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PREFACE  TO  THE  NINTH  EDITION. 


The  Principles  of  Geology  in  the  first  five  editions  embraced 
not  only  a  view  of  the  modem  changes  of  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants,  as  set  forth  in  the  present  work,  but  also  some 
account  of  those  monuments  of  analogous  chunges  of  ancient 
date,  both  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  world,  which  it  is  the 
business  of  the  geologist  to  interpret.  The  subject  last  men- 
tioned, or  "  geology  proper,"  constituted  origiijally  a  fourth 
book,  now  omitted,  the  same  having  been  enlarged  into  a  sepa- 
rate treatise,  first  published  in  1838,  in  one  volume  12mo.,  and 
called  '*  The  Elements  of  Geology,"  afterwards  recast  in  two 
volumes  12mo.  in  1842,  and  again  re-edited  under  the  title  of 
"  Manual  of  Elementary  Geology,"  in  one  volume  8vo.  in  1851. 
The  "  Principles"  and  "  Manual"  thus  divided,  occupy,  with  one 
exception,  to  which  I  shall  presently  allude,  very  different 
ground.  The  "  Principles"  treat  of  such  portions  of  the  econ- 
omy of  existing  natare,  animate  and  inanimate,  as  are  illus- 
trative of  Geology,  so  as  to  comprise  an  investigation  of  the 
permanent  effects  of  causes  now  in  action,  which  may  serve  as 
records  to  after  ages  of  the  present  condition  of  the  globe  and 
its  inhabitants.  Such  effects  are  the  enduring  monuments  of 
the  ever-varying  state  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe, 
the  lasting  signs  of  its  destruction  and  renovation,  and  the 
memorials  of  the  equally  fluctuating  condition  of  the  organic 
world.  They  may  be  regarded,  in  short,  as  a  symbolical  lan- 
guage, in  which  the  earth's  autobiography  is  written. 

In  the  "  Manual  of  Elementary  Geology,"  on  the  other  hand, 
I  have  treated  briefly  of  the  component  materials  of  the  earth's 
crust,  their  arrangement  and  relative  position,  and  their  organic 
contents,  which,  when  deciphered  by  aid  of  the  key  supplied 
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by  the  study  of  the  modem  changes  above  alluded  to,  reveal  to 
us  the  annals  of  a  grand  succession  of  past  events — a  series  of 
revolutions  which  the  solid  exterior  of  the  globe,  and  its  living 
inhabitants,  have  experienced  in  times  antecedent  to  the  creation 
of  man. 

In  thus  separating  the  two  works,  however,  I  have  retained 
in  the  "  Principles"  (book  i.)  the  discussion  of  some  matters 
which  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  common  to  both  treatises  ; 
as  for  example,  an  historical  sketch  of  the  early  progress  of 
geology,  followed  by  a  series  of  preliminary  essays  to  explain 
the  facts  and  arguments  which  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
forces  now  operating  upon  and  beneath  the  earth's  surface  may 
be  the  same,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  as  those  which  at  remote 
epochs  have  worked  out  geological  changes.  (See  Analysis  of 
Contents  of  this  work,  p.  ix.) 

K I  am  asked  whether  the  "  Principles"  or  the  "  Manual" 
should  be  studied  first,  I  feel  much  the  same  difficulty  in 
answering  the  question  as  if  a  student  should  inquire  whether 
he  ought  to  take  up  first  a  treatise  on  Chemistry,  or  one  on 
Natural  Philosophy,  subjects  sufficiently  distinct,  yet  insepara- 
bly connected.  On  the  whole,  while  I  have  endeavored  to  make 
each  of  the  two  treatises,  in  their  present  form,  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  other,  I  would  recommend  the  reader  to  study  fii-st 
the  modern  changes  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  as  they  are 
discussed  in  the  present  volume,  proceeding  afterwards  to  .the 
classification  and  interpretation  of  the  monuments  of  more 
""emote  ages. 

Charles  Lyell. 

11  Harley  Street,  London,  May  24,  iSftS. 
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BOOK  L  • 

CHAPTJaR    I. 

Geology  defined — Compared  to  History- — ^ItB  relation  to  other  Hiysical  Scienoeft-* 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  Cosmogony. 

Geology  is  the  science  which  investigates  the  successive  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms  of  nature ;  it 
inquires  into  the  causes  of  these  changes,  and  the  influence  which  thej 
have  exerted  in  modifying  the  surface  and  external  structure  of  our  planet. 

By  these  researches  into  the  state  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  at 
former  periods,  we  acquire  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  its  present  con- 
dition, and  more  comprehensive  views  concerning  the  laws  now  govern- 
ing its  animate  and  inanimate  productions.  When  we  study  history,  we 
obtain  a  more  profound  insight  into  human  nature,  by  instituting  a  com- 
parison between  the  present  and  former  states  of  society.  We  trace  the 
long  series  of  events  which  have  gradually  led  to  the  actual  posture  of 
affairs ;  and  by  connecting  effects  with  their  causes,  we  arc  enabled  to 
classify  and  retain  in  the  memory  a  multitude  of  complicated  relations — 
the  various  peculiarities  of  national  character — the  different  degrees  of 
moral  and  intellectual  refinement,  and  numerous  other  circumstances, 
which,  without  historical  associations,  would  ^e  uninteresting  or  imper- 
fectly understood.  As  the  present  condition  of  nations  is  the  result  of 
many  antecedent  changes,  some  extremely  remote,  and  others  recent, 
some  gradual,  others  sudden  and  violent ;  so  the  state  of  the  natural 
world  is  the  result  of  a  long  succession  of  events ;  and  if  we  would  en- 
large our  experience  of  the  present  economy  of  nature,  we  must  investi- 
gate the  effects  of  her  operations  in  former  epochs. 

We  often  discover  with  surprise,  on  looking  back  into  the  chronicles 
of  nations,  bow  the  fortune  of  some  battle  has  influenced  the  fate  of 
millions  of  our  contemporaries,  when  it  has  long  been  forgotten  by  the 
mass  of  the  population.  With  this  remote  event  we  may  find  insepar- 
ably connected  the  geographical  boundaries  of  a  great  state,  the  lan- 
guage now  spoken  by  the  inhabitants,  their  peculiar  manners,  laws,  and 
religious  opinions.  But  far  more  astonishing  and  unexpected  are  the 
connections  brought  to  light,  when  we  carry  back  our  researches  into 
the  liistory  of  nature.    The  form  of  a  coast,  the  configuration  of  the  in* 
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terior  of  a  country,  the  existence  and  extent  of  lakes,  valleys,  and  moun* 
tains,  can  often  be  traced  to  the  former  prevalence  of  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes  in  regions  which  have  long  been  undisturbed.  To  these  remote 
convulsions  the  present  fertility  of  some  districts,  the  sterile  character  of 
others,  the  elevation  of  land  above  the  sea,  the  climate,  and  various  pe- 
culiarities, may  be  distinctly  referred.  On  the  other  hand,  many  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  surface  may  often  be  ascribed  to  the  operation, 
at  a  remote  era,  of  slow  and  tranquil  causes— -to  the  gradual  deposition 
of  sediment  in  a  lake  or  in  the  ocean,  or  to  the  prolific  increase  of  testa- 
cea  and  corals. 

To  select  another  example,  we  find  in  certain  localities  subterranean 
deposits  of  coal,  consisting  of  vegetable  matter,  formerly  drifted  into 
seas  and  lakes.  These  seas  and  lakes  have  since  been  filled  up,  the  lands 
whereon  the  forests  grew  have  disappeared  or  changed  their  form,  the 
rivers  and  currents  which  floated  the  vegetable  masses  can  no  longer  bo 
traced,  and  the  plants  belonged  to  species  which  for  ages  have  passed 
away  from  the  surface  of  our  planet.  Yet  the  commercial  prosperity, 
and  numerical  strength  of  a  nation,  may  now  be  mainly  dependent  on 
the  local  distribution  of  fuel  determined  by  that  ancient  state  of  things. 

Geology  is  intimately  related  to  almost  all  the  physical  sciences,  as 
history  is  to  the  moral.  An  historian  should,  if  possible,  be  at  once  pro- 
foundly acquainted  with  ethics,  politics,  jurisprudence,  the  military  art, 
theology ;  in  a  word,  with  all  branches  of  knowledge  by  which  any  in- 
sight into  human  affairs,  or  into  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man, 
can  be  obtained.  It  would  be  no  less  desirable  that  a  geologist  should 
be  well  versed  in  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  mineralogy,  zoology, 
comparative  anatomy,  botany ;  in  short,  in  every  science  relating  to  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  nature.  With  these  accomplishments,  the  historian 
and  geologist  would  rarely  fail  to  draw  correct  and  philosophical  oonclu- 
sions  from  the  various  monuments  transmitted  to  them  of  former  occur- 
rences. They  would  know  to  what  combination  of  causes  analogous 
effects  were  referable,  and  they  would  often  be  enabled  to  supply,  by 
inference,  information  concerning  many  events  unrecorded  in  the  defect- 
ive archives  of  former  ages.  But  as  such  extensive  acquisitions  are 
scarcely  within  the  reach  of  any  individual,  it  is  necessary  that  men  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  different  departments  should  unite  their 
efforts ;  and  as  the  historian  receives  assistance  from  the  antiquary,  and 
from  those  who  have  cultivated  different  branches  of  moral  and  political 
science,  so  the  geologist  should  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  many  natural- 
ists, and  particularly  of  those  who  have  studied  the  fossil  remains  of  lost 
species  of  animals  and  plants. 

The  analogy,  however,  of  the  monuments  consulted  in  geology,  and 
those  available  in  history,  extends  no  farther  than  to  one  class  of  histor- 
ical monuments — those  which  may  be  said  to  be  undesignedly  commem- 
orative of  former  events.  The  canoes,  for  example,  and  stone  hatchets 
fpund  in  our  peat  bogs,  afford  an  insight  into  the  rude  arts  and  manners 
of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  our  island  ;  the  buried  coin  fixes  the  date 
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of  the  raga  of  some  Roman  emperor ;  the  ancient  encampment  indicates 
.the  districts  once  occupied  by  invading  armies,  and  the  former  method 
of  constmcting  military  defences ;  the  Egyptian  mummies  throw  light 
on  the  art  of  embalming,  the  rites  of  sepulture,  or  the  average  stature 
of  the  human  race  in  ancient  Egypt.  This  class  of  memorials  yields  to 
no  other  in  authenticity,  but  it  constitutes  a  small  part  only  of  the  re- 
sources on  which  the  historian  relies,  whereas  in  geology  it  forms  the 
only  kind  of  evidence  which  is  at  our  command.  For  this  reason  we 
must  not  expect  to  obtain  a  full  and  connected  account  of  any  series  of 
events  beyond  the  reach  of  history.  But  the  testimony  of  geological 
monuments,  if  frequently  imperfect,  possesses  at  least  the  advantage  of 
h&ng  free  from  all  intentional  misrepresentation.  We  may  be  deceived 
in  the  inferences  which  we  draw,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  often  mistake 
the  nature  and  import  of  phenomena  observed  in  the  daily  course  of  na- 
ture ;  but  our  liability  to  err  is  confined  to  the  interpretation,  and,  if  this 
be  correct,  our  information  is  cert^n. 

It  was  long  before  the  distinct  natiu'e  and  legitimate  objects  of  geology 
were  fully  recognized,  and  it  was  at  first  confounded  with  many  other 
branches  of  inquiry,  just  as  the  limits  of  history,  poetry,  and  mythology 
were  ill-defined  in  the  infancy  of  civilization.  Even  in  Werner's  time, 
or  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  geology  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  as  little  other  than  a  subordinate  department^  of  mineralogy ; 
and  Desmarest  included  it  under  the  head  of  Physical  Geography.  But 
the  most  common  and  serious  source  of  confusion  arose  from  the  notion, 
that  it  was  the  business  of  geology  to  discover  the  mode  in  which  the 
earth  originated,  or,  as  some  imagined,  to  study  the  effects  of  tliose  cos- 
mological  causes  which  were  employed  by  the  Author  of  Nature  to 
bring  this  planed  out  of  a  nascent  and  chaotic  state  into  a  more  perfect 
and  habitable  condition.  Hutton  was  the  first  who  endeavored  to  draw 
a  strong  line  of  demarcation  between  his  favorite  science  and  cosmogony, 
for  he  declared  that  geology  was  in  nowise  concerned  "  with  questions 
as  to  the  origin  of  things." 

An  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  sequel  of  this  work  to  demonstrate 
that  geology  differs  as  widely  from  cosmogony,  as  speculations  concern- 
ing the  mode  of  the  first  creation  of  man  differ  from  history.  But,  be- 
fore entering  more  at  large  on  this  controverted  question,  it  will  be  de- 
sirable to  trace  the  progress  of  opinion  on  this  topic,  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  conmiencement  of  the  present  century. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORIOAL   SKETCH   OF   THE   PROGRESS    OF   OEOLOOT. 

Oriental  Cosmogony — B-jmns  of  the  Yedas — ^Institutes  of  Mend — Doctrine  of  tlie 
successive  destruction  and  renovation  of  the  world — Origin  of  this  doctrine- 
Common  to  the  Egyptians — Adopted  by  the  Greeks — System  of  Pythagoras — 
Of  Aristotle — Dogmas  concerning  the  extinction  and  reproduction  of  genera 
and  species — Strabo's  theory  of  elevation  by  earthquakes — Pliny — Condudini; 
Remarks  on  the  knowledge  of  the  Ancients. 

Oriental  Cosmogony, — The  earliest  doctrines  of  the  Indian  and  Egyp- 
tian schools  of  philosophy  agreed  in  ascribing  the  first  creation  of  the 
world  Co  an  omnipotent  and  infinite  Being.  They  concurred  also  in  rep- 
resenting tbis  Being,  wbo  had  existed  from  all  eternity,  as  having  re- 
peatedly destroyed  and  reproduced  the  world  and  all  its  inhabitants. 
In  the  sacred  volume  of  the  Hindoos,  called  the  Ordinances  of  Menii, 
comprising  the  Indian  system  of  duties  religious  and  civil,  we  find  a  pre- 
liminary chapter  treating  of  the  Creation,  in  which  the  cosmogony  is 
known  to  have  been  derived  from  earlier  writings  and  traditions  ;  and 
principally  from  certain  hymns  of  high  antiquity,  called  the  Vedas. 
These  hymns  were  first  put  together,  according  to  Mr.  Colebrooke,*  in 
a  connected  series,  about  thirteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  but 
they  appear  from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  written  at  various  an- 
tecedent periods.  In  them,  as  we  learn  from  the  researches'  of  Profes- 
sor Wilson,  the  eminent  Sanscrit  scholar,  two  distinct  philosophical  sys- 
tems are  discoverable.  According  to  one  of  them,  all  things  were  origi- 
nally brought  into  existence  by  the  sole  will  of  a  single  First  Cause, 
which  existed  from  eternity ;  according  to  the  other,  there  have  always 
existed  two  principles,  the  one  material,  but  without  form,  the  other 
spiritual  and  capable  of  compelling  "  inert  matter  to  develop  its  sensible 
properties."  This  development  of  matter  into  "individual  and  visible 
existences"  is  called  creation,  and  is  assigned  to  a  sul^ordinate  agent,  orthe 
creative  faculty  of  the  Supreme  Being  embodied  in  the  person  of  Brahma. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Ordinances  of  Menu  above  alluded  to,  we 
meet  with  the  following  passages  relating  to  former  destructions  and 
renovations  of  the  world  : — 

"  The  Being,  whose  powers  are  incomprehensible,  having  created  me 
(Menu)  and  this  universe,  ag«dn  became  absorbed  in  the  supreme  spirit, 
changing  the  time  of  energy  for  the  hour  of  repose. 

**  When  that  Power  awakes,  then  has  this  world  its  full  expansion  ; 
but  when  he  slumbers  with  a  tranquil  spirit,  then  the  whole  system 
fades  away For  while  he  reposes,  as  it  were,  embodied  spirits 

*  Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hindoos. 
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endowed  with  principles  of  action  depart  from  their  several  acts,  and 
the  mind  itself  becomes  inert." 

The  absorption  of  all  beings  into  the  Supreme  essence  is  then  de-* 
scribed,  and  the  Divine  soul  itself  is  said  to  slumber,  and  to  remain  for 
a  time  immersed  in  "  the  first  idea,  or  ii^  darkness."  After  which  the 
text  thus  proceeds  (verse  fifty-seven),  **Thus  that  immutable  power 
by  waking  and  reposing  alternately,  revivifies  and  destroys,  in  eternal  suc- 
cession, this  whole  assemblage  of  locomotive  and  immoTable  creatures." 

It  is  then  declared  that  there  has  been  a  long  succession  of  maniMn' 
lar«u,  or  periods,  each  of  the  duration  of  many  thousand  ages,  and — 

"  There  are  creations  also,  and  destructions  of  worlds  innumerable : 
the  Being,  supremely  exalted,  performs  all  this  with  as  much  ease  as  if 
in  sport,  again  and  again,  for  the  sake  of  conferring  happiness."* 

No  part  of  the  Eastern  cosmogony,  from  which  these  extracts  are 
made,  is  more  interesting  to  the  geologist  than  the  doctrine,  so  fre- 
quently alluded  to,  of  the  reiterated  submersion  of  the  land  beneath  the 
waters  of  a  universal  ocean.  In  the  beginning  of  things,  we  are  told, 
the  First  Sole  Cause  "  with  a  thought  created  the  watei*s,"  and  then 
moved  upon  their  surface  in  the  form  of  Brahma  the  creator,  by  whose 
agency  the  emergence  of  the  dry  land  was  effected,  and  the  peopling 
of  the  earth  with  plants,  animals,  celestial  creatures,  and  man.  After- 
wards, as  often  as  a  general  conflagration  at  the  close  of  each  roanwan- 
tara  had  annihilated  every  visible  and  existing  thing,  Brahma,  on 
awaking  from  his  sleep,  finds  the  whole  world  a  shapeless  ocean.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  legendary  poems  called  the  Pumnas,  composed  at  a 
later  date  than  the  Vedas,  the  three  first  Avatars  or  descents  of  the 
Deity  upon  earth  have  for  their  object  to  recover  the  land  from  the 
waters.  For  this  purpose  Vishnu  is  made  successively  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  fish,  a  tortoise,  and  a  boar. 

Extravagant  as  may  be  some  of  the  conceits  and  fictions  which  dis- 
figure these  pretended  revelations,  we  can  by  no  means  look  upon  them 
as  a  pure  effort  of  the  unassisted  imagination,  or  believe  them  to  have 
been  composed  without  regard  to  opinions  and  theories  founded  on  the 
observation  of  Nature.  In  astronomy,  for  instance,  it  is  declared  that, 
at  the  North  Pole,  the  year  was  divided  into  a  long  day  and  night,  and 
that  their  long  day  was  the  northern,  and  their  night  the  southern 
course  of  the  sun  ;  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  it  is  said  one 
day  is  equal  in  length  to  one  month  of  mortals.f  If  such  statements 
cannot  be  resolved  into  mere  conjectures,  we  have  no  right  to  refer  to 
mere  chance  the  prevailing  notion  that  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  had 
formerly  undergone  a  succession  of  revolutions  and  aqueous  catastrophes 
interrupted  by  long  intervals  of  tranquillity. 

Now  there  are  two  sources  in  which  such  a  theory  may  have  origi- 
nated.    The  marks  of  former  convulsions  on  every  part  of  the  surface  of 

•  Insti tales  of  Hindoo  Law,  or  the  Ordinances  of  Menti,  from  the  Sanscritj 
kTAntlated  by  Sir  William  Jonet,  1796. 
t  Menti,  Liat  c  L  66,  and  67. 
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our  planet  are  obvious  and  striking.  The  remains  of  marine  animals 
imbedded  in  the  solid  strata  are  so  abundant,  that  they  may  be  expected 
to  force  themselves  on  the  attention  of  every  people  who  have  made 
some  progress  in  refinement ;  and  especially  where  one  class  of  men 
are  expressly  set  apart  from  the  rest,  like  the  ancient  priesthoods  of 
India  and  I^pt,  for  study  and  contemplation.  If  these  appearances 
are  once  recognized,  it  seems  natural  that  the  mind  should  conclude  in 
favor,  not  only  of  mighty  changes  in  past  ages,  but  of  alternate  periods 
of  repose  and  disorder  ;— of  repose,  when  the  animals  now  fossil  lived, 
fijrew,  and  multiplied — of  disorder,  when  the  strata  in  which  they  were 
buried  became  transferred  from  the  sea  to  the  interior  of  contments,  and 
were  uplifted  so  as  to  form  part  of  high  mountain-chains.  Those  mod- 
ern writers,  who  are  disposed  to  disparage  the  former  intellectual 
advancement  and  civilization  of  Eastern  nations,  may  concede  some 
foundation  of  observed  facts  for  the  curious  theories  now  under  consid- 
eration, without  indulging  in  exaggerated  opinions  of  the  progress  of 
science ;  especially  as  universal  catastrophes  of  the  world,  and  exter- 
minations of  organic  beings,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  understood 
by  the  Brahmins,  are  untenable  doctrines. 

We  know  that  the  Egyptian  priests  werfe  aware,  not  only  that 
the  soil  beneath  the  plains  of  the  Nile,  but  that  also  the  hills  bounding 
the  great  valley,  contained  marine  shells ;  and  Herodotus  inferred 
from  these  facts,  that  all  lower  Egypt,  and  even  the  high  lands  above 
Memphis,  had  once  been  covered  by  the  sea.*  As  similar  fossil 
remains  occur  m  all  parts  of  Asia  hitherto  explored,  far  in  the 
interior  of  the  continent  as  well  as  near  the  sea,  they  could  hardly 
liave  escaped  detection  by  some  Eastern  sages  not  less  capable 
than  the  Greek  historian  of  reasoning  philosophically  on  natural  phe- 
nomena. 

We  also  know  that  the  rulers  of  Asia  were  engaged  in  very  remote 
eras  in  executing  great  national  works,  such  as  tanks  and  canals,  re- 
quiring extensive  excavations.  In  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era 
(in  the  year  1360),  the  removal  of  soil  necessary  for  such  undertakings 
brought  to  light  geological  facts,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  a  peo-> 
pie  less  civilized  than  were  many  of  the  older  nations  of  the  East.  The 
historian  Ferishta  relates  that  fifty  thousand  laborers  were  employed 
in  cutting  through  a  mound,  ^  as  to  form  a  junction  between  the  rivers 
Selima  and  Sutlej ;  and  in  this  mound  were  found  the  bones  of  ele- 
phants and  men,  some  of  them  petrified,  and  some  of  them  resembling 
bone.  The  gigantic  dimensions  attributed  to  the  human  bones  show 
them  to  have  belonged  to  some  of  the  larger  pachydermata.f 

But,  although  the  Brahmins,  like  the  priests  of  Egypt,  may  have 

•  Ilerodot  Euterpe,  12. 

f  A  PcrsiBn  MS.  copy  of  the  historian  Ferishta,  in  the  library  of  the  East  India 
Company,  relating  to  the  rise  and  process  of  the  Mahomedan  empire  in  India,  was 
procured  by  Colonel  Briggs  from  tde  hbrary  of  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1799  ;  which  baa 
Dcon  referred  to  at  some  length  by  Dr.  bucklapd.  {QeoL  Trans.  2d  Series  ?ol 
iLpart  ill  p.  889.) 
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been,  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  fossil  remains  in  the  strata,  it  ii> 
possible  that  the  doctrine  of  successive  destructions  and  renovations  of 
the  world,  merely  received  corroboration  from  such  proofs  ;  and  that  it 
may  have  been  originally  handed  down,  like  the  religious  traditions  of 
most  nations,  from  a  ruder  state  of  society*  The  system  may  have  had 
its  source,  in  part  at  least,  in  exaggerated  accounts  of  those  dreadful 
catastrophes  which  are  occasioned  by  particular  combinations  of  natural 
causes.  Floods  and  volcanic  eruptions,  the  agency  of  water  and  fire, 
are  the  'chief  instruments  of  devastation  on  our  globe.  We  shall  pomt 
out  in  the  sequel  the  extent  of  many  of  these  calamities,  recurring  at 
distant  intervals  of  time,  in  the  present  course  of  nature  ;  and  shall  only 
observe  here,  that  they  are  so  peculiarly  calculated  to  inspire  a  lasting 
terror,  and  are  so  often  fatal  in  their  consequences  t<^  great  multitudes 
of  people,  that  it  scarcely  requires  the  passion  for  the  marvellous,  so 
characteristic  of  rude  and  half-civilized  nations,  still  less  the  exuberant 
iDEiagmation  of  Eastern  writers,  to  augment  them  into  general  cataclysms 
and  conflagrations. 

The  great  flood  of  the  Chinese,  which  their  traditions  carry  back  to 
the  period  of  Yaou,  something  more  than  2000  years  before  our  era,  has 
been  identified  by  some  persons  with  the  universal  deluge  described  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  but  according  to  Mr.  Davis,  who  accompanied  two 
of  our  embassies  to  China,  and  who  has  carefully  examined  their  writ- 
ten accounts,  the  Chinese  cataclysm  is  therein  described  as  interrupting 
the  business  of  agriculture,  rather  than  as  involving  a  general  destruc- 
tion of  the  human  lace.  The  great  Yu  was  celebr&ted  for  having 
•*  opened  nine  channels  to  draw  off  the  waters,"  which  "  covered  the 
low  hills  and  bathed  the  foot  of  the  highest  mountains."  Mr.  Davis 
suggests  that  a  great  derangement  of  waters  of  the  Yellow  River,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world,  ifaight  even  now  cause  the  flood  of  Yaou  to  be 
repeated,  and  lay  the  most  fertile  and  populous  plains  of  China  under 
water.  In  modern  times  the  bui*sting  of  the  banks  of  an  artificial  canal, 
into  which  a  portion  of  the  Yellow  River  has  been  turned,  has  repeat- 
edly given  rise  to  the  most  dreadful  accidents,  and  is  a  source  of  per- 
petual anxiety  to  the  government.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine 
bow  much  greater  may  have  been  the  inundation,  if  this  valley  was 
ever  convulsed  by  a  violent  earthquake.* 

Humboldt  relates  the  interesting  fact  that,  after  the  annihilation  of  a 
large  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cumana,  by  an  earthquake  in  1766,  a 
season  of  extraordinary  fertility  ensued,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
rains  which  accompanied  the  subterranean  convulsions.  "  The  Indians," 
he  says,  "  celebrated,  after  the  ideas  of  an  antique  superstition,  by  fes- 
Uvnls  and  dancing,  the  destruction  of  the  world  and  the  approaching 
epo^h  of  its  regeneration."! 

The  existence  of  such  rites  among  the  rude  nations  of  South  Amer- 

*  See  Davis  on  **  The  Chinese,"  published  by  the  Soc.  for  the  Diffus.  of  Use. 
Know,  vol  r  pp.  137,  147. 

t  Humboldt  et  Booplaud,  Yoy.  Reki  Hist  vol  i  p.  Sa 
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ica  is  most  important,  as  showing  what  effects  may  be  produced  byJocal 
catastrophes,  recurring  at  distant  intervals  of  time,  on  the  minds  of 
a  barbarous  and  uncultivated  race.  I  shall  point  out  in  the  sequel  how 
the  tmdition  of  a  deluge  among  the  Araucanian  Indians  may  be  ex- 
plained, by  reference  to  great  earthquake- waves  which  have  repeatedly 
rolled  over  part  of  Chili  since  the  first  recorded  flood  of  1590.  (See 
chap.  29,  Book  II.)  The  legend  also  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  of  an 
inundation  many  years  before  the  reign  of  the  Incas,  in  which  only  six 
persons  were  saved  on  a  float,  relates  to  a  region  which  has  more  than 
once  been  overwhelmed  by  inroads  of  the  ocean  since  the  days  of  Pizar- 
ro.  (Chap.  29,  Book  II.)  I  might  refer  the  reader  to  my  account  of 
the  submergence  of  a  wide  area  in  Cutck  so  lately  as  the  year  1819, 
when  a  single  tower  only  of  the  fort  of  Slndree  appe&red  above  the 
waste  of  waters  (see  Chap.  28,  Book  II.),  if  it  were  necessary,  to  prove 
how  easily  the  catastrophes  of  modern  times  might  give  rise  to  traditionary 
narratives,  among  a  rude  people,  of  floods  of  boundless  extent.  Nations 
without  written  records,  andwho  are  indebted  for  all  their  knowledge  of 
past  events  exclusively  to  oral  tradition,  are  in  the  habit  of  confounding 
!n  one  legend  a  series  of  incidents  which  have  happened  at  various 
epochs ;  nor  must  we  forget  that  the  superstitions  of  a  savage  tribe  are 
transmitted  through  all  the  progressive  stages  of  society,  till  they  exert 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  philosopher.  He  may  find,  in 
the  monuments  of  former  changes  on  the  earth's  surface,  an  apparent 
confirmation  of  tenets  handed  down  through  successive  generations, 
from  the  rude  hunter,  whose  terrified  imagination  drew  a  false  picture 
of  those  awful  visitations  of  floods  and  earthquakes,  whereby  the  whole 
earth  as  known  to  him  was  simultaneously  devastated. 

Egyptian  Cosmogony. — Respecting  the  cosmogony  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  we  gather  much  information  from  writers  of  the  Grecian  sects, 
who  borrowed  almost  all  their  tenets  from  Egypt,  and  amongst  others 
that  of  the  former  successive  destruction  and  renovation  of  the 
world.*  We  learn  from  Plutarch,  that  this  was  the  theme  of  one  of 
the  hymns  of  Orpheus,  so  celebrated  in  the  fabulous  ages  of  Greece. 
It  was  brought  by  him  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ;  and  we  even  find 
in  his  verses,  as  in  the  Indian  systems,  a  definite  period  assigned  for 
the  duration  of  each  successive  world.f  The  returns  of  great  catas- 
trophes were  determined  by  the  period  of  the  Annus  Magnus,  or 
great  year, — a  cycle  composed  of  the  revolutions  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets,  and  terminating  when  these  return  together^to  the  same 
sign  whence  they  were  Supposed  at  some  remote  epoch  to  have  set  out. 
The  duration  of  this  great  cycle  was  variously  estimated.  According  to 
Orpheus,  it  was  120,000  years;  according  to  others,  300,000;  and  by 
Cassander  it  was  taken  to  be  360,000  years.| 

•  Prichard*8  Egypt  MythoL  p.  177. 

Censorinoa  de  Die  Natall    See  olac 


4  Plut  de  Defcctu  Oraculorum,  cap.  12. 
Pttchard'8  Egypt  MythoL  p.  182. 
i  Prichord'a  Egypt  MythoL  Xk  188. 
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We  learn  particularly  from  theTimeeus  of  Plato,  that  the  Egyptians 
believed  the  world  to  be  subject  to  occasional  conflagrations  and 
deluges,  whereby  the  gods  arrested  the  career  of  human  wickedness, 
and  purified  the  earth  from  guilt.  After  each  regeneration,  mankind 
were  in  a  state  of  virtue  and  happiness,  from  which  they  gradually 
degenerated  again  into  vice  and  immorality.  From  this  Egyptian 
doctrine,  the  poets  derived  the  fable  of  the  decline  from  the  golden  to 
the  iron  age.  The  sect  of  Stoics  adopted  most  fully  the  system  of  ca- 
tastrophes destined  at  certain  intervals  to  destroy  the  world.  Those 
they  taught  were  of  two  kinds; — the  Cataclysm,  or  destruction  by 
-water,  which  sweeps  away  the  whole  human  race,  and  annihilates  all 
the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  nature ;  and  the  Ecpyrosis,  or 
destruction  by  fire,  which  dissolves  the  globe  itself.  From  the  Egyp* 
^ns  also  they  derived  the  doctrine  of  the  g>ttdual  debasement  of  man 
from  a  state  of  innocence.  Towards  the  termination  of  each  era,  the 
gods  could  no  longer  bear  with  the  wickedness  of  men,  and  a  shock  of 
the  elements  or  a  deluge  overwhelmed  them ;  after  which  calamity, 
Astrea  again  descended  on  the  earth  to  renew  the  golden  age.* 

The  connection  between  the  doctrine  of  successive  catastrophes  and 
repeated  deteriorations  in  the  moral  character  of  the  human  race  is  more 
intimate  and  natural  than  might  at  first  be  imagined.  For,  in  a  rude 
state  of  society,  all  great  calamities  are  regarded  by  the  people  as  judg- 
ments of  God  on  the*  wickedness  of  man.  Thus,  in  our  own  time,  the 
priests  persuaded  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Chili,  and  perhaps 
believed  themselves,  that  the  fatal  earthquake  of  1822  was  a  sign  of  the 
wrath  of  Heaven  for  the  great  political  revolution  just  then  consum- 
mated in  South  America.  In  like  manner,  in  the  account  given  to  Solon 
by  the  Egyptian  priests,  of  the  submersion  of  the  island  of  Atlantis 
under  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  after  repeated  shocks  of  an  earthquake, 
we  find  that  the  event  happened  when  Jupiter  had  seen  the  moral  de- 
pravity of  the  inhabitants.!  Now,  when  the  notion  had  once  gained 
ground,  whether  from  causes  before  suggested  or  not,  that  the  earth 
had  been  destroyed  by  several  general  catastrophes,  it  would  next  be  in- 
ferred that  the  human  race  had  been  as  often  destroyed  and  renovated. 
And  since  every  extermination  was  assumed  to  be  penal,  it  could  only 
be  reconciled  with  divine  justice,  by  the  supposition  that  man,  at  each 
successive  creation,  was  regenerated  in  a  state  of  purity  and  innocence. 

A  very  large  portion  of  Asia,  inhabited  by  the  earliest  nations,  whose 
traditions  have  come  down  to  us,  has  been  always  subject  to  tremen- 
dous earthquakes.  Of  the  geographical  boundaries  of  these,  and  their 
effects,  I  shall  speak  in  the  proper  place.  Egypt  has,  for  the  most 
part,  been  exempt  from  this  scourge,  and  the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  great 
catastrophes  was  probably  derived  in  part,  as  before  hinted,  from  early 
geological  observations,  and  in  part  from  Eastern  nations. 

Pythagorean  Doctrines, — Pythagoras,  who  resided  for  more  than 

♦  Prichard's  Egypt  Mythol.  p.  198.  f  Plato's  Timaeua. 
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twenty  years  in  Egypt,  and,  acoording  to  Cicero,  had  visits  the  Eastj 
and  conversed  with  the  Persia.!!  ;t>hilo6ophers,  introduced  into  his  own 
country,  on  his  return^  the  doctrine  of  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the 
hun^an  race  from  an  original  state  of  virtue  and  happiness ;  but  if  we 
are  to  judge  of  hi»  theory  concerning  the  destruction  and  renovation  of 
the  earth  from  the  sketch  given  by  Ovid,  we  must  concede  it  to  have 
been  far  more  philosophical  than  any  known  version  of  the  cosniogonies 
of  Oriental  or  Egyptian  sects. 

Although  Pythagoras  is  introduced  by  the  poet  as  delivering  his  doc- 
trine in  person,  some  of  the  illustrations  are  derived  from  natural  events 
which  happened  after  the  death  of  the  philosopher.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  anachronisms,  we  may  regard  the  account  as  a  true  picture  of 
the  tenets  of  the  Pythagorean  school  in  the  Augustan  age;  and  Al- 
though perhaps  partially  modified,  it  must  have  contained  the  substance 
of  the  original  scheme.  Thus  considered,  it  is  extremely  curious  and 
instructive ;  for  we  here  find  a  comprehensive  summary  of  almost  all 
the  great  causes  of  change  now  in  activity  on  the  globe,  and  these  ad- 
duced in  confirmation  of  a  principle  of  a  perpetual  and  gradual  revolu- 
tion inherent  in  the  nature  of  our  terrestrial  system.  These  doctrines,  it 
is  true,  are  not  directly  applied  to  the  explanation  of  gcolc^cal  pheno- 
mena ;  or,  in  other  words,  no  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  what  may 
have  been  in  past  ages,  or  what  may  hereafter  be,  the  aggregate  amount 
of  change  brought  about  by  such  never-ending  flflctuntions.  Had  this 
been  the  case,  we  might  have  been  called  upon  to  admire  so  extraordi- 
nary an  anticipation  with  no  less  interest  than  astronomers,  when  they 
endeavor  to  define  by  what  means  the  Samian  philosopher  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Copemican  system. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  celebrated  passages  to  which  we  have  been 
adverting  :* 

"  Nothing  perishes  in  this  world ;  but  things  merely  vary  and  change 
their  form.  To  be  born,  means  simply  that  a  thing  begms  to  be  some- 
thing different  from  what  it  was  before ;  and  dying,  is  ceasing  to  be 
the  same  thing.  Yet,  although  nothing  retains  long  the  same  image, 
the  sum  of  the  whole  remains  constant."  These  general  propositions 
are  then  confirmed  by  a  series  of  examples,  all  derived  from  natural 
appearances,  except  the  first,  which  refers  to  the  golden  age  giving 
place  to  the  age  of  iron.  The  illustrations  are  thus  consecutively  ad- 
duced. ) 

1.  Solid  land  has  been  converted  into  sea. 

2.  Sea  has  been  changed  into  land.  Marine  shells  lie  far  distant 
from  the  deep,  and  the  anchor  has  been  found  on  the  summit  of  hills. 

3.  Valleys  have  been  excavated  by  runmng  water,  and  floods  have 
washed  down  hills  into  the  sea.f 

*  Ovid's  Metamor.  lih.  16. 

f  Eluvie  mons  est  deductus  in  SBquor,  v.  267.  The  meaning  of  this  last  verse 
is  somewhat  obscure ;  but,  taken  with  the  context,  may  be  supposed  to  allude  (c 
the  abrading  power  of  floods,  torrenls^  and  rivers. 
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4.  Marshes  have  become  dry  grouiul. 

5.  Dry  landv  have  been  changed  itilp,  stagnant  pools. 

6.  During  earthquakes  some  springs  have  been  closed  up,  and  new 
ones  have  broken  out.  Rivers  have  deserted  their  channels,  and  have 
been  re-bom  elsewhere,  as  the  Erasinus  in  Greece,  and  Mysus  in  Asia. 

7.  The  waters  of  some  rivers,  formerly  sweet,  have  become  bitter ; 
as  those  of  the  Anigris,  in  Greece,  &c* 

8.  Islands  have  become  connected  with  the  mainland  by  the  growth 
of  deltas  and  new  deposits ;  as  in  the  case  of  Antissa  joined  to  Lesbos, 
Pharos  to  Egypt,  <&c. 

9.  Peninsulas  have  been  divided  from  the  main  land,  and  have  be- 
come islands,  as  Leucadia ;  and  according  to  tradition,  Sicily,  the  sea 
having  carried  away  the  isthmus. 

10.  Land  has  been  submerged  by  earthquakes ;  the  Grecian  cities  of 
Hehce  and  Buris,  for  example,  are  to  be  seen  under  the  sea,  with  their 
walls  inclined. 

11.  Plains  have  been  Upheaved  into  hills  bj^the  confined  air  seeking 
vent ;  as  at  Troezene  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

12.  The  temperature  of  some  springs  varies  at  different  periods.  The 
waters  of  others  are  inflammable.f 

Id.  There  are  streams  which  have  a  petrifying  power,  and  convert 
the  substances  which  they  touch  into  marble. 

14.  Extraordinary  medicinal  and  deleterious  effects  are  produced  by 
the  water  of  different  lakes  and  springs.^ 

15.  Some  rocks  and  islands,  after  floating  and  having  been  subject 
to  violent  movements,  have  at  length  become  stationary  and  immovable ; 
as  Delos  and  the  Cyanean  Isles. § 

16.  Volcanic  vents  shift  their  position  ;  there  was  a  time  when  Etna 
was  not  a  burning  mountain,  and  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  cense 
to  bum.  Whether  it  be  that  some  caverns  become  closed  up  by  the 
movements  of  the  earth,  and  others  opened,  or  whether  the  fuel  is  finally 
exhausted,  <&c.,  <&c. 

The  various  causes  of  change  in  the  inanimate  world  having  been  thus 
enumerated,  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation  is  next  propounded,  as 
illustrating  a  corresponding  perpetual  flux  in  the  animate  creation. || 

*  The  imprecation  from  ne*^  mineral  springs,  caused  by  earthquakes  in  vol- 
canic countries,  is  perhaps  here  alluded  to. 

f  That  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the  escape  of  inflammable  gas,  like  that  in 
the  district  of  Baku,  west  of  the  Caspian ;  at  Pietramala,  in  the  Tuscan  i^  pen- 
nines  ;  and  several  other  places. 

X  Many  of  those  described  seem  fanciful  fictions,  like  the  virtue  still  so  com- 
monlv  attributed  to  mineral  waters. 

g  kaspe,  in  a  learned  and  judicious  essay  (De  Novis  Insulis,  cap.  19),  has  made 
it  appear  extremely  probable  that  all  the  traditions  of  certain  islands  in  the  Med- 
iterranean having  at  some  former  time  frequently  shifted  their  positions,  and  at 
length  become  stationary,  originated  in  the  great  change  produced  in  their  form 
by  earthquakes  and  submarine  eruptions,  of  which  there  nave  been  modem  ex- 
amples in  the  new  islandi  raised  in  the  time  of  history.  When  the  series  of  am- 
TUisions  ended,  the  island  was  said  to  become  fixed. 

I  It  is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  Hindoo  9iy thology  to  suppose  that  Pythagoras 
migfat  have  found  in  the  £ast  not  only  the  system  of  universal  ard  violent  catas 
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In  the  Egyptian  and  Eastern  cosmogonies,  and  in  the  Greek  versior 
of  them,  no  very  definite  meaning  can,  in  genera],  be  Attached  to  the 
term  "  destruction  of  the  world ;"  for  sometimes  it  would  seem  almost 
to  imply  the  annihilation  of  our  planetary  system,  and  at  others  a  inere 
revolution  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Opinions  of  Aristotle. — From  the  works  now  extant  of  Aristotle,  and 
from  the  system  of  Pythagoras,  as  above  exposed,  we  might  certainly 
infer  that  these  philosophers  considered  the  agents  of  change  now  oper- 
ating in  nature,  as  capable  of  bringing  about  in  the  lapse  of  ages  a  com* 
plete  revolution ;  and  the  Stagyrite  even  considers  occasional  catastro* 
phcs,  happening  at  distant  intervals  of  time,  as  part  of  the  regular  and 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  The  deluge  of  Deucalion,  ho  says,  affected 
Greece  only,  and  principally  the  part  called  Hellas,  and  it  arose  from 
great  inundations  of  rivers,  during  a  rainy  winter.  But  such  extraordi- 
nary winters,  he  says,  thougn  after  a  certain  period  they  return,  do  not 
always  revisit  the  same  places.* 

Censorinus  quotes  it  as  Aristotle's  opinion  i.hat  there  were  general 
inundations  of  the  globe,  and  that  they  alternated  with  conflagrations ; 
and  that  the  flood  constituted  the  winter  of  the  great  year,  or  astro- 
nomical cycle,  while  the  conflagration,  or  destruction  by  fire,  is  the 
summer,  or  period  of  greatest  heat.f  If  this  passage,  as  Lipsius  sup- 
poses, be  an  amplification,  by  Censorinus,  of  what  is  written  in  "  the 
Meteorics,"  it  is  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stagy- 
rite,  for  the  general  bearing  of  his  reasoning  in  that  treatise  tends  clearly 
in  an  opposite  direction.  He  refers  to  many  examples  of  changes  now 
constantly  going  on,  and  insists  emphatically  on  the  great  results  which 
they  must  produce  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  He  instances  particular  cases 
of  lakes  that  had  dried  up,  and  deserts  that  had  at  length  become 
watered  by  rivers  and  fertilized.  He  points  to  the  growth  of  the 
Nilotic  Delta  since  the  time  of  Homer,  to  the  shallowing  of  the  Palus 
Mseotis  within  sixty  years  from  his  own  time ;  and  although,  in  the 
same  chapter  he  says  nothing  of  earthquakes,  yet  in  others  of  the  same 
treatise  he  shows  himself  not  unacquainted  with  their  effects.J  He 
alludes,  for  example,  to  the  upheaving  of  one  of  the  Eolian  islands 
previous  to  a  volcanic  eruption.  "  The  changes  of  the  earth/'  he  says, 
**  are  so  slow  in  comparison  to  the  duration  df  our  lives,  that  they  are  over- 
looked (Xav^avb'i) :  and  the  migrations  of  people  after  great  catastrophes, 
and  their  removal  to  other  regions,  cause  the  event  to  be  forgotten."§ 

trophes  and  periods  of  repoee  in  endless  successioD,  but  also  that  of  periodical 
revolutions,  effected  bv  the  continued  agency  of  ordinary  causes.  Fur  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  the  first,  second,  and  third  persons  of  the  Hindoo  triad,  severally 
represented  the  Creative,  the  Preserving,  and  the  Destroying  powers  of  the  De- 
ity. The  coexistence  of  these  three  attributes,  all  in  simultaneous  operation, 
might  well  accord  with  the  notion  of  perpetual  but  partial  alterations  finally  brings 
ing  about  a  complete  change.  But  the  fiction  expressed  in  thct  verses  before  quoted 
from  Mend  ^  eternal  vicissitudes  in  the  vigils  and  slumbers  of  Brahma  seems  ac- 
commodated to  the  system  of  great  general  catastrophes  followod  by  new  creations 
and  periods  of  repose.  *  Meteor,  lib.  i  cap.  12.  f  fte  Die  Nat. 

X  Lib.  il  cap.  14, 16,  and  16.  ^  §  Lib.  ii.  cap.  14,  15,  and  16. 
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When  we  consider  the  acquaintance  displayed  hy  Aristotle,  in  his 
▼arious  works,  with  the  destroying  and  renovating  powers  of  Nature, 
the  introductory  and  concluding  passages  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his 
"  Meteorics*'  are  certainly  very  remarkable.  In  the  fii-st  sentence  he 
says,  '*  The  distribuUon  of  land  and  sea  in  particular  regions  does  not 
eiuiure  throughout  all  time,  but  it  becomes  sea  in  those  parts  where 
it  was  land,  and  again  it  becomes  land  where  it  was  sea :  and  there  is 
reason  for  thinking  that  these  changes  take  place  according  to  a  cer- 
tain system,  and  within  a  certain  period."  The  co/icluding  observation 
is  as  follows : — "  As  time  never  fails,  and  the  universe  is  eternal,  neither 
the  T4nais,  nor  the  Nile,  can  have  flowed  forever.  The  places  where 
they  rise  were  once  dry,  and  there  is  a  limit  to  their  operatioria ;  but 
there  is  none  to  time.  So  also  of  all  other  rivers  ;  they  spring  up,  and 
Ihey  perish ;  and  the  sea  also  continually  deserts  some  lands  and  in- 
▼ades  others.  .  The  same  tracts,  therefore,  of  the  earth  are  not,  some 
always  sea,  and  others  always  continents,  but  every  thing  changes  in 
the  course  of  timer." 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  Greeks  had  not  only  derived  from  preced- 
ing nations,  but  had  also,  in  so^ie  slight  degree,  deduced  from  their 
own  observations,  the  theory  of  periodical  revolutions  in  the  inorganic 
world  :  there  is,  however,  no  ground  for  imagining  that,  they  contem- 
plated former  changes  in  the  races  of  animals  and  plants.  Even  the 
fact  that  marine  remains  were  inclosed  in  solid  rocks,  although  ob- 
served by  some,  and  even  made  the  groundwork  of  geological  specu- 
lation, never  stimulated  the  industry  or  guided  the  inquiries  of  natural- 
ists. It  is  not  impossible  that  the  theory  of  equivocal  generation  might 
have  engendered  some  indifference  on  this  subject,  and  that  a  belief  in 
the  spontaneous  production  of  living  beings  from  the  eai'th  or  corrupt 
matter,  might  have  caused  the  organic  world  to  appear  so  unstable 
and  fluctuating,  that  phenomena  indicative  of  former  changes  would 
not  awaken  intense  curiosity.  The  Egyptians,  it  is  true,  had  taught, 
and  the  Stoics  had  repeated,  that  the  earth  had  once  given  birth  to 
some  monstrous  animals,  which  existed  no  longer;  but  the  prevailing 
opinion  seems  to  have  been,  that  after  each  great  catastrophe  the  same 
species  of  animals  were  created  over  again.  This  tenet  is  implied  in  a 
passage  of  Seneca,  where,  speaking  of  a  future  deluge,  he  says,  "  Every 
animal  shall  be  generated  anew,  and  man  free  from  guilt  shall  be  given 
to  the  earth."* 

An  old  Arabian  version  of  the  doctrine  of  the  successive  revolutions 
of  the  globe,  translated  by  Abraham  Ecchellensis,f  seems  to  form  a 
singular  exception  to  the  general  rule,  for  here  we  find  the  idea  of  dif- 
ferent genera  and  species  having  been  created.     The  Gerbanites,  a  sect 

♦  Umne  ex  inte^o  animal  generabitur,  dabiturque  tcrris  homo  inscius  Bcele- 
mm. — Quest.  Nat  lii.  c  29. 

f  This  author  was  Regius  Professor  of  Syriac  and  Arabic  at  Parik,  where,  ia 
1685.  he  published  a  Latin  translation  of  many  Arabian  MSS.  on  different  de- 
partments of  philosophy.   This  work  has  always  been  considered  of  high  authority. 
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of  astronomers  who  flourished  some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
taught  as  follows : — "  That  after  every  period  of  thirty-six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  there  were  produced  a  pair  of 
every  specie^  of  animal,  both  male  and  female,  from  whom  animals 
might  be  propagated  and  inhabit  this  lower  world.  But  when  a  cir- 
culation of  the  heavenly  orbs  was  completed,  which  is  finished  in  that 
space  of  years,  other  genera  and  species  of  animals  are  propagated,  as 
also  of  plants  and  other  things,*  and  the  first  order  is  destroyed,  and  so 
it  goes  on  forever  and  ever."* 

Theory  of  Strabo, — As  we  learn  much  of  the  tenets  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Oriental  schools  in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  so,  many  specula- 
tions of  the  early  Greek  authors  are  made  known  to  us  in  the  works  of 
the  Augustan  and  later  ages.  Strabo,  in  particular,  enters  largely,  in 
the  second  book  of  his  Geography,  into  the  opinions  of  Eratosthenes  and 
other  Greeks  on  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  geology,  viz.,  by 
what  causes  marine  shells  came  to  be  plentifully  buried  in  the  earth  at 
such  great  elevations  and  distances  fr()m  the  sea. 

He  notices,  amongst  others,  the  explanation  of  Xanthus  the  Lydian, 
who  said  that  the  seas  had  once  been  more  extensive,  and  that  they  had 
afterwards  been  partially  dried  up,  as  in  his  own  time  many  lakes,  rivers, 
and  wells  in  Asia  had  failed  during  a  season  of  drought.  Treating  this 
conjecture  with  merited  disregard,  Strabo  passes  on  to  the  hypothesis 
of  Strato,  the  natural  philosopher,  who  had  observed  that  the  quantity 
of  mud  brought  down  by  rivers  into  the  Euxine  was  so  great,  that  its 
bed  must  be  gradually  raised,  while  the  rivers  still  continue  to  pour  in 
an  undiminished  quantity  of  water.  He,  therefore,  conceived  that,  ori- 
ginally, when  the  Euxine  was  an  inland  sea,  its  level  had  by  this  means 
become  so  much  elevated  that  it  burst  its  barrier  near  Byzantium,  and 
formed  a  communication  with  the  Propontis  ;  and  this  partial  drainage, 
he  supposed,  had  already  converted  the  left  side  into  marshy  ground, 
and  thus,  at  last,  the  whole  would  be  choked  up  with  soil.  So,  it  was 
argued,  the  Mediterranean  had  once  opened  a  passage  for  itself  by  the 
Columns  of  Hercules  into  the  Atlantic  ;  and  perhaps  the  abundance  of 
sea-shells  in  Africa,  near  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  might  also  be 
the  deposit  of  some  former  inland  sea,  which  had  at  length  forced  a 
passage  and  escaped. 

*  OerbanitA  doccbant  singulos  triginta  sex  mille  annos  quadringenios,  viginti 
qniuque  bina  ex  singulis  animalium  speciebus  produci,  raarem  scilicet  ac  feminom 
ex  quibus  animalia  propogantur,  huncque  inferiorem  incolunt  orb^m.  Absolut4 
autem  coelestium  orbium  circulatione,  quso  ilio  annorum  conficitur  spatio,  iterum 
alia  producuntur  animalium  genera  et  species,  quemadmodum  et  plaotarum  alia- 
rumque  rerum^  et  primus  destruitur  ordo,  sicque  iu  infinitum  producitur. — Histor. 
Orient  Suppl.  per  Abrahamum  Ecchellensem,  Syrum  Manmitam,  cap.  7.  et  8.  ad 
calcem  Chronici  OrientalL    Parisiis,  e  Typ.  Regia.  1685,  fol. 

I  have  given  the  punctuation  as  in  ine  Paris  edition,  there  being  no  comma 
after  quinque  ;  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  de  Schlegel,  I  have  referred  the  nuiD- 
ber  twenty-five  to  the  perM  of  vears,  and  not  to  the  number  of  pairs  of  each 
•pecies  created  at  one  time,  as  I  had  done  in  the  two  first  editions.  Fortis  in- 
ferred that  twenty-five  new  9pecie9  only  were  created  at  a  time ;  a  constructioa 
which  the  passage  will  not  admit    M6m.  anr  rUiat  Nat.  de  Tltalie,  voL  L  p.  202. 
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But  Strabo  rejects  this  theory,  as  insufficient  to  account  for  all  the 
phenomena,  and  he  proposes  one  of  his  own,  the  profoundness  of  which 
modem  geologists  are  only  beginning  to  appreciate.  *'  It  is  not,"  he 
says,  "  because  the  lands  covered  by  seas  were  originally  at  different 
altitudes,  that  the  waters  have  risen,  or  subsided,  or  receded  from  some 
parts  and  inundated  others.  But  the  reason  is,  that  the  same  land  is 
sometimes  raised  up  and  sometimes  depressed,  and  the  sea  also  is  simul- 
taneously raised  and  depressed,  so  that  it  either  overflows  or  returns 
into  its  own  place  again.  We  must,  therefore,  ascribe  the  cause  to  the 
ground,  either  to  that  ground  which  is  under  the  sea,  or  to  that  which 
becomes  flooded  by  it,  but  rather  to  that  which  lies  bt4ieath  the  sea,  for 
this  is  more  movable  and,  on  account  of  its  humidity,  can  be  altered 
with  greater  celerity.*  It  is  proper,'^  he  observes  in  continuation,  "  to 
derive  our  explanations  from  things  which  are  obvious,  and  in  some 
measure  of  daily  occurrence,  such  as  deluges,  earthquakes,  and  volcanic 
eruptionSyf  and  sudden  swellings  of  the  land  7>eneaih  the  sea  ;  for  the 
last  raise  up  the  sea  also ;  and  when  the  same  lands  subside  again,  they 
occasion  the  sea  to  be  let  down.  And  it  is  not  merely  the  small,  but 
the  large  islands  also,  and  not  merely  the  islands,  but  the  continents 
which  can  be  lifted  up  together  with  the  sea ;  and  both  large  and  small 
tracts  may  subside,  for  habitations  and  cities,  like  Bure,  Bizona,  and 
many  others,  have  been  engulphed  by  earthquakes." 

In  another  place,  this  learned  geographer,  in  alluding  to  the  tradition 
that  Sicily  had  been  separated  by  a  convulsion  from  Italy,  remarks,  that 
at  present  the  land  near  the  sea  in  those  parts  was  rarely  shaken  by 
earthquakes,  since  there  were  now  open  orifices  whereby  fire  and  ignited 
maters,  and  waters  escape ;  but  formerly,  when  the  volcanoes  of  Etna, 
the  Lipari  Islands,  Ischia,  and  others,  were  closed  up,  the  imprisoned 
fire  and  wind  might  have  produced  far  more  vehement  movements.J 
The  doctrine,  therefore,  that  volcanoes  are  safety-valves,  and  that  the 
subterranean  convulsions  are  probably  most  violent  when  first  the  vol- 
canic energy  shifts  itself  to  a  new  quarter,  is  not  modern. 

We  learn  from  a  passage  in  Strabo,§  that  it  was  a  dogma  of  the 
Gaulish  Druids  that  the  universe  was  immortal,  but  destined  to  survive 
catastrophes  both  of  fire  and  water.  That  this  doctrine  was  communi- 
cated to  them  from  the  East,  with  much  of  their  learning,  cannot  be 
doubted.  Caesar,  it  will  be  remembered,  says  that  they  made  use  of 
Greek  letters  in  arithmetical  computations.! 

•  •*  Quod  enim  hoc  attollitur  aut  subsidit,  et  vel  inundat  qaiedam  loca,  vel  ab 
lis  recedit,  ejus  rei  c^usa  non  est,  quod  alia  aliin  sola  humiliora  sint  aut  altiora ; 
bed  (|uod  idem  solum  modO  attollitur  modO  deprimitur,  simulque  etiam  mod6 
attollitur  mod6  deprimitur,  mare :  itaque  vel  exundat  vel  in  suum  redit  locum.'* 

Postea.  p.  88.  •*  Restat,  ut  causam  adscribamus  solo,  sive  quod  mari  subest 
ftive  quod  inuad&tur;  potids  tamen  ei  quod  mari  subest.  Hoc  enim  multO  est 
mobiUus,  fit  quod  ob  humiditatem  celerids  multari  possit." — Strabo,  Geog.  Edit 
Alraelov.  Amst.  1707,  lib.  I. 

f .  Volcanic  eruptiong,  eruptiones  flatuum,  in  the  Latin  translations,  and  in  the 
original  Greek,  avafwrmtamy  gaseous  eruptions  f  or  inflations  of  land  I — Ibid.  p.  98. 

X  Strabo,  lib.  tl  p.  896.  g  Book  iy.  |  L.  vL  ch.  xiiL 
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Pliny. — ^This  philosopher  had  no  theoretical  opinions  of  his  own  con- 
cerning changes  of  the  earth's  surface ;  and  in  this  department,  as  in 
others,  he  restricted  himself  to  the  task  of  a  compiler,  without  reasoning 
on  the  facts  stated  by  him,  or  attempting  to  digest  them  into  regular 
order.  But  hb  enumeration  of  the  new  islands  which  had  been  formed 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  other  convulsions,  shows  that  the  ancients 
had  not  been  inattentive  observers  of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
within  the  memory  of  man. 

Such,  then,  appear  to  .have  been  the  opinions  entertained  before  the 
Christian  era,  concerning  the  past  revolutions  of  our  globe.  Although 
no  particular  investigations  had  been  made  for  the  express  purpose  of 
interpreting  the  monuments  of  ancient  changes,  they  were  too  obvious 
to  be  entirely  disregarded  ;  and  the  observation  of  the  present  course  T>f 
nature  presented  too  many  proofs  of  alterations  continually  in  progress 
on  the  earth  to  allow  philosophers  to  believe  that  nature  was  in  a  state 
of  rest,  or  that  the  surface  had  remained,  and  would  continue  to  remain 
unaltered.  But  they  had  never  compared  attentively  the  results  of  the 
destroying  and  reproductive  operations  of  modem  times  with  those  of 
remote  eras,  nor  had  they  ever  entertained  so  much  as  a  conjecture  con- 
cerning the  comparative  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  or  of  living  species 
of  animals  and  plants,  with  those  belonging  to  former  conditions  of  the 
organic  world.  They  had  studied  the  movements  and  positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  with  laborious  industry,  and  made  some  progress  in 
investigating  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms  ;  but  the  an- 
cient history  of  the  globe  was  to  them  a  sealed  book,  and,  although 
written  in  characters  of  the  most  striking  and  imposing  kind,  they  were 
unconscious  even  of  its  existence. 


CHAPTER  III. 

mSTORT   OF   THB   PR00RES8   OF   GEOLOOT — COnHnfUd, 

Amhian  writers  of  the  tenth  century — Ayicenna— Omar— Cosmogony  of  the  Ko- 
nu — ^Eazwini — Earlj  Italian  writers — ^Leonardo  da  Vinci — Fracastoro— Gon- 
trorersy  as  to  the  real  nature  of  fossils — Attributed  to  the  Mosaic  deluge— 
Palissy — Steno— Sdlla^-Quirini — Boyle— Lister —  Leibnitz — Hooke's  Theory 
of  EleTation  by  Earthquakes— Of  lost  species  of  animals — Ray— Physico-theo- 
logical  writers — Woodward's  Diluvial  Theory — Burnet — Whiston— Vallisner^ 
Lasxaro  Moro— QeneroUi — Buffon — His  theory  condemned  by  the  Sorboone  as 
unorthodox — His  deckration — ^Targioiii — Arduino— 31ichell — Oatcott — Raspe 
Fuchsel—Fortis— Testa— Whitehurst—Pallas—Saussure. 

Arabian  writers, — ^After  the  decline  of  the  Riynan  empire,  the  ciil- 
tiration  of  physical  science  was  first  revived  with  some  success  by  the 
Saracens,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  of  our  era.  The 
works  of  the  most  eminent  classic  writers  were  purchased  at  great  ex- 
pense from  the  Christians,  and  translated  into  Arabic  ;  and  Al  MamOn, 
son  of  the  fiElmous  Hariin-al-Rashid,  the  contemporary  oi  Charlemagne, 
received  with  marks  of  distmction,  at  his  court  at  Bagdad,  astronomers 
and  men  of  learning  from  different  countries.  This  ca\iph,  and  some  of 
bis  soccessors,  encountered  much  opposition  and  jea'  usy  from  the  doc- 
tors of  the  Mahometan  law,  who  wished  the  Moslems  to  confine  their 
studies  to  the  Koran,  dreading  the  effects  of  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for 
the  phvacal  sciences.* 

Avieenna. — Almost  all  the  works  of  the  early  Arabian  writers  are 
lost.  Amongst  those  of  the  tenth  century,  of  which  fragments  are  now 
extant,  is  a  short  treatise,  "On  the  Formation  and  Classification  of 
Minerals,"  by  Avieenna,  a  physician,  in  whose  arrangement  there  is  con- 
fiidermble  merit  The  second  chapter,  *'  On  the  Cause  of  Mountains,"  is 
remarkable ;  for  mountains,  he  says,  are  formed,  some  by  essentia], 
others  bv  accidental  causes.  In  illustration  of  the  essentia],  he  instan- 
ces *'  a  violent  earthquake,  by  which  land  is  elevated,  and  becomes  a 
moontain  ;"  of  the  accidental,  the  principal,  he  says,  is  excavation  by 
water,  whereby  cavities  are  produced,  and  adjoining  lands  made  to  stand 
out  and  form  eminences.f 

OwuMT — Co^mo^amy  of  the  Koran, — In  the  same  century,  also,  Omar, 
summed  "  El  Aalem,"  or  "  The  Learned,"  wrote  a  work  on  "  The  Re- 
treal  of  the  Sea."  It  appears  that  on  comparing  the  charts  <A  his  own 
tznke  with  those  made  by  the  Indian  and  Persian  astronomers  two  thou- 
nnd  T€an  before,  be  had  satisfied  himself  that  important  chaises  had 
taken  p2ace  szDce  the  times  of  hist<^  in  the  form  oi  the  coasta  of  Asia, 

•  Mod.  Ucfr.  HBst.  vol.  n.  chapi  iv.  sectioo  iu. 

4  McDftes  q^saioqse  fiunt  ez  causa  estentiali,  quaod^oe  ez  enua  aeodesCali. 
Wm  fSffriTri'-  casML  ss  ex  rebemetiti  iDoto  terns  elevatnr  terra,  et  it  i 
.  At. — If^  Ccogdauaoe  Lapidum,  ed  Gedaai,  1M2L 
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and  that  the  eitension  of  the  sea  had  been  greater  at  some  former  pe« 
riods.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  numerous  salt  springs 
and  marshes  in  the  mterior  of  Asia.,— a  phenomenon  from  which  Pallas, 
in  more  recent  times,  has  drawn  the  same  inference. 

Von  Hoff  has  suggested,  with  great  probability,  that  the  changes  in 
the  level  of  the  Caspian  (some  of  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  have 
happened  within  the  histoncal  era),  and  the  geological  appearances  in 
that  district,  indicating  the  desertion  by  that  sea  of  its  ancient  bed,  had 
probably  led  Omar  to  his  theory  of  a  general  subsidence.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  proofs  relied  on,  his  systeofi  was  declared  con- 
tradictory to  certam  passages  in  the  Koran,  and  he  was  called  upon 
publicly  to  recant  his  errors  ;  to  avoid  which  persecution  he  went  into 
voluntary  banishment  from  Samarkand.* 

The  cosmological  opinions  expressed  in  the  Koran  are  few,  and 
merely  introduced  mcidentally :  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  they  could  have  interfered  so  seriously  with  free  discussion  on  the 
former  changes  of  the  globe.  The  Prophet  declares  that  the  earth  was 
created  in  two  days,  and  the  mountiuns  were  then  placed  on  it ;  and 
during  these,  and  two  additional  days,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were 
formed  ;  and  in  two  more  the  seven  heavens.f  There  is  no  more  de- 
tail of  circumstances  ;  and  the  deluge,  which  is  also  mentioned,  is  dis- 
cussed with  equal  brevity.  The  waters  are  represented  to  have  poured 
out  of  an  oven  ;  a  strange  fable,  said  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Persian 
Magi,  who  represented  them  asissuing  from  the  oven  of  an  old  woman.J 
All  men  were  drowned,  save  Noah  and  his  family ;  and  then  God  said, 
"  0  earth,  swallow  up  thy  waters ;  and  thou,  0  heaven,  withhold  thy 
rain  ;"  and  immediately  the  waters  abated.  § 

We  may  suppose  Omar  to  have  represented  the  desertion  of  the  land 
by  the  sea  to  have  been  gradual,  and  that  his  hypothesis  required  a 
greater  lapse  of  ages  than  was  consistent  with  Moslem  orthodoxy  ;  for 
it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  Koran,  that  man  and  this  planet  were  cre- 
ated at  the  same  time  ;  and  although  Mahomet  did  not  limit  expressly 
the  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  yet  he  gave  an  implied  sanction  to  the 
Mosaic  chronology,  by  the  veneration  expressed  by  him  for  the  He- 
brew Patriarchs.  II 

♦  Von  Hoff,  Gesohichte  der  Ver&nderungen  der  Erdoberflllche,  voL  i.  p.  406, 
who  cites  Delisle,  bey  Hismaim  Welt-und  Volkergeschichte.  Alte  Gescoichte 
!«•'  theil,  8.  284. — The  Arabian  persecntions  for  heretical  dogmas  in  theology  were 
often  very  sanguinary.  In  the  same  agea  wherein  learning  was  most  in  esteem, 
the  Mahometans  were  divided  into  two  sects,  one  of  whom  maintained  that  the 
Koran  was  increate,  and  had  subsisted  in  the  very  essence  of  God  from  all  eter- 
nity ;  and  the  other,  the  Motazalites,  who,  admitting  that  the  K<iran  was  institu- 
ted by  God,  conceived  it  to  have  been  first  made  when  revealed  to  the  Prophet 
at  Mecca,  and  accused  their  opponents  of  believing  in  two  eternal  beings.  The 
opinions  of  each  of  these  sects  were  taken  up  by  diffent  caliphs  in  succession,  and 
tne  followers  of  each  sometimes  submitted  to  be  beheaded,  or  flogged  till  at  the 
point  of  death,  rather  than  renounce  their  creed. — ^Mod.  Univ.  Hist  vol  ii  ch.  iv. 

i  Koran,  chap.  xli. 
Sale's  Koran,  chap,  zl  see  note.  §  Ibidi 

Kossa,  appointed  master  to  the  Caliph  Al  Mamtld,  was  author  of  a  book  en 
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A.  inaiiuBcript  work,  entitled  the  "  Wonders  of  Nature/'  is  preserved 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  by  an  Arabian  writer,  Mohammed 
Kaz^ni}  who  flourished  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Hegira,  or  at 
the  close  of  the  thurteenth  century  of  our  era.*  Besides  several  curious 
lemarb  on  aerolites,  earthquakes,  and  the  succesave  changes  of  posi- 
tioD  wbich  the  land  and  sea  have  undergone  we  meet  with  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  passage  which  is  given  as  the  narrative  of  Kidhz,  an  alle- 
gorical personage  : — "  I  passed  one  day  by  a  very  ancient  and  wonders- 
folly  populous  city,  and  asked  one  of  its  inhabitants  how  long  it  had 
bem  (banded.  ' It  is  indeed  x  mighty  city,'  replied  he ;  'we  know 
tot  bow  long^  it  has  existed,  and  our  ancestors  were  on  this  subject 
tt  ignorant  as  ourselves.'  Five  centuries  afterwards,  as  I  passed  by 
the  same  place,  I  could  not  perceive  the  slightest  vestige  of  the  city. 
I  demanded  of  a  peasant,  who  was  gathering  herbs  upon  its  former 
flite,  how  long  it  had  been  destroyed.  '  In  sooth  a  strange  question !' 
replied  he.  '  The  ground  here  has  never  been  different  from  what  you 
BOW  behold  it.' — *  Was  there  not  of  old,'  said  I,  *  a  splendid  city  here  ?' 
—^ Never,'  answered  he,  'so  far  as  we  have  seen,  and  never  did  our 
fathers  speak  to  us  6f  any  such.'  On  my  return  there  500  years  after- 
^wds,  I  found  the  sea  in  the  same  place,  and  on  its  shores  were  a  party 
of  fishermen,  of  whom  I  inquired  how  long  the  land  had  been  cbv- 
^  by  the  waters  ?  '  Is  this  a  question,'  said  they,  '  for  a  man  like 
yoQ?  this  spot  has  always  been  what  it  is  now.'  I  again  returned, 
^  years  lufterwards,  and  the  sea  had  disappeared ;  I  inquired  of  a 
IBSQ  who  stood  alone  upon  the  spot,  how  long  ago  this  change  had 
taken  place,  and  he  gave  me  the  same  answer  as  I  had  received  before, 
^ly,  on  coming  back  again  after  an  equal  lapse  of  time,  I  found 
there  a  flourishing  city,  more  populous  and  more  rich  in  beautiful  build- 
^1  than  the  city  I  had  seen  the  first  time,  and  when  I  would  fain 
have  informed  myself  concerning  its  origin,  the  inhabitant^  answered 
^ '  Its  rise  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity  :  we  are  ignorant  how  long  it  has 
*»8ted,  and  our  fathers  were  on  this  subject  as  ignorant  as  ourselves.' " 
Sorly  Italian  writers. — It  was  not  till  the  earlier  part  of  the  six- 
^nth  century  that  geological  phenomena  began  to  attract  the  attention 
^  the  Christian  nations.  At  that  period  a  very  animated  controversy 
sprang  up  in  Italy,  concerning  the  true  nature  and  origin  of  marine 
sheik,  and  other  organized  fossils,  found  abundantly  in  the  strata  of  the 
peninsula.  The  celebrated  painter  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  in  hb  youth 
"^  pUnned  and  executed  some  navigable  canals  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
^^  one  of  the  first  who  applied  sound  reasoning  to  these  subjects. 
^  mud  of  rivers,  he  said,  had  covered  and  penetrated  into  the  interior 
^  fossil  shells  at  a  time  when  these  were  still  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
^*^  the  coast     "  They  tell  us  that  these  shells  were  formed  in  the 

^l«d  ■  TTie  hiftory  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets^  from  the  Creati-n  of  the 

WoHdr^Uod.  Univ.  Higt.  voL  ii.  ch.  iv. 

.  *  IVantUted  by  MM.  Chezy  and  Do  Sar v,  and  cited  by  M.  EUo  do  Besumonti 

iflild«i8ciKai.l882. 
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hills  bj  the  influence  of  the  stars ;  but  I  ask  where  in  the  hills  are  the 
stars  now  forming  shells  of  distinct  ages  and  species?  and  how  can  the 
stars  explain  the  origin  of  gravel,  occurring  at  different  heights  and 
composed  of  pebbles  rounded  as  if  by  the  motion  of  running  water ;  or 
in  what  manner  can  such  a  cause  account  for  the  petrifaction  in  the 
same  places  of  various  leaves,  sea- weeds,  and  marine-crabs  ?"* 

The  excavations  made  in  1517,  for  repairing  the  city  of  YerootL, 
brought  to  light  a  multitude  of  curious  petrifactions,  and  furnished 
matter  for  speculation  to  different  authors,  and  among  the  rest  to 
FracasU>ro,f  who  declared  his  opinion,  that  fossil  shells  had  all  belonged 
to  living  animals,  which  had  formerly  lived  and  multiplied  where  these 
exuviae  u-e  now  found.  He  exposed  the  absurdity  of  having  recourse 
to  a  certain  "  plastic  force,"  which  it  was  said  had  power  to  iiashioii 
stones  into  organic  forms ;  and  with  no  less  cogent  arguments,  demon- 
strated the  futility  of  attributing  the  situation  of  the  shells  m  questioii 
to  the  Mosaic  deluge,  a  theory  obstinately  defended  by  some.  That 
inundation,  he  observed,  was  too  transient ;  it  consisted  principally  of 
fluviatile  waters ;  and  if  it  had  transported  shells  to  great  distances* 
must  have  strewed  them  over  the  surface,  not  buried  them  at  vast 
depths  in  the  interior  of  mountuns.  His  clear  exposition  of  the  evi- 
dence would  have  terminated  the  discussion  forever,  if  the  passions  of 
mankind  had  not  been  enlisted  in  the  dispute ;  and  even  though  doubts 
should  for  a  time  have  remained  m  some  minds,  they  would  speedily 
have  been  removed  by  the  fresh  information  obtained  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  respecting  the  structure  of  fossil  remains,  and  of 
their  living  analogues. 

But  the  clear  and  philosophical  views  of  Fracastoro  were  disre- 
garded, and  the  talent  and  argumentative  powers  of  the  learned  wete 
doomed  for  three  centuries  to  be  wasted  in  the  discussion  of  these  two 
simple  an^  preliminary  questions :  first,  whether  fossil  remains  had 
ever  belonged  to  living  creatures ;  and,  secondly,  whether,  if  this  be 
admitted,  all  the  phenomena  could  not  be  explained  by  the  delnge  of 
NoaH.  It  had  been  the  general  belief  of  the  Christian  world  down  to 
the  period  now  under  consideration,  that  the  origin  of  this  planet  was 
not  more  remote  than  a  few  thousand  years ;  and  that  since  the  crea- 
tion the  deluge  was  the  only  great  catastrophe  by  which  considenible 
change  had  been  wrought  on  the  earth's  surface.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opinion  was  scarcely  less  general,  that  the  final  dissolution  ci  our 
system  was  an  event  to  be  looked  for  at  no  distant  period.  The  era,  it 
is  true,  of  the  expected  millennium  had  passed  away ;  and  for  five 
himdred  years  after  the  fatal  hour  when  the  annihilation  t>f  the  planet 

*  See  Yentnri's  extracts  jfrom  Da  Vinci's  MMS.  now  in  Library  of  Institute  of 
France.  They  are  not  mentioned  by  Brocchi,  and  my  attention  was  first  called 
to  them  by  Mr,  Hallam.    L.  da  Vinci  died  a.  d.  1619. 

f  Museum  CalceoL — See  Brocchi's  Discourse  on  the  Progress  of  the  Stndj  of 
Fossil 'OoBchology  in  Italy,  where  some  of  the  following  notices  on  Italian  witters 
will  be  found  more  at  la^e. 
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had  been  looked  for,  the  monks'  remained  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
rich  grants  of  land  bequeathed  to  them  by  pious  donors,  who,  in  the 
preamble  of  dieeds  beginning  "appropinquante  mundi  termino"— 
"  appropinquante  magno  judicii  die/'  left  lasting  monuments  of  the 
popular  ddusion.* 

But  although  in  the -sixteenth  century  i^  had  become  necessary  to 
interpret  certain  prophecies  respecting  the  millennium  more  liberally, 
and  to  assign  a  more  distant  date  to  the  future  conflagration  of  the 
world,  we  find,  in  the  speculations  of  the  early  geologists,  perpetual 
afluBion  to  such  an  approaching  catastrophe ;  while  in  aU  that  re^uxied 
Hie  antiquity  of  the  earth,  no  modification  whatever  of  the  opinions  of 
the  dark  ages  had  been  effected.  Coni»iderable  alarm  was  at  first  ex- 
cited when  the  attempt  was  made  to  invalidate,  by  physical  proofs,  an 
article  of  faith  so  generally  recieived ;  but  there  was  sufficient  spirit  of 
toleration  and  candor  amongst  the  Italian  ecclesiastics,  to  allow  the  sub- 
ject to  be  canvassed  with  much  freedom.  They  even  entered  warmly 
mto  Uie  controversy  themselves,  often  favoring  different  sides  of  the 
question ;  and  however  much  we  may  deplore  the  loss  of  time  and  labor 
devoted  to  the  defence  of  untenable  positions,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
they  displayed  far  less  polemic  bitterness  than  certain  writers  who  fol- 
kwed  them  "  beyond  the  Alps,"  two  centuries  and  a  half  later. 

C0ITROVER8T  AS  TO   THB   REAL  NATURE   OF   FOSSIL   OROAKIO   REMAINS. 

Mattioii — Falloppio. — The  system  of  scholastic  disputations,  en- 
eouraged  in  the  universities  of  the  middle  ages,  had  unfortunately 
tnmed  men  to  habits  of  indefinite  argumentation ;  and  they  often  pre- 
ferred absurd  and  extravagant  propositions,  because  greater  skill  was 
mjoired  to  maintain  them;  the  end  and  object  of  these  intellectual 
CQiabats  being  victory,  and  not  truth.  No  theory  could  be  so  far- 
fetched or  finntastical  as  not  to  attract  some  followers,  provided  it  fell 
Bwith  popular  notions ;  and  as  cosmogonists  were  not  at  all  restricted, 
klmilding  their  systems,  ^o  the  agency  of  known  causes,  the  opponents 
^  Fracastoro  met  his  arguments  by  feigning  imaginary  causes,  which 
<liffiBed  from  each  other  rather  in  name  than  in  substance.  Andrea 
l(>Uioli,  for  instance,  an  eminent  botanist,  the  illustrator  of  Dioscorides, 
oibraced  the  notion  of  Agricola,  a  skilful  German  miner,  that  a  certain 
''materia  pinguis,"  or  ''fatty  matter,"  set  into  fermentation  by  heat» 
gin  birth  to  fosal  organic  shapes.  Yet  Mattioli  had  come  to  the  con- 
^^nm,  from  his  own  observations,  that  porous  bodies,  such  as  bones 
*nd  shells,  might  be  converted  mto  stone,  as  bebg  permeable  to  what 
^  tenned  the  "  lapidifying  juice."  In  like  manner,  Falloppio  of  Padua 
^^loceived  that  petrified  shells  were  generated  by  fermentation  in  the 
^otB  where  th^  are  found,  or  that  they  had  in  some  cases  acquired 

*  la  Sidlj,  m  particnlmr,  the  title^eeds  of  vuaj  valuable  grants  of  Umd  to  the 
■■Meries  are  headed  bj  tuch  preamblet,  oompoted  by  the  testators  about  the 
food  when  the  good  King  Roger  was  ezpellh^  the  Saracens  ftom  that  island. 
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their  form  from  "  the  tumultuous  moremento  of  terrestrial  exhalations.** 
Although  celebrated  as  a  professor  of  anatomy,  he  taught  that  certain 
tusks  of  elephants,  dug  up  in  his  time  in  Apulia,  were  mere  earthj  con- 
cretions ;  and,  consistently  with  these  principles,  he  even  went  so  far  as 
to  consider  it  probable,  that  the  vases  of  Monte  Testaceo  at  Rome  were 
natural  impressions  stamped  in  the  soil.*  In  the  same  spirit,  Mercati, 
who  published,  in  1574,  faithful  figures  of  the  fossil  shells  preserved  by 
Pope  Sixtus  y .  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican,  expressed  an  opinion  that 
they  were  mere  stones,  which  had  assvimed  their  peculiar  configuration 
from  the  influence  of  the  "heavenly  bodies ;  and  Olivi  of  Cremona,  who 
described  the  fossil  remains  of  a  rich  museum  at  Verona,  was  satisfied 
with  considering  them  as  mere  "  sports  of  nature/' 

Some  of  the  fanciful  notions  of  those  times  were  deemed  less  un- 
reasonable, as  being  somewhat  in  harmony  with  the  Aristotelian  theory 
of  spontaneous  generation,  then  taught  in  all  the  schools.f  For  men 
who  had  been  taught  in  early  youth,  that  a  large  proportion  of  living 
animals  and  plants  was  formed  from  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  - 
or  had  sprung  from  the  corruption  of  organic  matter,  might  easily  per- 
suade themselves  that  organic  shapes,  often  imperfectly  preserved  in 
the  interior  of  solid  rocks,  owed  their  existence  to  causes  equally  ob- 
scure and  mysterious. 

Cardano,  1562. — But  there  were  not  wanting  some  who,  during  the 
progress  of  this  century,  expressed  more  sound  and  sober  opinions.  The 
title  of  a  work  of  Cardano's,  published  in  1552,  "De  Subtilitate"  (cor- 
responding to  what  would  now  be  called  Transcendental  Philosophy), 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  in  the  chapter  on  minerals,  many  far-fetched 
theories  characteristic  of  that  age ;  but  when  treating  of  petrified  shells, 
he  decided  that  they  dearly  indicated  the  former  sojourn  of  the  sea 
upon  the  mountains.^ 

Cesalpino-^MajoH,  1597. — Cesalpino,  a  celebrated  botanist,  con- 
ceived that  fossil  shells  had  been  left  on  the  land  by  the  retiring  sea, 
and  had  concreted  into  stone  during  the  consolidation  of  the  soil  ;§  and 
in  the  following  year  (1597),  Simeone  Majolijl  went  still  farther ;  and, 
coinciding  for  the  most  part  with  the  views  of  Cesalpino,  suggested  that 
the  shells  and  submarine  matter  of  the  Veronese,  and  other  districts, 
migk'.  have  been  cast  up  upon  the  land  by  volcanic  explosions,  like 
those  which  gave  rise,  in  1538,  to  Monte  Nuovo,  near  Puzzuoli.  This 
hint  seems  to  have  been  the  first  imperfect  attempt  to  connect  the  posi- 
tion of  fossil  shells  with  the  agency  of  volcanoes,  a  system  afterwards  more 
fully  developed  by  Hooke,  Lazzaro  Moro,  Hutton,  and  other  writers. 

Two  years  afterwards,  Imperati  advocated  the  a,nimal  origin  of  fossil- 
ized shells,  yet  admitted  that  stones  could  vegetate  by  force  of  **  an 
internal  principle ;''  and,  as  evidence  of  this,  he  referred  to  the  teeth  ot 
fish  and  spines  of  echini  found  petrified.^ 

*  De  FossUibi  pp.  109, 176.  f  Aristetle,  On  Animal^  diaps.  1, 16 

Brocchi,  Con.  Fos.  Subap.  Disc,  sui  Progressl  ?al  Lp.  5*7. 
De  Metallicin.  |  Die*  Canicularea.  \  Storia  Natorale 
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PoHssif^  1580. — ^Palissy,  a  French  writer  on  "  The  Origin  of  Springs 
from  Rain-water,"and  of  other  scientific  works,  undertook,  in  1580,  tc 
combat  the  notions  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  in  Italy,  that  petrified 
sheik  had  all  been  deposited  by  the  universal  deluge.  **  He  was  the 
firety"  said  Fontenelle,  when,  in  the  French  Acadethy,  he  pronounced 
his  eulogy,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later,  "  who  dared  assert,"  in 
Park,  that  fossil  remains  of  testacea  and  fish  had  once  belonged  to  ma- 
rine ammals. 

Fabio  CoUmna, — ^To  enumerate  the  multitude  of  Italian  writers,  who 
advanced  various  hypotheses,  all  equally  fantastical,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  would  be  unprofitably  tedious  ;  but  Fabio  Oo- 
lonna  deserves  to  be  distinguished ;  for,  although  he  gave  way  to  the 
dogma,  that  all  fossil  remains  were  to  be  referred  to  the  deluge  of  Noah, 
he  resisted  the  absurd  theory  of  Stelluti,  who  taught  that  fossil  wood 
and  ammonites  were  mere  clay,  altered  into  such  forms  by  sulphureous 
waters  and  subterranean  heat ;  and  he  pointed  out  the  different  states 
of  sheUs  buried  in  the  strata,  distinguishing  between,  first,  the  mere 
mould  ar  impression;  second,  the  cast  or  nucleus;  and,  thirdly,  the 
remains  of  the  shell  itself.  He  had  also  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to 
point  out  that  some  of  the  fossils  had  belonged  to  marine  and  some  to 
terrestrial  testacea.* 

SUno,  1669. — But  the  most  remarkable  work  oi  that  period  was 
published  by  Steno,  a  Dane,  once  professor  of  anatomy  at  Padua,  and 
who  afterwards  resided  many  years  at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany.  His  treatise  bears  the  quaint  title  of  "  De  Solido  intra  Soli- 
dum  naturaltier  contento  (1669),''  by  which  the  author  intended  to 
express,  **  On  Gems,  Crystals,  and  organic  Petrifactions  inclosed  within 
solid  Rocks."  This  work  attests  the  priority  of  the  Italian  school  in 
geological  research ;  exemplifying  at  the  same  time  the  powerful  obsta- 
cles opposed,  in  that  age,  to  the  general  reception  of  enlarged  views  in 
the  science.  It  was  still  a  favorite  dogma,  that  the  fossil  remains  of 
sheUs  and  marine  creatures  were  not  of  animal  origin ;  an  opinion  ad- 
hered to  by  many  from  their  extreme  reluctance  to  believe,  that  the 
earth  could  have  been  inhabited  by  living  beings  before  a  great  part  of 
the  existing  mountains  were  formed.  In  reference  to  this  controversy, 
Steno  had  dissected  a  shark  recently  taken  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
had  demonstrated  that  its  teeth  and  bones  were  identical  with  many 
fossils  found  in  Tuscany.  He  had  also  compared  the  shells  discovered 
in  the  Italian  strata  with  living  species,  p<Mnted  out  their  resemblance, 
and  traced  the  various  gradations  from  shells  merely  calcined,  or  which 
bad  only  lost  their  animal  gluten,  to  those  petrifactions  in  which  there 
was  a  perfect  substitution  of  stony  matter.  In  his  division  of  mineral 
mawsea,  be  insisted  on  the  secondary  origin  ci  those  deposits  in  which 
the  spoils  of  animals  or  fragments  of  older  rocks  were  inclosed.  He 
dkuug  lushed  between  marine  formations  and  those  of  a  fluviatile  char- 

*  Owui.  m^fi  Afrimali  aqusL  e  terrest  1624. 
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acter,  the  last  containing  reeds,  grasses,  or  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees.  He  argued  in  favor  of  the  original  horizontalitj  of  sedimentary 
deposits,  attributing  their  present  inclined  and  vertical  position  some- 
times to  the  escape  of  subterranean  vapors  heaving  the  crust  of  the 
earth  from  below  upwards,  and  sometimes  to  the  falling  in  of  masses 
overlying  subterranean  cavities. 

He  declared  that  he  had  obtained  proof  that  Tuscany  must  sucoes- 
Aively  have  acquired  six  distinct  configurations,  having  been  twice  cov- 
ered by  water,  twice  laid  dry  with  a  level,  and  twice  with  an  uregular 
and  uneven  surface.*  He  displayed  great  anxiety  to  reconcile  his  new 
views  with  Scripture,  for  which  purpose  he  pointed  to  certain  rocks  as 
having  been  formed  before  the  existence  of  animals  and  plants :  select- 
ing unfortunately  as  examples  certain  formations  of  limestone  and  sand- 
stone in  his  own  country,  now  known  to  contain,  though  sparingly,  the 
remains  of  animals  and  plants, — strata  which  do  not  even  rank  as  the 
oldest  part  of  our  secondary  series.  Steno  suggested  that  Moses,  when 
speaking  of  the  loftiest  mountains  as  having  been  covered  by  the  deluge, 
meant  merely  the  loftiest  of  the  hills  then  existing,  which  may  not  have 
been  very  high.  The  diluvian  waters,  he  supposed,  may  have  issued 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth  into  which  they  had  retired,  when  in  the 
beginning  the  land  was  separated  from  the  sea.  These,  and  other 
hypotheses  on  the  same  subject,  are  not  calculated  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  treatise,  and  could  scareely  fail  to  detract  from  the  authority  of 
those  opinions  which  were  sound  and  legitimate  deductions  from  fact 
and  observation.  They  have  served,  nevertheless,  as  the  germs  of  many 
popular  theories  of  later  times,  and  in  an  expanded  form  have  been  put 
forth  as  original  inventions  by  some  of  our  contemporaries. 

Scilla,  1670. — Scilla,  a  Sicilian  painter,  published,  in  1670,  a  treatise, 
in  Latin,  on  the  fossils  of  Calabria,  illustrated  by  good  engravings. 
This  work  proves  the  continued  ascendancy  of  dogmas  often  refuted  ; 
for  we  find  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  author  chiefly  directed  against 
the  obstinate  incredulity  of  naturalists  as  to  the  organic  nature  of  fossil 
shells.f  Like  many  eminent  naturalists  of  his  day,  Scilla  gave  way  to  the 
popular  persuasion,  that  all  fossil  shells  were  the  effects  and  proofs  of  the 
Mosaic  deluge.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  was  perfectly  sincere, 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries  who  took  the  same  course  were  certainly 
not  sa  But  so  eager  were  they  to  root  out  what  they  justly  considered 
an  absurd  prejudice  respecting  the  nature  of  organized  fossils,  that  they 
seem  to  have  been  ready  to  make  any  concessions,  in  order  to  establish 
this  preliminary  point.  Such  a  compromising  policy  was  short-sighted, 
since  it  was  to  little  purpose  that  the  nature  of  the  documents  should  at 

*  Sex  itaque  distinctaa  EtruriaB  fades  agoosdmos,  dam  bis  fioida,  bis  plana,  et 
sicca,  bU  aspera  fuerit,  ifcc. 

f  Scilla  quotes  the  remark  of  Cicero  on  the  story  that  a  stooe  in  Chios  had  been 
deft  open,  and  presented  the  head  of  Paniscos  in  relief : — **  I  believe,"  said  the 
orator,  "  that  the  figure  bore  some  resemblance  to  Panisous,  but  not  such  that 
jovL  would  have  deemed  it  sculptured  by  Soopas ;  lor  «hance  never  perfectiy 
mutates  the  truth." 
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length  be  correctlj  understood,  if  men  were  to  be  prevented  from  dedu* 
tiag  fair  c<»iclusions  from  them. 

Diluvial  Theory. — ^The  theologians  who  now  entered  the  field  in 
Italj,  Germany,  France,  and  England,  were  innumerable ;  and  hence- 
forward, they  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  position,  that  all  marine 
organic  remsuns  were  proofs  of  the  Mosaic  deluge,  were  exposed  to  thi» 
imputation  of  disbelieving  the  whole  of  the  sacred  writings.  Scarcely 
any  step  had  been  made  in  approximating  to  sound  theories  since  the 
time  of  Fracastoro,  more  than  a  hundred  years  having  been  lost,  in 
writing  down  the  d(^ma  that  organized  fossils  were  mere  sports  of 
nature.  An  additional  period  of  a  century  and  a  half  was  now  destined 
to  be  consumed  in  explodmg  the  hypothesis,  that  organized  fossils  had 
all  been  buried  in  the  solid  strata  by  Noah's  flood.  Never  did  a  theo- 
retical fallacy,  in  any  branch  of  science,  interfere  more  seriously  with 
accurate  observation  and  the  systematic  classification  of  facts.  In  re- 
cent times,  we  may  attribute  our  rapid  progress  chiefly  to  the  careful 
determination  of  the  order  of  succession  in  mineral  masses,  by  means  of 
their  different  organic  contents,  and  their  regular  superposition.  But 
the  old  diluvialists  were  induced  by  their  system  to  confound  all  the 
groups  of  strata  together  instead  of  discriminating, — to  refer  all  appear- 
ances to  one  cause  and  to  one  brief  period,  not  to  a  variety  of  causes 
acting  throughout  a  long  succession  of  epochs.  They  saw  the  phenom- 
auL  only  as  they  desired  to  see  them,  sometimes  misrepresenting  facts, 
and  at  other  times  deducing  false  conclusions  from  correct  data.  Under 
the  influence  of  such  prejudices,  three  centuries  were  of  as  little  avail  as 
a  few  years  in  our  own  times,  when  we  are  no  longer  required  to  propel 
the  vessel  against  the  force  of  an  adverse  current. 

It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  forewarn  the  reader,  that  in  tracing  the 
history  of  geolc^y  from  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  must  expect  to  be  occupied  with  accounts  of  tho 
retardation,  as  well  as  of  the  advance,  of  the  science.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  frequent  revival  of  exploded  errors,  and  the  re- 
lapse from  sound  to  the  most  absurd  opinions ;  and  to  dwell  on  futile 
reasoning  and  visionary  hypothesis,  because  some  of  the  most  extrava- 
gant systems  were  mvented  or  controverted  by  men  of  acknowledged 
talent  In  short,  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  geology  is  the  hbtory  of 
a  constant  and  violent  struggle  of  new  opinions  against  doctrines  sanc- 
tioned by  the  implicit  faith  of  many  generations,  and  supposed  Co  rest 
on  scriptural  authority.  The  inquiry,  therefore,  although  highly  in- 
teresting to  one  who  studies  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  is  too 
often  barren  of  instruction  to  him  who  searches  for  truths  in  physical 
science. 

Quirini,  1676. — Quuini*  in  1676,*  contended,  in  opposition  to  SciUa, 
that  the  diluvian  waters  could  not  have  conveyed  heavy  bodies  to  the 
;  of  mountains,  ance  the  agitation  of  the  sea  never  (as  Boyle  had 

*  De  TestaceiB  foitilibiis  Mtia.  SeptalianL 
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demonstrated)  extended  to  great  depths  ;*  and  still  less  could  tho  tes* 
tacea,  as  some  pretended,  have  lived  in  these  diluvian  waters ;  for  **  the 
duration  of  the  flood  was  hrief,  and  the  heavy  rains  must  have  destroyed 
the  saltness  of  the  sea  /"  He  was  the  first  writer  who  ventured  to  main- 
tain that  the  universality  of  the  Mosaic  cataclysm  ought  not  to  be  m- 
sisted  upon.  As  to  the  nature  of  petrified  shells,  he  conceived  that  as 
earthy  particles  united  in  the  sea  to  form  the  shells  of  moUusca,  the 
same  crystallizing  process  might  be  efifected  on  the  land ;  and  that,  in 
the  latter  case,  the  germs  of  the  animals  might  have  been  disseminated 
through  the  substance  of  the  rocks,  and  afterwards  developed  by  virtue 
of  humidity.  Visionary  as  was  this  doctrine,  it  gained  many  proselytes 
even  amongst  the  more  sober  reasoners  of  Italy  and  Germany ;  for  it 
conceded  that  the  position  of  fossil  bodies  could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
the  diluvial  theory. 

Plot — Lister,  16Y8. — In  the  mean  time,  the  doctrine  that  fossil  shells 
had  never  belonged  to  real  animals  maintained  its  ground  in  England, 
where  the  agitation  of  the  question  began  at  a  much  later  period.  Dr. 
Plot,  in  his  "  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire"  (1677),  attributed  to  a 
"  plastic  virtue  latent  in  the  earth"  the  origin  of  fossil  shells  and  fishes  ; 
and  Lister,  to  his  accurate  account  of  British  shells,  in  1678,  added  the 
£ossil  species,  under  the  appellation  of  turbinated  and  bivalve  stones. 
"  Either,"  said  he,  "  these  were  terriginous,  or,  if  otherwise,  the  animals 
they  so  exactly  represent  have  become  extinct"  This  writer  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  who  was  aware  of  the  continuity  oyer  large  districts 
of  the  principal  groups  of  strata  in  the  British  series,  and  who  proposed 
the  construction  of  regular  geological  maps.f 

Leibnitz,  1680. — The  great  mathematician  Leibnitz  published  his 
"  ProtogGBa"  in  1 680.  He  imagined  this  planet  to  have  been  originally 
a  burning  huninous  mass,  which  ever  since  its  creation  has  been  under- 
going refrigeration.  When  the  outer  crust  had  cooled  down  sufficiently 
to  allow  the  vapors  to  be  condensed,  they  fell,  and  formed  a  universal 
ocean,  covering  the  loftiest  mountiuns,  and  investing  the  whole  globie. 
The  crust,  as  it  consoUdated  from  a  state  of  fusion,  assumed  a  vesicular 
and  cavernous  structure ;  and  being  rent  in  some  places,  allowed  the 
water  to  rush  into  the  subterranean  hollows,  whereby  the  level  of  the 
primeval  ocean  was  lowered.  The  breaking  in  of  these  vast  caverns  is 
supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  dislocated  and  deranged  position  of 
the  strata  "  which  Steno  had  described,"  and  the  same  disruptions  com- 

*  The  opinions  of  Boyle,  alluded  to  by  Qoirini,  were  published  a  few  years 
before,  in  a  short  article  entitled  **  On  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea."  From  observations 
collected  from  the  divers  of  the  pearl  fishery,  Boyle  inferred  that,  when  the  waves 
were  six  or  seven  feet  high  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  there  were  no  signs  of 
agitation  at  the  depth  of  fifteen  fiithoros ;  and  that  even  during  heavy  gales  of 
wind,  the  motion  of  the  water  was  exceedingly  diminished  at  the  depth  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  He  had  also  learnt  from  some  of  his  informants,  that  there  were 
currents  running  in  opposite  directions  at  different  depths. — Boyle's  Works,  voL 
iil  p.  110.    London,  1744 

f  See  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  **  Outlines  of  the  Qeology  of  England  and  Walei^* 
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mimicated  Tiolent  moyemente  to  the  incumbent  waters,  whence  great 
iniindationa  ensued.  The  waters,  after  they  had  been  thus  agitated, 
deposited  then:  sedimentary  matter  during  intervals  of  quiescence,  and 
hence  the  various  stony  and  earthy  strata.  "  We  may  recognize,  there- 
fore," says  Leibnitz, ''  a  double  origin  of  primitive  masses,  the  one  by 
refrigeration  from  igneous  fusion,  the  other  by  concretion  from  aqueous 
solution."*  By  the  repetition  of  similar  causes  (the  disruption  of  the 
crust  and  consequent  floods),  alternations  of  new  strata  were  produced, 
until  at  length  these  causes  were  reduced  to  a  condition  of  quiescent 
equilibrium,  and  a  more  permanent  state  of  things  was  estabUshed.f 

Sooke,  1688.— The  "  Posthumous  Works  of  Robert  Hooke,  M.  D.,'* 
well  known  as  a  great  mathematician  and  natural  philosopher,  appeared 
in  1705,  containmg  "  A  Discourse  of  Earthquakes,"  which,  we  are  in- 
formed by  his  editor,  w^  written  in  1668,  but  revised  at  subsequent 
periods.^  Hooke  frequently  refers  to  the  best  Italian  and  English 
authors  who  wrote  before  his  time  on  geological  subjects ;  but  there 
are  no  passages  in  his  works  implying  that  he  participated  in  the  en- 
larged views  of  Steno  and  Lister,  or  of  his  contemporary.  Woodward, 
in  regard  to  the  geographical  extent  of  certain  groups  of  strata.  His 
treatise,  however,  is  the  most  philosophical  production  of  that  age,  in 
regard  to  the  causes  of  former  changes  in  the  oiganic  and  inorganic 
kii^oms  of  nature. 

**  However  trivial  a  thmg,"  he  says,  "  a  rotten  shell  may  appear  to 
Home,  yet  these  monuments  of  nature  are  more  certain  tokens  of  an- 
tiquity than  coins  or  medals,  since  the  best  of  those  may  be  counter- 
feited or  made  by  art  and  design,  as  may  also  books,  manuscripts,  and 
inscriptions,  as  all  the  learned  are  now  sufficiently  satisfied  has  often 
been  actually  practised,"  <fec. ;  "  and  though  it  must  be  granted  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  read  them  (the  records  of  nature)  and  to  raise  a 
chronology  out  of  them,  and  to  state  the  mtervals  of  the  time  wherein 
such  or  such  catastrophes  and  mutations  have  happened,  yet  it  is  not 
impo6sible."§ 

Respecting  the  extinction  of  species,  Hooke  was  aware  that  the 
fossil  anmionites,  nautili,  and  many  other  sheUs  and  fossil  skeletons 
found  in  England,  were  of  different  species  from  any  then  known ;  but 
he  doubted  whether  the  species  had  become  extinct,  observing  that  the 
knowledge  of  naturalists  of  all  the  marine  species,  especially  those  in- 
habiting the  deep  sea,  was  very  deficient.     In  some  parts  of  his  wri- 

*  Unde  jam  daplez  origo  intelligitnr  primomm  eorpomm,  una,  enm  ab  ignif 
finooe  refrigescerent,  altera,  cum  reconcreacerent  ex  aolutione  aqtianim. 

f  Redemite  mox  nmili  causa  strata  Bobinde  alia  aliit  impoDereDtur,  et  fades 
teneri  adhuc  orbis  sepias  novata  est  Donee  quiescentibos  cansis,  atque  SBqnili- 
bratis,  eoDsisteotior  emergeret  remm  status. — For  an  able  analysis  of  the  views  of 
Leibnitz,  in  his  Protogcea,  see  Hr.  Conybeare's  Report  to  the  Brit  Assoc,  on  the 
Progress  of  Geobgical  Science,  1832. 

X  Between  the  year  1688  and  his  death,  m  1708,  he  read  several  memoirs  to 
the  Bojal  Society,  and  delirered  lectures  oo  various  sabrjeeta,  relating  to  Umni 
remains  and  the  effects  of  earthquakes. 

I  Posth.  Worics,  Lecture,  Feb.  29, 1688. 
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tings,  however,  he  leans  to  the  opinion  that  species  had  been  lost ;  and  in 
speculating  on  this  subject,  he  even  suggests  that  there  might  be  some 
connection  between  the  disappearance  of  certain  kinds  of  animals  and 
plants,  and  the  changes  wrought  by  earthquakes  in  former  ages.  Some 
species,  he  observes,  with  great  sagacity,  are  **  peculiar  to  certain  places, 
and  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  If,  then,  such  a  place  had  been  swal- 
lowed up,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  those  animate  beings  may  have 
been  destroyed  with  it ;  and  this  may  be  true  both  of  aerial  and  aquatic 
animals ;  for  those  animated  bodies,  whether  vegetables  or  animals, 
which  were  naturally  nourished  or  refreshed  by  the  air,  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  water,"  <kc.*  Turtles,  he  adds,  and  such  large  ammo- 
nites as  are  found  in  Portland,  seem  to  have  been  the  productions  of 
hotter  countries ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  England  once  lay 
under  the  sea  within  the  torrid  zone !  To  explain  this  and  similar  phe- 
nomena, he  indulges  in  a  variety  of  speculations  concerning  changes  in 
the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  earth's  rotation,  ^'  a  shifting  of  the  earth's 
centre  of  gravity,  analogous  to  the  revolutions  of  the  magnetic  pole," 
<kc.  None  of  these  conjectures,  however,  are  proposed  dogmatically, 
but  rather  in  the  hope  of  promoting  fresh  inquiries  and  experiments. 

In  opposition  to  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  we  find  him  argumg 
against  the  idea  that  nature  had  formed  fossil  bodies  **  for  no  other  end 
than  to  play  the  mimic  in  the  mineral  kingdom ;" — maintaining  that 
figured  stones  were  ''  really  the  several  bodies  they  represent,  or  the 
mouldings  of  them  petrified,"  and  not,  as  some  have  unagined,  '  a  lusus 
naturae,'  sporting  herself  in  the  needless  formation  of  useless  beings. "f 

It  was  objected  to  Hooke,  that  his  doctrine  of  the  extinction  of 
species  derogated  from  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  omnipotent  Crea- 
tor ;  but  he  answered,  that,  as  individuals  die,  there  may  be  some  ter- 
mination to  the  duration  of  a  species ;  and  his  opinions,  he  declared, 
were  not  repugnant  to  Holy  Writ :  for  the  Scriptures  taught  that  our 
system  was  degenerating,  anH  tending  to  its  final  dissolution ;  "  and  as, 
when  that  shall  happen,  all  the  species  will  be  lost,  why  not  some  at , 
one  time  and  some  at  another  V'X 

But  his  principal  object  was  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  shells 

♦  Poeth.  Works,  p.  321 

f  Poeth.  Works,  Xectare,  Feb.  16, 1688.  Hooke  explained  with  ooosiderable 
clearness  the  diflferent  modes  wherein  organic  sabstanoes  may  become  lapidified ; 
and,  among  other  illustrations,  he  mentions  some  silicified  palm-wood  brought 
from  Africa,  on  which  M.  de  la  Hire  had  read  a  memoir  to  tAe  Rojal  Academy 
of  France  (June,  1692\  wherein  he  had  pointed  out,  not  onlv  the  tubes  running 
the  length  of  the  trunK,  but  the  roots  at  one  extremit;^.  De  la  Hire,  savs  Hooke, 
also  treated  of  certain  trees  found  petrified  in  the  ** river  that  passes  by  Bakan, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  and  which  nas  for  the  space  of  ten  leagues  the  virtue  of 
petri^ing  wood."  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  silicified  wood  of  the  Irawadi 
should  have  attracted  attention  more  than  one  hundred  years  aga  Remarkable 
discoveries  have  been  made  there  in  later  times  of  fos^ animals  and  vegetables, 
by  Mr.  Orawfurd  and  Dr.  Wallich. — See  Oeol  Trans,  vd.  il  part  iil  p  877,  second 
series.  De  la  Hire  cites  Father  Duchatc,  in  the  second  volume  of  **  Observatioof 
made  in  the  Indies  by  the  Jesuits." 

X  Posth.  Works,  Lecture,  May  29,  1689. 
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had  been  conveyea  into  the  higher  parts  of  "  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and 
Pjrenean  hills,  and  the  interior  of  continents  in  general."  These  and 
oUier  appearances,  he  said,  might  have  been  brought  about  by  earth- 
quakes, "  which  have  turned  plains  into  mountains,  and  mountains  into 
plains,  seas  into  land,  and  land  into  seas,  made  rivers  where  there  were 
none  before,  and  swallowed  up  others  that  formerly  were,  (fee,  (fee. ;  and 
which,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  have  wrought  many  great  changes 
on  the  superficial  parts  of  the  earth,  and  have  been  the  instruments  of 
placing  shells,  bones,  plants,  fishes,  and  the  like,  in  those  places  where, 
with  much  astonishment,  we  find  them."*  This  doctrine,  it  is  true,  had 
been  laid  down  in  terms  almost  equally  explicit  by  Strabo,  to  explain 
the  occurrence  of  fossil  shells  in  the  interior  of  continents,  and  to  that 
geographer,  and  other  writers  of  antiquity,  Hooke  frequently  refers ;  but 
the  reyiyal  and  development  of  the  system  was  an  important  step  in  the 
progress  of  modem  science. 

Hooke  enumerated  all  the  examples  known  to  him  of  subterranean 
dkturbancey  from ''  the  sad  catastrophe  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,"  down 
to  the  Chilian  earthquake  of  1646.  The  elevating  of  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  the  sinking  and  submersion  of  the  land,  and  most  of  the  inequalities 
of  the  earth's  surface,  might,  he  said,  be  accounted  for  by  the  agency 
of  these  subterranean  causes.  He  mentions  that  the  coast  near  Naples 
was  raited  during  the  eruption  of  Monte  Nuovo  ;  and  that,  in  1591,  land 
rose  In  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  during  an  eruption :  and  although  it 
would  be  more  difficult,  he  says,  to  prove,  he  does  not  doubt  but  that 
there  had  been  as  many  earthquakes  in  the  parts  of  the  ^rth  under  the 
ocean,  as  in  the  parts  of  the  dry  land ;  in  confirmation  of  which,  he 
mentions  the  immeasurable  depth  of  the  sea  near  some  volcanoes.  To 
attest  the  extent  of  simultaneous  subterranean  movements,  he  refers  to 
an  earthquake  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  year  1690,  where  the  space  of 
narth  raised,  or  "  struck  upwards,"  by  the  shock,  exceeded,  he  affirms, 
the  length  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 

Hook^e  diluvial  Theory. — As  Hooke  declared  the  favorite  hypothesis 
of  the  day,  "  that  marine  fossil  bodies  were  to  be  referred  to  Noah's 
flood,"  to  be  wholly  untenable,  he  appears  to  have  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  substitute  a  diluvial  theory  of  his  own,  and  thus  he  became  in- 
7olved  in  countless  difficulties  and  contradictions.  **  During  the  great 
catastrophe,"  he  said,  **  there  might  have  been  a  changing  of  that  part 
which  was  before  dry  land  into  sea  by  sinking,  and  of  that  which  was 
sea  into  dry  land  by  raising,  and  marine  bodies  might  have  been  buried 
in  sediment  beneath  the  ocean,  in  the  interval  between  the  creation  and 
the  deluge."!  Then  follows  a  disquisition  on  the  separation  of  the  land 
from  the  waters,  mentioned  in  Genesis ;  during  which  operation  some 
places  of  the  shell  of  the  earth  were  forced  outwards,  and  others  pressed 
downwards  or  inwards,  Ac.  His  diluvial  hypothesis  very  much  re- 
sembled that  of  Steno,  and  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  fundamental 

•  Posth.  WorkM,  p  812.  f  Po»*h-  Works,  p.  4ia 
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principles  professed  by  bim,  tbat  be  would  explain  tbe  former  cbanges 
of  tbe  eartb  in  a  more  natural  manner  tban  otbers  bad  done.  Wben, 
in  despite  of  tbis  declaration,  be  required  a  former  "  crisis  of  nature/' 
and  taugbt  tbat  eartbquakes  bad  become  debilitated,  and  tbat  tbe  Alps, 
Andes,  and  otber  cbains,  bad  been  lifted  up  in  a  few  montbs,  be  was 
compelled  to  assume  so  rapid  a  rate  of  cbange,  tbat  bis  macbinerj  ap- 
peared scarcely  less  extravagant  tban  tbat  of  bis  most  fanciful  prede- 
cessors. For  tbis  reason,  perbaps,  bis  wboletbeory  of  eartbquakes  met 
witb  undeserved  neglect. 

Hof^,  1602. — One  of  bis  contemporaries,  tbe  celebrated  naturalist^ 
Ray,  participated  in  tbe  same  desire  to  explain  geological  pbenomena 
by  reference  to  causes  less  bypotbetical  tban  tbose  usually  resorted  to.* 
In  bis  essay  on  *'  Cbaos  and  Creation,"  be  proposed  a  system,  agreeing 
in  its  outline,  and  in  many  of  its  details,  witb  tbat  of  Hooke ;  but  bis 
knowledge  of  natural  bistory  enabled  bim  to  elucidate  tbe  subject  witb 
various  original  observations.  Eartbquakes,  be  suggested,  migbt  bave 
been  the  second  causes  employed  at  tbe  creation,  in  separating  tbe  land 
^m  tbe  waters,  and  in  gathering  tbe  waters  together  into  one  place. 
He  mentions,  like  Hooke,  tbe  earthquake  of  1646,  which  bad  violently 
shaken  the  Andes  for  some  hundreds  of  leagues,  and  made  many  alter- 
ations therein.  In  assignmg  a  cause  for  the  general  deluge,  be  preferred 
a  change  in  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity  to  the  introduction  of  eartb- 
quakes. Some  unknown  cause,  be  said,  might  bave  forced  tbe  sub- 
terranean waters  outwards,  as  was,  perbaps,  indicated  by  "  tbe  break- 
ing up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep." 

Ray  was  one  of  tbe  first  of  our  writers  who  enlarged  upon  the  effects 
of  running  water  upon  the  land,  and  of  the  encroachment  of  the  sea 
upon  the  shores.  So  important  did  be  consider  tbe  agency  of  these 
causes,  that  be  saw  in  them  an  indication  of  the  tendency  of  our  system 
to  its  final  dissolution  ;  and  he  wondered  why  the  eartb  did  not  proceed 
more  rapidly  towards  a  general  submersion  beneath  tbe  sea,  when  so 
much  matter  was  carried  down  by  rivers,  or  undermined  in  the  sea-clifis. 
We  perceive  clearly  from  bis  writings,  that  tbe  gradual  decline  of  our 
system,  and  its  future  consummation  by  fire,  was  held  to  be  as  necessary 
an  article  of  faith  by  tbe  orthodox,  as  was  tbe  recent  origin  of  our  planet. 
His  discourses,  like  those  of  Hooke,  are  highly  interesting,  as  attesting 
the  familiar  association  in  tbe  minds  of  philosophers,  in  the  age  of  New- 
ton, of  questions  in  physics  and  divinity.  Ray  gave  an  unequivocal  proof 
of  tbe  sincerity  of  bis  mind,  by  sacrificing  bis  preferment  in  the  church, 
rather  tban  take  an  oath  against  tbe  Covenanters,  which  he  could  not 
reconcile  with  bis  conscience.  His  reputation,  moreover,  in  the  scientific 
world  placed  him  high  above  tbe  temptation  of  courting  popularity,  by 
[mndcring  to  tbe  pbysico-theological  taste  of  bis  age.     It  is,  therefore, 

*  Hiij*ii  Physioo-theologiad  DiaoourMf  were  of  somewhat  later  date  than 
tl(t((tVf»V  fnttiii  work  on  earthquakes  He  speaks  of  Hooke  as  one  **  whom  for  his 
^Ninm^it  and  deep  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  natore  he  deservedly  honor^d^ 
^  UmiW  Mugf,  chap.  iv. 
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enrioiis  to  meet  with  so  many  citations  from  the  Christian  fathers  and 
prophets  in  his  essays  on  physical  science — ^to  find  him  in  one  page  pro- 
ceeding, by  the  strict  roles  of  induction,  to  explain  the  former  changes 
of  the  globe,  and  in  the  neict  gravely  entertaining  the  question,  whether 
the  sun  and  stars,  and  the  whole  heavens,  shall  be  annihilated,  together 
with  the  earth,  at  the  era  of  the  grand  conflagration. 

Woodward,  1695. — Among  the  contemporaries  of  Hooke  and  Ray, 
Woodward,  a  professor  of  medicine,  had  acquired  the  most  extensive 
information  respecting  the  geological  structure  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
He  had  examined  many  parts  of  the  British  strata  with  minute  atten- 
tion ;  and  his  systematic  collection  of  specimens,  bequeathed  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  still  preserved  there  as  arranged  by  him, 
ahows  how  far  he  had  advanced  in  ascertaining  the  order  of  superposi- 
tion. From  the  great  number  of  facts  coUected  by  him,  we  might  have 
expected  his  theoretical  views  to  be  more  sound  and  enlarged  than 
those  of  his  contemporaries ;  but  in  his  anxiety  to  accommodate  all  ob- 
served phenomena  to  the  scriptural  account  of  the  Creation  and  Deluge, 
lie  arrived  at  most  erroneous  results.  He  conceived  *'  the  whole  terres- 
trial globe  to  have  been  taken  to  pieces  and  dissolved  at  the  flood,  and 
the  strata  to  have  settled  down  from  this  promiscuous  mass  as  any  earthy 
sediment  from  a  fluid."*  In  corroboration  of  these  views  he  insisted 
npon  the  fact,  that  "  marine  bodies  are  lodged  in  the  strata  according 
to  the  order  of  their  gravity,  the  heavier  shells  in  stone,  the  lighter  in 
chalk,  and  so  of  the  rest."f  Ray  immediately  exposed  the*  unfounded 
nature  of  this  assertion,  remarking  truly  that  fossil  bodies  "  are  often 
mingled,  heavy  with  light,  in  the  same  stratum  f  and  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  Woodward  "  must  have  invented  the  phenomena  for 
the  sake  of  confirming  his  bold  and  strange  hypothesis' '| — a  strong  ex- 
pression from  the  pen  of  a  contemporary. 

Bumety  1690. — At  the  same  time  Burnet  published  his  "Theory  of 
the  Earth."§  The  title  is  most  characteristic  of  the  age, — "  The  Sacred 
Theory  of  the  Earth ;  containing  an  Account  of  the  Original  of  the 
Earth,  and  of  all  the  general  Changes  which  it  hath  already  undergone, 
or  is  to  undergo,  till  the  Consummation  of  all  Things."  Even  Milton 
bad  scarcely  ventured  in  his  poem  to  indulge  his  imagination  so  freely 
in  painting  scenes  of  the  Creation  and  Deluge,  Paradise  and  Chaoe. 
He  explained  why  the  primeval  earth  enjoyed  a  perpetual  spring  before 
the  flood !  showed  how  the  crust  of  the  globe  was  fissured  by  "  the 
sun's  rays,"  so  that  it  burst,  and  thus  the  diluvial  waters  were  let  loose 
from  a  supposed  central  abyss.  Not  satisfied  with  these  themes,  he 
derived  from  the  books  of  the  inspired  writers,  and  even  from  heathen 
authorities,  prophetic  views  of  the  future  revolutions  of  the  globe,  gave 
a  most  terrific  description  of  the  general  conflagration,  and  proved  that 

•  Eway  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth,  1696.    Preface.        \  IWd 

t  CJoQsequences  of  the  Deluge,  p.  166. 

§  First  puUiehed  in  Latin  between  the  years  1680  fmd  1690. 
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a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  will  rise  out  of  a  tecond  chaos — after 
which  will  follow  the  blessed  mOlennium. 

The  reader  should  be  informed,  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many 
respectable  writers  of  that  age,  there  was  good  scriptural  ground  for 
presuming  that  the  garden  bestowed  upon  our  first  parents  was  not  on 
the  earth  itself,  but  above  the  clouds,  in  the  middle  region  between  our 
planet  and  the  moon.  Burnet  approaches  with  becoming  gravity  the 
discussion  of  so  important  a  topic.  He  was  willing  to  concede  that  the 
geographical  position  of  Paradise  was  not  in  Mesopotamia,  yet  he  main- 
tained that  it  was  upon  the  earth,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  near  the 
equinoctial  line.  Butler  selected  this  conceit  ias  a  fair  mark  for  his  satire, 
when,  amongst  the  numerous  accomplishments  of  Hudibras,  he  says, — 

**  He  knew  the  seat  of  Paradise, 
Could  tell  in  what  degree  it  lies ; 
And,  as  he  was  disposed,  could  prove  it 
Below  the  moon,  or  else  above  it" 

Yet  the  same  monarch,  who  is  said  never  to  have  slept  without  Butler's 
poem  under  his  piUow,  was  so  great  an  admirer  and  patron  of  Burnet's 
book,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  translated  from  the  Latin  into  English. 
The  style  of  the  "  Sacred  Theory"  was  eloquent,  and  the  book  dis- 
played powers  of  invention  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
fine  historical  romance,  as  Buffon  afterwards  declared ;  but  it  was 
treated  as  a  work  of  profound  science  in  the  time  of  its  author,  and  was 
panegyrized  by  Addison  in  a  Latin  ode,  while  Steele  praised  it  in  the 
"  Spectator." 

Whiston,  1696. — Another  production  of  the  same  school,  and  equally 
characteristic  of  the  time,  was  that  of  Whiston,  entitied,  "A  New 
Theory  of  the  Earth ;  wherein  the  Creation  of  the  world  in  Six  Days, 
the  Universal  Deluge,  and  the  General  Conflagration,  as  laid  down  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  shown  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  Reason  and 
Philosophy."  He  was  at  first  a  follower  of  Burnet ;  but  his  faith  in^ 
the  infallibility  of  that  writer  was  shaken  by  the  declared  opinion  of 
Newton,  that  there  was  every  presumption  in  astronomy  against  any 
former  change  in  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis.  This  was  a  leaduig 
dogma'  in  Burnet's  system,  though  not  original,  for  it  was  borrowed 
from  an  Italian,  Alessandro  degli  Alessandri,  who  had  suggested  it  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  account  for  the  former  occu- 
pation of  the  present  continents  by  the  sea.  La  Place  has  since  strength* 
ened  the  arguments  of  Newton,  against  the  probability  of  any  former 
revolution  of  this  kind. 

The  remarkable  comet  of  1680  was  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every 
one  when  Whiston  first  began  his  cosmological  studies ;  and  the  princi- 
pal novelty  of  his  speculations  consisted  in  attributing  the  deluge  to  the 
near  approach  to  the  earth  of  one  of  these  erratic  bodies.  Having 
ascribed  an  increase  of  the  waters  to  this  source,  he  adopted  Wood- 
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ward's  theory,  supposing  all  stratified  deposits  to  have  resulted  from 
the  "  chaotic  sediment  of  the  flood."  Whiston  was  one  of  the  first  who 
ventured  to  propose  that  the  text  of  Genesis  should  be  interpreted  dif- 
ferently from  its  ordinary  acceptation,  so  that  the  doctrine  of  the  earth 
having  existed  long  previous  to  the  creation  of  man  might  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  unorthodox.  He  had  the  art  to  throw  an  air  of  plausibility 
over  the  most  improbable  parts  of  his  theory,  and  seemed  to  be  pro- 
ceeding in  the  most  sober  manner,  and,  by  the  aid  of  mathematical  de- 
monstration, to  the  establishment  of  his  various  propositions.  Locke 
pronounced  a  paneg3rric  on  his  theory,  commending  him  for  having  ex- 
plained so  many  wonderful  and  before  inexplicable  things.  His  book, 
as  well  as  Burnet's,  was  attacked  and  refuted  by  Keill.  *  Like  all  who 
introduced  purely  hypothetical  causes  to  account  for  natural  phenom- 
ena, Whiston  retarded  the  progress  of  truth,  diverting  men  frjm  the 
investigation  of  the  laws  of  sublunary  nature,  and  inducing  them  to 
waste  time  in  speculations  on  the  power  of  comets  to  drag  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  over  the  land — on  the  condensation  of  the  vapors  of  their 
tails  into  water,  and  other  matters  equally  edifying. 

Hutchinson,  1724. — John  Hutchinson,  who  had  been  employed  by 
Woodward  in  making  his  collection  of  fossils,  published  afterwards,  in 
1724,  the  first  part  of  his  "Moses's  Principia,"  wherein  he  ridiculed 
Woodward's  hypothesis.  He  and  his  numerous  followers  were  accus- 
tomed to  declaim  loiidly  against  human  learning ;  and  they  maintained 
that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  when  rightly  translated,  comprised  a  per- 
fect system  of  natural  philosophy,  for  which  reason  they  objected  to  the 
Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation. 

Celsius. — Andrea  Celsius,  the  Swedish  astronomer,  published  about 
this  time  his  remarks  on  the  gradual  diminution  and  sinking  of  the 
waters  in  the  Baltic,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  sequel  (ch.  29). 

Scheuchzer,  1708. — In  Germany,  in  the  mean  time,  Scheuchzer  pub- 
lished his  "  Complaint  and  Vmdication  of  the  Fishes  "  (1708),  "  Piscium 
Qaerelae  et  Vindiciae,"  a  work  of  zoological  merit,  in  which  he  gave 
some  g(Kxi  plates  and  descriptions  of  fossil  fish.  Among  other  conclu- 
sions he  labored  to  prove  that  the  earth  had  been  remodelled  at  the 
deluge.  Pluche,  also,  in  1732,  wrote  to  the  same  effect;  while  Hol- 
^\  in  1753,  after  considering  the  various  attempts  to  refer  all  the  an- 
^^t  formations  to  the  flood  of  Noah,  exposed  the  inadequacy  of  this 
caose. 

*ialian  Geologists  —  Vallisneri, — I  return  with  pleasure  to  the  geol- 
^ts  of  Italy,  who  preceded,  as  has  been  already  shown,  the  natural- 
ttts  of  other  countries  in  their  investigations  into  the  ancient  history  of 
the  earth,  and  who  still  maintained  a  decided  pre-eminence.  They  re- 
nted and  ridiculed  the  physico-theological  systems  of  Burnet,  Whiston, 

*  An  ExamiDation  of  Dr.  Burnet's  Theory,  Ac,  2d  ed.  1784. 
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and  Woodward  ;*  while  Vallisneri,f  in  his  comments  on  the  Woodward- 
ian  theory,  remarked  how  much  the  interests  of  religion,  as  weU  as  those 
of  sound  philosophy,  had  suffered  hy  perpetually  mixing  up  the  sacred 
writings  with  questions  in  physical  science.  The  works  of  this  author 
were  rich  in  original  observations.  He  attempted  the  first  general 
sketch  of  the  marine  deposits  of  Italy,  their  geographical  extent,  and 
most  characteristic  organic  remains.  In  his  treatise  "  On  the  Origin  of 
Springs,"  he  explained  their  dependence  on  the  order,  and  often  on  the 
dislocations,  of  the  strata,  and  reasoned  philosophically  against  the 
opinions  of  those  who  regarded  the  disordered  state  of  the  earth's  crost 
as  exhibiting  signs  of  the  wrath  of  God  for  the  sins  of  man.  He  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  contending,  in  hb  preliminary  chapter, 
against  St.  Jerome,  and  four  other  principal  interpreters  of  Scripture, 
besides  several  professors  of  divinity,  '^  that  springs  did  not  flow  by  sub- 
terranean siphons  and  cavities  from  the  sea  upwards,  losing  their  salt- 
ness  in  the  passage,"  for  this  th^ry  had  been  made  ^o  rest  on  the  in- 
fallible testimony  of  Holy  Writ. 

Although  reluctant  to  generalize  on  the  rich  materials  accumulated 
in  his  travels,  Yallisneri  had  been  so  much  struck  with  the  remarkable 
continuity  of  the  more  rec6nt  marine  strata,  from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the 
other,  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ocean  formerly  extended 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  after  abiding  there  for  a  long  time,  had  grad- 
ually subsided.  This  opinion,  however  untenable,  was  a  g^reat  step  be- 
yond Woodward's  diluvian  hypothesis,  agaiilst  which  Yallisneri,  and 
after  him  all  the  Tuscan  geologists,  uniformly  contended,  while  it  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  members  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna.t 

Among  others  of  that  day,  Spnda,  a  priest  of  Grezzana,  in  1V37, 
wrote  to  prove  that  the  petrified  marine  bodies  near  Verona  were  not 
diluvian.§  Mattani  drew  a  similar  inference  from  the  shells  of  Yolterra 
and  other  places ;  while  Costantini,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  observa- 
tions on  the  valley  of  the  Brenta  and  other  districts  were  not  without 
value,  undertook  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  the  deluge,  as  also  to  prove 
that  Italy  had  been  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Japhet.| 

Moro,  1740. — ^Lazzaro  Moro,  in  his  work  (published  in  1740)  "  On  the 
Marine  Bodies  which  are  found  in  the  Mountains,"^  attempted  to  ap- 
ply the  theory  of  earthquakes,  as  expounded  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
other  ancient  authors,  with  whom  he  was  familiar,  to  the  geological 
phenomena  described  by  Yallisneri.**     His  attention  was  awakened  to 

*  Ramazzini  eyen  asserted,  that  the  ideas  of  Burnet  were  mainly  borrowed 
from  a  dialogue  of  one  Patrizio ;  but  Brocchi,  after  reading  that  dialogue,  aBsoree 
us  that  there  was  scarcely  any  other  correspondence  between  these  systems,  ex 
cept  that  hoth  were  equally  whimsical 

•f  Dei  Corpi  Marini,  Letterc  critiche,  Ac  1721. 

i  Brocchi,  p.  28.  §  Ibid.  p.  83.  |  Ibid. 

\  Sui  Crostacei  ed  altri  Corpi  Marini  che  si  trovano  sui  Monti. 
^  ♦♦  Moro  does  not  cite  the  works  of  Hooke  and  Ray ;  and  although  so  many  of 
his  views  were  in  accordance  with  theirs^  he  was  probably  ignorant  of  their  wri* 
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the  elevating  power  of  subterranean  forces  by  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
which  happened  in  his  own  time,  and  which  had  also  been  noticed  by 
Vallisneri  in  his  letters.  A  new  island  rose  m  1707  from  deep  water  in 
the  Gulf  of  Santorin,  m  the  Mediterranean,  during  continued  shocks  of 
an  earthquake,  and,  mcreasing  rapidly  in  size,  grew  in  less  than  a  month 
to  be  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  about  twenty-five  feet  above 
bigh-water  mark.  It  was  soon  afterwards  covered  by  volcanic  ejections, 
but,  when  first  examined,  it  was  found  to  be  a  white  rock,  bearing  on 
Its  surface  living  oysters  and'  Crustacea.  In  order  to  ridicule  the  vari- 
ous theories  then  in  vogue,  Moro  ingeniously  supposes  the  arrival  on 
this  new  island  of  a  party  of  naturalists  ignorant  of  its  recent  origin. 
One  immediately  points  to  the  marine  shells,  as  proofs  of  the  universal 
deliige ;  another  argues  that  they  demonstrate  the  former  residence,  of 
the  sea  upon  the  mountains ;  a  third  dismisses  them  as  mere  sports  of 
nature;  while  a  fourth  affirms  that  they  were  bom  and  nourished 
wftlun  the  rock  ^n  ancient  caverns,  into  which  salt  water  had  been  raised 
in  the  shape  of  vapor  by  the  action  of  subterranean  heat. 

Moro  pointed  with  great  judgment  to  the  faults  and  dislocations  of 
(he  strata  described  by  Yallisneri,  in  the  Alps  and  other  chains,  in  con- 
finnation  of  his  doctrine,  that  the  continents  had  been  heaved  up  by 
subterranean  movements.  He  objected,  on  solid  grounds,  to  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Burnet  and  of  Woodward ;  yet  he  ventured  so  far  to  disregard 
the  protest  of  Vallisneri,  as  to  undertake  the  adaptation  of  every  part  of 
his  own  system  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  On  the  third 
day,  he  said,  the  globe  was  everywhere  covered  to  the  same  depth  by 
fresh  water ;  and  when  it  pleased  the  Supreme  Being  that  the  dry  land 
should  appear,  volcanic  explosions  broke  up  the  smooth  and  regular 
surface  of  the  earth  composed  of  primary  rocks.  These  rose  in  moun- 
tain masses  above  the  waves,  and  allowed  melted  metals  and  salts  to 
ascend  through  fissures.  The  sea  gradually  acquired  its  saltness  from 
volcanic  exhalations,  and,  while  it  became  more  circumscribed  in  area, 
increased  in  depth.  Sand  and  ashes  ejected  by  volcanoes  were  regu- 
brly  disposed  along  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  formed  the  secondary 
strata,  which  in  their  turn  were  lifted  up  by  earthquakes.  We  need 
not  follow  this  author  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  creation  of  vegeta- 
bles and  animals  on  the  other  days  of  creation ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  few  of  the  old  cosmological  theories  had  been 
conceived  with  so  little  violation  of  known  analogies. 

QenerelWs  illustrations  of  Moro,  1749. — The  style  of  Moro  was  ex- 
tremely prolix,  and,  like  Hutton,  who,  at  a  later  period,  advanced  many 
of  the  same  views,  he  stood  in  need  of  an  illustrator.  The  Scotch  geol- 
ogist was  hardly  more  fortunate  in  the  advocacy  of  Playfair,  than  was 
Moro  in  numbering  amongst  his  admirers  Cirillo  Generelli,  who,  nine 

tiiVR»  for  they  had  not  been  translated.  As  he  always  refers  to  the  Latin  editicA 
fA  Bornet,  and  a  French  tranalaUon  of  Woodward,  we  may  presume  that  he  did 
BOlread  English. 
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years  afterwards,  delivered  at  a  sitting  of  Academieians  at  Cremona  a 
spirited  exposition  of  his  theory.  This  learned  Carmelitan  friar  does  not 
pretend  to  have  been  an  original  observer,  but  he  had  studied  sufficiently 
to  enable  him  to  confirm  the  opinions  of  Moro  by  arguments  from  othw 
writers ;  and  his  selection  of  the  doctrines  then  best  established  is  ao 
judicious,  that  a  brief  abstract  of  them  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable,  as 
illustrating  the  state  of  geology  in  Europe,  and  in  Italy  in  particular, 
before  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

The  bowels  of  the  earth,  says  he;  have  carefully  preserved  the  memo- 
rials of  past  events,  and  this  truth  the  marine  productions  so  frequent 
in  the  hills  attest.  From  the  reflections  of  Lazzaro  Moro,  we  may  as- 
sure ourselves  that  these  are  the  effects  of  earthquakes  in  past  times, 
which  have  changed  vast  spaces  of  sea  mto  terra  firma,  and  inhabited 
lands  into  seas.  In  this,  more  than  in  any  other  department  of  physics, 
are  observations  and  experiments  indispensable,  and  we  must  diligently 
consider  facts.  The  land  is  known,  wherever  we  make  excavations,  to 
be  composed  of  different  strata  or  soils  placed  one  above  the  other,  some 
of  sand,  some  of  rock,  some  of  chalk,  others  of  marl,  coal,  pummice, 
gypsum^  liiQe,  and  the  rest.  These  ingredients  are  sometimes  pure,  and 
sometimes  confusedly  intermixed.  Within  are  often  imprisoned  differ- 
ent marine  fishes,  like  dried  mummies,  and  more  frequently  shells,  Crus- 
tacea, corals,  plants,  <&c.,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  France,  Germany, 
England,  Africa,  Asia,  and  America ; — sometimes  in  the  lowest,  some- 
times in  the  loftiest  beds  of  the  earth,  some  upon  the  mountains,  some 
in -deep  mines,  others  near  the  sea,  and  others  hundreds  of  miles  distant 
from  it.  Woodward  conjectured  that  these  marine  bodies  might  be 
found  everywhere ;  but  there  are  rocks  in  which  none  of  them  occur, 
as  is  sufficiently  attested  by  Yallisneri  and  Marsilli.  The  remains  of 
fossil  animals  consist  chiefly  of  their  more  solid  parts,  and  the  most 
rocky  strata  must  have  been  soft  when  such  exuviae  were  inclosed  in 
them.  Vegetable  productions  are  found  in  different  states  of  maturity, 
indicating  that  they  were  imbedded  in  different  seasons.  Elephants, 
elks,  and  other  terrestrial  quadrupeds,  have  been  found  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  in  superficial  strata,  never  covered  by  the  sea.  Alternations 
are  rare,  yet  not  without  example,  of  marine  strata,  with  those  which 
contain  marshy  and  terrestrial  productions.  Marine  animals  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  subterraneous  beds  with  admirable  order,  in  distinct 
groups,  oysters  here,  dentalia  or  corals  there,  <fec.,  as  now,  accordmg  to 
Marsilli,*  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  We  must  abandon  the  doc- 
trine, once  so  popular,  which  denies  that  organized  fossils  were  derived 
from  living  beings,  and  we  cannot  account  for  their  present  position  by 
the  ancient  theory  of  Strabo,  nor  by  that  of  Leibnitz,  nor  by  the  oni- 
versal  deluge,  as  explained  by  Woodward  and  others ;  •'  nor  is  it  rea- 
sonable to  call  the  Deity  capriciously  upon  the  stage,  and  to  make  him 
work  miracles  for  the  sake  of  confirming  our  preconceived  hypothesis.'' 

*  Saggio  fisioo  intomo  alls  Storis  del  Mare,  part  L  pi  M. 
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-— ^  I  bold  in  utter  abomination,  most  learned ,  Academicians !  those 
•ystems  which  are  built  with  theil*  foundations  in  the  air,  and  cannot  be 
propped  up  without  a  miracle ;  and  I  undertake,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mori},  to  explain  to  you  how  these  marine  animals  were  transported 
into  the  mountains  by  natural  causes."* 

A  brief  abstract  then  follows  of  Moro's  theory,  by  which,  says  Gene- 
reUi»  we  may  explain  all  the  phenomena,  as  Yalllsneri  so  ardently  de- 
nred,  "withaut  violence,  withovt  ficticns,  without  hypothesis,  without 
wirQda'*\    The  Carmelitan  then  pA>ceeds  to  struggle  against  an  obvi- 
eoa  objection  to  Moro's  system,  considered  as  a  method  of  explaining 
the  revolutions  of  the  earth,  naturally.    If  earthquakes  have  been  the 
agents  of  such  mighty  changes,  how  does  it  happen  that  their  effects 
flDce  the  times  of  history  have  been  so  inconsiderable  ?    This  same  dif-  . 
eslty  had,  as  we  have  seen,  presented  itself  to  Hooke,  half  a  centur]^ 
before,  and  forced  him  to  resort  to  a  former  **  crisis  of  nature :"  but 
Oenerelli  defended  his  position  by  showing  how  numerous  were  the 
•eeounts  of  eruptions  and  earthquakes,  of  new  islands,  and  of  eleva- 
tions and  subsidences  of  land,  and  yet  how  much  greater  a  number  of 
1^  events  must  have  been  unattested  and  unrecorded  during  the  last 
Bx  thoosand  years.     He  also  appealed  to  Yallisneri  as  an  authority  to 
proTe  that  the  mineral  masses  containing  shells,  bore,  upon  the  whole, 
hut  a  small  proportion  to  those  rocks  which  were  destitute  of  organic 
^nain^ ;  and  the  latter,  says  the  learned  monk,  might  have  been  created 
« tbey  now  exist,  in  the  beginning, 

herein  then  describes  the  conUnual  waste  of  mountains  and  conti- 

^ts,  by  the  action  of  rivers  and  torrents,  and  concludes  with  these 

.  ^uent  and  original  observations : — "  Is  it  possible  that  this  waste 

*^d  have  continued  for  six  thousand,  and  perhaps  a  greater  number 

^  jeare,  and  that  the  mountains  should  remain  so  great,  unless  their 

"*"»  have  been  repaired  ?     Is  it  credible  that  the  Author  of  Nature 

*^d  have  founded  the  world  upon  such  laws,  as  that  the  dry  land 

"•otild  forever  be  growing  smaller,  and  at  last  become  wholly  sub- 

'^^'S^  beneath  the  waters  ?     Is  it  credible  that,  amid  so  many  created 

."%^*  the  mountains  alone  should  daily  diminish  in  number  and  bulk, 

•"^out  there  being  any  repair  of  their  losses  ?     This  would  be  contrary 

th^U  order  of  Providence  which  is  seen  to  reign  in  all  other  things  in 

^  "^iniverse.     Wherefore  I  deem  it  jast  to  conclude,  that  the  same 

,   ^*^^  which,  in  the  beginning  of  time,  raised  mountains  from  the  abyss, 

^  ^cjwn  to  the  present  day  continued  to  produce  others,  in  order  to 

^*Oi-»^  from  time  to  time  the  losses  of  all  such  as  sink  down  in  different 


^-,  or  are  rent  asunder,  or  in  other  way  suffer  disintegration.     If 
^^  ^>«  admitted,  we  can  easily  imdcrstand  why  there  should  now  be 

**  AbbomiDO  al  aommo  qualsivoglia  vistema,  che  aia  di  pianta  fabbricato  in 
^^  «_  masMme  qoando  6  tale»  che  noi)  possa  sostenerai  senza  un  miracolo^"  <&&— 
X  ^^Mtacei  e  di  altre  Produz.  del  Mare,  Ac  1749. 

\.  '*  Seaza  violenze,  seDza  finziooi,  senza  auppoeti,  senza  miracolL"    De'  Crostacei 
%  ^  altre  Produz.  del  Mare,  Ac  1749. 
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found  upon  many  mountains  so  great  a  number  of  Crustacea  and  other 
marine  animals." 

In  the  aboYe  extract,  I  have  not  merely  enumerated  the  Ofmuons  and 
facts  which  are  confirmed  by  recent  observation,  suppresmng  all  that 
has  since  provei^  to  be  erroneous,  but  have  given  a  faithful  abridgment 
of  the  entire  treatise,  with  the  omission  only  of  Moro's  hypothesis,  which 
Generelli  adopted,  with  all  its  faults  and  excellences.  The  leader  will 
therefore  remark,  that  although  this  admirable  essay  embraces  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  principal  objects  of  geological  research,  it  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  extinction  of  certain  classes  of  animals ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  no  opinions  on  this  head  had,  at  that  time,  gained  a  firm  footing  in 
Italy.  That  Lister  and  other  English  naturalists  should  long  before 
have  declared  in  favor  o^  the  loss  of  species,  while  Scilla  and  moat  of 
his  countrymen  hesitated,  was  perhaps  natural,  since  the  Italian  muse- 
ums were  filled  with  fossil  shells  belonging  to  species  of  which  a  great 
portion  did  actually  exist  in  the  Mediterranean ;  whereas  the  English 
collectors  could  obtain  no  recent  species  from  such  of  their  own  strata 
as  were  then  explored. 

The  weakest  point  in  Moro's  system  consisted  in  deriving  al/  the  strat- 
ified rocks  from  volcanic  ejections ;  an  absurdity  which  his  opponents 
took  care  to  expose,  especijdly  Vito  Amici.*  Moro  seems  to  have  been 
misled  by  his  anxious  desire  to  represent  the  formaUon  of  secondaiy 
rocks  as  having  occupied  an  extremely  short  period,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  wished  to  employ  known  agents  in  nature.  To  uoaagme  tor- 
rents, rivers,  currents,  partial  floods,  and  all  the  operations  of  moving 
water,  to  have  gone  on  exerting  an  energy  many  thousand  times  greater 
than  at  present,  would  have  appeared  preposterous  and  incredible,  and 
would  have  required  a  hundred  violent  hypotheses ;  but  we  are  so  unac- 
quainted with  the  true  sources  of  subterranean  disturbances,  that  their 
former  violence  may  in  theory  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  without  its 
being  possible  to  prove  the  same  manifest  contradiction  or  absurdity  in 
the  conjecture.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  Moro  preferred  to  derive  the 
materials  of  the  strata  from  volcanic  ejections,  rather  than  from  trans- 
portation by  running  water. 

Marsilli. — Marsilli,  whose  work  is  alluded  to  by  Generelli,  had  been 
prompted  to  institute  inquiries  into  the  bed  of  the  Adriatic,  by  discov- 
ering, in  the  territory  of  Parma  (what  Spada  had  observed  near  Verona, 
and  Schiavo  in  Sicily),  that  fossil  shells  were  not  scattered  through  the 
rocks  at  random,  but  disposed  in  regular  order,  according  to  certain 
genera  and  species. 

Vitaliano  Donati,  1760. — But  with  a  view  of  throwing  further  light 
upon  these  questions,  Donati,  in  1750,  undertook  a  more  extensive  inves- 
tigation of  the  Adriatic,  and  discovered,  by  numerous  soundings,  that  de- 
posits of  sand,  marl,  and  tufaceous  incrustations,  most  strictly  analogous 
to  those  of  the  Subapennine  hills,  were  in  the  act  of  accumulating  theru. 

*  Soi  Testacei  della  Sidlia. 
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tfe   ascertained  tbat  there  were  no  shells  in  some  of  the  submarine 

irs^ts,  while  in  other  places  they  lived  together  in  families,  particularly 

Uift  genera  Area,  Pecten,  Venus,  Murex,  and  some  others.     He  also 

stAtes  that  in  divers  localities  be  found  a  mass  composed  of  corals, 

cibfiUs.  and  crustaceons  bodies  of  different  species,  confusedly  blended 

^»Hlt  earth,  sand,  and  gravel     At  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  the 

oTiganic  substances  were  entirely  petrified  and  reduced  to  marble ;  at 

W  than  a  foot  from  the  surface,  they  approached  nearer  to  their  natu- 

nl  state ;  while  at  the  surface  they  were  alive,  or,  if  dead,  in  a  good 

steteof  preservation.  , 

Baldauari, — A  contemporary  naturalist,  Baldassari,  had  shown  that 

the  organic  remains  in  the  tertiary  marls  of  the  Siennese  territory  were 

grouped  in  families,  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  that  above  alluded 

to  by  Donati. 

JBufofi,  1749. — Buffon  first  made  known  his  theoretical  views  con- 
eenuog  the  former  changes  of  the  earth,  in  his  Natural  History,  pub- 
lished in  1 749.  He  adopted  the  theory  of  an  original  volcanic  nucleus, 
together  with  the  universal  ocean  of  Leibnitz.  By  this  aqueous  envel- 
ope the  highest  mountains  were  once  covered.  Marine  currents  then 
acted  violently,  and  formed  horizontal  strata,  by  washing  away  solid 
matter  in  some  parts,  and  depositing  it  in  others ;  they  also  excavated 
deep  sabmarine  valleys.  The  level  of  the  ocean  was  then  depressed  by 
Che  entrance  of  a  part  of  its  waters  into  subterranean  caverns,  and  thus 
•ome  land  was  left  dry.  Buffon  seems  not  to  have  profited,  like  Leib- 
niti  and  Moro,  by  the  observations  of  Steno,  or  he  could  not  have  ima- 
gined that  the  strata  were  generally  horizontal,  and  that  those  which 
contain  organic  remains  had  never  been  disturbed  since  the  era  of  their 
formation.  He  was  conscious  of  the  great  power  annually  exerted  by 
rivers  and  marine  currents  in  transporting  earthy  materials  to  lower 
leveb,  and  he  even  contemplated  the  period  when  they  would  destroy 
a]l  the  present  continents.  Although  in  geology  he  was  not  an  original 
observer,  his  genius  enabled  him  to  render  his  hypothesis  attractive ; 
and  by  the  eloquence  of  his  style,  and  the  boldness  of  his  speculations, 
he  awakened  curiosity,  and  provoked  a  spirit  of  inquiry  amongst  his 
countrymen. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  "  Natural  History,"  in  which  was 
incliided  his  "  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  he  received  an  official  letter  (dated 
January,  1761)  from  the  Sorbonne,  or  Faculty  of  Theology  in  Paris, 
informing  him' that  fourteen  propositions  in  his  works  ''  were  reprehen- 
sible, and  contrary  to  the  creed  of  the  church."  The  first  of  these  ob- 
noxious passages,  and  the  only  one  relating  to  geology,  was  as  follows : — 
"  The  waters  of  the  sea  have  produced  -he  mountains  and  valleys  of  the 
land — ^the  waters  of  the  heavens,  reducing  all  to  a  level,  will  at  last  de- 
liTer  the  whole  land  over  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  successively  prevailing 
over  the  land,  will  leave  dry  new  continents  like  those  which  we  in- 
habit." Buffon  was  invited  by  the  College,  in  very  courteous  terms,  to 
send  in  an  explanation,  or  rather  a  recantation  of  his  unorthodox  opin- 
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ions.  To  this  he  submitted ;  and  a  general  assembly  of  the  Faculty 
having  approved  of  his  "  Declaration,"  he  was  required  to  publish  it  in 
his  next  work.  The  document  begins  with  these  words : — "  I  declare 
that  I  had  no  intention  to  contradict  the  text  of  Scripture ;  that  I  be- 
lieve most  firmly  all  therein  related  about  the  creation,  both  as  to  order 
of  time  and  matter  of  fact ;  and  /  abandon  every  thing  in  my  hook  re- 
ipecting  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and,  generally,  all  which  may  be 
contrary  to  the  narration  of  Moses."* 

The  grand  principle  which  Buffon  was  called  upon  to  Enounce  was 
dimply  this, — that  the  present  mountains  and  vaUeys  of  the  earth  are 
due  to  secondary  causes,  and  that  the  same  causes  will  in  time  destroy 
all  the  continents,  hills,  and  valleys,  and  reproduce  others  like  them." 
Now,  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  many  of  his  views,  it  is  no  longer 
controverted  that  the  present  continents,  are  of  secondary  origin.  The 
doctrine  is  as  firmly  established  as  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis ;  and 
that  the  land  now  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea  will  not  endure 
forever,  is  an  opinion  which  gains  ground  daily,  in  proportion  as  wo 
enlarge  our  experience  of  the  changes  now  in  progress. 

Targioni,  1761. — Targioni,  in  his  voluminous  "Travels  in  Tuscany, 
1751  and  1754,"  labored  to  fill  up  the  sketch  of  the  geology  of  that 
region  left  by  Steno  sixty  years  before.  Notwithstanding  a  want  of 
arrangement  and  condensation  in  his  memoirs,  they  contained  a  rich 
store  of  faithful  observations.  He  has  nbt  indulged  in  many  general 
views,  but  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  valleys,  he  was  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  Buffon,  who  attributed  them  principally  to  submarine  currents. 
The  Tuscan  naturalist  labored  to  show  that  both  the  larger  and  smaller 
valleys  of  the  Apennines  were  excavated  by  rivers  and  floods,  caused 
by  the  bursting  of  the  b«1rriers  of  lakes,  after  the  retreat  of  the  ocean. 
He  also  maintained  that  the  elephants  and  other  quadrupeds,  so  fre- 
quent in  the  lacustrine  and  alluvial  deposits  of  Italy,  had  inhabited  thai 
peninsula  ;  and  had  not  been  transported  thither,  as  some  had  conceived, 
by  Hannibal  or  the  Romans,  nor  by  what  they  were  pleased  to  term 
**  a  catastrophe  of  nature." 

Lehman,  1756. — In  the  year  1756  the  treatise  of  Lehman,  a  German 
mineralogist,  and  director  of  the  Prussian  mines,  appeared,  who  also 
divided  mountains  into  three  classes :  the  first,  those  formed  with  the 
world,  and  prior  to  the  creation  of  animals,  and  which  contained  no 
fragments  of  other  rocks  ;  the  second  class,  those  which  resulted  from 
the  partial  destruction  of  the  primary  rocks  by  a  general  revolution ; 
and  a  third  class,  resulting  from  local  revolutions,  and  in  part  from  the 
deluge  of  Noah. 

A  French  translation  of  this  work  appeared  in  1759,  in  the  preface 
of  which,  the  translator  displays  very  enlightened  views  respecting  the 
operations  of  earthquakes,  as  well  as  of  the  aqueous  causes.f 

♦  Hist.  Nat.  torn.  v.  6d.  de  I'lmp.  Roy  ale,  Paris,  1769. 
f  £B8ai  d'lme  Hist.  Nat  des  Couches  de  la  Terre,  1769. 
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G^^Mer,  1768.— In  this  year  Gesner,  the  botanist,  of  Zurich,  pab- 
fished  an  excellent  treatise  on  petrifactions,  and  the  changes  of  the 
^^eartli  which  they  testify.*     After  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  various 
classes  of  fossils  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  remarks  on 
the  different  states  in  which  they  are  found  petrified,  he  considers  the 
geological  phenomena  connected  with  them  ;  observing,  that  some,  like 
those  of  (Eningen,  resembled  the  testacea,  fish,  and  plants  indigenous 
m  tlie  neighboring  region  ;f  while  some,  such  as  ammonites,  gryphites, 
beLexnnites,  and  other  shells,  are  either  of  unknown  species,  or  found 
only  m  the  Indian  and  other  distant  seas.     In  order  to  elucidate  the 
rtmcture  of  the  earth,  he  gives  sections,  from  Verenius,  Buffon,  and 
others,  obtained  in  digging  wells  ;  distinguishes  between  horizontal  and 
inclined  strata ;  and,  in  speculating  on  the  causes  of  these  appearances, 
mentions  Donati's  examination  of  the  bed  of  the  Adriatic;  the  filling 
up  of  lakas  and  seas  by  sediment ;  the  imbedding  of  shells  now  in  pro- 
gress; and  many  known  eflfects  of  earthquakes,  such  as  the  sinking 
down  of  districts,  or  the  heaving  up  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  form 
new  islands,  and  lay  dry  strata  containing  petrifactions.     The  ocean,  he 
says,  deserts  its  shores  in  many  countries,  as  on  the  borders  of  the 
Baltic ;  but  the  rate  of  recession  has  been  so  slow  in  the  last  2000 
years,  that  to  allow  the  Apennines,  whose  summits  are  filled  with  marine 
shells,  to  emerge  to  their  present  height,  would  have  required  about 
80,000  years, — a  lapse  of  time  ten  times  greater,  or  more,  than  the  age 
of  the  universe.     We  must  therefore  refer  the  phenomenon  to  the  com- 
mand ^of  the  Deity,  related  by  Moses,  that  "  the  waters  should  be 
gathered  together  in  one  place,  and  the  dry  land  appear."     Gesner 
adopted  the  views  of  Leibnitz,  to  account  for  the  retreat  of  the  primeval 
ocean:  his  essay  displays  much  erudition  ;  and* the  opinions  of  preced- 
ing writers  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  England,  are  commented  upon  with 
£urness  and  discrimination. 

ArduinOj  1759. — In  the  year  following,  Arduino,J  in  his  memoire  on 
the  mountains  of  Padua,  Vicenza,  and  Verona,  deduced,  from  original 
observations,  the  distinction  of  rocks  into  primary,  secondary,  and  ter- 
tiary, and  showed  that  in  those  districts  there  had  been  a  succession  of 
sabmarine  volcanic  eruptions. 

Michell,  1760.— In  the  following  year  (1760)  the  Rev.  John  Michell, 
Woodward ian  Professor  of  Mineralogy  at  Cambridge,  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  an  Essay  on  the  Cause  and  Phenomena  of 
Earthquakes.§     His  attention  had  been  drawn  to  this  subject  by  the 

*  John  Gesner  published  at  Leyden,  in  Latin.  f  Part  W.  chap.  9. 

i  Oiornale  del  Criselini,  1769. 

§  See  a  sketch  of  the  History  of  English  Geology,  hy  Dr.  Fitton,  in  Edinb.  Rev. 
Feb.  1818,  re  edited  Lond.  and  Edinb.  Phil  Mag.  vols.  I  and  il  1832-3.  Some  of 
Micheirs  observations  anticipate  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  the  theories  established 
forty  years  afterwards,  that  his  writingfi  would  probably  have  formod  an  era  in 
tkeWieuce,  if  his  researches  had  been  oninterrupted.  He  held,  howerer,  his  pro- 
fBMorship  only  eight  years,  when  his  career  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  preferment 
to  a  benefice.    From  that  time  he  appears  to  have  beien  engaged  m  his  clerical 
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greai  earthquake  of  Lisboa  in  l7o5.  He  advanced  many  onginal  and 
piniosophical  Tiews  respectii^  the  propagation  of  subterranean  move- 
ments, and  the  caverns  and  fissures  wherein  steam  might  be  generated. 
In  order  to  point  out  the  application  of  his  theory  to  the  structure  of 
the  globe,  he  was  led  to  describe  the  arrangement  and  disturbance  of 
the  strata,  thdr  usual  horizontality  in  low  countries,  and  their  contortiooa 
and  fractured  state  in  the  neighborhood  of  mountain  chains.  He  also  ex- 
plained, with  surprising  accuracy,  the  relations  of  the  central  ridges  of 
older  rocks  to  the  "  long  narrow  shps  of  similar  earth,  stones,  and  miner- 
als," which  are  parallel  to  these  ridges.  In  his  generalizations,  d^v#d 
in  great  part  from  his  own  observations  on  the  geological  structure  of 
Yorkshire,  he  anticipated  many  of  the  views  more  fully  developed  bj 
later  naturalists. 

Catcott,  1761. — Michell's  papers  were  entirely  free  from  all  physico- 
theological  disquisitions,  but  some  of  his  contemporaries  were  still  ear- 
nestly engaged  in  defending  or  impugning  the  Woodwardian  hypothesis. 
We  find  many  of  these  writings  referred  to  by  Catcott,  a  Hutchinsonian, 
who  published  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Deluge"  in  1761.  He  labored  par- 
.  ticularly  to  refute  an  explanation  offered  by  his  contemporary.  Bishop 
Clayton,  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  That  prelate  had  declared  that  the 
deluge  **  could  not  be  literally  true,  save  in  respect  to  that  part  where 
Noah  lived  before  the  flood."  Catcott  insisted  on  the  universality  of 
the  deluge,  and  referred  to  traditions  of  inundations  mentioned  by  an- 
cient  writers,  or  by  travellers,  in  the  East  Indies,  China,  South  America, 
and  other  countries.  This  part  of  his  book  is  valuable,  although  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  what  bearing  the  traditions  have,  if  admitted  to  be  au- 
thentic, on  the  Bishop's  argument,  since  no  evidence  b  adduced  to  prove 
that  the  catastrophes  weVe  contemporaneous  events,  while  some  of  them 
are  expressly  represented  by  ancient  authors  to  have  occurred  in  suc- 
cession. 

Fartis — Odoardi,  1761. — The  doctrines  of  Arduino,  above  adverted 
to,  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  Fortis  and  Desmarest,  in  their  travels 
in  the  same  country ;  and  they,  as  weU  as  Baldassari,  labored  to  com- 
plete the  history  of  the  Subapennine  strata.  In  the  work  of  Odoardi,f 
there  was  also  a  clear  argument  in  favor  of  the  distinct  ages  of  the  older 
Apennine  strata,  and  the  Subapennine  formations  of  more  recent  ori- 
gin. He  pointed  out  that  the  strata  of  these  two  groups  were  uneon- 
formable,  and  must  have  been  the  deposits  of  different  seas  at  distant 
periods  of  time. 

Baspe,  1763. — A  history  of  the  new  islands,  by  Raspe,  a  Hanove- 

dntie«,  and  to  have  entirely  discontinued  his  scientific  pursuita,  exemplifying  the 
working  of  a  system  still  m  force  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  the  chairs  oi 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  astronomy,  geology,  mineral* 
ogy,  and  others,  being  frequently  filled  by  clergymen,  the  reward  of  success  dis- 
qualifies them,  if  they  conscientiously  discharge  their  new  duties,  from  farther 
advancing  the  cause  of  science,  and  that,  too,  at  the  moment  when  their  labon 
would  naturally  bear  the  richest  fruits. 
♦  Sui  Ck)rpi  Marini  del  Feltrino,  1761. 
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nan,  appeared  in  1*763,  in  Latio.^     In  this  work,  all  the  authentic  ac- 
counts of  earthquakes  which  had  produced  permanent  changes  on  the 
solid  parts  of  the  earth  were  collected  together  and  examined  with  judi<* 
cioti&  criticisnt.    The  hest  systems  which  had  been  proposed  concerning 
the  ancient  history  of  the  globe,  both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers, 
are   reviewed ;  and  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  doctrines  of  Hooke, 
Bay»  ^oro,  Buffon,  and  others,  fairly  estimated..    Great  admiration  is 
expressed  for  the  hypothesis  of  Hooke,  and  his  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  strata  is  shown  to  have  been  more  correct  than  Moro's,  while  their 
theory  of  the  effects  of  earthquakes  was  the  same.     Raspe  had  not  seen 
MicHell's  memoirs,  and  his  views  concerning  the  geological  structure  of 
the  earth  were  perhaps  less  enlarged ;  yet  he  was  able  to  add  many 
additional  arguments  in  favor  of  Hook's  theory,  and  to  render  it,  as  he 
•a^,  a  nearer  approach  to  what  Hooke  would  have  written  had  he  lived 
in  later  times.     As  to  the  periods  wherem  all  the  earthquakes  happened, 
to  which  we  owe  the  elevation  of  various  parts  of  our  continents  and 
Kkiids,  Raspe  says  he  pretends  not  to  assign  their  duration,  still  less  to 
defend  Hooke's  suggestion,  that  the  convulsions  almost  all  took  place 
during  the  deluge  of  Noah.     He  adverts  to  the  apparent  indications  of , 
the  former  tropical  heat  of  the  climate  of  Europe,  and  the  changes  in 
^  species  of  animals  and  plants,  as  among  the  most  obscure  and  diffi- 
^^^  problems  in  geology.    In  regard  to  the  islands  nused  from  the  sea> 
withix^  the  times  of  history  or  tradition,  he  declares  that  some  of  them 
were  composed  of  strata  containing  organic  remains,  and  that  they  were 
>^  %s  Buffon  had  asserted,  made  of  mere  volcanic  matter.     His  work' 
^^ludes  with  an  eloquent  exhortation  to  naturalists  to  examine  the  isles 
whieh rose,  in  1 707,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and,  in  1 7  20,  in  the  Azores, 
■™  Hot  to  neglect  such  splendid  opportunities  of  studying  nature  "  in 
"*^  ^ct  of  parturition."     That  Hooke's  writings  should  have  been  neg- 
lect^^  for  more  than  half  a  century,  was  matter  of  astonishment  to 
'^pe ;  but  it  is  still  more  wonderful  that  his  own  luminous  exposition 
of  tl^at  theory  should,  for  more  than  another  half  century,  have  excited 
«>  little  interest. 

^\uh»el,  1762  and  1773. — Fuchsel,  a  German  physician,  published, 
"*  1  '^62,  a  geological  description  of  the  country  between  the  Thuringer- 
walfl  and  the  Hartz,  and  a  memoir  on  the  environs  of  Rudelstadt  ;f  and 
•^^rwards,  in  1773,  a  theoretical  work  on  the  ancient  history  of  the 
^^'"tli  and  of  man.J*  He  had  evidently  advanced  considerably  beyond 
"*s  predecessor  Lehman,  and  was  aware  of  the  distinctness,  both  as  to 
P^^^ition  and  fossil  contents,  of  several  groups  of  strata  of  different  ages, 
^^'■i^esponding  to  the  secondary  formations  now  recognized  by  geologists 

.  *  Be  ITovis  e  Man  Natia  Insali&  Raspe  was  also  the  editor  of  the  "  Philosoph- 
•cj^'Works  of  LeibDitz.  Amtt.  et  Leipzig,  1766 ;"  also  author  of  "  Tassie'a  Qemi*,'* 
•**^  •Btron  Maochausen's  Travels.** 

t  Acta  Academiaa  Electoralis  Maguntioffi,  vol.  ii.     Erfurt. 

^t  This  account  of  Fachsel  is  derived  from  aa  excellent  analysis  of  his  memoirt 

vl  M.  Keferstein.    Joura  de  Gtologie,  torn.  ii.     Oct.  1830. 
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in  various  parts  of  Germany.  He  supposed  the  European  continents  tc 
have  remained  covered  by  the  sea  until  the  formation  of  the  marine  strata, 
called  in  Germany  '*  muschelkalk,"  at  the  same  time  that  the  terrestrial 
plants  of  many  European  deposits,  attested  the  existence  of  dry  land 
which  bordered  the  ancient  sea ;  land  which,  therefore,  must  have  occu- 
pied the  place  of  the  present  ocean.  The  pre-existing  continent  had 
been  gradually  swallojved  up  by  the  sea,  dififercnt  parts  having  subsided 
in  succession  into  subterranean  caverns.  All  the  sedimentary  strata 
were  originally  horizontal,  and  their  present  state  of  derangement  must 
be  referred  to  subsequent  oscillations  of  the  ground. 

As  there  were  plants  and  animals  in  the  ancient  periods,  so  also  there 
must  have  been  men,  but  they  did  not  all  descend  from  one  pair,  but 
were  created  at  various  points  on  the  earth's  surface ;  and  the  number 
of  these  distinct  birth-places  was  as  great  as  are  the  original  languages 
of  nations. 

In  the  writings  of  Fuchsel  we  see  a  strong  desire  manifested  to  ex- 
plain geological  phenomena  as  far  as  possible  by  reference  to  the  agency 
of  known  causes ;  and  although  some  of  his  speculations  were  fanciful, 
his  views  coincide  much  more  nearly  with  those  now  generally  adopted, 
than  the  theories  afterwards  promulgated  by  Werner  and  his  followers. 

Brander,  1766. — Gustavus  Brander  published,  in  1766,  his  "  Fossilia 
Hantoniensia,"  containing  excellent  figures  of  fossil  shells  from  the  more 
modem  (or  Eocene)  marine  strata  of  Hampshire.  "  Various  opinions," 
he  says  in  the  preface, "  had  been  entertained  concerning  the  time  when 
and  how  these  bodies  became  deposited.  Some  there  are  who  conceive 
that  it  might  have  been  eflfected  in  a  wonderful  length  of  time  by  a 
gradual  changing  and  shifting  of  the  sea,"  <fec.  But  the  most  common 
cause  assigned  is  that  of  "  the  deluge."  This  conjecture,  he  says,  even 
if  the  universality  of  the  flood  be  not  qalled  in  question,  is  purely  hypo- 
thetical. In  his  opinion,  fossil  animals  and  testacea  were,  for  the  most 
part,  of  unknown  species ;  and  of  such  as  were  known,  the  living  ana- 
logues now  belonged  to  southern  latitudes. 

Soldani,  1780. — Soldani  applied  successfully  his  knowledge  of  zoology 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  stratified  masses.  He  explained  that  micro- 
scopic testacea  and  zoophytes  inhabited  the  depths  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  that  the  fossil  species  were,  in  like  manner,  found  in  those  deposits 
wherein  the  fineness  of  their  particles,  and  the  absence  of  pebbles,  im- 
plied that  they  were  accumulated  in  a  deep  sea,  or  tar  from  shore.  Hiia 
author  first  remarked  the  alternation  of  marine  and  freshwater  strata  in 
the  Paris  basin.* 

FoTtis — Testay  1798. — A  lively  controversy  arose  between  Fortis  Sna 
another  Italian  naturalist.  Testa,  concerning  the  fish  of  Monte  Bolca,  in 
1793.  Their  letters,!  written  with  great  spirit  and  elegance,  show  thai 
they  were  aware  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Subapennine  shells  were 


n 


♦  Sag^o  orittografico,  Ac.  1780,  and  other  Works, 
f  Lett  sal  Pesd  Fottili  di  Bolca.    Milan,  1798. 
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identical  with  living  species,  and  some  of  them  with  species  now  living 
in  tlie  torrid  zone.  Fortis  proposed  a  somewhat  fanciful  conjectuie,  that 
when  the  volcanoes  of  the  Vicentin  were  burning,  the  waters  of  the  Adri- 
atic liad  a  higher  temperature ;  and  in  this  manner,  he  said,  the  shells 
of  '^rarmer  regions  may  once  have  peopled  their  own  seas.  But  Testa 
was  disposed  to  think  that  these  species  of  testacea  were  still  common 
to  tlieir  own  and  to  equinoctial  seas  ;  for  many,  h^  said,  once  supposed 
to  l>e  confined  to  hotter  regions,  had  been  afterwards  discovered  in  the 
IfedLiterranean.^ 

CSortesi — Spallamani —  Wallerius —  Whitehurst, — ^While  these  Ital- 
ian naturalists,  together  with  Cortesi  and  Spallanzani,  were  busily  eur 
gaged  m  pointing  out  the  analogy  between  the  deposits  of  modem  and 
ancient  seas,  and  the  habits  and  arrangement  of  their  organic  inb  ibit- 
ai^ts»  and  while  some  progress  was  making,  in  the  same  country,  in 
invest.igating  the  ancient  and  modern  volcanic  rocks,  some  of  the  most 
onginal  observers  among  the  English  and  German  writers,  Whitehurstf 
•od  'Wallerius,  were  wasting  their  strength  in  contending,  according  to 
the  old  Woodwardian  hypothesis,  that  all  the  strata  were  formed  by 
NoaH's  deluge.     But  Whitehurst's  description  of  the  rocks  of  Derby- 
shire  ^vas  most  faithful ;  and  he  atoned  for  false  theoretical  views,  by 
provicJing  data  for  their  refutation. 

^<^iku — Saussure. — ^Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
wea  of  distinguishing  the  mineral  masses  on  our  globe  into  separate 
P^^ps,  and  studying  their  relations,  began  to  be  generally  diffused, 
Pall^Q  and  Saussure  were  among  the  most  celebrated  whose  labors  con- 
*""^ted  to  this  end.  After  an  attentive  examination  of  the  two  great 
ffloui^tain  chains  of  Siberia,  Pallas  announced  the  result,  that  the  gra- 
^^^  rocks  were  in  the  middle,  the  schistose  at  their  sides,  and  the  lime- 
,  »ton^^  again  on  the  outside  of  these ;  and  this  he  conceived  would 
proves  a  general  law  in  the  formation  of  all  chains  composed  chiefly  of 
pnrriary  rocks.J 

*^0  his  "Travels  in  Russia,"  in  1793  and  1794,  he  made  many  geo- 
logioal  observations  on  the  recent  strata  near  the  Wolga  and  the  Cas- 
P|**^.  and  adduced  proofs  of  the  greater  extent  of  the  latter  sea  at  no 
"i^^'^.iit  era  in  the  earth's  history.  His  memoir  on  the  fossil  bones  of 
P*t^^ria  attracted  attention  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
°*  K^^ology.  He  stated  that  he  had  found  a  rhinoceros  entire  in  the  fro- 
'^^  8oil,  with  its  skiAand  flesh  :  an  elephant,  found  afterwards  in  amass 

TTiis  argumeDt  of  Testa  has  been  strengthened  of  late  years  by  the  discovery 

tn^^   dealers  in  shells  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  Mediterranean  species 

••.^^tlU  of  more  southern  and  distant  latitudes,  for  the  sake  of  enhancing  their 

F^^^«    It  appears,  moreover,  from  several  hundred  experiments  made  by  that 

"J^'^itiguishea  bydrog^apher,  Capt.  Smith,  on  the  water  within  eight  fathoms  of 

IT  ^  wrface.  that  the  temperature  of  the  Mediterranean  is  on  an  average  8^"  of 

^^^■'enheit  higher  than  the  western  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  an  important  fact, 

"^J^I^JJ^^  in  some  degree  may  help  to  explain  why  many  species  are  common  to 

^''^^^ical  latitudes  and  to  the  Mediterranean. 

T  Inquiry  into  the  Original  State  and  Formation  of  the  Earth,  1778. 
i  Observ.  on  the  Formation  of  Moautains.    Act  Petrop.  ann.  1778,  part  I 
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of  ice  on  the  shore  of  the  North  Sea,  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  80  wonderful  a  discovery.* 

The  subjects  relating  to  natural  history  which  engaged  the  attention 
of  Pallas,  were  too  multifarious  to  admit  of  his  devoting  a  large  share 
of  his  labors  exclusively  to  geology.  Saussure,  on  the  other  hand,  em- 
ployed the  chief  portion  of  his  time  in  studying  the  structure  of  the 
Alps  and^  Jura,  and  he  provided  valuable  data  for  those  who  followed 
him.  He  did  not  pretend  to  deduce  any  general  system  from  his  numer- 
ous and  interestmg  observations ;  and  the  few  theoretical  opinions  which 
escaped  from  him,  seem,  like  those  of  Pallas,  to  have  been  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  cosmological  speculations  of  preceding  writers. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  OEOLooT — Continued. 

^  enier's  application  of  geology  to  the  art  of  mining — Excursive  diaracter  of  hit 
lectures — Enthusiasm  of  his  pupils — His  authority — His  theoretical  errors — 
Desmarest^s  Map  and  Description  of  Auvergne — Controversy  between  the  Vul- 
canists  and  Neptunists — Intemperance  of  the  rival  sects — Hutton*s  Theory  of  the 
earth — His  discovery  of  g^nite  veins — Originality  of  his  views — Why  opposed 
— Playfair*s  illustraitions — Influence  of  Voltaire*s  writings  on  geology — Imputa- 
tions cast  on  the  Huttonians  by  Williams,  Kir  wan,  and  De  Luc — Smith*s  Map 
of  England — Geological  Society  of  London — Progress  of  the  science  in  France 

■    — Growing  importance  of  the  study  of  organic  remains. 

Werner. — The  art  of  mining  has  long  been  taught  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Hungary,  in  scientific  institutions  established  for  that  pur- 
pose, where  mineral  gy  has  always  been  a  principal  branch  of  instruction. 

Werner  was  nami  J,  in  1775,  professor  of  that  science  in  the  "  School 
of  Mines,"  at  Freyberg,  in  Saxony.  He  directed  his  attention  not 
merely  to  the  composition  and  external  characters  of  minerals,  but  also 
to  what  he  termed  "  geognosy,"  or  the  natural  position  of  minerals  in 
particular  rocks,  together  with  the  grouping  of  those  rocks,  their  geo- 
graphical distribution,  and  various  relations.  The  phenomena  observed 
in  the  structure  of  the  globe  had  hitherto  served  ror  little  else  than  to 
furnish  interesting  topics  for  philosophical  discussion  ;  but  when  Werner 
pointed  out  their  application  to  the  practical  purposes  of  mining,  they 
were  instantly  regarded  by  a  large  class  of  men  as  an  essential  part  ot 
their  professional  education,  and  from  that  time  the  science  was  cultiva- 
ted in  Europe  more  ardently  and  systematically.  Werner's  mind  was 
at  once  imaginative  and  richly  stored  with  miscellaneous  knowledge. 
He  associated  every  thing  with  his  favorite  science,  and  in  his  excursi? 6 

*  Nov.  comm.  Petr.  XV IL  Cuvier,  Eloge  de  PaUa& 
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kctores,  he  pomted  out  all  the  economical  uses  cf  minerals,  and  their 
application  to  medicine ;  the  influence  of  the  mineral  composition  of 
rodu  upon  the  soil,  and  of  the  soil  upon  the  resources,  wealth,  and  civ- 
ilization of  man.  The  vast  sandy  plains  of  Tartary  and  Africa,  he 
would  say,  retained  their  inhabitants  in  the  shape  of  wandering  shep- 
herds ;  the  granitic  mountains  and  the  low  caleareous  and  alluvial  plains 
gave  rise  to  different  manners,  degrees  of  wealth,  and  intelligence.  The 
history  even  of  languages,  and  the  mignation  of  tnbes,  had  been  deter- 
mined by  the  duection  of  particular  strata.  The  qualities  of  certain  stones 
used  in  building  would  lead  him  to  descant  on  the  architecture  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  nations ;  and  the  physical  geography  of  a  country  fre- 
quently mvited  him  to  treat  of  military  tactics.  The  charm  of  his  manners 
and  his  eloquence  kindled  enthusiasm  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils ;  and 
many,  who  had  intended  at  first  only  to  acquire  a  slight  knowledge  of 
mineralogy,  when  they  had  once  heard  him,  devoted  themselves  to  it  as 
the  business  of  their  lives.  In  a  few  years,  a  small  school  of  mines, 
before  unheard  of  in  Europe,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  great  univer- 
sity; and  men  already  distinguished  in  science  studied  the  German 
language,  and  came  from  the  most  distant  countries  to  hear  the  great 
oracle  of  geology.* 

Werner  had  a  great  antipathy  to  the  mechanical  labor  of  writing,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  valuable  treatise  on  metalliferous  veins,  he  could 
never  be  persuaded  to  pen  more  than  a  few  brief  memoirs,  and  those 
containing  no  development  of  his  general  views.  Although  the  natural 
modesty  of  his  disposition  was  excessive,  approaching  even  to  timidity, 
be  indulged  in  the  most  bold  and  sweeping  generalizations,  and  he  in- 
spired all  his  scholars  with  a  most  implicit  faith  in  his  doctrines.  Their 
admiration  of  his  genius,  and  the  feelings  of  gratitude  and  friendship 
which  they  all  felt  for  him,  were  not  undeserved  ;  but  the  supreme  au- 
thority usurped  by  him  over  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries,  was 
eventually  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  the  science ;  so  much  so,  as 
greatly  to  counterbalance  the  advantages  which  it  derived  from  his  ex- 
ertions. K  it  be  true  that  delivery  be  the  first,  second,  and  third  re- 
quisite in  a  popular  orator,  it  b  no  less  certain,  that  to  fravel  is  of  first, 
second,  and  third  importance  to  those  who  desire  to  originate  just  and 
comprehensive  views  concerning  the  structure  of  our  globe.  Now  Wer- 
ner had  not  travelled  to  distant  countries ;  he  had  merely  explored  a 
small  portion  of  Geftiany,  and  conceived,  and  persuaded  others  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  whole  surface  of  our  planet,  and  all  the  mountain  chains 
in  the  world,  were  made  after  the  model  of  his  own  province.  It  be- 
came a  ruling  object  of  ambition  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  to  confirm 
the  generalizations  of  their  great  master,  and  to  discover  in  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  globe  his  "  universal  formations,"  which  he  supposed 
bad  been  each  in  succession  simultaneously  precipitated  over  the  whole 
earth  from  a  common  menstruum,  or  *'  chaotic  fluid."     It  now  appears 

•  Ouvier,  Eloge  de  Werner. 
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that  the  Saxon  professor  had  misinterpreted  many  of  the  most  important 
appearances  even  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Freyberg.  Thtis, 
for  example,  within  a  day's  journey  of  his  school,  the  porphyry,  called 
by  him  primitive,  has  been  found  not  only  to  send  forth  veins  or  dikes 
through  strata  of  the  coal  formation,  but  to  overlie  them  in  mass.  The 
granite  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  on  the  other  hand,  which  he  supposed 
to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  chain,  is  now  well  known  to  traverse  the  other 
beds,  as  near  Goslar ;  and  still  nearer  Freyberg,  in  the  Erzgebirge,  the 
mica  slate  does  not  mantle  round  the  granite  as  was  supposed,  but  abuts 
abruptly  against  it.  Fragments,  also,  of  the  grey  wack^  slate,  containing 
organic  remams,  have  recently  been  found  entangled  in  the  granite  of 
the  Hartz,  by  M.  de  Seckendorf.* 

The  principal  merit  of  Werner's  system  of  instruction  consisted  in 
steadily  directing  the  attention  of  his  scholars  to  the  constant  relations 
of  superposition  of  certain  mineral  groups  ;  but  he  had  been  anticipated, 
as  has  been  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  in  the  discovery  of  this  general 
law,  by  several  geologists  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  ;  and  his  leading  di- 
visions of  the  secondary  strata  were  at  the  same  time,  and  independently, 
made  the  basis  of  an  arrangement  of  the  British  strata  by  our  country- 
man, William  Smith,  to  whose  work  I  shall  refer  in  the  sequel. 

Controversy  between  the  Vulcanista  and  Neptunists. — In  regard  to 
basalt  and  other  igneous  rocks,  Werner's  theory  was  original,  but  it  was 
also  extremely  erroneous.  The  basalts  of  Saxony  and  Hesse,  to  which 
his  observations  were  chiefly  confined,  consisted  of  tabular  masses  capping 
the  hills,  and  not  connected  with  the  levels  of  existing  valleys,  like  many 
in  Auvergne  and  the  Vivarais.  These  basalts,  and  all  other  rocks  of 
the  same  family  in  other  countries,  were,  according  to  him,  chemical 
precipitates  from  water.  He  denied  that  they  were  the  products  of 
submarine  volcanoes  ;  and  even  taught  that,  in  the  primeval  ages  of  the 
world,  there  were  no  volcanoes.  His  theory  was  opposed,  m  a  twofold 
sense,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  permanent  agency  of  the  same  causes  in 
nature ;  for  not  only  did  he  introduce,  vrithout  scruple,  many  imaginary 
causes  supposed  to  have  once  effected  great  revolutions  in  the  earth,  and 
then  to  have  become  extinct,  but  new  ones  also  were  feigned  to  have 
come  into  play  in  modem  times  ;  and,  above  all,  that  most  violent  in- 
strument of  change,  the  agency  of  subterranean  heat. 

So  early  as  1768,  before  Werner  had  commenced  his  mineralogical 
studies,  Raspe  had  truly  characterized  the  basalts  of  Hesse  as  of  igneous 
origin.  Arduino,  we  have  seen,  had  pointed  out  numerous  varieties  of 
trap-rock  in  the  Vicentin  as  analogous  to  volcanic  products,  and  as  dis- 
tinctly referable  to  ancient  submarine  eruptions.  Desmarest,  as  before 
stated,  had,  in  company  with  Fortis,  examined  the  Vicentin  in  1766,  and 
confirmed  Arduino's  views.  In  1772,  Banks,  Solander,  and  Troil  com- 
pared the  columnar  basalt  of  Hecla  with  that  of  the  Hebrides.     Collini, 

*  I  am  indebted  for  this  information  partly  to  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and  Marchisoiia 
who  have  investigated  the  country,  and  partly  to  Dr.  Charles  Hartmani^  th« 
translator  of  this  work  into  Gerinan. 
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in  1774,  recognized  the  true  nature  of  'the  igneous  rocks  on  the  Rhine^ 
between  Andemach  and  Bonn.  In  1775,  Guettard  visited  the  Vivarais, 
ud  established  the  relation  of  basaltic  currents  to  lavas.  Lastly,  in 
1779,  Faujas  published  his  description  of  the  volcanoes'  of  the  Vivarais 
aad  Velay,  and  showed  how  the  streams  of  basalt  had  poured  out  from 
craters  which  still  remain  in  a  perfect  state.^ 

Dtmarest, — ^When  sound  opinions  had  thus  for  twenty  years  pre- 
fsfled  m  Europe  concerning  the  true  nature  of  the  ancient  trap-rocks, 
Werner  by  his  simple  dictum  caused  a  retrograde  movement,  and  not 
only  overturned  the  true  theoiy,  but  substituted  for  it  one  of  the  most 
imphilosophical  that  can  well  be  imagined.     The  continued  ascendancy 
of  his  dogmas  on  this  subject  was  the  more  astonishing,  because  a  va- 
riety of  new  and  striking  facts  were  daily  accumulated  in  favor  of  the 
correct  opinions  previously  entertained.      Desmarest,  after  a  careful 
enfflination  of  Auvergne,  pointed  out,  first,  the  most  recent  volcanoes 
which  had  their  craters  still  entire,  and  their  streams  of  lava  conforming 
to  the  level  of  the  present  river-courses.     He  then  showed  that  there 
were  others  of  an  intermediate  epoch,  whose  craters  were  nearly  effaced, 
and  whose  lavas  were  less  intimately  connected  with  the  present  valleys ; 
•  and,  lastly,  that  there  were  volcanic  rocks,  still  more  ancient,  without 
any  discernible  craters  or  scoriae,  and  bearing  the  closest  analogy  to 
rocks  in  oth^r  parts  of  Europe,  the  igneous  origin  of  which  was  denied 
by  the  school  of  Freyberg.f 

Desmarest's  map  of  Auvergne  was  a  work  of  uncommon  merit.  He 
first  made  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  district,  and  delineated  its 
physical  geography  with  minute  accuracy  and  admirable  graphic  power. 
He  contrived,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  without  the  aid  of  colors, 
many  geological  details,  including  the  different  ages  and  sometimes  even 
the  structure,  of  the  volcanic  rocks,  and  distinguishing  them  from  the 
fresh- water  and  the  granitic.  They  alone  who  have  carefully  studied 
Auvergne,  and  traced  the  different  lava  streams  from  their  craters  to 
their  termination, — the  various  isolated  basaltic  cappings, — the  rela- 
tion of  some  lavas  to  the  present  valleys, — the  absence  of  such  relations 
in  others, — can  appreciate  the  extraordinary  fidelity  of  this  elaborate 
work.  No  other  district  of  equal  dimensions  in  Europe  exhibits,  per- 
haps, so  beautiful  and  varied  a  series  of  phenomena ;  and,  fortunately, 
Desmarest  possessed  at  once  the  mathematical  knowledge  required  for 
the  construction  of  a  m6p,  skill  in  mineralogy,  and  a  power  of  original 
generalization. 

J}oiomieu — Monthsier. — Dolomieu,  another  of  Werner's  contempo- 
raries, had  found  prismatic  basalt  among  the  ancient  lavas  of  Etna ;  and, 
in  1784,  had  observed  the  alternations  of  submarine  lavas  and  calcareous 
strata  in  the  Val  di  Noto,  in  Sicily.J  In  1790,  also,  he  described  simi- 
lar phenomena  in  the  Vicentin  and  in  the  Tyrol.§     Montlosier  published, 

•  Cuvier,  Eloge  de  Desmarest. 

f  Journ.  de  PSys.  vol  xiiL  p.  116  ;  and  M^eo.  de  Tlnst.,  Sciences  Math^mat.  et 
Phyt.  vol  yL  p.  219. 

%  Jouro.  de  Phys.  torn.  zzxv.  p.  191.  §  lb.  torn,  xzxvii.  part  ii.  p.  200. 
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«n  1788»  an  essay  on  the  tl^ries  of  Tolcanoes  of  Auve^gne,  combimng 
iiccurate  local  observations  with  comprehensive  views.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  mass  of  evidence  the  scholars  of  Werner  were  prepared  to 
support  his  opinions  to  their  utmost  extent ;  maintdning,  in  the  fulness 
of  their  faith,  that  even  obsidian  was  an  aqueous  precipitate.  As  they 
were  blinded  by  then'  veneration  for  the  great  teacher,  they  were  impa- 
tient of  opposition,  and  soon  imbibed  the  spirit  of  a  faction  ;  and  their 
opponents,  the  Vulcanists,  were  not  long  in  becoming  contaminated  mth 
the  same  intemperate  zeal.  Ridicule  and  irony  were  weapons  more 
frequently  employed  than  argument  by  the  rival  sects,  till  at  last  the 
controversy  was  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  bitterness  almost  unprece- 
dented in  questions  of  physical  science.  Desmarest  alone,  who  had 
long  before  provided  ample  materials  for  refuting  such  a  theory,  kept 
aloof  from  the  strife ;  and  whenever  a  zealous  Neptunist  wished  to  draw 
the  old  man  into  an  argument,  he  was  satisfied  with  replying,  "  Go  and 
see."* 

Huiton,  1788. — It  would  be  contrary  to  all  analogy,  in  matters  of 
graver  import,  that  a  war  should  rage  with  such  fury  on  the  Continent^ 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  our  island  should  not  mingle  in  the  affray. 
Although  in  England  the  personal  influence  of  Werner  was  wanting  to 
stimulate  men  to  the  defence  of  the  weaker  side  of  the  question,  they 
contrived  to  find  good  reason  for  espousing  the  Wemerian  errors  with 
great  enthusiasm.  In  order  to  explain  the  peculiar  motives  which  led 
many  to  enter,  even  with  party  feeling,  into  this  contest,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  present  the  reader  with  a  sketch  of  the  views  unfolded  by 
Hutton,  a  contemporary  of  the  Saxon  geologist.  The  former  naturalist 
had  been  educated  as  a  physician,  but  declining  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, he  resolved,  when  young,  to  remain  content  with  the  small  indi- 
pendence  inherited  from  his  father,  and  thenceforth  to  give  his  undi- 
vided attention  to  scientific  pursuits.  He  resided  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  society  of  many  men  of  high  attainments,  who  loved 
him  for  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  character. 
His  application  was  unwearied ;  and  he  made  frequent  tours  through 
different  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  acquiring  considerable  skill  as 
a  mineralogist,  and  consequently  arriving  at  grand  and  comprehensive 
views  in  geology.  He  communicated  the  results  of  his  observations 
unreservedly,  and  with  the  fearless  spirit  of  one  who  was  conscious 
that  love  of  truth  was  the  sole  stimulus  of  his  exertions.  When  at 
length  he  had  matured  his  views,  he  published,  in  1788,  his  "Theory 
of  the  Earth,"f  and  the  same,  afterwards  more  fully  developed  in  a 
separate  work,  in  1795.  This  treatise  was  the  first  in  which  geology 
was  declared  to  be  in  no  way  concerned  about  **  questions  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  things  ;"  the  first  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  dispense  en- 
tirely with  all  hypothetical  causes,  and  to  explain  the  former  changes 
of  the  earth's  crust  by  reference  exclusively  to  natural  agents.     Huttoo 

*  Cuvier,  Eloge  de  Desmarefft  \  Ed.  PhiL  Trsna.  1788. 
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hbored  to  give  fixed  principles  to  geology,  as  Newton  bad  succeeded 
in  doiDg  to  astronomy ;  but,  in  tbe  former  science,  too  little  progress 
had  been  made  towards  fumisbing  tbe  necessary  data,  to  enable  any 
philoBopber,  bowever  great  bis  genius,  to  realize  so  noble  a  project. 

HutUmian  theory, — ^"Tbe  ruins  of  an  older  world,"  said  Hutton, 
**vn  visible  in  tbe  present  structure  of  our  planet;  and  tbe  strata 
wliieh  DOW  compose  our  continents  bave  been  once  beneatb  tbe  sea,  and 
were  f<mned  out  of  tbe  waste  of  pre-existing  continents.  Tbe  same 
foreee  are  still  destroying,  by  cbemical  decomposition  or  mecbanical 
nolenee,  even  tbe  bardest  rocks,  and  transporting  tbe  materials  to  tbe 
lea,  where  tbey  are  spread  out,  and  form  strata  analogous  to  tbose  of 
Hure  ancient  date.  Altbougb  loosely  deposited  along  tbe  bottom  of  tbe 
ocean,  they  become  afterwards  altered  and  consolidated  by  Tolcanic 
heat,  and  then  beaved  up,  fractured,  and  contorted." 

Althougb  Hutton  bad  never  explored  any  region  of  active  volcanoes, 
he  had  convinced  bimself  tbat  basalt  and  many  otber  trap-rocks  were  of 
igneoos  origin,  and  tbat  many  of  tbem  bad  been  injected  in  a  melted  state 
through  fissures  in  tbe  older  strata.  Tbe  compactness  of  tbese  rocks, 
■mI  their  different  aspect  from  tbat  of  ordinary  lava,  be  attributed  to 
thdr  having  cooled  down  under  tbe  pressure  of  tbe  sea ;  and  in  order  to 
more  tbe  objections  started  against  tbis  tbeory,  bis  friend.  Sir  James 
HaQ,  instituted  a  most  curious  and  instructive  series  of  cbemical  exper- 
iBMDts,  illustrating  tbe  crystalline  arrangement  and  texture  assumed  by 
nelted  matter  cooled  under  bigb  pressure. 

The  absence  of  stratification  in  granite,  and  its  analogy,  in  mineral 
eharacter,  to  rocks  wbicb  be  deemed  of  igneous  origin,  led  Hutton  to  con- 
chide  that  granite  also  must  bave  been  formed  from  matter  in  fusion  ; 
«nd  this  inference  be  felt  could  not  be  fully  confirmed,  unless  be  dis- 
wered  at  tbe  contact  of  granite  and  otber  strata  a  repetition  of  the 
phenomena  exbibited  so  constantly  by  tbe  trap-rocks.  Resolved  to  try 
M>  theory  by  tbis  test,  be  went  to  tbe  Grampians,  and  surveyed  tbe  line 
ofJQttction  of  tbe  granite  and  superincumbent  stratified  masses,  until  be 
fc«ndin  Glen  Tilt,  in  1785,  tbe  most  clear  and  unequivocal  proofs  in 
wpport  of  bb  views.  Veins  of  red  granite  are  tbere  seen  brancbing  out 
^  the  principal  mass,  and  traversing  tbe  black  micaceous  scbist  and 
P'wnary  limestone.  Tbe  intersected  stratified  rocks  are  so  distinct  in 
^  and  appearance  as  to  render  tbe  example  in  tbat  locality  most 
•triking,  and  tbe  alteration  of  the  limestone  in  contact  was  very  analogous 
^  that  produced  by  trap  veins  on  calcareous  strata.  Tbis  verification  of 
™  >ystem  filled  bim  witb  deligbt,  and  called  fortb  sucb  marks  of  joy 
^  Station,  tbat  tbe  guides  wbo  accompanied  bim,  says  bis  biogra- 
P«*f»  were  convinced  tbat  be  must  bave  discovered  a  vein  of  silver  or 
P"^*  He  was  aware  tbat  tbe  same  tbeory  would  not  explain  tbe  origin 
^  the  primary  scbists,  but  tbese  be  called  primary,  rejecting  tbe  term 
F^ioutive,  and  was  disposed  to  consider  tbem  as  sedimentary  rocks  al- 

♦  PkyfiOr'e  Worka,  vol  iv.  p.  1i. 
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tered  by  heat,  and  that  they  originated  in  some  other  form  from  the  wast^ 
of  previously  existing  rocks. 

By  this  important  discovery  of  granite  veins,  to  which  he  had  been 
led  by  fair  induction  from  an  independent  class  of  facts,  Hutton  prepared 
the  way  for  the  greatest  innovation  of  the  systems  of  his  predecesaore. 
Yallisneri  had  pointed  out  the  general  fact  that  there  were  certain  fonda* 
mental  rocks  which  contained  no  organic  remains,  and  which  he  supposed 
to  have  b^n  formed  before  the  creation  of  living  beings.  Moro,  Generelli» 
and  other  Italian  writers,  embraced  the  same  doctrine ;  and  Lehman  re- 
garded the  mountains  called  by  him  primitive,  as  parts  of  the  original 
nucleus  of  the  globe.  The  same  tenet  was  an  article  of  faith  in  the 
school  of  Freyberg ;  and  if  any  one  ventured  to  doubt  the  possibility  of 
our  being  enabled  to  carry  back,  our  researches  to  the  creation  d  the 
present  oixler  of  things,  the  granitic  rocks  were  triumphantly  appealed 
to.  On  them  seemed  written,  in  legible  characters,  the  memorable  in- 
scription— 

"  Dinanzi  a  me  Don  far  coee  create 
8e  noQ  eteme  ;*** 

and  no  small  sensation  was  excited  when  Hutton  seemed,  with  unhal- 
lowed hand,  desffous  to  erase  characters  already  regarded  by  many  as 
sacred.  "  In  the  economy  of  the  world,"  said  the  Scotch  geologist,  "  I 
can  find  no  traces  of  a  beginning,  no  prospect  of  an  end  ;"  a  declara- 
tion the  more  startling  when  coupled  with  the  doctrine,  that  all  past  ages 
on  the  globe  had  been  brought  about  by  the  slow  agency  of  existing 
causes.  The  imagination  was  first  fatigued  and  overpowered  by  en- 
deavoring to  conceive  the  immensity  of  time  required  for  the  annihilation 
of  whole  continents  by  so  insensible  a  process ;  and  when  the  thoughts 
had  wandered  through  these  interminable  periods,  no  resting-place  was 
assigned  in  the  ifemotest  distance.  The  oldest  rocks  were  represented 
to  be  of  a  derivative  nature,  the  last  of  an  antecedent  series,  and  that, 
perhaps,  one  of  many  pre-existing  worlds.  Such  views  of  the  immen- 
sity of  past  time,  like  those  unfolded  by  the  Newtonian  philosophy  in  re- 
gard to  space,  were  too  vast  to  awaken  ideas  of  sublimity  unmixed  with 
a  painful  sense  of  our  incapacity  to  conceive  a  plan  of  such  infinite  ex- 
tent. Worlds  are  seen  beyond  worlds  immeasurably  distant  from  each 
other,  and,  beyond  them  all,  innumerable  other  systems  are  funtly  traced 
on  the  confines  of  the  visible  universe. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Huttonian  theory  was,  as  before 
hinted,  the  exclusion  of  all  causes  not  supposed  to  belong  to  the  present 
order  of  nature.  But  Hutton  had  made  no  atep  beyond  Hooke,  Mor6, 
and  Raspe,  in  pointing  out  in  what  manner  the  laws  now  governing  sub- 
terranean movements  might  bring  about  geological  changes,  if  sufficient 
time  be  allowed.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  fallen  far  short  of 
tome  of  their  views,  especially  when  he  refused  to  attribute  any  pari 

*  **  Before  me  things  create  were  none,  save  things 

Etemal" Dante's  /n/rmo,  canto  iil  Gary's  TrandatioB. 
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of  the  external  configuration  of  the  earth's  crust  to  subsidence.  He 
imagined  that  the  continents  were  first  gradually  destroyed  by  aqueous 
degradation ;  and  when  their  ruins  had  furnished  materials  for  new 
eontinents,  they  were  upheaved  by  violent  convulsions.  He  therefore 
required  alternate  periods  of  general  disturbance  and  repose  ;  and  such 
be  belie?ed  had  been,  and  would  forever  be,  the  course  of  nature. 

Generelli,  in  his  exposition  of  Moro's  system,  had  made  a  far  nearer 
approximation  towards  reconciling  geological  appearances  with  the  state 
of  nature  as  known  to  us;  for  while  he  agreed  with  Hutton,  that  the 
decay  and  reproduction  of  rocks  were  always  in  progress,  proceeding 
with  the  utmost  uniformity,  the  learned  Carmelite  represented  the  re- 
pairs of  mountains  by  elevation  from  below  to  be  effected  by  an  equally 
eoostant  and  synchronous  operation.  Neither  of  these  theories,  con- 
adered  aingly,  satisfies  all  the  conditions  of  the  great  problem,  which  a 
geologist,  who  rejects  cosmological  causes,  is  called  upon  to  solve ;  but 
they  probably  contain  together  the  germs  of  a  perfect  system.  There 
can  he  DO  doubt,  that  periods  of  disturbance  and  repose  have  followed 
each  other  in  succession  in  every  region  of  the  globe ;  but  it  may  be 
equally  true,  that  the  energy  of  the  subterranean  movements  has  been 
always  uniform  as  regards  the  whole  earths  The  force  of  earthquakes 
n»y  for  a  cycle  of  years  have  been  invariably  confined,  as  it  is  now,  to 
Ivge  hut  determinate  spaces,  and  may  then  have  gradually  shifted  its 
position,  so  that  another  region,  which  had  for  ages  been  at  rest,  became 
ID  its  turn  the  grand  theatre  of  action. 

Phyfair^s  illtutrations  of  Hutton, — The  explanation  proposed  by 
Hutton,  and  by  Playfair,  the  illustrator  of  his  theory,  respecting  the 
<wgin  of  valleys  and  of  alluvial  accumulations,  was  also  very  imperfect. 
Tkey  ascribed  none  of  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface  to  move- 
ocnts  which  accompanied  the  upheaving  of  the  lan^,  imagining  that 
'*Dey8  in  general  were  formed  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  rivers  now 
A)wing  in  them  ;  while  they  seem  not  to  have  reflected  on  the  exca- 
^•^ing  and  transporting  power  which  the  waves  of  the  ocean  might  exert 
*  land  during  its  emergence. 

Although  Hutton's  knowledge  of  mineralogy  and  chemistry  was  con- 

•■"Ciable,  he  possessed  but  little  information  concerning  organic  remains ; 

*^  merely  served  him,  as  they  did  Werner,  to  characterize  certain 

.    ^  and  to  prove  their  marine  origin.     The  theory  of  former  revolu- 

^jP*^  in  organic  life  was  not  yet  fully  recognized ;  and  without  this  class 

P^XK>h  in  support  of  the  antiquity  of  the  globe,  the  indefinite  periods 

^'^^nded  by  the  Huttonian  hypothesis  appeared  visionary  to  many ; 

y^  ^ome,  who  deemed  the  doctrine  inconsistent  with  revealed  truths, 

™^lged  very  uncharitable  suspicions  of  the  motives  of  its  author. 

^^y  accused  him  of  a  deliberate  design  of  reviving  the  heathen  dogma 

01  a^  u  eternal  succession,"  and  of  denying  that  this  world  ever  had  a 

"^ginning.     Playfair,  in  the  biography  of  his  friend,  has  the  following 

^^^'^^cnt  on  this  part  of  their  theory : — "  In  the  planetary  motions, 

"W^icv^  geometry  has  carried  the  eye  so  far,  bothinto  the  future  and  the 
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past,  we  discover  no  mark  either  of  the  commencement  or  tenninatioii 
of  the  present  order.  It  is  unreasonable,  indeed,  to  suppose  thai  such 
marks  should  anywhere  exist.  The  Author  of  Nature  has  not  gifen 
laws  to  the  universe,  which,  like  the  institutions  of  men,  carry  in  them- 
selves the  elements  of  their  own  destruction.  He  has  not  permitted  in 
His  works  any  symptom  of  infancy  or  of  old  age,  or 'any  sign  by  which 
we  may  estimate  either  their  future  or  their  past  duration,  ffe  may 
put  an  end,  as  he  no  doubt  gave  a  beginning,  to  the  present  system,  at 
some  determinate  period  of  time ;  but  we  may  rest  assmred  that  this 
great  catastrophe  will  not  be  brought  about  by  the  laws  now  existing, 
and  that  it  is  not  indicated,  by  any  thing  which  we  perceive."* 

The  party  feeling  excited  against  the  Huttonian  doctrines,  and  the 
open  disregard  of  candor  and  temper  in  the  controversy,  will  hardly  be 
credited  by  the  reader,  unless  he  recalls  to  lus  recollection  that  the  mind  of 
the  English  public  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement. 
A  class  of  writers  in  France  had  been  laboring  industriously  for  many 
years,  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  by  sapping  the  founda* 
tions  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  their  success,  and  the  consequences  of 
the  Revolution,  had  alarmed  the  most  resolute  minds,  while  the  imagin- 
ation of  the  more  timid  was  continually  haunted  by  dread  of  innovation, 
as  by  the  phantom  of  some  fearful  dream. 

Voltaire. — ^Voltaire  had  used  the  modem  discoveries  in  physics  as 
one  of  the  numerous  weapons  of  attack  and  ridicule  directed  by  him 
against  the  Scriptures.  He  found  that  the  most  popular  systems  of 
geology  were  accommodated  to  the  sacred  writings,  and  that  much  in- 
genuity had  been  employed  to  make  every  fact  ccnncide  exactly  with 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  and  deluge.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no 
friendly  feelings  that  he  contemplated  the  cultivators  of  geology  in  gen- 
eral, regarding  the  science  as  one  which  had  been  successfully  enlisted 
by  theologians  as  an  ally  in  their  cause.f  He  knew  that  the  majority 
of  those  who  were  aware  of  the  abundance  of  fossil  shells  in  the  interior 
of  continents,  were  still  persuaded  that  they  were  proofs  of  the  univer- 
sal deluge  ;  and  as  the  readiest  way  of  shaking  this  article  of  faith,  he 
endeavored  to  inculcate  skepticism  as  to  the  real  nature  of  such  shells, 
and  to  recall  from  contempt  the  exploded  dogma  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, that  they  were  sports  of  nature.  He  also  pretended  that  vegeta- 
ble impressions  were  not  those  of  real  plEints.^  Yet  he  was  perfectly 
convinced  that  the  shells  had  really  belonged  to  living  testacea,  as  may 

♦  Playfair's  Works,  voL  iv.  p  65. 

f  In  allasion  to  the  theories  of  Burnet,  Woodward,  and  other  physioo-theologi 
cal  writers,  he  dechired  that  they  were  as  fond  of  changes  of  scene  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  as  were  the  populace  at  a  play.  **  Every  one  of  them  destroys  and 
renovates  the  earth  after  nis  own  fashion,  as  Descartes  framed  it :  for  philosopher! 
put  themselves  without  ceremony  in  the  place  of  God,  and  think  to  create  a  uni- 
verse with  a  word." — Dissertation  envoy^e  a  TAcademie  de  Bouloene,  snr  lea 
Changemens  arrives  dans  notre  Globe.  Unfortunately,  this  and  similar  ridicalfl 
directed  against  the  cosmogonists  was  too  well  deserved. 

X  See  the  chapter  oo  **  I^  Pierres  figures." 
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be  aeen  in  his  essay  "  On  the  formation  of  Mountains."^     He  would 
aometimes,  in  defiance  of  all  consistency,  shift  his  ground  when  address- 
ing; the  vulgar ;  and,  admitting  the  true  nature  of  the  shells  collected  in 
the  Alps  and  other  places,  pretend  that  they  were  Eastern  species, 
wliich  bad  fallen  from  the  hats  of  pilgrims  coming  from  Syria.     'Ihe 
nmnerous  essays  written  hy  him  on  geological  subjects  were  all  calcu- 
iBted   to  strengthen  prejudices,  partly  because  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
real  state  of  the  science,  and  partly  from  his  bad  faith.f     On  the  other 
had,  they  who  knew  that  his  attacks  were  directed  by  a  desire  to  in- 
vaiidAtc  Scripture,  and  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  true  merits  of 
tbe  ^v&cstion,  might  well  deem  the  old  diluvian  hypothesis  incontroverti- 
ble, if  Tdtaire  could  adduce  no  better  argument  against  it  than  to  deny 
^  Urxhe  nature  of  organic  remains.* 

It  is  only  by  careful  attention  to  impediments  or'ginating  in  extrinsic 
csnses.  that  we  can  explain  the  slow  and  reluc^nt  adoption  of  the  sim- 
plest 'teiths  in  geology.     First,  we  find  many  able  naturalists  adducing 
ihe  ^Ofisil  remains  of  marine  animals  as  proofs  of  an  event  related  in 
Scrip^iure.     The  evide;^ce  is  deemed  conclusive  by  the  multitude  for  a 
ceotuty  or  more ;  for  it  favors  opinions  which  they  entertained  before, 
tod  they  are  gratified  by  supposing  them  confirmed  by  fresh  and  unex- 
pec!^  proofs.     Many  who  see  through  the  fallacy  have  no  wish  to  un- 
deceive those  who  are  infiueticed  by  it,  approving  the  effect  of  the  delu* 
fkyn,  and  conniving  at  it  as  a  pious  fraud ;  until,  finally,  an  opposite  par- 
ty, who  are  hostile  to  the  sacred  writings,  labor  to  explode  the  erroneous 
opnuon,  by  substitutmg  for  it  another  dogma,  which  they  know  to  be 
equally  unsound. 

The  heretical  Yulcanists  were  soon  after  openly  assailed  in  England, 
by  imputations  of  the  most  illiberal  kind.  We  cannot  estimate  the  ma- 
levolence of  such  a  persecution,  by  the  pain  which  similar  insinuations 
might  now  inflict ;  for  although  charges  of  infidelity  and  atheism  must 
tdw&js  be  odious,  they  were  injurious  in  the  extreme  at  that  moment  of 
political  excitement ;  and  it  was  better,  perhaps,  for  a  man's  good  recep- 
tkm  in  society,  that  his  moral  character  should  have  been  traduced,  than 
thai  he  should  become  a  mark  for  these  poisoned  weapons. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  works  of  numerous  divines,  who  may  be  excused 
for  sensitiveness  on  points  which  then  excited  so  much  uneasiness  in  the 
public  mind ;  and  shall  say  nothing  of  the  amiable  poet  Cowper,|  who 

*  Id  that  eesay  he  la^s  it  down,  **  that  all  naturalists  are  now  agreed  that  de- 
ponta  of  shells  in  the  midst  of  the  continents  are  monuments  of  the  continued  occu- 
pation of  these  districts  by  the  ocean.**  In  another  place  also,  when  speaking  of 
tae  fossil  shells  of  Touraine,  he  admits  their  true  origin. 

f  As  an  instance  of  his  desire  to  throw  doubt  indiscriminately  on  all  geological 
datm,  we  may  recall  the  passage  where  he  says,  that ,"  the  bones  of  a  reindeer 
and  hippopotamus  discovered  near  Etempes  did  not  prove,  as  some  would  have 
lip  that  Lapland  and  the  Nile  were  onco  on  a  tour  from  Paris  to  Orleans,  but 
merely  that  a  lover  of  curiosities  once  preserved  them  in  his  cabinet.** 

%  **  Some  drill  and  bore 

The  solid  earth,  and  from  the  strata  there 
Extract  a  register,  by  which  we  learn 
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could  ha^ly  be  expected  to  have  inquired  mto  the  merit  of  doctrines  in 
physics.  But  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  intolerant  are  found  serem 
laymen  who  had  high  claims  to  scientific  reputation.  Among  these  i^ 
pears  Williams,  a  mineral  surveyor  of  Edinburgh,  who  published  a 
"  Natural  History  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom,"  in  1*789 ;  a  work  of  great 
merit,  for  that  day,-  and  of  practical  utility,  as  containing  the  best  ac- 
count of  the  coal  strata.  In  his  preface  he  misrepresents  Hutton's  the- 
ory altogether,  and  charges  him  with  considering  all  rocks  to  be  lavas 
of  different  colors  and  structure ;  and  also  with  "  warping  every  tlung  to 
support  the  eternity  of  the  world."*  He  descanta  on  the  pernicious 
influence  of  such  skeptical  notions,  as  leading  to  downright  infidelity 
and  atheism,  **  and  as  being  nothing  less  than  to  depose  the  Almighty 
Creator  of  the  universe  from  his  office. "f 

Kirwan — De  Luc, — Kirwan,  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Dublin,  a  chemist  and  mineralogist  of  some  merit,  but  who  possessed 
much  greater  authority  m  the  scientific  world  than  he  was  entitled  by 
his  talents  to  enjoy,  said,  in  the  introduction  to  his  "  Geological  Essays, 
1799,"  "  that  sound  geology  graduated  into  religion,  and  was  reqiured 
\o  dispel  certain  systems  of  atheism  or  infidelity,  of  which  they  bad  had 
recent  experience.  "J  He  was  an  uncompromising  defender  of  the  aque- 
ous theory  of  all  rocks,  and  was  scarcely  surpassed  by  Burnet  and 
Whiston,  in  his  desire  to  adduce  the  Mosaic  writings  in  confirmation  of 
his  opinions. 

De  Luc,  in  the  preliminary  discourse  to  his  Treatise  on  Geology ,§ 
says,  '*  The  weapons  have  bt^n  changed  by  which  revealed  religion  is 
attacked ;  it  is  now  assailed  by  geology,  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
science  has  become  essential  to  theologians."  He  imputes  the  failure 
of  former  geological  systems  to  their  having  been  anti-Mosaical,  and 
directed  against  a  "  sublime  tradition."  These  and  similar  imputations, 
reiterated  in  the  works  of  De  Luc,  seem  to  have  been  taken  fdr  granted 
by  some  modem  writers :  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  state,  in  justice  to 
the  numerous  geologists  of  different  nations,  whose  works  have  been 
considered,  that  none  of  them  were  guilty  of  endeavoring,  by  arguments 
drawn  from  physics,  to  mvalidate  scriptural  tenets.  On  the  contrary, 
the  majority  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  "  to  discover  the  true 
causes  of  things,"  rarely  deserved  another  part  of  the  poet's  panegyric, 
**Atque  nietus  omnes  subjecit  pedibus."  The  caution  •  tnd  even  timid  re- 
serve, of  many  eminent  Italian  authors  of  the  earlier  period  is  very  ap- 
parent ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  that  they  subscribed  to  cer- 
tain dogmas,  and  particularly  to  the  first  diluvian  theory,  out  of  defer- 
ence to  popular  prejudices,  rather  than  from  conviction.  If  they  were 
guilty  of  dissimulation,  we  may  feel  regret,  but  must  not  blame  their 
want  of  moral  courage,  reserving  rather  our  condemnation  for  the  intol- 

That  he  who  made  it,  and  revealed  its  date 
To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age/' 

The  Task,  book  iil    "  The  Garden." 
♦  P.  SIT.  t  ^'  69.  X  Introd  p  2.  §  London,  1809. 
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erance  of  the  times,  and  that  inquisitorial  power  which  forced  Oalileo  to 
mbjiire,  and  the  two  Jesuits  to  disclaim  the  theory  of  Newton.^ 

Hutton  answered  Kii*wan*s  attacks  with  great  warmth,  and  with  the 
mdi^nation  justly  excited  by  unmerited  reproach.     ''He  had  always 
displayed/*  says  Playfair,  "  the  utmost  disposition  to  admire  the  benef- 
ioent  design  manifested  in  the  structure  of  the  world ;  and  he  contem- 
plated with  delight  those  parts  of  his  theory  which  made  tKe  greatest 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  final  causes."     We  may  say  with  equal 
truth,  that  in  no  scientific  works  in  our  language  can  more  eloquent 
passages  be  found,  concerning  the  fitness,  harmony,  and  grandeur  of  all 
parts  of  the  creation,  than  in  those  of  Playfair.     They  are  evidently  the 
unaffected  expressions  of  a  mind,  which  contemplated  the  study  of 
nature,  as  best  calculated  to  elevate  our  conceptions  of  the  attributes  of 
<^e  Kirst  Cause.     At  any  other  time  the  force  and  elegance  of  Play- 
^*if*s   style  must  have  insured  popularity  to  the  Huttonian  doctrines ; 
but  by  a  singular  coincidence,  Neptunianism  and  orthodoxy  were  now 
•■MHiiated  in  the  same  creed;  and  the  tide  of  prejudice  ran  so  strong, 
*^**t  the  majority  were  carried  far  away  into  the  chaotic  fluid,  and  other 
•^Etiological  inventions  of  Werner.     These  fictions  the  Saxon  professor 
W    borrowed  with  little  modification,  and  without  any  improvement, 
^">oa  his  predecessors.     They  had  not  the  smallest  foundation  either  in 
°^pture  or  in  common  sense,  and  were  probably  approved  of  by  many 
^  being  so  ideal  and  unsubstantial,  that  they  could  never  come  into 
^lent  collision  with  any  preconceived  opinions. 

According  to  De  Luc,  the  first  essential  distinction  to  be  made  be- 

^een  the  various  phenomena  exhibited  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  was, 

^  determine  which  were  the  results  of  causes  still  in  action,  and  which 

™d    been  produced  by  causes  that  had  ceased  to  act.     The  form  and 

^^^^  position  of  the  mass  of  our  continents,  he  said,  and  their  existence 

•oovc  the  level  of  the  sea,  must  be  ascribed  to  causes  no  longer  in 

■<^tioii.     These  continents  emerged,  at  no  very  remote  period,  on  the 

iudden  retreat  of  the  ocean,  the  waters  of  which  made  their  way  into 

*^*^t«rranean  caverns.     The  formation  of  the  rocks  which  enter  into  the 

Cfu«t  of  the  earth  began  with  the  precipitation  of  granite  from  a  pri- 

*oo»xiial  liquid,  after  which  other  strata  containing  the  remains  of  or- 

.  In  a  most  able  article,  by  Mr.  Drinkwater,  on  the  "  Life  of  Galileo  "  published 

™^H«  "Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  it  is  stated  that  both  Galileo's  work,  and 

"*^   ^»ok  of  Copernicus,  "  Ni*i  corrigatur"  (for,  with  the  omission  of  certain  pas- 

"1^^^  it  was  sanctioned),  were  still  to  be  seen  on  the  forbidden  list  of  the  Index 

l^^^*?***  in  1828.    I  was,  however,  assured  in  the  saiue  year,  by  Professor  Scar- 

I™^^  at  Rome,  that  Pius  VIL,  a  pontiff  distinguished  for  his  love  of  science,  had 

P^^^^^red  a  repeal  of  the  edicts  against  Galileo  and  the  Copernican  system.    He 

»**  asiemblea  the  Congregation ;  and  the  late  Cardinal  TorioEzi,  assessor  of  the 

^5*^*^  Office,  proposed  that  they  sliould  wipe  off  this  scandal  from  the  church.** 

^1^  repeal  was  carried,  with  the  dissentient  voice  of  one  Dominican  only.     Long 

»[^*^e  that  time  the  Newtonian  theory  had  been  taught  in  the  Sapienza,  and  all 

^^^holic  tmiversities  in  Europe  (with  the  exception,  I  am  told,  of  Salamanca) ;  but 

*^  ^•»  always  required  of  professors,  in  deference  to  the  decrees  of  the  church,  to 

^*J*the  term  hypothuii^  instead  of  theory.    They  now  speak  of  the  Copernican 
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ganized  l]{>die8  were  deposited,  till  at  last  the  present  sea  remained  at 
liie  re»duuin  of  the  primordial  liquid,  and  no  longer  continued  to  pro- 
duce mineral  strata.* 

William  Smith,  1700.— While  the  tenets  of  the  rival  schoola  ol 
Freyberg  and  Edinburgh  were  warmly  espoused  by  devoted  partiaaDSy 
the  labors  of  an  individual,  unassisted  by  the  advantages  of  wealth  or 
station  in  society,  were  almost  unheeded.  Mr.  William  Smiih,  an  Eng- 
lish surveyor,  published  his  "  Tabular  View  of  the  British  Strata"  in 
1700,  wherein  he  proposed  a  classification  of  the  secondary  fonnations 
in  the  West  of  England.  Although  he  had  not  communicated  inth 
Werner,  it  appeared  by  this  work  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  same  views 
respecting  the  laws  of  superposition  of  stratified  rocks ;  that  he  was 
aware  that  the  order  of  succession  of  different  groups  was  never  in- 
verted ;  and  that  they  might  be  identified  at  very  distant  points  by  their 
peculiar  organized  fossils. 

From  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  "  Tabular  View,"  the  author 
labored  to  construct  a  geological  map  of  the  whole  of  England ;  and 
with  the  greatest  disinterestedness  of  mind,  communicated  the  results  of 
his  investigations  to  all  who  desired  information,  giving  such  publicity 
to  his  original  views,  as  to  enable  his  contemporaries  almost  to  compete 
with  him  in  the  race.  The  execution  of  his  map  was  completed  in 
1815,  and  remains  a  lasting  monument  of  original  tolent  and  extraordi- 
nary perseverance;  for  he  had  explored  the  whole  country  on  foot, 
without  the  guidance  of  previous  ol^rvers,  or  the  aid  of  fellow-laborers, 
and  had  succeeded  in  throwing  into  natural  divisions  the  whole  compli- 
cated series  of  British  rocks.  D'Aubuisson,  a  distinguished  pupil  of 
Werner,  paid  a  just  tribute  of  praise  to  this  remarkable  performance, 
observing,  that  "  what  many  celebrated  mineralogists  had  only  accom- 
plished for  a  small  part  of  Germany  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  had 
been  effected  by  a  single  individual  for  the  whole  of  England,  "f 

Werner  invented  a  new  language  to  express  his  divisions  of  rocks, 
and  some  of  his  technical  terms,  such  as  grauwacke,  gneiss,  and  others, 
passed  current  in  every  country  in  Europe.  Smith  adopted  for  the  moat 
part  English  provincial  terms,  often  of  barbarous  sound,  such  as  gault, 
corobrash,  clunch  clay ;  and  affixed  them  to  subdivisions  of  the  British 
series.  Many  of  these  still  retain  their  place  in  our  scientific  classifica- 
tions, and  attest  his  priority  of  arrangement. 

MODERN  PROGRESS  OF  OEQLOOT. 

The  contention  of  the  rival  factions  of  the  Yulcanists  and  Neptunista 

had  been  carried  to  such  a  height,  tha^t  these  names  had  become  terms 

of  reproach  ;  and  the  two  parties  had  been  less  occupied  in  searching 

for  truth,  than  for  such  arguments  as  might  strengthen  their  own  cause 

or  serve  to  annoy  their  antagonists.     A  new  school  at  last  aj^ose,  who 

• 
♦  Elementary  Treatise  on  Geology.    London,  1809.    Tmnalated  by  De  la  FH«l 
t  See  Dr.  Fitton's  Memoir,  before  cited,  p.  67. 
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protfessed  the  strictest  neutrality,  and  the  utmost  indifference  to  the 
STsCems  of  Werner  and  Hutton,  and  who  resolved  diligently  to  devote 
tlieir  labors  to  observation.  The  reaction,  provoked  by  the  intemper- 
anoe  of  the  eonflicdng  parties,  now  produced  a  tendency  to  extreme 
emvmtM^n.  Speculative  views  were  discountenanced,  and,  through  fear  of 
exjKMnig  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of  a  bias  towards  the  dogmas  of  a 
par^y,  some  geologists  became  anxious  to  entertain  no  opinion  whatever 
OKI  t^«  causes  of  phenomena,  and  were  inclined  to  skepticism  even  where 
i^^^  ^ftonelusions  deducible  from  observed  facts  scarcely  admitted  of  rea- 
•c>n«^lale  doubt.  . 

G^^plogieal  Society  cf  London. — But  although  the  reluctance  to  theo- 

t>sc»  ^vras  carried  somewhat  to  excess,  no  measure  could  be  more  salutary 

*^  simch  a  moment  than  a  suspension  of  all  attempts  to  form  what  were 

**«^«^«d  "  theories  of  the  earth."    A  great  body  of  new  data  were  re- 

cimx^ed  ;  and  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  founded  in '1807,  con- 

^^iioed  greatly  to  the  attainment  of  thb  desirable  end.    To  multiply  and 

*^®«ord  observations,  and  patiently  to  await  the  result  at  some  future 

¥^Hod,  was  the  object  proposed  by  them ;  and  it  was  their  favorite 

^■**xim  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  a  general  system  of  geology, 

P^^  that  all  must  be  content  for  many  years  to  be  exclusively  engaged 

^  fivnishing  materials  for  future  generalizations.     By  acting  up  to  these 

P^iiioiples  with  consistency,  they  in  a  few  years  disarmed  all  prejudice, 

^'^  rescued  the  science  fjrom  the  imputation  of  being  a  dangerous,  or  at 

"^^1t  but  a  visionary  pursuit. 

-^  distingubhed  modem  writer  has  with  truth  remarked,  that  the  ad- 
^^<>cement  of  three  of  the  main  divisions  of  geological  inquiry  have  during 
w«  last  half  century  been  promoted  successively  by  three  different  nations 
^  £lurope, — ^the  Germans,  the  English,  and  the  French.*  We  have  seen 
^^^  the  systematic  study  of  what  may  be  called  mineralogical  geology 
^**^  its  origin  and  chief  point  jf  activity  in  Germany,  where  Werner  first 
^^^^cribed  with  precision  the  mineral  characters  of  rocks.  The  classifica- 
^•o«i  of  the  secondary  formations,  each  marked  by  their  pecdliar  fossils, 
belongs,  in  a  great  measure,  to  England,  where  the  labors  before  alluded 
^  of  Smith,  and  those  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  were  steadily  directed  to  these  objects.  The  founda- 
tioii  of  Uie  third  branch,  that  relating  to  the  tertiary  formations,  was  laid 
ift  France  by  the  splendid  work  of  Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  published  in 
1808,  «  On  the  Mineral  Geography  and  Organic  Remains  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood of  Paris." 

^e  may  still  trace,  in  the  language  of  the  science  and  our  present 
''^^ods  of  arrangement,  the  various  countries  where  the  growth  of  these 
••^'al  departments  of  geology  was  at  different  times  promoted.  Many 
'^^^  of  simple  minerals  and  rocks  remain  to  this  day  German ;  while 
^  European  divisions  of  the  secondary  strata  are  in  great  part  English, 
•^  ^««i  indeed,  often  founded  too  exclusively  on  English  types.  Lastly, 
^  ^tibdivisions  first  established  of  the  succession  of  strata  in  the  Paris 
•  Whcwell,  Britiah  Critic,  Na  xvii,  p.  187, 1881. 
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baan  have  senred  as  normfll  groups  to  which  other  tertiaij  deponte 
throughoat  Europe  hare  been  compared,  eren  in  cases  wheiv  Ihif 
standard  was  wh<^y  inapplicable. 

No  period  eoold  hare  been  more  fortonate  for  the  diseorerj,  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Paris,  of  a  rich  store  of  weU-preserved  fos- 
sils, than  the  commencement  of  the  present  ceotniy ;  for  at  no  former 
era  had  Natural  history  been  cultivated  with  such  enthusiasm  in  the 
French  metropolis.  The  labors  of  CuTier  in  comparadTe  osteology,  and 
of  Lamarck  m  recent  and  fossil  shells,  had  raised  these  depaitmenta  of 
study  to  a  rank  of  which  they  had  nerer  previously  been  deemed  sos- 
ceptible.  Their  investigations  had  eventuaUy  a  powerful  eflfect  in  dis- 
pelling the  illusion  which  had  long  prevailed  concerning  the  absence  of 
analogy  between  the  andent  and  modem  state  of  our  planet  A  close 
comparison  of  the  recent  and  fossil  species  and  Uie  inferences  drawn  in 
regard  to  their  habits,  accustomed  the  geologist  to  contemplate  the 
earth  as  having  been  at  successrre  periods  the  dwelling- place  of  •*'"»«^« 
and  plants  of  different  races,  some  terrestrial,  and  others  aquatic— some 
fitted  to  live  in  seas,  others  in  the  waters  of  lakes  and  rivers.  By  th« 
consideration  of  these  topics,  the  mind  was  slowly  and  insensibly  with- 
drawn from  imaginary  pictures  of  catastrophes  and  chaotic  confuaon, 
such  as  haunted  the  imagination  of  the  eariy  cosmogonists.  Numerous 
proofs  were  discovered  of  the  tranquil  deposition  of  sedimentary  matter, 
and  the  slow  development  of  organic  life.  If  many  writers,  and  Cuvier 
himself  in  the  number,  still  continued  to  maintain,  that  "  the  thread  of 
induction  was  broken,"*  yet,  in  reasoning  by  thi  strict  rules  of  induc- 
tion from  recent  to  fossil  species,  they  in  a  great  measure  disclaimed 
the  dogma  which  in  theory  they  professed.  The  adoption  of  the  same 
generic,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  of  the  same  specific,  names  for  the 
exuviae  of  fossil  animals  and  their  hving  analogues,  was  an  important  step 
towards  familiarizing  the  mind  with  the  idea  of  the  identity  and  unity  of 
the  system  in  distant  eras.  It  was  an  acknowledgment,  as  it  were,  that 
part  at  least  of  the  ancient  memoriab  of  nature  were  written  in  a  living 
language.  The  growing  importance,  then,  of  the  natural  history  of  or- 
ganic remains  may  be  pointed  out  as  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
progress  of  the  science  during  the  present  century.  This  branch  of 
knowledge  has  already  become  an  instrunoent  of  great  utility  in  geological 
classification,  sChd  is  continuing  daily  to  unfold  new  data  for  grand  and 
enlarged  views  respecting  the  former  changes  of  the  earth. 

When  we  compare  the  result  of  observation^  in  the  last  fifty  years 
with  those  of  the  three  preceding  centuries,  we  cannot  but  look  forward 
with  the  most  sanguine  expectations  to  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which 
geology  may  be  carried,  even  by  the  labors  of  the  present  generation. 
Never,  perhaps,  did  any  science,  with  the  exception  of  astronomy,  un- 
fold, in  an  equally  brief  period,  so  many  novel  and  unexpected  truths, 
and  overturn  so  many  preconceived  opinions.  The  senses  had  for  ages 
declared  the  earth  to  be  at  rest,  until  the  astronomer  taughC  that  it ' 
*  IKmouts  sur  les  B6voL  te. 
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carried  through  space  with  inconceivable  rapidity.     In  like  manner  was 

tlie  sixrjhce  of  this  planet  regarded  as  having  remcuned  unaltered  since 

its  creation,  until  the  geologbt  proved  that  it  had  been  the  theatre  of 

reiterated  change,  and  was  still  the  subject  of  slow  but  never-ending 

^uotuations.     The  discovery  of  other  systems  in  the  boundless  regions 

o£   space  was  the  triumph  of  astronomy ;   to  trace  the  same  system 

tbroo^h  various  transformations — to  behold  it  at  successive  eras  adorned 

tri^li  different  hills  and  valleys,  lakes  and  seas,  and  peopled  with  new  in- 

bsi-bitants,  was'  the  delightful  meed  of  geological  research.     By  the 

geoKKieter  were  measured  the  regions  of  space,  and  the  relative  distances 

c£     tlie  heavenly  bodies ; — by   the  geologist  myriads  of    ages  were 

reclconed,  not  by  arithmetical  computation,  but  by  a  train  of  physical 

ew^Tkts — a  succession  of  phenomena  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  worlds 

' si^ns  which  convey  to  our  minds  more  definite  ideas  than  figures  can 

do  of  the  immensity  of  time. 

\V  liether  our  investigation  of  the  earth's  history  and  structure  will 

eventually  be  productive  of  as  great  practical  benefits  to  manldnd  as  a 

kno'vrledge  of  the  distant  heavens,  must  remain  for  the  decision  of  pos- 

leiity.    It  was  not  till  astronomy  had  been  enriched  by  the  observatigns 

qC  many  centuries,  and  had  made  its  way  against  popular  prejudices  to 

\]be    establishment  of  a  sound  theory,  that  its  application  to  the  useful 

viB  was  most  conspicuous.     The  cultivation  of  geology  began  at  a  later 

period ;  and  in  every  step  which  it  has  hitherto  made  towards  sound 

theoretical  principles,  it  had  to  contend  against  more  violent  preposses- 

wms.    The  practical  advantages  already  derived  from  it  have  not  been 

inconsiderable ;    but  our  generalizations  are  yet  imperfect,  and  they 

who  come  after  us  may  be  expected  to  reap  the  most  valuable  fruits  of 

oor  labor.     Meanwhile,  the  charm  of  first  discovery  is  our  own  ;  and,  as 

we  explore  this  magnificent  field  of  inquiry,  the  sentiment  of  a  great 

"^torian  of  our  times  may  continually  be  present  to  our  minds,  that  "  he 

wIk)  calls  what  has  vanished  back  again  into  being,  enjoys  a  bliss  like 

^^o£  creating."* 


CHAPTER  V. 

^^^'^TJDICBS   WHICH   HAVE   RETARDED   THE   PROGRESS    OF   OSOLOGT 

j^J^^^^^tsioiM  in  regard  to  the  daration  of  past  time — Prejadices  ariaing  from  oor 

.^^^^Jwu-  position  a»  inhabitants  of  the  land — Of  those  occasioned  by  our  not 

l«    ^^^^^  subterranean  changes  now  in  progress — All  these  causes  combine  to  make 

^,      ^Vzwmer  course  of  Nature  appear  different  from  the  present — Objections  to 

^j^octrine,  that  causes  similar  in  kind  and  energy  to  those  now  acting,  have 

™^^^^^ced  the  former  changes  of  the  earth's  surface,  considered. 

,    *•'     "Vre  reflect  on  the  history  of  the  progress  of  geology,  as  explained 
^  ^*^^    preceding  chapters,  we  perceive  that  there  have  been  great  fluc- 

Kiebohr's  Hist  of  Rome,  vol  i.  p.  6.    Hare  and  Thirlwall'a  translation. 
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tuations  of  opinion  respecting  .the  nature  of  the  causes  to  wbich  all 
former  changes  of  the  earth's  surface  are  referable.  The  first  observ- 
ers conceived  the  monuments  which  the  geologist  endeavors  to  decipher 
to  relate  to  an  original  state  of  the  earth,  or  to  a  period  when  there 
were  causes  in  activity,  distinct,  in  kind  and  degree,  from  those  now 
constituting  the  economy  of  nature.  These  views  were  gradually  mod- 
ified, and  some  of  them  entirely  abandoned,  in  proportion  as  observa- 
tions were  multiplied,  and  the  signs  of  former  mutations  more  skilfully 
interpreted.  Many  appearances,  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  re- 
garded as  indicating  mysterious  and  extraordinary  agency,  were  finally 
recognized  as  the  necessary  result  of  the  laws  now  governing  the  mate- 
rial world;  and  the  discovery  of  this  unlooked-for  conformity  has  at 
length  induced  some  philosophers  to  infer,  that,  during  the  ages  contem- 
plated in  geology,  there  has  never  been  any  mterruption  to  the  sgency 
of  the  same  uniform  laws  of  change.  The  same  assemblage  of  general 
causes,  they  conceive,  may  have  been  sufficient  to  produce,  by  their 
various  combinations,  the  endless  diversity  of  effects,  of  which  the  shell 
of  the  earth  has  preserved  the  memorials  ;  and,  consistently  with  these 
principles,  the  recurrence  of  analogous  changes  is  expected  by  them  in 
time  to  come. 

Whether  we  coincide  or  not  in  this  doctrine,  we  must  admit  that  the 
gradual  progress  of  opinion  concerning  the  succession  of  phenomena  in 
very  remote  eras,  resembles,  in  a  smgular  manner,  that  which  has  ac- 
companied the  growing  mtelligence  of  every  people,  in  r^ard  to  the 
economy  of  nature  in  their  own  times.  In  an  early  state  of  advance- 
ment, when  a  great  number  of  natural  appearances  are  unintelligible, 
an  eclipse,  an  earthquake,  a  flood,  or  the  approach  of  a  comet,  with 
many  other  occurrences  afterwards  found  to  belong  to  the  regular 
course  of  events,  are  regarded  as  prodigies.  The  same  delusion  pre- 
vails as  to  moral  phenomena,  and  many  of  these  are  ascribed  to  the 
intervention  of  demons,  ghosts,  witches,  and  other  immaterial  and 
supernatural  agents.  By  degrees,  many  of  the  enigmas  of  the  moral 
and  physical  world  are  explained,  and,  instead  of  being  due  to  extrinsic 
and  irregular  causes,  they  are  found  to  depend  on  fixed  and  invariable 
laws.  The  philosopher  at  last  becomes  convinced  of  the  undeviating 
uniformity  of  secondary  causes ;  and,  guided  by  his  faith  in  this  princi- 
ple, 4ie  determines  the  probability  of  accounts  transmitted  to  him  ot 
former  occurrences,  and  often  rejects  the  fabulous  tales  of  former  times, 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  irreconcilable  with  the  experience  of  mOre 
enlightened  ages. 

Prepossessions  in  regard  to  the  duration  ofpa^t  time, — As  a  belief  in 
the  want  of  conformity  in  the  causes  by  which  the  earth's  crust  has 
been  modified  in  ancient  and  modem  periods  was,  for  a  long  time,  uni- 
versally prevalent,  and  that,  too,  amongst  men  who  were  convinced  that 
the  order  of  nature  had  been  uniform  for  the  last  several  thousand 
years,  every  circumstance  which  could  have  influenced  their  minds  and 
given  ^an  undue  bias  to  their  opinions  deserves  particular  attentioii. 
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l^ow    the  reader  may  easily  satisfy  himself,  that,  however  undeviating 
the  GO'ta.i!:se  oC  nature  may  have  been  from  the  earliest  epochs,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  first  coltivators  of  geology  to  come  to  such  a  conclu- 
son,  so  long  as  they  were  under  a  delusion  as  to  the  age  of  the  world, 
and  ih^  date  of  the  first  creation  of  animate  beings.     However  fantas- 
tical  some  theories  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  now  appear  to  us, — 
however  unworthy  of  men  of  great  talent  and  sound  judgment, — we 
M*y  »e«t  assured  that,  if  the  same  misconception  now  prevailed  in  re- 
P^  to  the  memorials  of  human  transactions,  it  would  give  rise  to  a 
^°"^^^*  train  of  absurdities.    Let  us  imagine,  for  example,  that  Champol- 
™"J»  Bnd  the  French  and  Tuscan  literati  lately  engaged  in  exploring  the 
•""H^Jities  of  Egypt,  had  visited  that  country  with  a  firm  belief  that  the 
*f*^^  of  the  Nile  were  never  peopled  by  the  human  race  before  the  be- 
£>"^iK3g  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  their  faith  in  this  dogma  was 
^  ^ittcolt  to  shake  as  the  opinion  of  our  ancestors  that  the  earth  was 
^^^^  the  abode  of  living  beings  until  the  creation  of  the  present  conti- 
^'^^-^j  and  of  the  species  now  existing, — it  is  easy  to  perceive  what 
^Jy^^'^vagant  systems  they  would  frame,  while  under  the  influence  of  this 
.    ^^:%ion,  to  account  for  the  monuments  discovered  in  Egypt.      The 
'^^t;  of  the  pyramids,  obelisks,  colossal  statues,  and  ruined  temples, 
''^'^^d  fill  them  with  such  astonishment,  that  for  a  time  they  would  be 
■*  ^*:icien  spell-bound— ^wholly  incapable  of  reasoning  with  sobriety.    They 
i^^^'ht  incline  at  first  to  refer  the  construction  of  such  stupendous 
wox-ljg  to  some'  superhuman  powers  of  a  primeval  world.     A  system 
m^^lit  be  invented  resembling  that  so  gravely  advanced  by  Manetho, 
vHo  relates  that  a  dynasty  of  gods  originally  ruled  in  Egypt,  of  whom 
Vca.lcan,  the  first  monarch,  reigned  nine  thousand  years ;  after  whom 
ca;cKie  Hercules  and  other  demigods,  who  were  at  last  succeeded  by 
hixnaan  kbgs. 

\^hen  some  fanciful  speculations  of  this  kind  had  amused  their  ima- 
giruxtions  for  a  time,  some  vast  repository  of  mummies  would  be  dis- 
covered, and  would  immediately  undeceive  those  antiquaries  who  en- 
joyed an  opportunity  of  personally  examining  them ;  but  the  prejudices 
of  others  at  a  distance,  who  were  not  eye-witnesses  of  the  whole  phe- 
nomena, would  not  be  so  easily  overcome.  The  concurrent  report  of 
manj  travellers  would,  indeed,  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  accom- 
modate ancient  theories  to  some  of  the  new  facts,  and  much  wit  and 
la^eouity  would  be  required  to  modify  and  defend  their  old  positions. 
Each  new  invention  would  violate  a  greater  number  of  known  analogies ; 
*^  if  a  theory  be  required  to  embrace  some  false  principle,  it  becomes 
^"^^^f^  Tisionary  in  proportion  as  facts  are  multiplied,  as  would  be  the 
^^  if  geometers  were  now  required  to  form  an  astronomical  system  on 
^^  Assumption  of  tfie  immobility  of  the  earth. 

^DQongst  other  fanciful  conjectures  concerning  the  history  of  Egypt, 

"^e  u^j  suppose  some  of  the  following  to  be  started.     "  As  the  banks 

^  ^^«  Nile  have  been  so  recently  colonized  for  the  first  time,  the  curi- 

^^  *ubsiaQces  called  mummies  could  never  in  reaUty  have  belonged  to 
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men.  They  may  have  been  generated  by  some  plastic  virtue  residing 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  or  they  may  be  abortions  of  Nature  pro- 
duced by  her  incipient  efforts  in  the  work  of  creation.  For  if  deformed 
beings  are  sometimes  bom  even  now,  when  the  scheme  of  the  .universe 
is  fully  developed,  many  more  may  have  been  *  sent  before  their  time, 
scarce  half  made  up,'  when  the  planet  itself  was  in  the  embryo  state. 
But  if  these  notions  appear  to  derogate  from  the  perfection  of  the 
Divine  attributes,  and  if  these  mummies  be  in  all  their  parts  true  repre- 
sentations  of  the  human  form,  may  we  not  refer  them  to  the  future 
rather  than  the  past  ? — May  we  not  be  looking  into  the  womb  of  Nature, 
and  not  her  grave  ?  May  not  these  images  be  like  the  shades  of  the 
unborn  in  Virgil's  Elysium — the  archetypes  of  men  not  yet  called  into 
existence  ?" 

These  speculations,  if  advocated  by  eloquent  writers,  would  not  fail 
to  attract  many  zealous  votaries,  for  they  would  relieve  men  from  the 
painful  necessity  of  renouncing  preconceived  opinions.  Incredible  as 
such  skepticism  may  appear,  it  has  been  rivalled  by  many  systems  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  among  others  by  that  of 
the  learned  Falloppio,  who  regarded  the  tusks  of  fossil  elephants  as 
earthy  concretions,  and  the  pottery  or  fragments  of  vases  in  the  Monte 
Testaceo,  ne^r  Rome,  as  works  of  nature,  and  not  of  art  But  when 
one  generation  had  passed  away,  and  another,  not  compromised  to  the 
support  of  antiquated  dogmas,  had  succeeded,  they  would  review  the 
evidence  afforded  by  mummies  more  impartially,  and  would  no  longer 
controvert  the  preliminary  question,  that  human  beings  had  lived  in 
Egypt  before  the  nineteenth  century :  so  that  when  a  hundred  years  per- 
haps had  been  lost,  the  industry  and  talents  of  the  philosopher  would 
be  at  last  directed  to  the  elucidation  of  points  of  real  historical  importance. 

But  the  above  arguments  are  aimed  against  one  only  of  many  pre- 
judices with  which  the  earlier  geologists  had  to  contend.  Even  when 
they  conceded  that  the  earth  had  been  peopled  with  animate  beings  at 
an  earlier  period  than  was  at  first  supposed,  they  had  no  conception  that 
the  quantity  of  time  bore  so  great  a  proportion  to  the  historical  era  as 
is  now  generally  conceded.  How  fatsd  every  error  as  to  the  quantity  of 
time  must  prove  to  the  introduction  of  rational  views  concerning  the 
state  of  things  in  former  ages,  may  be  conceived  by  supposing  the  an- 
nals of  the  civil  and  military  transactions  of  a  great  nation  to  be  perused 
under  the  impression  that  they  occurred  in  a  period  of  one  hundred  in- 
stead of  two  thousand  years.  Such  a  portion  of  history  would  imme- 
diately assume  the  air  of  a  romance ;  the  events  would  seem  devoid  of 
credibility,  and  inconsistent  with  the  present  course  of  humsm  afiSurs. 
A  crowd  of  incidents  would  follow  each  other  in  thick  succession.  Ar- 
mies and  fleets  would  appear  to  be  assembled  only  to  be  destroyed,  and 
cities  built  merely  to  fall  in  ruins.  There  would  be  the  most  violent 
transitions  from  foreign  or  intestine  war  to  periods  of  profound  peace, 
and  the  works  effected  during  the  years  of  cUsorder  or  tranquillity  wouid 
appear  alike  superhuman  m  magnitude. 
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He  who  should  study  the  monuments  of  the  natural  world  under  the 
influeoce  of  a  similar  infatuation,  must  draw  a  no  less  exaggerated  pic- 
ture of  the  energy  and  violence  of  causes,  and  must  experience  the 
same  iDsurmountable  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  former  and  present 
state  of  nature.  If  we  could  behold  in  one  view  all  the  volcanic  cones 
thrown  up  in  Iceland,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  during 
the  last  five  thousand  years,  and  could  see  the  lavas  which  have  flowed 
daring  the  same  period ;  the  dislocations,  subsidences,  and  elevations 
eansed  during  earthquakes ;  the  lands  added  to  various  deltas,  or  de- 
Toored  by  the  sea,  together  with  the  effects  of  devastation  by  floods, 
and  imagine  that  all  these  events  had  happened  in  one  year,  we  must 
form  most  exalted  ideas  of  the  activity  of  the  agents,  and  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  revolutions.  Were  an  equal  amount  of  change  to  pass  be- 
fore oar  eyes  in  the  next  year,  could  we  avoid  the  conclusion  that  some 
great  crisis  of  nature  was  at  hand  ?  If  geologists,  therefore,  have  mis- 
bterpreted  the  signs  of  a  succession  of  events,  so  as  to  conclude  that 
eentories  were  implied  where  the  characters  imported  thousands  of 
jears,  and  thousands  of  years  where  the  language  of  Nature  signified 
milfions,  they  could  not,  if  they  reasoned  logically  from  such  false  prem- 
ises, come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  system  of  the  natural 
worid  had  undergone  a  complete  revolution. 

We  should  be  warranted  in  ascribing  the  erection  of  the  great  pyra* 
mid  to  superhuman  power,  if  we  were  convinced  that  it  was  raised  in 
one  day ;  and  if  we  imagine,  in  the  same  manner,  a  continent  or  moun- 
tain-chain to  have  been  elevated  during  an  equally  small  fraction  of  the 
time* which  was  really  occupied  in  upheaving  it,  we  might  then  be 
justified  in  inferring,  that  the  subterranean  movements  were  once  far 
mope  energetic  than  in  our  own  times.  We  know  that  dnring  one 
earthquake  the  coast  of  Chili  may  be  raised  for  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
ATerage  height  of  about  three  feet.  A  repetition  of  two  thousand 
shocks,  of  equal  violence,  might  produce  a  mountain-chain  one  hun- 
dred miles  long,  and  six  thousand  feet  high.  Now,  should  one  or  two 
only  of  these  convulsions  happen  in  a  century,  it  would  be  consistent 
with  the  order  of  events  experienced  by  the  Chilians  from  the  earliest 
tinfts ;  but  if  the  whole  of  them  were  to  occur  in  the  next  hundred 
years,  the  entire  .district  must  be  depopulated,  scarcely  any  animals  or 
plants  could  survive,  and  the  surface  would  be  one  confused  heap  of 
ruin  and  desolation. 

One  consequence  of  undervaluing  greatly  the  quantity  of  past  time, 
is  the  apparent  coincidence  which  it  occasions  of  events  necessarily  dis- 
eoonected,  or  which  are  so  unusual,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
aO  calculation  of  chances  to  suppose  them  to  happen  at  one  and  the 
time.  When  the  unlooked-for  association  of  such  rare  phenomena 
witnessed  in  the  present  course  of  nature,  it  scarcely  ever  fails  to 
excite  a  suspicion  of  the  preternatural  in  those  minds  which  are  not 
fnnly  convinced  of  the  uniform  agency  of  secondary  causes ; — ^as  if  the 
death  of  some  individual  m  whose  fate  they  are  interested  happens  to 
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be  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  a  luminous  meteor,  or  a  comet»  or 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  It  would  be  only  necessary  to  multiply 
such  coincidences  indefinitely,  and  the  mind  of  every  philosopher  would 
be  disturbed.  Now  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  number  of 
physical  events,  many  of  them  most  rare  and  unconnected  in  their  na- 
ture, which  were  imagined  by  the  Woodwardian  hypothesis  to  have 
happened  in  the  course  of  a  few  months ;  and  numerous  other  examples 
might  be  found  of  popular  geological  theories,  which  require  us  to  im- 
agine that  a  long  succession  of  events  happened  in  a  brief  and  almost 
momentary  period. 

Another  liability  to  error,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  former,  arises  from 
the  frequent  contact  of  geological  monuments  referring  to  very  distant 
periods  of  time.  We  often  behold,  at  one  glance,  the  effects  of  oaoBcs 
which  have  acted  at  times  incalculably  remote,  and  yet  there  may  be  no 
striking  circumstances  to  mark  the  occurrence  of  a  great  chasm  in  the 
chronological  series  of  Nature's  archives.  In  the  vast  interval  oi  time 
which  may  really  have  elapsed  between  the  results  of  operations  thus 
compared,  the  physical  condition  of  the  earth  may,  by  slow  and  insen- 
sible modifications,  have  become  entirely  altered  ;  one  or  more  raees  of 
organic  beings  may  have  passed  away,  and  yet  have  left  behind,  in  the 
particular  region  under  contemplation,  no  trace  of  their  existence. 

To  a  mind  unconscious  of  these  intermediate  events,  the  passage  from 
one  state  of  things  to  another  must  appear  so  violent,  that  the  idea  of 
revolutions  in  the  system  inevitably  suggests  itself.  The  imagination  is 
as  much  perplexed  by  the  deception,  as  it  might  be  if  two  distant  pomts 
in  space  were  suddenly  brought  into  immediate  proximity.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  a  philosopher  should  lie  down  to  sleep  in 
some  arctic  wilderness,  and  then  be  transferred  by  a  power,  such  as  we 
read  of  in  tales  of  enchantment,  to  a  valley  in  a  tropical  country,  where, 
on  awaking,  he  might  find  himself  surrounded  by  birds  of  brilliant  plu- 
mage, and  all  the  luxuriance  of  animal  and  vegetable  forms  of  which 
Nature  is  so  prodigal  in  those  regions.  The  most  reasonable  supposi- 
tion, perhaps,  which  he  could  make,  if  by  the  necromancer's  art  he  were 
placed  in  such  a  situation,  would  be,  that  he  was  dreaming ;  and  if  a 
geologist  form  theories  under  a  similar  delusion,  we  cannot  expect  him 
to  preserve  more  consistency  in  his  speculations  than  in.  the  train  of  ideas 
in  an  ordinary  dream. 

It  may  afford,  perhaps,  a  lively  illustration  of  the  principle  here  in»st- 
ed  upon,  if  I  recall  to  the  reader's  recollection  the  legend  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers.  The  scene  of  that  popular  fahle  was  placed  in  the  two  centu- 
ries which  elapsed  between  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Decius  and  the 
death  of  Theodosius  the  younger.  In  that  interval  of  time  (between 
the  years  249  and  450  of  our  era)  the  union  of  the  Roman  Empire  had 
been  dissolved,  and  some  of  its  fairest  provinces  overrun  by  the  barba- 
rians of  the  north.  The  seat  of  government  had  passed  from  Rome  to 
Constantinople,  and  the  throne  from  a  pagan  persecutor  to  a  succession 
af  Christian  and  orthodox  princes.     The  genius  of  the  empire  had  been 
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lniiftl>1ed  in  the  dust,  and  the  altars  of  Diana  and  Hercules  were  on  the 
poin^     of  being  transferred  to  Catholic  saints  and  martyrs.     The  legend 
wbt^«,  *'  that  when  Decius  was  still  persecuting  the  Christians,  seven 
Bobl^   youths  of  Ephesus  concealed  themselves  in  a  spacious  cavern  in 
tbe  side  of  an  adjacent  mountain,  where  they  were  doomed  to  perish 
by  t'be  tyrant,  who  gave  orders  that  the  entrance  should  be  firmly  se- 
ctued  with  a  pile  of  huge  stones.     They  immediately  fell  into  a  deep 
slanl3er,  which  was  miraculously  prolonged,  without  injuring  the  powers 
of  lire,  during  a  period  of  187  years.     At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
slaves  of  Adolius,  to  whom  the  inheritance  of  the  mountain  had  descend- 
ed, removed  the  stones  to  supply  materials  for  some  rustic  edifice  :  the 
Bgh^  of  the  sun  darted  into  the  cavern,  and  the  Seven  Sleepers  were 
permitted  to  awake.     After  a  slumber,  as  they  thought,  of  a  few  hours, 
they  ^ere  pressed  by  the  calls  of  hunger,  and  resolved  that  Jambli- 
chus,  one  of  their  number,  should  secretly  return  to  the  city  to  pur- 
chase bread  for  the  use  of  his  companions.     The  youth  could  no  longer 
reec^nize  the  once  familiar  aspect  of  his  native  country,  and  his  surprise 
was  increased  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  cross  triumphantly  erected 
over  the  principal  gate  of  Ephesus.     His  singular  dress  and  obsolete 
langaage  confounded  the  baker,  to  whom  he  offered  an  ancient  medal 
of  Decias  as  the  current  coin  of  the  empire  ;  and  Jamblichus,  on  the 
suspicion  of  a  secret  treasure,  was  dragged  before  the  judge.     Their 
mutual  inquiries  produced  the  amazing  discovery,  that  two  centuries 
were  almost  elapsed  since  Jamblichus  and  his  friends  had  escaped  from 
the  rage  of  a  pagan  tyrant."* 

This  legend  was  received  as  authentic  throughout  the  Christian  world 
before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  and  was  afterwards  introduced  by 
M^bomet  as  a  divine  revelation  into  the  Fvoran,  and  from  hence  was 
mdopted  and  adorned  by  all  the  nations  from  Bengal  to  Africa  who  pro- 
fessed the  Mahometan  faith.     Some  vestiges  even  of  a  similar  tradition 
bBTC  been  discovered  in  Scandinavia.     "  This  easy  and  universal  belief," 
obsenres^the  philosophical  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  "  so  expres- 
mve  of  the  sense  of  mankind,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  genuine  merit  of 
the  fable  itself.     We  imperceptibly  advance  from  youth  to  age,  without 
.    observing  the  gradual,  but  incessant,  change  of  human  affairs ;  and  even, 
in  our  larger  experience  of  history,  the  imagination  is  accustomed,  by  a 
perpetual  series  of  causes  and  effects,  to  unite  the  most  distant  revolu- 
tions.   But  if  the  interval  between  two  memorable  eras  could  be  in- 
stantly annihilated ;  if  it  were  possible,  after  a  momentary  slumber  of 
two  hundred  years,  to  display  the  new  world  to  the  eyes  of  a  spectator 
who  still  retained  a  lively  and  .recent  impression  of  the  old,  his  surprise 
and  his  reflections  would  furnish  the  pleasing  subject  of  a  philosophical 
itHDance."f 

Prejudices  arising  from  our  peculiar  position  as  inhabitants  of  the 
Immd, — ^The  sources  of  prejudice  hitherto  considered  may  be  deemed 

*  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  diap.  xzziil  f  Id.  Ibid. 
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peculiar  for  thd  most  part  to  the  infancy  of  the  science,  but  othere  are 
common  to  the  first  cultivators  of  geology  and  to  ourselves,  and  are  all 
singularly  calculated  to  produce  the  same  deception,  and  to  strengthen 
our  belief  that  the  course  of  nature  in  the  earlier  ages  differed  widely 
from  that  now  established.  Although  these  circumstances  cannot  be 
fully  explained  without  assuming  some  things  as  proved,  which  it  will 
be  the  object  of  another  part  of  this  work  to  demonstrate,  it  may  be 
well  to  allude  to  them  briefly  in  this  place. 

The  first  and  greatest  difficulty,  then,  consists  in  an  habitual  uneon- 
sciousness  that  our'  position  as  observers  is  essentially  unfavorable,  whea 
we  endeavor  to  estimate  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  changes  now 
in  progress.  In  consequence  of  our  inattention  to  this  subjeot,  we 
are  liable  to  serious  mistakes  in  contrasting  the  present  with  former 
states  of  the  globe.  As  dwellers  on  the  land,  we  inhabit  about  a  fourth 
part  of  the  surface  ;  and  that  portion  is  almost' exclusively  a  theatre  of 
decay,  and  not  of  reproduction.  We  know,  indeed,  that  new  deposits 
are  annually  formed  in  seas  and  lakes,  and  that  every  year  some  new 
igneous  rocks  are  produced  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  we  cannot 
watch  the  progress  of  their  formation ;  and  as  they  are  only  present  to 
our  minds  by  the  aid  of  reflection,  it  requires  an  effort  both  of  the  reason 
and  the  imagination  to  appreciate  duly  their  importance.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  surprising  that  we  estimate  very  imperfectly  the  result  of  opera- 
tions thus  invisible  to  us ;  and  that,  when  analogous  results  of  former 
epochs  are  presented  to  our  inspection,  we  cannot  immediately  recog- 
nize the  analogy.  He  who  has  observed  the  quarrying  of  stone  from  a 
rock,  and  has  seen  it  shipped  for  some  distant  port,  and  then  endeavors 
to  conceive  what  Jcind  of  edifice  will  be  raised  by  the  materials,  is  in  the 
same  predicament  as  a  geologist,  who,  while  he  is  confined  to  the  land, 
sees  the  decomposition  of  rocks,  and -the  transportation  of  matter  by 
rivers  to  the  sea,  and  then  endeavors  Ur  picture  to  himself  the  new  strata 
which  Nature  is  building  beneath  the  waters. 

Prejudices  arising  from  our  not  seeing  svhterranean  changes, — Nor  is 
his  position  less  unfavorable  when,  beholding  a  volcanic  eruption,  he 
tries  to  conceive  what  changes  the  column  of  lava  has  produced,  in  its 
passage  upwards,  on  the  intersected  strata ;  or  what  form  the  melted 
matter  may  assume  at  great  depths  on  cooling ;  or  what  may  be  the  ex- 
tent of  the  subterranean  rivers  and  reservoirs  of  liquid  matter  far  be- 
neath the  surface.  It  should,  therefore,  be  remembered,  that  the  task 
imposed  on  those  who  study  the  earth's  history  requires  no  ordinary 
share  of  discretion  ;  for  we  are  precluded  from  collating  the  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  system  of  things  as  it  exists  now,  and  as  it  existed  at 
former  periods.  If  we  were  inhabitants  of  another  element — if  the  great 
ocean  were  our  domain,  instead  of  the  narrow  limits  of  the  land,  our 
difficulties  would  be  considerably  lessened ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  although  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  smile  at  the 
bare  suggestion  of  such  an  idea,  that  an  amphibious  being,  who  should 
possess  our  faculties,  would  still  more  easily  arrive  at  sound  theoretical 
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opinions  in  geology,  since  he  might  hehold,  on  the  one  hand,  the  decom- 
position of  rocks  in  the  atmosphere,  or  the  transportation  of  matter  by 
runniog  water ;  and,  on  the  other,  examine  the  deposition  of  sediment 
m  %be  sea,  and  the  imbedding  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains  in  new 
strata.     He  might  ascertain,  by  direct  observation,  the  action  of  a  moun- 
tain torrent,  as  well  as  of  a  marine  current ;  might  compare  the  products 
of  volcanoes  poured  out  upon  the  land  with  those  ej%3ted  beneath  the 
waters  ;  and  might  mark,  on  the  one  hand,  the  growth  of  the  forest, 
and,  on  the  other,  that  of  the  coral  reef.     Yet,  even  with  these  advan- 
tages, he  would  be  liable  to  fall  into  the  greatest  errors,  when  endeavor- 
ing to  reason  on  rocks  of  subterranean  origin.     He  would  seek  in  vain, 
^thin  the  sphere  of  his  observation,  for  any  direct  analogy  to  the  pro- 
cess of  their  formation,  and  would  therefore  be  in  danger  of  attributing 
tlieni,  wherever  they  are  upraised  to  view,  to  some  "  primeval  state  of 
nature." 

But  if  we  may  be  allowed  so  far  to  indulge  the  imagination,  as  to 
•oppose  a  being  entirely  confined  to  the  nether  world — some  "  dusky 
meJaiicholy  sprite,"  like  Umbriel,  who  could  "  flit  on  sooty  pinions  to 
the  central  earth,"  but  who  was  never  permitted  to  "  sully  the  fair  face 
^  ^ht,"  and  emerge  into  the  regions  of  water  and  of  air ;  and  if  this 
^g  should  busy  himself  in  investigating  the  structure  of  the  globe,  he 
night  frame  theories  the  exact  converse  of  those  usually  adopted  by 
httman  philosophers.  He  might  infer  that  the  stratified  rocks,  contain- 
ing shells  and  other  organic  remains,  were  the  oldest  of  created  things, . 
belonging  to  some  original  and  nascent  state  of  the  planet.  \^  Of  these 
nwsses,"  he  might  say,  **  whether  they  consist  of  loose  iucohereqt  sand, 
eoft  clay,  or  solid  stone,  none  have  been  formed  in  modern  times.  Every 
year  some  part  of  them  are  broken  and  shattered  by  earthquakes,  or 
melted  by  volcanic  fire ;  and  when  they  cool  down  slowly  from  a  state 
of  fusion,  they  assume  a  new  and  more  crystalline  form,  no  longer  exhib- 
iting that  stratified  disposition  and  those  curious  impressions  and  fan- 
atic markings,  by  which  they  were  previously  characterized.  This 
process  cannot  have  been  carried'  on  for  an  indefinite  time,  for  in  that 
case  all  the  stratified  rocks  would  long  ere  this  have  been  fused  and 
crystallized.  It  is  therefore  probable  (hat  the  whole  planet  once  con- 
saated  of  these  mysterious  and  curiously  bedded  formations  at  a  time 
when  the  volcanic  fire  had  not  yet  been  brought  into  activity.  Since 
that  period  there  seems  to  have  been  a  gradual  development  of  heat ; 
s«»d  this  augmentation  we  may  expect  to  continue  till  the  whole  globe 
•ball  be  in  a  state  of  fluidity  and  incandescence." 

Such  might  be  the  system  of  the  Gnome  at  the  very  time  that  the 
followers  of  Leibnitz,  reasoning  on  what  they  saw  on  the  outer  surface, 
alight  be  teaching  the  opposite  doctrine  of  gradual  refrigeration,  and 
•.^erring  that  the  earth  had  begun  its  career  as  a  fiery  comet,  and  might 
be  destined  hereafter  to  become  a  frozen  mass.  The  tenets  of  the 
^hoob  of  the  nether  and  of  the  upper  world  would  be  directly  opposed 
ifi  each  other,  for  both  would  partake  of  the  prejudices  inevitably  re* 
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■altlng  from  the  contioual  contemplation  olf  one  class  of  pnenomena  to 
the  exclusion  of  another.  Man  obsenres  the  annual  decompodtioD  of 
crystalline  and  igneous  rocks,  and  may  sometimes  see  thdr  conrerrioa 
into  stratified  deposits ;  but  he  cannot  witness  the  reconversion  of  the 
sedimentary  into  the  crystalline  by  subterranean  fire.  He  is  in  the  habit 
of  regrarding  all  the  sedimentary  rocks  as  more  recent  than  the  unstrati- 
fied,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  may  suppose  him  to  Call  into  the  op- 
posite  error  if  he  saw  the  origin  of  the  igneous  class  only. 

It  was  not  an  impossible  contingency,  that  astronomers  might  have 
been  placed  at  some  period  in  a  situation  much  resembling  that  in  which 
the  geologist  seems  to  stand  at  present.  If  the  Italians,  for  example,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  discovered  at  Amalfi,  instead 
of  the  pandects  of  Justinian,  some  ancient  manuscripts  filled  with  as- 
tronomical observations  relating  to  a  period  of  three  thousand  years, 
and  made  by  some  ancient  geometers  who  possessed  optical  instruments 
as  perfect  as  any  in  modem  Europe,  they  would  probably,  on  consult- 
ing these  memorials,  have  come  to  a  conclusion  that  there  had  been  a 
great  revolution  in  the  solar  and  sidereal  systems.  "Many  primary  and 
secondary  planets,"  they  might  say,  '*  are  enumerated  in  these  tables, 
which  exist  no  longer.  Their  positions  are  assigned  with  such  predsioa 
that  we  may  assiu^  ourselves  thai  there  is  nothing  in  their  place  at  pres- 
ent but  the  blue  ether.  Where  one  star  is  visible  to  us,  these  docu- 
ments represent  several  thousands.  Some  of  those  which  are  now 
single  consisted  then  of  two  separate  bodies,  often  distinguished  by  dif- 
ferent colors,  and  revolving  periodically  round  a  common  centre  of  grav- 
ity. There  b  nothing  analogous  to  them  in  the  universe  at  present ; 
for  they  were  neither  fixed  stars  nor  planets,  but  seem  to  have  stood  in 
the  mutual  relation  of  sun  and  planet  to  each  other.  We  must  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  there  has  occurred,  at  no  distant  period,  a  tre- 
mendous catastrophe,  whereby  thousands  of  worlds  have  been  annihi- 
lated at  once,  and  some  heavenly  bodies  absoi^d  into  the  substance  of 
others." 

When  such  doctrines  had  prevailed  for  ages,  the  discovery  of  some 
of  the  worlds,  supposed  to  have  been  lost  (the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  for 
example),  by  aid  of  the  first  rude  telescope  invented  after  the  revival 
of  science,  would  not  dissipate  the  delusion,  for  the  whole  burden  of 
proof  would  now  be  thrown  on  those  who  insisted  on  the  stability  of 
the  system  from  a  remote  period,  and  these  philosophers  would  be  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  all  the  worlds  said  to  have  been 
annihilated. 

Such  popular  prejudices  would  be  most  unfavorable  to  the  advance- 
ment of  astronomy ;  for,  instead  of  persevering  in  the  attempt  to  im- 
prove their  instruments,  and  laboriously  to  make  and  record  observa- 
tions, the  greater  number  would  despair  of  verifying  the  continued 
existence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Instead 
of  confessing  the  extent  of  their  ignorance,  and  striving  to  remove  it  by 
iging  to  light  new  facts,  they  would  indulge  m  the  more  easy  and 
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indolent  employment  of  framing  imaginary  theories  concerning  catastro- 
phes   and  mighty  revolutions  in  the  system  of  the  universe. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  the  shelly  strata  of  the  Subapennine  hills 
afforded  matter  of  speculation  to  the  early  geologists  of  Italy,  and  few 
of  tliem  had  any  suspicion  that  similar  deposits  were  then  forming  in 
the  i:i.eighboring  sea.     They  were  as  unconscious  of  the  continued  action 
of  c&uses  still  producing  similar  effects,  as  ^he  astronomers,  in  the  case 
above  supposed,  of  the  existence  of  ceitain  heavenly  bodies  still  giving 
aod  reflecting  light,  and  performing  their  movements  as  of  old.     Some 
imagrined  that  the  strata,  so  rich  in  organic  remains,  mstead  of  being 
doe  to  secondary  agents,  had  been  so  created  in  the  beginning  of  things 
hj  tlie  fiat  of  the  Almighty.     Others,  as  we  have  seen,  ascribed  the 
imbedded  fossil  bodies  to  some  plastic  power  which  resided  in  the  earth 
in  tile  early  ages  of  the  world.     In  what  manner  were  these  dogmas  at 
lengcli  exploded  ?     The  .fossil  relics  were  carefully  compared  with  their 
firing  analogues,  and  all  doubts  as  to  their  organic  origin  were  event- 
ually dispelled.     So,  also,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  containing 
beds  of  mud,  sand,  and  limestone :  those  parts  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
were  examined  where  shells  are  now  becoming  annually  entombed  in 
new-  deposits.     Donati  explored  the  bed  of  the  Adriatic,  and  found  the 
closest  resemblance  between  the  strata  there  forming,  and  those  which 
eonaiituted  hills  above  a  thousand  feet  high  in  various  parts  of  the 
Italian  peninsula.     He  ascertained  by  dredging  that  living  testacea 
wBte  there  grouped  together  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  were 
tbfiir  fossil  analogues  in  the  inland  strata;  and  while  some  of  the  recent 
shells  of  the  Adriatic  were  becoming  incrusted  with  calcareous  rock,  he 
obsenred  that  others  had  been  newly  buried  in  sand  and  clay,  precisely 
MB  fossil  shelb  occur  in  the  Subapennine  hills.     This  discovery  of  the 
identity  of  modem  and  ancient  submarine  operations  was  not  made 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  instiiiments,  which,  like   the   telescope, 
txrought  phenomena  into  view  not  otherwise  within  the  sphere  of  human 
observation. 

In  like  manner,  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Vicentin  had  been  studied 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  but  no  geologist  suspected,  before 
the  time  of  Arduino,  that  these  were  composed  of  ancient  submarine  lavas. 
Daring  many  years  of  controversy,  the  popular  opinion  inclined  to  a  be- 
lief that  basalt  and  rocks  of  the  same  class  had  been  precipitated  from  a 
chaotic  fluid,  or  an  ocean  which  rose  at  successive  periods  over  the  con- 
tinents, charged  with  the  component  elements  of  the  rocks  in  question. 
Few  will  now  dispute  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  invent  a  theory 
more  distant  from  the  truth ;  yet  we  must  cease  to  wonder  that  it  gained 
so  mao^  proselytes,  when  we  remember  that  its  claims  to  probability  arose 
partly  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  confirming  the  assumed  want  of 
analogy  between  geological  causes  and  those  now  in  action.  By  what  train 
of  investigations  were  geologists  induced  at  length  to  reject  these  views, 
aod  to  assent  to  the  igneous  origin  of  the  trappean  formations  ?    By  an 
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examination  of  Tolcanoes  now  active,  and  by  comparing  their  stractore 
and  the  composition  of  their  lavas  with  the  ancient  trap-rocks. 

The  estabhshment,  from  time  to  time,  of  numerous  points  of  identifica- 
tion, drew  at  length  from  geologists  a  reluctant  admission,  that  there  was 
more  correspondence  between  the  condition  of  the  globe  at  remote  eras 
and  now,  and  more  uniformity  in  the  laws  which  have  regulated  the 
changes  of  its  surface,  than  they  at  first  imagined.  If,  in  this  state  of  the 
science,  they  still  despaired  of  reconciling  every  class  of  geological  phe- 
nomena to  the  operations  of  ordinary  causes,  even  by  straining  analogy  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  credibility,  we  might  have  expected,  at  least,  that  the 
balance  of  probability  would  now  have  been  presumed  to  incline  towards 
the  close  analogy  of  the  ancient  and  modem  causes.  But,  after  repeated 
experience  of  the  failure  of  attempts  to  speculate  on  geological  monuments, 
as  belonging  to  a  distinct  order  of  things,  new  sects  continued  to  perse- 
vere in  the  principles  adopted  by  theii  predecessors.  They  still  be^m,  as 
each  new  problem  presented  itself,  whether  relating  to  the  animate  or  in- 
animate world,  to  assume  an  original  and  dissimilar  order  of  nature ;  and 
wnen  at  length  they  approximated,  or  entirely  came  round  to  an  opposite 
opinion,  it  was  always  with  the  feeling,  that  they  were  conceding  what  they 
had  been  justified  a  priori  in  deeming  improbable.  In  a  word,  the  same 
men  who,  as  natural  philosophers,  would  have  been  most  incredulous  re- 
specting any  extraordinary  deviations  from  the  known  course  of  nature,  if 
reported  to  have  happened  in  their  own  time,  were  equally  disposed,  as  ge- 
ologists, to  expect  the  proofs  of  such  deviations  at  every  period  of  the  past. 

I  shall  proceed  in  the  following  chapters  to  enumerate  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal difficulties  still  opposed  to  the  theory  of  the  uniform  nature  and  ener- 
gy of  the  causes  which  have  worked  successive  changes  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  and  in  the  condition  of  its  living  inhabitants.  The  discussion  of  so 
important  a  question  on  the  present  occasion  may  appear  premature,  but 
it  is  one  which  naturally  arises  out  of  a  review  of  the  former  history  of 
the  science.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  enter  into  such  speculative 
topics,  without  occasionally  carrying  the  novice  beyond  his  depth,  and 
appealing  to  facts  and  conclusions  with  which  he  will  be  unacquainted, 
until  he  has  studied  some  elementary  work  on  geology,  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  excite  his  curiosity,  and  lead  him  to  study  such  works  by  call- 
ing his  attention  at  once  to  some  of  the  principal  points  of  controversy.* 

*  In  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work,  a  fourth  book  was  added  on  Geology 
Proper,  or  Systematic  Geology,  containing  an  account  of  the  former  changes  ot 
the  animate  and  inanimate  creation,  brought  to  light  by  an  examination  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth.  This  I  afterwards  (in  1888)  expanded  into  a  separate  publi- 
cation called  the  Elements  or  Manual  Geology,  of  which  a  fourth  edition  ap- 
peared December,  1851. 


.  CHAPTER  Vl. 

^ITTRINB   OF  THB   DISCORDANCE   OF  THE   ANCIENT   AND   MODERN 
CAUSES    OF    CHANGE    CONTROVERTED. 

CfoP*^  *^  o{  the  Northern  Hemispl^ere  formerly  different — Direct  proofs  from  the 
oig*ii  ■  lie  remains  of  the  Italian  strata — ^Proofs  from  analogy  derired  from  ex* 
iin^*^  quadrupeds — Imbedding  of  animals  in  icebergs — Siberian  mammoths- 
En  ^l^nce  in  regard  to  temperature,  from  the  fossils  of  tertiary  and  secondary 
Tock:^ — ^From  the  plants  df  the  coal  formation — Northern  limit  of  these  fossils — 
"Wl^^^er  such  plants  could  endure  the  long  continuance  of  an  arctic  night 

Ct^wnate  of  the  Northern  hemisphere  formerly  different — ^Proofs  of 

{ortf^^r  revolutions  in  climate,  as  deduced  from  fossil  remains,  have  af- 

fogd&<^  one  of  the  most  popular  objections  to  the  theory  which  ende^- 

ore  'to  explain  all  geological  changes  by  referance  to  those  now  in 

pTOgress  on  the  earth.     The  probable  causes,  therefore,  of  fluctuations 

'la  cUmate,  may  first  he  treated  of. 

TViHt  the  climate  of  the  Northern  hemisphere  has  undergone  an  im- 
portant change,  and  that  its  mean  annual  temperature  must  once  have 
more  nearly  resembled  that  now  experienced  within  the  tropics,  was  the 
opimon  of  some  of  the  first  naturalists  who  investigated  the  contents  of 
the  ancient  strata.    Their  conjecture  became  more  probable  when  the 
shells  and  corals  of  the  older  tertiary  and  many  secondary  rocks  were 
carefully  examined ;  for  the  organic  remains  of  these  formations  were 
found  to  be  intimately  connected  by  generic  afiinity  with  species  now 
living  in  warmer  latitudes.     At  a  later  period,  many  reptiles,  such  as 
torUes,  tortoises,  and  large  saurian  animals,  were  discovered  in  Euro- 
pean formations  in  great  abundance  ;*and  they  supplied  new  and  power- 
ful arguments,  from  analogy,  in  support  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  heat 
of  the  climate  had  been  great  when  our  secondary  strata  were  deposited. 
Lwtly,  when  the  botanist  turned  his  attention  to  the  specific  determina- 
tion of  fossil  plants,  the  evidence  acquired  still  fuller  confirmation ;  for 
the  flora  of  a  coimtry  is  peculiarly  influenced  by  temperature  :  and  the 
ancient  vegetation  of  the  earth  might  have  been  expected  more  readily 
tban  the  forms  of  animals,  to  have  afforded  conflicting  proofs,  had  the 
popular  theory  been  without  foundation.     When  the  examination  of  fos- 
sil remains  was  extended  to  rocks  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  North  America,  and  even  to  the  Arctic  regions,  indications  of  the 
tame  revolution  in  climate  were  discovered. 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  departments  of 
geology,  we  have  investigated  the  phenomena  of  former  eras,  and  neg- 
lected those  of  the  present  state  of  things.  On  the  contrary,  since  the 
first  agitation  of  this  interesting  question,  the  accessions  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  living  ammals  and  plants  have  been  immense,  and  have  fai 
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surpassed  all  the  data  previously  obtained  for  generalizing  on  the  rda- 
tion  of  certain  types  of  organization  to  particular  climates.  The  tropicai 
and  temperate  zones  of  South  America  and  of  Australia  have  been  ex- 
plored ;  and,  on  close  comparison,  it  has  been  found  that  scarcely  any 
of  the  species  of  the  animate  creation  in  these  extensive  continents  are 
identical  with  those  inhabiting  the  old  world.  Yet  the  zoologist  and 
botanist,  well  acquainted  with  the  geographical  distribution  of  oi^ganic 
beings  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  would  have  been  able,  if  distuict 
groups  of  species  had  been  presented  to  them  from  these  regions,  to 
recognize  those  which  had  been  collected  from  latitudes  within,  and 
those  which  were  brought  from  without  the  tropics. 

Before  I  attempt  to  explain  the  probable  causes  of  great  vicisdtades 
of  temperature  on  the  earth's  surface,  I  shall  take  a  rapid  view  of  some 
of  the  principal  data  which  appear  to  support  the  popular  opinions  now 
entertained  on  the  subject.  To  insist  on  the  soundness  of  these  infer- 
ences, is  the  more  necessary,  because  some  zoologists  have  undertaken  to 
vindicate  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature,  not  by  accounting  for 
former  fluctuations  in  climate,  but  by  denying  the  value  of  the  evidence 
in  their  favor.* 

Proofs  from  fossil  shells  in  tertiary  strata, — In  Sicily,  Calabria,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples,  the  fossil  testacea  of  the  most  modem 
tertiary  formations  belong  almost  entirely  to  species  now  inhabiting  the 
Mediterranean  ;  but  as  we  proceed  northwards  in  the  Italian  peninsula 
we  find  in  the  strata  called  Subapennine  an  assemblage  of  fossil  shells 
departing  somewhat  more  widely  from  the  typo  of  the  neighboring 
seas.  The  proportion  of  species  identifiable  with  those  now  living  in 
the  Mediterranean  is  still  considerable  ;  but  it  no  longer  predominates, 
as  in  the  South  of  Italy  and  part  of  Sicily,  over  the  unknown  species. 
Although  occurring  in  localities  which  are  removed  several  degrees  far- 
ther from  the  equator  (as  at  Sienna,  Parma,  Asti,  &c.),  the  shells  yield 
clear  indications  of  a  warmer  climate.  This  evidence  is  of  great  weight, 
and  is  not  neutralized  by  any  facts  of  a  conflicting  character  ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  association,  in  the  same  group,  of  individuals  referable 
to  species  now  confined  to  arctic  regions.  Whenever  any  of  the  fossil 
shelb  are  identified  with  living  species  foreign  to  the  Mediterranean,  it 
is  not  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  but  nearer  the  tropics,  tha^they  must  be 
sought :  on  the  other  hand,  the  associated  unknown  species  belong,  for 
the  most  part,  to  genera  which  are  now  most  largely  developed  in  equi- 
noctial regions,  as,  for  example,  the  genera  Cancellaria,  Casaidaria, 
Pleurotoma,  Conus,  and  Cypraea. 

On  comparing  the  fossils  of  the  tertiary  deposits  of  Paris  and  London 
with  those  of  Bourdeaux,  and  these  again  with  the  more  modem  strata 
of  Sicily,  we  should  at  first  expect  that  they  would  each  indicate  a 
higher  temperature  in  proportion  as  they  are  situated  farther  to  the 

*  See  two  articles  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Fliil 
Jouni.  Ifo.  zii.  p.  277,  April,  1829  ;  and  Na  zy.  p.  66,  Jan.  1880. 
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sooth.  Bat  the  contrary  is  true ;  of  the  shells  helonging  to  these  seve- 
ral groups,  vhether  freshwater  or  marine,  some  are  of  extinct,  others  of 
living  species.  Those  found  in  the  older,  or  Eocene,  deposits  of  Paris 
and  London,  although  six  or  seven  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  Miocene 
strata  at  Bourdeaux,  afford  evidence  of  a  warmer  climate  ;  while  those 
of  Bourdeaux  imply  that  the  sea  in  which  they  lived  was  of  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  of  Sicily,  where  the  shelly  strata  were  formed  six 
or  seven  degrees  nearer  to  the  equator.  In  these  cases  the  greater  an- 
tiquity of  the  several  formations  (the  Parisian  heing  the  oldest  and  the 
.SdEan  the  newest)  has  more  than  counterbalanced  the  influence  which 
latitude  would  otherwise  exert,  and  this  phenomenon  clearly  pomts  to  a 
gradnal  and  successive  refrigeration  of  climate. 

Siberian  Mammoths. — It  will  naturally  be  asked,  whether  some  recent 
geological  discoveries  bringing  evidence  to  light  of  a  colder,  or  as  it  has 
been  termed  "  glacial  epoch,"  towards  the  close  of  the  tertiary  periods 
throQghoat  the  northern  hemisphere,  does  not  conflict  with  the  theory 
above  alluded  to,  of  a  warmer  temperature  having  prevailed  m  the  era^ 
of  the  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  formations.     In  answer  to  this  in- 
Qtinj,  it  may  certainly  be  affirmed,  that  an  oscillation  of  climate  has  oc- 
curred m  times  immediately  antecedent  to  the  peopling  of  the  earth  by 
nuo;  bat  proof  of  the  intercalation  of  a  less  genial  climate  at  an  era 
irhen  nearly  all  the  marine  and  terrestrial  testacea  had  already  become 
«pe«fically  the  same  as  those  now  living,  by  no  means  rebuts  the  con- 
chision  previously  drawn,  in  favor  of  a  warmer  condition  of  the  globe, 
daring  the  ages  which  elapsed  while  the  tertiary  strata  were  deposited. 
In  some  of  the  most  superficial  patches  of  sand,  gravel,  and  loam,  scat- 
tered very  generally  over  Europe,  and  containing  recent  shells,  the  re- 
mams  of  extinct  species  of  land  quadrupeds  have  been  found,  especially 
m  places  where  the  alluvial  matter  appears  to  have  been  washed  into 
nnali  lakes,  or  into  depressions  in  the  plains  bordering  ancient  rivei-s. 
Similar  deposits  have  also  been  lodged  in  rents  and  caverns  of  rocks, 
where  they  may  have  been  swept  in  by  land  floods,  or  introduced  by 
engnlphed  rivers  during  changes  in  the  physical  geography  of  these 
countries.     The  various  circumstances  under  which  the  bones  of  animals 
have  been  thns  preserved,  will  be  more  fully  considered  hereafter  ;*  I 
shall  only  state  here,  that  among  the  extinct  mammalia  thus  entombed, 
we  find  species  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  bear,  hyaena, 
lion,  tiger,  monkey  (macacusf ),  and  many  others ;  consisting  partly  of 
genera  now  confined  to  warmer  regions. 

It  is  certainly  probable  that  when  some  of  these  quadrupeds  abounded 
in  Ekirope,  the  climate  was  milder  than  that  now  experienced.  The 
hippopotamus,  for  example,  is  now  only  met  with  where  the  temperature 
of  the  water  is  warm  and  nearly  uniform  throughout  che  year,  and 

*  Book  ill  chaps.  46,  47,  &c 

f  ICacacua  plioceous,  Owen,  Brit.  Foss.  Mam.  Intr.  p.  87,  found  with  the  extinct 
•lephADt.  dca  in  the  modem  freshwater  beds  at  Grays  Thurrock  (Essex),  in  tli« 
Ttlley  of  the  Thames. 
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where  the  rivers  are  never  frozen  over.  Yet  when  the  great  fossil  spe 
cies  {Hippopotamus  major,  Cav.)  inhabited  England,  the  testacea  of  our 
country  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  now  existing,  and  the  climate 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  very  hot.  The  bones  of  this  animal 
have  lately  been  found  by  Mr.  Strickland,  together  with  those  of  a  bear 
and  other  mammalia,  at  Cropthom,  near  Evesham,  in  Worcestershire,  in 
alluvial  sand,  together  with  twenty-three  species  of  terrestrial  and  fresh- 
water shells,  all,  with  two  exceptions,  of  British  species.  The  bed  of 
sand,  containing  the  shells  and  bones,  reposes  on  lias,  and  is  covered  with 
alternating  strata  of  gravel,  sand,  and  loam.* 

The  mammoth  also  appears  to  have  existed  in  England  when  the 
temperature  of  our  latitudes  could  not  have  been  very  different  from 
that  which  now  prevails ;  for  remains  of  this  animal  have  been  found  at 
North  Cliff,  in  the  county  of  York,  in  a  lacustrine  formation,  in  which 
all  the  land  and  freshwater  shells,  thirteen  in  number,  can  be  identified 
with  species  and  varieties  now  existing  in  that  county.  Bones  of  the 
bison,  also,  an  animal  now  inhabiting  a  cold  or  temperate  climate,  have 
been  found  in  the  same  place.  That  these  quadrupeds,  and  th^  idige- 
nous  species  of  testacea  associated  with  them,  were  all  contemporary 
inhabitants  of  Yorkshire,  has  been  established  by  unequivocal  proof. 
The  Rev.  W.  Y.  Vernon  Harcourt  caused  a  pit  to  be  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  twenty-two  feet  through  undisturbed  strata,  in  which  the  remains  of 
the  mammoth  were  found  imbedded,  together  with  the  shells,  in  a  de- 
posit which  had  evidently  resulted  from  tranquil  waters.f 

In  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  as  at  Ilford  and  Grays,  m  Essex,  bones 
of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  occur  in  strata  abounding  in  freshwater 
shells  of  the  genera  Unio,  Cyclas,  Paludina,  Valvata,  Ancylus,  and 
others.  These  fossil  shells  belong  for  the  most  part  to  species  now  liv- 
ing in  the  same  district,  yet  some  few  of  them  are  extinct,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, a  species  of  Cyrena,  a  genus  no  longer  inhabiting  Europe,  and  now 
entirely  restricted  to  warmer  latitudes. 

When  reasoning  on  such  phenomena,  the  reader  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that  the  fossil  individuals  belonged  to  species  of  elephant,  rhinoce- 
ros, hippopotamus,  bear,  tiger,  and  hyaena,  distinct  from  those  which 
now  dwell  within  or  near  the  tropics.  Dr.  Fleming,  in  a  discussion  on 
this  subject,  has  well  remarked  that  a  near  resemblance  in  form  and  os- 
teological  structure  is  not  always  followed,  in  the  existing  creation,  by 
a  similarity  of  geographical  distribution ;  and  we  must  therefore  be  on 
our  guard  against  deciding  too  confidently,  from  mere  analogy  of  ana- 
tomical structure,  respecting  the  habits  and  physiological  peculiarities  of 
species  now  no  more.  "  The  zebra  delights  to  roam  over  the  tropical 
plains,  while  the  horse  can  maintain  its  existence  throughout  an  Iceland 
winter.  The  buffalo,  like  the  zebra,  prefers  a  high  temperature,  and 
cannot  thrive  even  where  the  common  ox  prospers.  The  musk-ox,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  nearly  resembling  the  buffalo,  prefers  the  stinted 

•  OeoL  Proceedings,  No.  xxxvL  June,  1884. 
t  PbiL  Mag.,  Sept.  1829,  and  Jan.  1830. 
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berba^^  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  is  able,  by  its  periodical  migrations, 
to  oatliTe  a  northern  ijrinter.  The  jackal  {CarUs  aureus)  inhabits  Africa, 
theiraiiner  parts  of  Asia,  and  Greece ;  while  the  isatis  (^CanU  lagopua) 
nrides  in  the  arctic  regions.  The  African  hare  and  the  polar  hare  hare 
Uietr  geographical  distribution  expressed  in  their  trivial  names  ;"*  and 
diffisrent  species  of  bears  thrive  in  tropical,  temperate,  and  arctic  lati- 
tudes. 

Becsent  investigations  have  placed  beyond  all  doubt  the  important  fact 
that  a  species  of  tiger,  identical  with  that  of  Bengal,  is  common  in  the 
iieigh\>orhood  of  Lake  Aral,  near  Sussac,  in  the  forty-fifth  degree  of 
north  latitude ;  and  from  time  to  time  this  animal  is  now  seen  in  Siberia, 
in  a  latitude  as  far  north  as  the  parallel  of  Berlin  and  Hamburgh.f 
EvAboldt  remarks  that  the  part  of  Southern  Asia  now  inhabited  by  this 
ladisa  species  of  tiger  is  separated  from  the  Himalaya  by  two  great 
ebiiiis  of  mountains,  each  covered  with  perpetual  snow, — the  chain  of 
tnenlun,  lat.  85^  N.,  an^  that  of  Mouztagh,  lat.  42°, — so  that  it  is  im- 
poaiible  that  these  animals  should  merely  have  made  excursions  from 
India,  00  as  to  have  penetrated  in  summer  to  the  forty>eighth  and  fifty- 
third  dqrrees  of  north  latitude.     They  must  remain  all  the  winter  north 
d  the  Mouztagh,  or  Celestial  mountains.     The  last  tiger  killed,  in  1828, 
on  the  Lena,  in  lat.  52^°,  was  in  a  climate  colder  than  that  of  Peters- 
burg and  Stockholm. | 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Hodgson's  account  of  the  mammalia  of  Nepal, 
that  the  tiger  is  sometimes  found  at  the  very  edge  of  perpetual  snow  in 
the  Himalaya  ;§  and  Pennant  mentions  that  it  is  found  among  the  snows 
of  Mount  Ararat  in  Armenia.  The  jaguar,  also,  has  been  seen  in  Amer- 
ies,  wandering  from  Mexico,  as  far  north  as  Kentucky,  lat.  37°  N.,||  and 
even  as  far  as  42°  S.  in  South  America, — a  latitude  which  corresponds 
to  tbat  of  the  Pyrenees  in  the  northern  hemisphere.^  The  range  of  the 
poffla  is  still  wider,  for  it  roams  from  the  equator  to  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, being  often  seen  at  Port  Famine,  in  lat.  53°  38'  S. 

A  new  species  of  panther  {Felis  irhis),  covered  with  long  hair,  has 
bsen  discovered  in  Siberia,  evidently  inhabiting,  like  the  tiger,  a  region 
north  of  the  Celestial  Mountains,  which  are  in  lat.  42°.** 

The  two-homed  African  rhinoceros  occurs  without  the  tropics  at  the 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  in  lat.  34°  29'  S.,  where  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
elephant,  hippopotamus,  and  hyaena.  Here  the  migration  of  all  these 
species  towards  the  south  is  arrested  by  the  ocean  ;  but  if  the  continent 
luul  been  prolonged  still  farther,  and  the  land  had  been  of  moderate  ele- 

*  Fleming,  Ed  New  Phil  Joum.,  No.  xii.  ix  282,  1829.  The  zebra,  however, 
jDhabite  chiefly  the  extra-tropical  parts  of  Africa. 

i  Hamboldt,  Fragmens  de  Gtologie,  ^  tome  ii  p.  888.  Ehrenberg,  Ann.  des 
BeL  Nat.,  tome  xxi.  p.  887. 

i  Ehrenberg,  ibid,  p  890.  g  Joorn.  of  Asiat.  Soc,  vol  i.  p^  240. 

f  Rafineeaue,  Atlantic  Journ.,  p.  18. 

h  Darwm%  Journal  of  Travels  in  South  America,  Ac^  1882  to  1886,  in  Voyage 
of  H.  M.  a  Beagle,  p.  169. 

—  Ehrenberg,  ibid. 
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Yation,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  might  have  extended  their  range  to 
a  greater  distance  from  the  tropics. 

Now,  if  the  Indian  tiger  can  range  in  our  own  times  to  the  southern 
borders  of  Siberia,  or  skirt  the  snows  of  the  Himalaya,  and  if  the  puma 
can  reach  the  fifty-third  degree  of  latitude  in  South  America,  we  may 
easily  understand  how  large  species  of  tlie  same  genera  may  once  hare 
inhabited  our  temperate  climates.  The  mammoth  (E.  primtpenitts),  al- 
ready alluded  to,  as  occurring  fossil  in  England,  was  decidedly  different 
from  the  two  existing  species  of  elephants,  one  of  which  is  limited  to 
Asia,  south  of  the  31^  of  N.  lat.,  the  other  to  Africa,  where  it  extends, 
as  before  stated,  as  far  south  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  bones 
of  the  great  fossil  species  are  very  widely  spread  over  Europe  and  North 
America ;  but  are  nowhere  in  such  profusion  as  in  Siberia,  particularly 
near  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  Are  we,  then,  to  conclude  that  this 
animal  preferred  a  polar  climate  ?  If  so,  it  may  well  be  asked,  by  what 
food  was  it  sustained,  and  why  does  it  not  still  survive  near  the  arctic 
circle  ?* 

Pallas  and  other  writers  describe  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  as  abonnd- 
ing  throughout  all  the  Lowlands  of  Sibeiia,  stretching  in  a  direction  west 
and  east,  from  the  borders  of  Europe  to  the  extreme  point  nearest  Amer- 
ica, and  south  and  north,  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia 
to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  (See  map,  fig.  1.)  Within  this  space, 
scarcely  inferior  in  area  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  fossil  ivory  has  been 
collected  almost  everywhere,  on  the  banks  of  the  Irtish,  Obi,  Yenesei, 
Lena,  and  other  rivers.  The  elephantine  remains  do  not  occur  in  the 
marshes  and  low  plains,  but  where  the  banks  of  the  rivers  present  lofty 
precipices  of  sand  and  clay;  from  which  circumstance  Pallas  very  justly 
inferred  that,  if  sections  could  be  obtained,  similar  bones  might  be  found 
in  all  the  elevated  lands  intervening  between  the  great  rivers.  Strahlen- 
berg,  indeed,  had  stated,  before  the  time  of  Pallas,  that  wherever  any  of 
the  great  rivers  overflowed  and  cut  out  fresh  channels  during  floods,  more 
fossil  remains  of  the  same  kind  were  invariably  disclosed. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  bones,  Pallas  found  them  in  some  places  im- 
bedded together  with  marine  remains  ;  in  others,  simply  with  fossil  wood, 
or  lignite,  such  as,  he  says,  might  have  been  derived  from  carbonized 
peat.  On  the  banks'  of  the  Yenesei,  below  the  city  of  Krasnojarsk,  in 
lat.  56°,  he  observed  grinders,  and  bones  of  elephants,  in  strata  of  yel- 

*  The  specalations  which  follow,  on  the  ancient  physical  geography  or  Siberia, 
and  its  former  fitness  as  a  residence  for  the  mammoth,  were  first  gtVMi  ifl  their 
present  form  in  m^  4th  edition,  June,  1835.  Recently  Sir  R.  Murmson  and  his 
companions  in  their  great  work  on  the  Qeology  of  Russia,  1 845  (vol.  L  p  497^  have, 
in  citing  this  chapter,  declared  that  their  investigations  have  led  them  to  aimilar 
conclusions.  Professor  Owen,  in  his  excellent  History  of  British  FoAsil  Mammalia, 
1844.  p.  2G1,  et  aeg^  observes  that  the  teeth  of  the  mammoth  differ  from  thoee  of  . 
the  living  Asiatic  or  African  elephant  in  having  a  larger  proportion  of  dense  enamel, 
which  may  have  enabled  it  to  subsist  on  the  coarser  ligneous  tissues  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  In  short,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  structure  of  its  teeth,  as  well  aa  tba 
nature  of  its  epidermis  and  coverings,  may  have  made  it  "  a  meet  oompanion  lor 
the  reindeer." 
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low  and  red  loam,  alternating  with  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  in  which  was 
abo  much  petrified  wood  of  the  willow  and  other  trees.  Neither  here 
nor  in  the  neighboring  country  were  there  any  marine  shells,  but  merely 
layeFB  of  black  coal.*  But  grinders  of  the  mammoth  were  collected 
iniieh  farther  down  the  same  river,  near  the  sea,  in  lat.  70°,  mixed  with 
mmi'imi  petrifactions.!    Many  other  places  in  Siberia  are  cited  by  Pallas» 

*  Palla^  Reise  in  RasflL  Reiche,  pp.  409,  410. 
f  Not.  Com.  Petrop.  toL  zvil  p.  584. 
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where  sea  shells  and  fishes'  teeth  accompany  the  bones  of  the  mainmoth» 
rhinoceros,  and  Siberian  buffalo,  or  bison  (Bos  priscus).  But  it  b  not 
on  the  Obi  nor  the  Yenesei,  but  on  the  Lena,  farther  to  the  east,  where, 
in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  the  cold  is  far  more  intense,  that  foesil 
remains  have  been  found  in  the  most  wonderful  state  of  presei-vation. 
In  1772,  Pallas  obtained  from  Wiljuiskoi,  in  lat.  64°,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Wiljui,  a  tributary  of  the  Lena,  the  carcass  of  a  rhinoceros  {B. 
tichorhinus),  taken  from  the  sand  in  which  it  must  have  remained  con- 
gealed for  ages,  the  soil  of  that  region  being  always  frozen  to  within  a 
slight  depth  of  the  surface.  This  carcass  was  compared  to  a  natural 
mummy,  and  emitted  an  odor  like  putrid  flesh,  part  of  the  skin  being 
still  covered  with  black  and  gray  hairs.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the 
quantity  of  hair  on  the  foot  and  head  conveyed  to  St.  Petersburg,  that 
Pallas  asked  whether  the  rhinoceros  of  the  Lena  might  not  have  been 
an  inhabitant  of  the  temperate  regions  of  middle  Asia,  its  clothing  being 
so  much  warmer  than  that  of  the  African  rhinocei'os.'* 

Professor  Brandt,  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  a  letter  to  Baron  Alex.  Yon 
Humboldt,  dated  1846,  adds  the  following  particulars  respecting  this 
wonderful  fossil  relic  : — "  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  extract  from 
cavities  in  the  molar  teeth  of  the  Wiljui  rhinoceros  a  small  quantity  of 
its  half-chewed  food,  among  which  fragments  of  pine  leaves,  one-half  of 
the  seed  of  a  polygonaceous  plant,  and  very  minute  portions  of  wood 
with  porous  cells  (or  small  fragments  of  coniferous  wood),  were  6tfll 
recognizable.  It  was  also  remarkable,  on  a  close  investigation  of  the 
head,  that  the  blood-vessels  discovered  in  the  interior  of  the 
appeared  filled,  even  to  the  capillary  vessels,  with  a  brown 
(coagulated  blood),  which  in  many  places  still  showed  the  red  color  of 
blood."t 

After  more  than  thirty  years,  the  entire  carcass  of  a  mammoth  (or 
extinct  species  of  elephant)  was  obtained  in  1803,  by  Mr.  Adams,  much 
farther  to  the  north.  It  fell  from  a  mass  of  ice,  in  which  it  had  been 
encased,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lena,  in  lat.  70° ;  and  so  perfectly  had  the 
soft  parts  of  the  carcass  been  preserved,  that  the  flesh,  as  it  lay,  was 
devoured  by  wolves  and  bears..  This  skeleton  is  still  in  the  museum  of 
St.  Petersburg,  the  head  retaining  its  integument  and  many  of  the  liga- 
ments entire.  The  skin  of  the  animal  was  covered,  first,  with  black 
bristles,  thicker  than  horse  hair,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  length ; 
secondly,  with  hair  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  about  four  inches  long ; 
and  thirdly,  with  wool  of  the  same  color  as  the  hair,  about  an  inch  in 
length.  Of  the  fur,  upwards  of  thirty  pounds'  weight  were  gathered 
from  the  wet  sand-bank.  The  individual  was  nine  feet  high  and  sixteen 
feet  long,  without  reckoning  the  large  curved  tusks :  a  size  rarely  sur- 
passed by  the  largest  living  male  elephants.^ 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  mammoth,  instead  of  being  naked,  like  the 

♦  Nov.  Oom.  Petrop.  voL  xvil  p.  691. 

{Quart  Jonm.  OeoL  Soa  LoiuL  vol  iv.  p.  10,  Memom    ^ 
Journal  da  Nord,  St  Petersburg,  1807. 
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liTiD^  Indian  and  African  elephants,  was  enveloped  in  a  thick  shaggy 

eoTering  of  fur,  probably  as  impenetrable  to  rain  and  cold  as  that  of  the 

musk  ex.*     The  species  may  have  been  fitted  by  nature  to  withstand 

the  vicissitudes  of  a  northern  climate ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  from  the 

moment  when  the  carcasses,  both  of  the  rhinoceros  and  elephant,  above 

described,  were  buried  in  Siberia,  in  latitudes  64o  and  70o  N.,  the  soil 

must  have  remained  frozen,  and  the  atmosphere  nearly  as  cold  as  at 

tlus  day. 

The  most  recent  discoveries  made  in  1843  by  Mr.  Middendo)f,  a  dis- 
tinguished Russian  naturalist,  and  which  he  communicated  to  me  in 
September,  1846,  afford  more  precise  information  as  to  the  climate  of 
the  Siberian  lowlands,  at  the  period  when  the  extinct  quadrupeds  were 
eotombed.  One  elephant  was  found  on  the  Tas,  between  the  Obi  and 
Tenesei,  near  the  arctic  circle,  about  lat.  66°  30'  N.,  with  some  parts 
d  the  flesh  in  so  perfect  a  state  that  the  bulb  of  the  eye  is  now  pre- 
lenred  in  the  museum  at  Moscow.  Another  carcass,  together  with  a 
jooQg  individual  of  the  same  species,  was  met  with  in  the  same  year, 
1843,  in  lat.  76°  15'  N.,  near  the  river  Taimyr,  with  the  flesh  decayed. 
It  iras  imbedded  m  strata  of  clay  and  sand,  with  erratic  blocks,  at  about 
15  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  same  deposit  Mr.  Midden- 
dorf  observed  the  trunk  of  a  larch  tree  {Pinus  larix),  the  same  wood 
M  that  now  carried  down  in  abundance  by  the  Taimyr  to  the  Arctic 
8ea.  There  were  also  associated  fossil  shells  of  living  northern  species, 
and  irhich  are  moreover  characteristic  of  the  drift  or  glacial  deposits  of 
Europe.  Among  these  Nucula  pygmoBaf  Tellina  calcarea,  Mya  truncata, 
and  Saxicava  rugosa  were  conspicuous. 

So  fresh  is  the  ivory  throughout  northern  Russia,  that,  according  to 
Tilesius,  thousands  of  fossil  tusks  have  been  collected  and  used  in  turn- 
ing; yet  others  are  still  procured  and  sold  in  great  plenty.  He  declares 
his  belief  that  the  bones  still  left  in  northern  Russia  must  greatly  exceed 
ID  number  all  the  elephants  now  living  on  the  globe. 

♦  Pleminjr,  Ed.  New  Phfl.  Joum.,  No.  xii.  p.  285. 

fiihopHeber  informs  oa  (Narr.  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces  of 
Ixitik,  Tol.  il  p.  166—219),  that  in  the  lower  range  of  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
ID  Uie  northeastern  borders  of  the  Delhi  territory,  between  lat.  29°  and  30°,  he  saw 
■o  hkhan  elephant  of  a  small  size,  covered  with  shaggy  hair.  But  this  variety  must 
b«ezeeediDgiy  rare;  for  Mr.  Royle  (late  superintendent  of  the  East  India  Com- 

Sty's ^tanio  Garden  at  Saharunpore)  has  assured  mo,  that  being  in  India  when 
ber's  Journal  appeared,  and  having  never  seen  or  heard  of  sudi  elephants,  he 
flttde  the  strictest  inquiries  respecting  the  fact,  and  was  never  able  to  obtain  any 
•ridcoee  in  corroboration.  Mr.  Royle  resided  at  Saharunpore,  lat.  30°  N.,  upon 
tht  €Xireme  northern  limitt  of  the  range  of  the  elephant.  Mr.  Everest  also  de> 
ehras  that  he  has  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  finding  any  one  aware  of  the  exist- 
0Be0  of  such  a  varietvor  hreed  of  the  animal,  though  one  solitary  individual  was 
Beotiooed  to  bim  aa  having  been  seen  at  Delhi,  with  a  good  deal  of  long  hair  up- 
on it-  The  greatest  elevation,  says  Mr.  R,  at  which  the  wild  elephant  is  found 
in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Bengal,  is  at  a  place  called  Nahun,  about  4000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  31st  degree  of  N.  lat.,  where  the  mean 
jenrly  temperature  may  bo  about  64°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  difference  between 
winter  ana  summer  very  great,  equal  to  about  86°  F.,  the  month  of  January 
ETengiiig  45°,  and  Juno,  the  hottest  month,  81°  F.  (Everest  on  climate  of  Foea, 
EU|i1l,  Joora  of  Asiat  Soc.,  Ka  26,  p.  21.) 
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Wc  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  entire  geographical  range  of  the  j 
moth ;  but  its  remains  have  been  recently  collected  from  the  cliffii  ^ 
frozen  mud  and  ice  on  the  east  side  of  Behring's  Straits,  in  Each- 
scholtz*s  Bay,  in  Russian  America,  lat.  66^  N.  As  the  clifis  waste 
away  by  the  thawing  of  the  ice,  tusks  and  bones  fall  out»  and  a  strong 
odor  of  animal  matter  is  exhaled  from  the  mud.* 

On  considering  all  the  facts  above  enumerated,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
imagine  that  a  large  region  in  central  Asia,  including,  perhaps,  the 
southern  half  of  Siberia,  enjoyed,  at  no  very  remote  period  in  the  earth's 
history,  a  temperate  climate,  sufficiently  mild  to  afford  food  for  numer- 
ous herds  of  elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  of  species  distinct  from  those 
now' living.  It  has  usually  been  taken  for  granted  that  herbivorous 
animals  of  large  size  require  a  very  luxuriant  vegetation  for  their  sop- 
port  ;  but  this  opinion  is,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  completely  errone- 
ous : — **  It  has  been  derived/'  he  says,  "  from  our  acquaintance  with 
India  and  the  Indian  islands,  where  the  mind  has  been  accustomed  to 
associate  troops  of  elephants  with  noble  forests  and  impenetrable  jun- 
gles. But  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  although  sterile  and  desert,  are  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  great  bulk  of  the  indigenous  quadrupeds.  We  there 
meet  with  an  elephant,  five  species  of  rhinoceros,  a  hippopotamus,  a 
giraffe,  the  bos  caffer,  the  elan,  two  zebras,  the  quagga,  two  gnus,  and 
several  antelopes.  Nor  must  we  suppose,  that  while  the  species  are 
numerous,  the  individuals  of  each  kind  are  few.  Dr.  Andrew  Smith 
saw,  in  one  day's  march,  in  lat.  24°  S.,  without  wandering  to  any  great 
distance  on  either  side,  about  150  rhinoceroses,  with  several  herds  of 
giraffes,  and  his  party  had  killed,  on  the  previous  night,  weight  hippopot- 
amuses. Yet  the  country  which  they  inhabited  was  thinly  covered 
with  grass  and  bushes  about  four  feet  high,  and  still  more  thinly  with 
mimosa- trees,  so  that  the  wagons  of  the  travellers  were  not  prevented 
from  proceeding  in  a  nearly  direct  line."f 

In  order  to  explain  how  so  many  animals  can  find  support  in  this  re- 
gion, it  is  suggested  that  the  underwood,  of  which  their  food  ch]e6y 
consists,  may  contain  much  nutriment  in  a  small  bulk,  and^  also  that  the 
vegetation  has  a  rapid  growth ;  for  no  sooner  is  a  part  consumed  than 
its  place,  says  Dr.  Smith,  is  supplied  by  a  fi-esh  stock.  Nevertheless, 
after  making  every  allowance  for  this  successive  production  and  con- 
sumption, it  is  clear,  from  the  facts  above  cited,  that  the  quantity  of 
food  required  by  the  larger  herbivora  is  much  less  than  we  have  usually 
imagined.  Mr.  Darwin  conceives  that  the  amount  of  vegetation  sup- 
ported at  any  one  time  by  Great  Britain  may  exceed,  in  a  ten-fold  ratio, 
the  quantity  existing  on  an  equal  area  in  the  interior  parts  of  Southern 
Africa.^     It  is  remarked,  moreover,  in  illustration  of  the  small  connec- 

•  See  Dr.  Buckland's  description  of  these  bones,  Appen.  to  Beechy's  Voy. 
f  Darwin,  Journal  of  Travels  in  S.  America,  Ac,  1832-36,  in  voyage  of  M.  M.  SL 
Beagle,  p.  98.     2d  Ed.  London,  1846,  p.  86. 

X  Darwin,  Journal  of  TVavels  in  S.  America,  Ac,  p  99,  2d  Ed.  p.  86. 
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tioD  discoverable  between  abundance  of  food  and  the  magnitude  of  in- 
digenous mammalia^  that  while  in  the  desert  part  of  Southern  Africa 
there  are  so  many  huge  animals ;  in  Brazil,  where  the  splendor  and  ex- 
uberance of  the  vegetation  are  unrivalled,  there  is  not  a  single  wild 
qnadmped  of  large  size.* 

It  would  doubtless  be  impossible  for  herds  of  mammoths  and  rhino^ 
eeroses  to  subsist,  at  present,  throughout  the  year,  even  in  the  southern 
psrt  of  Siberia,  covered  as  it  is  with  snow  during  winter ;  but  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  a  vegetation  capable  of  nourishing  these  great 
quadrupeds  to  have  once  flourished  between  the  latitudes  40°  and 

Dr.  Fleming  has  hinted,  that  "  the  kind  of  food  which  the  existing 
species  of  elephant  prefers,  will  not  enable  us  to  determine,  er  even  to 
offer  a  probable  conjecture,  concerning  that  of  the  extinct  species.  No 
one  acquainted  with  the  gramineous  character  of  the  food  of  our  fallow- 
deer,  stag,  or  roe,  would  have  assigned  a  lichen  to  the  reindeer.'' 

Tnvellers  mention  that,  even  now,  when  the  climate  of  eastern  Asia 
is  so  much  colder  than  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  farther  west,  there 
are  woods  not  only  of  fir,  but  of  birch,  poplar,  and  alder,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lena,  as  far  north  as  latitude  60°. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  suggested,  that  as,  in  our  own  times,  the 
oOTthem  animals  migrate,  so  the  Siberian  elephant  and  rhinoceros  may 
have  wandered  towards  the  north  in  summer.  The  musk  oxen  annually 
desert  their  winter  quarters  in  the  south,  and  cross  the  sea  upon  the  ice, 
to  graie  for  four  months,  from  May  to  September,  on  the  rich  pastur- 
es of  Melville  Island,  in  lat.  75^.  The  mammoths,  without  passing  so 
far  beyond  the  arctic  circle,  may  nevertheless  have  made  excursions, 
during  the  heat  of  a  brief  northern  summer,  from  the  central  or  temper- 
ate parts  of  Asia  to  the  sixtieth  parallel  of  latitude. 

Kow,  in  this  case,  the  preservation  of  their  bones,  or  even  occasion- 
ally of  their  entire  carcasses,  in  ice  or  frozen  soil,  may  be  accounted  for, 
without  resorting  to  speculations  concerning  sudden  revolutions  in  the 
former  state  and  climate  of  the  earth's  surface.  We  are  entitled  to  as- 
sume, that,  in  the  time  of  the  extinct  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  the  Low- 
Jaod  of  Siberia  was  less  extensive  towards  the  north  than  now  ;  for  we 
have  seen  (p.  80)  that  the  strata  of  this  Lowland,  in  which  the  fossil 
bones  lie  buried,  were  originally  deposited  beneath  the  sea ;  and  wc 
know,  from  the  facts  brought  to  light  in  Wrangle's  Voyage,  in  the  years 
1821,  1822,  and  1823,  that  a  slow  upheaval  of  the  land  along  the  bor- 
den  of  the  Icy  Sea  is  now  constantly  taking  place,  similar  to  that  ex- 
perienced in  part  of  Sweden.  In  the  same  manner,  then,  as  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  are  extended,  not  only  by  the  influx  of  sediment 
brought  down  by  rivers,  but  also  by  the  elevation  and  consequent  dry- 
ing up  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  so  a  like  combination  of  causes  may,  in 
modem  times,  have  been  extending  the  low  tract  of  land  where  marine 

♦  Burcbell,  dted  by  DarwiiL  ibid.  p.  101.    2d  Ed.  p.  87. 
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shells  and  fossil  bones  occar  m  Siberia.*  Such  a  change  in  the  physi- 
cal geography  of  that  region,  implying  a  constant  augmentation  in  the 
quantity  of  arctic  land,  would,  according  to  principles  to  be  explamed 
in  the  next  chapter,  tend  to  increase  the  severity  of  the  wmters.  We 
may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  before  the  land  reached  so  far  to  the 
north,  the  temperature  of  the  Siberian  winter  and  summer  was  more 
nearly  equalized  ;  and  a  greater  degree  of  winter's  cold  may,  eyeo  mom 
than  a  general  diminution  of  the  mean  annual  temperature,  have  finally 
contributed  to  the  extermination  of  the  mammoth  and  its  contemporaries. 

On  referring  to  the  map  (p.  79),  the  reader  will  see  how  all  the 
great  rivers  of  Siberia  flow  at  present  from  south  to  north,  from  tem- 
perate to  arctic  regions,  and  they  are  all  liable,  like  the  Mackenzie,  in 
North  America,  to  remarkable  floods,  in  consequence  of  flowing  in  this 
direction.  For  they  are  filled  with  running  water  in  their  upper  or 
southern  course  when  completely  frozen  over  for  several  hundred  miles 
near  their  mouths,  where  they  remain  blocked  up  by  ice  for  six  months 
in  every  year.  The  descending  waters,  therefore,  finding  no  open  chan- 
nel, rush  over  the  ice,  often  changing  their  direction,  and  sweeping  along 
forests  and  prodigious  quantities  of  soil  and  gravel  mixed  with  ice. 
Now  the  rivers  of  Siberia  are  among  the  largest  in  the  world,  the 
Yenesei  having  a  course  of  2500,  the  Lena  of  2000  miles ;  so  that  we 
may  easily  conceive  that  the  bodies  of  animals  which  fall  into  their 
waters  may  be  transported  to  vast  distances  towards  the  Arctic  Sea^ 
and,  before  arriving  there,  may  be  stranded  upon  and  often  frozen  into 
thick  ice.  Afterwards,  when  the  ice  breaks  up,  they  may  be  floated 
still  farther  towards  the  ocean,  until  at  length  they  become  buried  in 
fluviatile  and  submarine  deposits  near  the  mouths  of  rivers. 

Humboldt  remarks  that  near  the  mouths  of  the  Lena  a  considerable 
thickness  of  frozen  soil  may  be  found  at  all  seasons  at  the  depth  of  a 
few  feet ;  so  that  if  a  carcass  be  once  imbedded  in  mud  and  ice  in  soch 
a  region  and  in  such  a  climate,  its  putrefaction  may  be  arrested  for  in- 
definite ages.f  According  to  Prof.  Von  Baer  of  St.  Petersburg,  the 
ground  is  now  frozen  permanently  to  the  depth  of  400  feet,  at  the  town 
of  Yakutzt,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Lena,  in  lat.  62°  N.,  600  miles 
distant  from  the  polar  sea.  Mr.  Hedenstrom  tells  us  that,  throughout 
a  wide  area  in  Siberia,  the  boundary  cliflis  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  consist 
of  alternate  layers  of  earthy  materials  and  ice,  in  horizontal  stratifica- 
tion ;l  and  Mr.  Middendorf  informed  us,  in  1846,  that,  in  his  tour  there 
three  years  before,  he  had  bored  in  Siberia  to  the  di  pth  of  seventy  feet, 
and,  i^ter  passing  through  much  frozen  soil  mixed  with  ice,  had  come 

*  Since  the  above  passage  was  first  printed  in  a  former  edition,  Jane,  1886,  it 
baa  been  shown  bj  the  observations  of  Sir  R.  Murchisoo,  11  de  Yemeail,  and 
Count  Keyserling,  and  more  recentlv  hy  M.  Middendorf  (see  above,  p.  81),  that 
the  Lowland  of  Siberia  has  actually  been  extended,  since  the  exitting  8peei$9  of 
ahells  inhabited  the  northern  seas. 

i  Humboldt,  Fragmens  Asiatiques,  torn,  il  p.  898. 

X  RebouL  GeoL  de  la  Pdriode  Quatenuure,  who  cites  Obsenr.  tur  la  SibMu 
BibL  Univ.,  JaiUat»  1882. 
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down  upon  a  solid  mass  of  pure  transparent  ice,  the  thickness  of  which, 
after  penetrating  two  or  three  yards,  they  did  not  ascertain.  We  may 
eo&ceiye,  therefore,  that  even  at  the  period  of  the  mammoth,  when  the 
Lowland  of  Siberia  was  less  extensive  towards  the  north,  and  conse- 
quently the  climate  more  temperate  than  now,  the  cold  may  still  have 
been  sufficiently  intense  to  cause  the  rivers  flowing  in  their  present 
direction  to  sweep  down  from  south  to  north  the  bodies  of  drowned 
ammals,  and  there  bury  them  in  drift  ice  and  frozen  mud. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  carcass  of  the  mammoth  was  imbedded  in  pure 
ice,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  it  may  have  been  frozen -in.     We  may 
lappofie  the  animal  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  diift  snow.     I  have 
been  informed  by  Dr.  Richardson,  that,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Amer- 
ica, comprising  regions  now  inhabited  by  mai?y  herbivorous  quadru- 
peds, the  drift  snow  is  often  converted  into  permanent  glaciers.     It  is 
ocmunonly  blown  over  the  edges  of  steep  cli^,  so  as  to  form  Jui  inclined, 
talus  hundreds  of  feet  high ;  and  when  a  thaw  commences,  torrents 
rush  from  the  land,  and  throw  down  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  alluvial 
adl  and  gravel.     This  new  soil  soon  becomes  covered  with  vegetation, 
and  protects  the  foundation  of  snow  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.     Water 
occasionally  penetrates  into  the  crevices  and  pores  of  the  snow ;  but, 
as  it  soon  freezes  agrain,  it  serves  the  more  rapidly  to  consolidate  the 
iDBss  into  a  compact  iceberg.     It  may  sometimes  happen  that  cattle 
graang  in  a  valley  at  the  base  of  such  cliffs,  on  the  borders  of  a  sea  or 
ri^er,  may  be  overwhelmed,  and  at  length  inclosed  in  solid  ice,  and 
then  tnmsported  towards  the  polar  regions.     Or  a  herd  of  mammoths 
returning  from  their  summer  pastures  in  the  north,  may  have  been  sur- 
prised, while  crossing  a  stream,  by  the  sudden  congelation  of  the  waters. 
The  missionary  Hue  relates,  in  his  travels  in  Thibet  in  1846,  that,  after 
many  of  his  party  had  been  frozen  to  death,  they  pitched  their  tents 
<m  the  banks  of  the  Mouroui-Ousson  (which  lower  down  becomes  the 
famous  Blue  River),  and  saw  from  their  encampment  "some  black 
shapeless  objects  ranged  in  file  across  the  stream.     As  they  advanced 
nearer  no  change  either  in  form  or  distinctness  was  apparent ;  nor  was 
it  till  they  were  quite  close,  that  they  recognized  in  them  a  troop  of  the 
wild  oxen,  called  Yak  by  the  Thibetans.*     There  were  more  than  fifty 
of  them  incrusted  in  the  ice.     No  doubt  they  had  tried  to  swim  across 
St  the  moment  of  congelation,  and  had  been  unable  to  disengage  them- 
selves.    Their  beautiful  heads,  surmounted  by  huge  horns,  were  still 
above  the  surface,  but  their  bodies  were  held  fast  in  the  ice,  which  was 
so  transparent  that  the  position  of  the  imprudent  beasts  was  easily  dis- 
tinguishable ;    they  looked  as  if  still  swimming,  but  the  eagles  and 
rsTens  had  pecked  out  their  eye6."f 

The  foregoing  investigations,  therefore,  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  mam- 
moth, and  some  other  extinct  quadrupeds  fitted  to  live  in  high  latitudes, 

*  CoDJecturod  to  be  the  wild  stock  of  Bos  grunniens. 

f  BecollectioDs  of  a  Journey  through  Tarti^,  Thibet,  and  China  (ch.  xv.  p.  284) 
kj  M.  Hoe.    Longman,  1852.  • 
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were  inhabitants  of  Nortbem  Asia  at  a  time  when  ihe  geograpbical 
conditions  and  climate  of  that  continent  were  different  froni  the  present. 
But  the  age  of  this  fauna  was  comparatively  modem  m  the  earth's  hb« 
tory.  It  appears  that  when  the  oldest  or  eocene  tertiary  deposits  were 
formed,  a  warm  temperature  pervaded  the  European  seas  and  lands. 
Shelb  .of  the  genus  Nautilus  and  other  forms  characteristic  of  tropieal 
latitudes;  fossil  reptiles,  such  as  the  crocodile,  turtle,  and  tortoise; 
plants,  such  oA  palms,  some  of  them  allied  to  ihe  cocoa-nut,  the  screw- 
pine,  the  custard-apple,  and  the  acacia,  all  lead  to  this  conclusion:  This 
flora  and  fauna  were  followed  by  those  of  the  miocene  formation,  in 
which  indications  of  a  southern,  but  less  tropical  climate  are  deteeted. 
Finally,  the  pliocene  deposits,  which  come  next  in  succession,  exhibit 
in  their  organic  rem»ns  a  much  nearer  approach  to  the  state  of  things 
now  prevailing  in  corresponding  latitudes.  It  was  towards  ihe  close  oi 
this  period  that  the  seas  of  the  northern  hemisphere  became  mora  and 
more  filled  with  floating  icebergs  often  charged  with  erratic  blocks,  so 
that  the  waters  and  the  atmosphere  were  chilled  by  the  melting  be,  and 
an  arctic  fauna  enabled,  for  a  time,  to  invade  the  temperate  htitiidea 
both  of  K.  America  and  Europe.  The  extinction  of  a  considerable 
number  of  land  quadrupeds  and  aquatic  mollusca  was  gradually  brought 
about  by  the  increasing  severity  of  the  cold ;  but  many  species  survived 
this  revolution  in  climate,  either  by  their  capacity  of  living  under  a  Ta* 
riety  of  conditions,  or  by  migrating  for  a  time  to  more  southern  lands 
and  seas.  At  length,  by  modifications  in  the  physical  geography  of  tiie 
northern  regions,  and  the  cessation  of  floating  ice  on  the  eastern  side  ci 
the  Atlantic,  the  cold  was  moderated,  and  a  milder  climate  ensued, 
such  as  we  now  enjoy  in  Europe.* 

Proofs  from  fossils  in  secondary  and  still  older  strata, — ^A  great  in- 
terval of  time  appears  to  have  elapsed  between  the  formation  of  the 
secondary  strata,  which  constitute  the  principal  portion  of  the  elevated 
land  in  Europe,  and  the  origin  of  the  eocene  deposits.  If  we  examine 
the  rocks  from  the  chalk  to  the  new  red  sandstone  mclusive,  we  find 
many  distinct  assemblages  of  fossils  entombed  in  them,  all  of  unknown 
species,  and  many  of  them  referable  to  genera  and  families  now. moat 
abundant  between  the  tropics.  Among  the  most  remarkable  are  rep- 
tiles of  gigantic  size ;  some  of  them  herbivorous,  others  carnivorous, 
and  far  exceeding  in  size  any  now  known  even  in  the  torrid  zone.  The 
genera  are  for  the  most  part  extinct,  but  some  of  them,  as  the  croco- 
dile ^d  monitor,  have  still  representatives  in  the  wanner  parts  of  the 
earth.  Coral  reefs  also  were  evidently  numerous  in  the  seas  of  the 
same  periods,  composed  of  species  often  belonging  to  genera  now  char- 
acteristic of  a  tropical  climate.    The  number  of  lai^e  chambered  shelb 

*  For  an  acootmt  of  the  more  modem  changes  of  the  tertiary  &TiDa  and  fkm  of 
the  British  Isles  and  adjoining  countries,  and  particularly  those  foots  whidi  relate 
to  the  "glacial  epoch,"  see  an  admirable  essay  by  Prof  £.  Forbea  Memoirs  cf 
GeoL  Survey  of  Great  Brit  vol  i  p  836.  London,  1846.  To  this  important  mt- 
moir  I  shall*  have  frequent  occasioQ  to  refer  in  the  sequel 
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also,  inclading  the  nautilus,  leads  us  to  infer  an  elevated  temperature ; 
and  the  associated  fossil  plants,  although  imperfectly  known,  tend  to 
the  same  conclusion,  the  Cycadeae  constituting  the  most  numerous 
family. 

But  it  b  from  the  more  ancient  coal-deposits  that  the  most  extraordi- 
nary evidence  has  been  supplied  in  proof  of  the  former  existence  of  a 
very  different  climate — a  climate  which  seems  to  have  been  moist,  warm, 
and  extremely  uniform,  in  those  very  latitudes  which  are  now  the  colder, 
and  in  regard  to  temperature,  the  most  variable  regions  of  the  globe. 
We  learn  ftx)m  the  researches  of  Adolphe  Brongniart,  Goeppert,  and 
otlKr  botanists,  that  in  the  flora  of  the  carboniferous  era  there  was  a 
gr^^t  predomhiance  of  ferns,  some  of  which  were  arboi-efoent ;  as,  for 
ex**tiple,  Caulopteris,  Protopteris,  and  Psarronius ;  nor  can  this  be  ac- 
cOdUited  for,  as  some  have  supposed,  by  the  greater  power  which  ferns 
po^^eas  of  resisting  maceration  in  water.*     This  prevalence  of  ferns  in- 
dicates a  moist,  equable,  and  temperate  climate,  and  the  absence  of  any 
sever^^ld ;  for  such  are  the  conditions  which,  at  the  present  day,  are 
found  10  be  most  favorable  to  that  tribe  of  plants.     It  is  only  in  the 
b^snds  of  the  tropical  oceans,  and  of  the  southern  temperate  zone,  such 
a^Korfolk  Island,  Otaheite,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Tristan  d*Acunha,  and 
Kew  Zealand,  that  we  find  any  near  approach  to  that  remarkable  pre- 
ponderance of  ferns  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Carboniferous  flora. 
It  has  been  observed  that  tree  ferns  and  other  forms  of  vegetation  which 
flourished  most  luxuriantly  within  the  tropics,  extend  to  a  much  greater 
distance  from  the  equator  in  the  southern  hemisphere  than  in  the  nor- 
thern, being  found  even  as  far  as  46°  S.  latitude  in  New  Zealand. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  owing  to  the  more  uniform  and  moist 
climate  occasioned  by  the  greater  proportional  area  of  sea.     Next  to 
fons  and  pines,  the  most  abundant  vegetable  forms  in  the  coal  formation 
aire   the  Calamites,  Lepidodendra,  Sigillarise,  and   Stigmarise.     These 
were  formerly  considered  to  be  so  closely  allied  to  tropical  genera,  and 
to  be  80  much  greater  in  size  than  the  corresponding  tribes  now  inhabit- 
ing equatorial  latitudes,  that  they  were  thought  to  imply  an  extremely 
hot,  as  well  as  humid  and  equable  climate.     But  recent  discoveries  re- 
specting the  structure  and  relations  of  these  fossil  plants,  have  shown 
thai  they  deviated  so .  widely  from  all  existing  types  in  the  vegetable 
world,  that  we  have  more  reason  to  infer  from  this  evidence  a  widely 
different  climate  in  the  Carboniferous  era,  as  compared  to  that  now  pre- 
vailing, than  a  temperature  extremely  elevated.f     Palms,  if  not  entirely 

*  See  a  paper  by  Charles  J.  F.  Bunbary,  Esq^  Journ.  of  Qeoi  Soc.,  London, 
Ka  ^p.  88.    18'f6. 

f  The  Calamites  were  formerly  regarded  by  Adolphe  Brongniart  as  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Equisetacese ;  but  he  is  now  inclined  to  refer  them  to  the  class  of 
gymnogent^  or  gymnospermous  exogens,  which  includes  the  Coniferae  and  Cyca- 
diec^  Lepidodendron  appears  to  have  been  either  a  gigantic  form  of  the  lycopo- 
diiim  tribe,  or,  as  Dr.  Lindley  thinks,  intermediate  between  the  lycopodia  and  the 
fir  tjibe.  The  SigillariiB  were  formerly  supposed  by  Ad.  Brongniart,  to  be  arbo- 
T—ccnt  (eras ;  but  the  discovery  of  their  internal  structure,  and  of  their  leaves,  has 
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wanting  when  the  strata  of  the  carboniferous  group  were  deposited,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  exceedingly  rare.*  The  Coniferae,  on  the  other  band, 
so  abundantly  met  with  in'  the  coal,  resemble  Araucaiise  in  structure,  a 
family  of  the  fir  tribe,  characteristic  at  present  of  the  milder  regions  of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  such  as  Chili,  Brazil,  New  Holland,  and  Nor- 
folk Island. 

**  In  regard  to  the  geographical  extent  of  the  ancient  vegetation,  it . 
was  not  confined,"  says  M.  Brongniart, ''  to  a  small  space,  as  to  Europe, 
for  example ;  for  the  same  forms  are  met  with  again  at  great  distances. 
Thus,  the  coal-plants  of  North  America  are,  for  the  most  part,  identical 
with  those  of  Europe,  and  all  belong  to  the  same  genera.  Some  speci- 
mens, also,  from  Greenland,  are  referable  to  ferns,  analogous  to  those 
of  our  European  coal-mines. "f  The  fossil  plants  brought  from  Melville 
Island,  although  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  have  been  supposed  to  war- 
rant similar  conclusions  ;l  and  assuming  that  they  agree  with  those  of 
Baffin's  Bay,  mentioned  by  M.  Brongniart,  how  shall  we  explain  the 
manner  in  which  such  a  vegetation  lived  through  an  arctic  night  ff  seve- 
ral months'  duration  ?§ 

It  may  seem  premature  to  discuss  this  question  until  the  true  nature 
of  the  fossil  flora  of  the  arctic  regions  has  been  more  accurately  deter- 
mined ;  yet,  as  the  question  has  attracted  some  attention,  let  us  assume 
for  a  moment  that  the  coal-plants  of  Melville  Island  are  strictly  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  strata  of  Northumberland — would  such  a  fact  pre- 
sent an  inexplicable  enigma  to  the  vegetable  physiologist  ? 

Plants,  it  is  affirmed,  cannot  remain  m  darkness,  even  for  a  week, 

since  proved  that  they  have  no  real  afiinity  to  fema.  According^  to  the  view  now 
taken  of  their  structure,  their  nearest  alUes  in  the  recent  world  are  the  genera 
Cycas  and  Zamia;  while  Corda,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  they  w«re 
closely  related  to  the  succulent  euj^horbias.  Stigmaria  is  now  generally  admitted 
to  have  been  merely  the  root  of  sigillaria.  The  scalariform  vessels  of  these  two 
f^enera  are  not  conclusive  in  proving  them  to  have  a  real  affinity  with  fema,  as 
Mr.  Brown  has  dbcovered  the  same  structure  of  vessels  in  Myzodendron,  a  genua 
allied  to  the  mistletoe ;  and  Corda  has  lately  shown  that  in  two  species  of  Stig- 
maria, hardly  distinguishable  by  external  diaracters,  ihe  vessels  of  the  one  are 
scalariform,  and  of  the  other  dotted. 

♦  Mr.  Lindley  endeavored  formerly  (1884)  to  show,  in  the  "Fossil  Flora,"  that 
Trigonocarpum  Nocggerathii,  a  fruit  found  in  the  coal  measures,  has  the  true 
structure  of  a  palm-fruit ;  but  Ad.  Brongniart  has  since  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
cycadeous ;  nor  is  the  French  botanist  satisfied  that  some  sf>ecimens  of  supposed 
palm  wood  from  the  coal-mines  of  Radnitz  in  Bohemia,  described  by  Corda,  really 
t)elong  to  palms.  On  the  other  hand,  Corda  has  proved  Flabellaria  borassifolia  oi 
Sternberg  to  be  an  exoa^enous  plant,  and  Brongniart  contends  that  it  was  allied  to 
the  Cycadeffl.    See  Tableau  dcs  Genres  de  Vigdtaux  Fossiles.    Paris,  1849. 

t  Prodrome  d'une  Hist,  des  V^gtU.  Foss.  p.  179.  See  also  a  late  paper,  Quart 
Journ.  of  GeoL  Soa  London,  1846,  in  which  cdal-plunts  of  Alabama,  fat  88°  N, 
collected  by  the  author,  are  identified  by  Mr.  Banbury  with  British  fossil  species, 
showing  the  great  southern  extension  of  this  flora. 

I  Konig,  Journ.  of  Sci.,  vol.  xv.  p.  20.  Mr.  Kdnig  informs  me  that  ho  no  longer 
believes  any  of  these  fossils  to  be  tree  ferps,  as  he  at  first  stated,  but  that  they 
agree  gencrically  with  plants  in  our  English  coal-beds.  The  Melville  Island  spe- 
cimens, now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  very  obscure  impressions. 

g  Fossil  Flora  of  Qreat  Britain,  by  John  Lindley  and  William  Button,  Esqra, 
KalV. 
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wkhoat  serious  injuiy,  unless  in  a  torpid  state ;  and  if  exposed  to  heat 
and  moisture  they  cannot  remain  torpid,  hut  will  grow,  and  must  there- 
fore perish.  If,  then,  in  the  latitude  of  Melville  Island,  15°  N.,  a  high 
temperature,  and  consequent  humidity,  prevailed  at  that  period  whec 
we  know  the  arctic  seas  were  filled  with  corals  and  large  multilocular 
shells,  how  could  plants  of  tropical  forms  have  flourished  ?  Is  not  the 
bright  light  of  equatorial  r^ons  as  indispensable  a  condition  of  their 
well-being  as  the  sultry  heat  of  the  same  countries  ?  and  how  could 
they  annually  endure  a  night  prolonged  for  three  months  ?* 

Now,  in  reply  to  this  objection,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  in  the  first 
plice,  that,  so  far  as  experiments  have  been  made,  there  is  every  reason 
to  conclude,  that  the  range  of  intensity  of  light  to  which  liring  plants 
on  acconmiodate  themselves  is  far  wider  than  that  of  heat.     No  palms 
or  tree  ferns  can  live  in  our  temperate  latitudes  without  protection  from 
the  cold ;  but  when  placed  in  hot-houses  they  grow  luxuriantly,  even 
voder  a  cloudy  sky,  and  where  much  light  is  intercepted  by  the  glass 
acd  fraij^-work.     At  St.  Petersburg,  in  lat.  60^  N.,  these  plants  have 
been  successfully  cultivated  in  hot-houses,  although  there  they  must  ex- 
change the  perpetual  equinox  of  their  native  regions,  for  days  and  nights 
which  are  alternately  protracted  to  nineteen  hours  and  shortened  to 
five.   How  much  farther  towards  the  pole  they  might  continue  to  live, 
provided  a  due  quantity  of  heat  and  moisture  were  supplied,  has  not 
yet  been  determined ;  but  St.  Petersburg  is  probably  not  the  utmost 
fimit,  and  we  should  expect  that  in  lat.  65^  at  least,  where  they  would 
never  remain  twenty-four  hours  without  enjoying  the  sun's  light,  they 
might  still  exist. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  in  regard  to  tree  ferns,  that  they 
grew  in  the  gloomiest  and  darkest  parts  of  the  forests  of  warm  and 
temperate  regions,  even  extending  to  nearly  the  46th  degree  of  south 
latftude  in  New  Zealand.  In  equatorial  countries,  says  Humboldt,  they 
abound  chiefly  in  the  temperate,  humid,  and  shady  parts  of  mountains. 
As  we  know,  therefore,  th^it  elevation  often  compensates  for  the  effect 
€i€  latitude  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  we  may  easily  un- 
derstand that  a  class  of  vegetables,  which  grows  at  a  certain  height  in 
the  torrid  zone,  would  flourish  on  the  plains  at  greater  distances  from 
the  equator,  if  the  temperature,  moisture,  and  other  necessary  condi* 
tioDS,  were  equally  uniform  throughout  the  year. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  in  all  the  examples  above  alluded  to,  we 
lukwe  been  speaking  of  living  species  ;  but  the  coal- plants  were  of  per- 
feeily  distinct  species,  nay,  few  of  them  except  the  ferns  and  pines  can 
be  referred  to  genera  or  even  families  of  the  existing  vegetable  kingdom. 
BaTing  a  structure,  therefore,  and  often  a  form  which  appears  to  the 
botanist  so  anomalous,  they  may  also  have  been  endowed  with  a  differ- 


*  FomQ  Flora  of  Oreat  Britain,  by  John  Lindley  and  William  Huttoo,  Esqrs 
9a  IV. 
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ent  constitution,  enabling  them  to  bear  a  greater  variation  of  ciroum- 
stances  in  regard  to  light.  We  6nd  that  particular  species  of  planti 
and  tree  ferns  require'  at  present  different  degrees  of  heat ;  and  thai 
some  species  can  thrive  only  in  the  immediate'  neighborhood  of  the 
equator,  others  only  a  distance  from  it.  In  the  same  manner  the  mint- 
mum  of  liffht,  sufficient  for  the  now  existing  species,  cannot  be  takeo 
as  the  standard  for  all  analogous  tribes  that  may  ever  have  flourished 
on  the  globe. 

But  granting  that  the  extreme  northern  point  to  which  a  flora  like 
that  of  the  Carboniferous  eracould  ever  reach,  may  be  somewhere  be- 
tween the  latitudes  of  65°  and  70°,  we  should  still  have  to  inquire 
whether  the  vegetable  remains  might  not  have  been  drifted  from  thence^ 
by  rivers  and  currents,  to  the  parallel  of  Melville  Island,  or  still  farther. 
In  the  northern  hemisphere,  at  present,  we  see  that  the  materials  for 
future  beds  of  lignite  and  coal  are  becoming  amassed  in  high  latitudes^ 
far  from  the  districts  where  the  forests  grew,  and  on  shores  where 
scarcely  a  stunted  shrub  can  now  exist.  The  Mackenzie,  imd  other 
rivers  of  North  America,  carry  pines  with  their  roots  attached  Rr  many 
hundred  miles  towards  the  north,  into  the  Arctic  Sea,  where  they  are 
imbedded  in  deltas,  and  some  of  them  drifted  still  farther  by  currents 
towards  the  pole« 

Before  we  can  decide  on  this  question  of  transportation,  we  must . 
know  whether  the  fossil  fcoal-plants  occurring  in  high  latitudes  bear  the 
marks  of  friction  and  of  having  decayed  previously  to  fossilization. 
Many  appearances  in  our  English  coal-fields  certainly  prove  that  the 
plants  were  not  floated  from  great  distances ;  for  the  outline  of  the 
stems  of  succulent  species  preserve  their  sharp  angles,  and  others  have 
their  surfaces  marked  with  the  most  delicate  lines  and  streaks.  Long, 
leaves,  also,  are  attached  in  many  instances  to  the  trunks  or  branches  ;* 
and  leaves,  we  know,  in  general,  are  soon  destroyed  when  steeped  in 
water,  although  ferns  will  retain  their  forms  after  an  immersion  of  many 
months.f  It  seems  fair  to  presume,  that  most  of  the  coal-plants  grew 
upon  the  same  land  which  supplied  materials  for  the  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  of  the  strata  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  The  coarse- 
ness of  the  particles  of  many  of  these  rocks  attests  that  they  were  mH 
borne  from  very  remote  localities,  and  that  there  was  land  therefore  in 
the  vicinity  wasting  away  by  the  action  of  moving  waters.  The  pro- 
gress also  of  modern  discovery  has  led  to  the  very  general  admission  of 
the  doctrine  that  beds  of  coal  have  for  the  most  part  been  formed  of 
the  remains  of  trees  and  plants  that  grew  on  the  spot  where  the  ooal 
now  exists;  the  land  having  been  successively  submerged,  so  that  a 
covering  of  mud  and  sand  was  deposited  upon  accumulations  of 
vegetable  mater.  That  such  has  been  the  origin  of  some  coal- 
seams  is  proved  by  the  upright  position  of   fossil  trees,   both,  in 

•  Fossil  Flora,  Na  X. 

f  This  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Lindley's  experiments,  ibid.  Na  XYIL 
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Europe  and  Amerira,  in  which  the  roots  terminate  downwards  in  beds 
ofcoaL* 

To  return,  therefore,  from  this  digression, — the  flora  of  the  coal  ap- 
pears to  indicate  a  uniform  and  mild  temperature  in  the  idr,  while  the 
fossik  of  the  contemporaneous  mountain-limestone,  comprising  abundance 
of  lamelliferous  corals,  large  chambered  cephalopods,  and  crinoidea, 
natarallyiead  us  to  infer  a  considerable  warmth  in  the  waters  of  the 
northern  sea  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  So  also  in  regard  to  strata 
older  than  the  coal,  they  contain  in  high  northern  latitudes  mountain 
masses  of  corals  which  must  have 'lived  and  grown  on  the  spot,  and  large 
ehambered  univalves,  such  as  Orthocerata  and  Nautilus,  ^1  seeming  to 
iodieate,  even  in  regions  bordering  on  the  arctic  circle,  the  former  prev- 
alence of  a  temperature  more  elevated  than  that  now  prevailing. 

The  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  air,  and  the  uniformity  of  climate, 
both  m  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  different  latitudes,  ap- 
peals to  have  been  most  remarkable  when  some  of  the  oldest  of  the  fos- 
iffiferoo|  strata  were  formed.  The  approximation  to  a  climate  similar  to 
that  now  enjoyed  in  these  latitudes  does  not  commence  till  the  era  of  the 
fomatioDs  termed  tertiary ;  and  while  the  different  teiliary  rocks  were 
deposited  in  succession,  from  the  eocene  to  the  pliocene,  the  temperature 
•earns  to  have  been  lowered,  and  to  have  continued  to  diminish  even  after 
the  appearance  upon  the  earth  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  existing 
•pedes,  the  cold  reaching  its  maximum  of  mtensity  in  European  latitudes 
during  the  glacial  epoch,  or  the  epoch  immediately  antecedent  to  that  in 
winch  all  the  species  now  contemporary  with  man  were  in  being. 

*  I  hare  treated  of  this  sabject  in  my  Manual  of  Qeology,  and  still  more  fuUj 
in  fflj  Trayels  in  N.  America,  vol  ii.  p.  178.  For  a  full  account  of  the  facts  at 
iircsent  known,  and  the  theories  entertained  bj  the  most  eminent  geologists  and 
DOtaoiats  on  this  subject,  see  Mr.  Horner's  Anniversary  Address  to  the  Geological 
Soeietj  of  London,  February,  1846.  Consult  also  Sir'H.  de  la  Beche,  on  the  for- 
flutioo  of  rocks  in  South  Wales,  Memoirs  gL  GeoL  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  184^ 
pLltoMe. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FARTHER  EXAMINATION   OF  THE   QUESTION   AS  TO  THE  ASSUMED  DISCOBIH 
ANCE    OF  THE   ANCIENT  AND   MODERN    CAUSES   OF   CHAVOE. 

On  the  causes  of  vicUsitudes  in  climate — Remarks  on  the  present  diffosioo  of  beat 
over  the  globe — On  the  dependence  of  the  mean  temperature  on  the  relative 
position  of  land  and  sea — Isothermal  Liqes — Currents  from  equatorial  region^^ 
Drifting  of  icebergs — Different  temperature  of  Northern  and  Southern  hemi- 
spheres— Combination  of  causes  whidi  might  produce  the  eztrenni  cold  of  whidi 
the  earth's  surface  is  susceptible — Conditions  necessary  for  the  productioo  of 
the  extreme  of  heat,  and  its  probable  effects  on  organic  life. 

Causes  of  Vicissitudes  in  Climate* — As  the  proofs  enimerated  in  the 
last  chapter  indicate  that  the  earth's  surface  has  experienced  great  changes 
of  climate  since  the  deposition  of  the  older  sedimentary  strata,  ^e  have 
next  to  inquire  how  such  vicissitudes  can  be  reconciled  with  the  existii^ 
order  of  nature.  The  cosmogonist  has  availed  himself  of  this,  as  of  every 
obscure  problem  in  geology,  to  confirm  his  views  concerning  a  period 
when  the  planet  was  in  a  nascent  or  half-formed  state,  or  when  the  laws 
of  the  animate  and  inanimate  world  differed  essentially  from  those  now 
established  ;  and  he  has  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  succeeded  so  far» 
as  to  divert  attention  from  that  class  of  facts  which,  if  fully  understood^ 
might  probably  lead  to  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  At  first  it  Was 
imagined  that  the  earth's  axis  had  been  for  ages  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  so  that  there  was  a  perpetual  equinox,  and  unifor- 
mity of  seasons  throughout  the  year ; — that  the  planet  enjoyed  this 
"  paradisiacal"  state  until  the  era  of  the  great  flood ;  but  in  that  catas- 
trophe, whether  by  the  shock  of  a  comet,  or  some  other  convulsion,  it 
lost  its  equal  poise,  and  hence  the  obliquity  of  its  axis,  and  with  that  the 
varied  seasons  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  the  long  nights  and  days  of 
the  polar  circles. 

When  the  progress  of  astronomical  science  had  exploded  this  theory, 
it  was  assumed,  that  the  earth  at  its  creation  was  in  a  state  of  fluidity, 
and  red-hot,  and  that  ever  smce  that  era,  it  had  been  cooling  down,  con- 
tracting its  dimensions,  and  acquiring  a  solid  crust, — an  hypothesis  hardly 
less  arbitrary,  yet  more  calculated  for  lasting  popularity ;  because,  by  re- 
ferring the  mind  directly  to  the  beginning  of  things,  it  requires  no  sup- 
port from  observation,  nor  from  any  ulterior  hypothesis.     But  if,  instead 

*  The  theory  proposed  in  this  and  the  following  chapters,  to  account  for  former 
fluctuations  of  climate  at  successive  geological  periods,  agrees  in  every  essential 
particular,  and  has  indeed  been  reprinted  almost  verbatim  from  that  published  by 
me  twentv  years  a^o  in  the  first  edition  of  my  Principles,  1880.  It  was  referred  to 
by  Sir  John  F.  W.  Uerschel  in  his  Discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy,  published  in 
1880.  In  preceding  works  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  earth's  central  heat  was 
almost  the  only  cause  assigned  for  ihe  admowledged  diminution  of  the  superficial 
temperature  of  our  planet 
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of  fonning  vague  conjectures  as  to  what  might  have  been  the  state  of 
the  planet  at  the  era  of  its  creation,  we  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  connection 
at  present  existing  between  climate  and  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea ; 
and  then  consider  what  influence  former  fluctuations  in  the  physical 
geography  of  the  earth  must  have  had  on  superficial  temperature,  we  may 
perhaps  approximate  to»a  true  theory.     If  doubts  and  obscurities  still 
remain,  ihhj  should  be  ascribed  to  our  limited  acquaintance  with  the 
Uw8  of  Nature,  not  to  revolutions  in  her  economy ; — they  should  stim- 
ulate us  to  farther  research,  not  tempt  us  to  indulge  our  fancies  respect- 
ing the  imaginary  changes  of  internal  temperature  in  an  embryo  world. 
Dijftuum  of  Heat  over  the  Globe, — In  considering  the  laws -which  reg- 
^  ikte  the  di£fusion  of  heat  over  the  globe,  wc  must  be  careful,  as  Hum- 
boldt well  remarks,  not  to  regard  the  climate  of  Europe  as  a  type  of  the 
temperature  which  all  countries  placed  under  the  same  latitude  enjoy. 
The  physical  sciences,  observes  this  philosopher,  always  bear  the  impress 
of  the  places  where  they  began  to  be  cultivated ;  and  as,  in  geology,  an 
attempt  was  at  first  made  to  refer  all  the  volcanic  phenomena  to  those 
of  the  volcanoes  in  Italy,  so  in  meteorology,  a  small  part  of  the  old  world, 
tbe  centre  of  the  primitive  civilization  of  Europe,  was  for  a  long  time 
considered  a  type  to  which  the  climate  of  all  corresponding  latitudes 
m%ht  be  referred.     But  this  region,  constituting  only  one-seventh  of  the 
whde  globe,  proved  eventually  to  be  the  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
For  the  same  reason,  we  may  warn  the  geologist  to  be  on  his  guard,  and 
not  hastily  to  assume  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  in  the  present 
em  b  a  type  of  that  which  most  usually  obtains,  since  he  contemplates 
far  mightier  alterations  in  the  position  of  land  and  sea,  at  different  epochs, 
than  those  which  now  cause  the  climate  of  Europe  to  differ  from  that  ot 
otber  countries  in  the  same  parallels. 

It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  zones  of  equal  watmth,  both  in  the 
almosphere  and  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  are  neither  parallel  to  the 
equator  nor  to  each  other.*  It  is  also  known  that  the  mean  annual 
lenperature  may  be  the  same  in  two  places  which  enjoy  very  different 
climates,  for  the  seasons  may  be  nearly  uniform,  or  violently  contrasted, 
so  that  the  lines  of  equal  winter  temperature  do  not  coincide  with  those 
of  equal  annual  heat  or  isothermal  lines.  The  deviations  of  all  these 
fines  from  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  are  determined  by  a  multitude 
ai  circumstances,  among  the  principal  of  which  are  the  position,  dircc- 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Baron  Alex,  von  Humboldt  for  having  first  collected  to- 
gether the  scattered  data  on  which  he  founded  an  approximation  to  a  true  theory 
of  the  dutribntion  of  heat  over  the  globe.  Many  of  these  data  were  derived  from 
Ibe  Author's  own  observations,  and  many  from  the  works  of  M.  Pierre  Prevost,  ot 
GeoeTi,  OD  the  radiation  of  heat,  and  from  other  writers. — See  Humboldt  on  Iso- 
tbermal  lines,  M^moires  d'Arcueil,  torn,  iil  translated  in  the  Edin.  Phil.  Journ. 
▼oL  iii.  Jnly,  1820. 

The  map  of  Isothermal  Lines,  recently  published  by  Humboldt  and  Dove  (1848), 
Mipplies  a  large  body  of  well-establisheu  data  for  such  investigations,  of  which  Mr. 
HopkiDs  has  most  ably  availed  himself  in  an  essay  *'  On  the  Causes  which  may  have 
orodnoed  Chaiigw  io  the  earth's  Superficial  Temperature." — Q.  Jouro.  Qeol  Skxx 
1858,  p.  5e. 
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tion,  aud  elevation  of  the  continents  and  islands,  the  position  and  depths 
of  the  sea,  and  the  direction  of  currents  and  of  winds. 

On  comparing  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  America,  it  is  foimd 
that  places  in  the  same  latitudes  have  sometimes  a  mean  difference  of 
temperature  amounting  to  11^,  or  even  in  a  few  cases  to  17^  Fahr. ;  and 
some  places  on  the  two  continents,  which  have  the  same  mean  tempera- 
ture, differ  from  7^  to  17^  in  latitude.  Thus,  Cumherland  House,  in 
North  America,  having  the  same  latitude  (54®  N.)  as  the  city  of  York 
in  England,  stands  on  the  isothermal  line  of  82°,  which  in  Europe  rises 
to  the  North  Cape,  in  lat.  71°,  but  its  summer  heat  exceeds  that  of 
Brussels  or  Paris.*  The  principal  cause  of  greater  intensity  of  cold  in 
corresponding  latitudes  of  North  America,  as  contrasted  with  Eorope, 
is  the  connection  of  America  with  the  polar  circle,  by  a  large  tract  <^ 
land,  some  of  which  b  from  three  to  five  thousand  feet  in  height ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  separation  of  Europe  from  the  arctic  circlje  by  an 
ocean.  The  ocean  has  a  tendency  to  preserve  everywhere  a  mean  tem- 
perature, which  it  communicates  to  the  contiguous  land,  so  that  it  tem- 
pers the  climate,  moderating  alike  an  excess  of  heat  or  cold.  The  eleva- 
ted land,  on  the  other  hand,  rising  to  the  colder  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, becomes  a  great  reservoir  of  ice  and  snow,  arrests,  condeoaeBy 
and  congeals  vapor,  and  communicates  its  cold  to  the  adjoining  coontiy. 
For  this  reason,  Greenland,  forming  part  of  a  continent  which  stretches 
northward  to  the  82d  degree  of  latitude,  experiences  under  the  60th 
parallel  a  more  rigorous  climate  than  Lapland  under  the  7  2d  parallel. 

But  if  land  be  situated  between  the  40th  parallel  and  the  equator,  it 
produces,  unless  it  be  of  extreme  height,  exactly  the  opposite  eflSect ; 
for  it  then  warms  the  tracts  of  land  or  sea  that  intervene  between  it  and 
the  polar  circle.  For  the  surface  being  in  this  case  exposed  to  the  ver- 
tical, or  nearly  vertical  rays  of  the  sun,  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  heat, 
which  it  diffuses  by  radiation  into  the  atmosphere.  For  this  reason,  the 
western  parts  of  the  old  continent  derive  warmth  from  Africa,  "  which, 
like  an  immense  furnace,  distributes  its  heat  to  Arabia,  to  Turkey  in 
Asia,  and  to  Europe. "f  On  the  contrary,  the  northeastern  extremity 
of  Asia  experiences  in  the  same  latitude  extreme  cold ;  for  it  has  land 
on  the  north  between  the  60th  and  70th  parallel,  while  to  the  south  it 
is  separated  from  the  equator  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  consequence  of  the  more  equal  temperature  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  the  climate  of  islands  and  of  coasts  differs  essentially  from  that 
of  the  interior  of  continents,  the  more  maritime  climate  being  charac- 
terized by  mild  winters,  and  more  temperate  summers ;  for  the  sea-breeies 
moderate  the  cold  of  winter,  as  well  as  the  heat  of  summer.  When, 
therefore,  we  trace  round  the  globe  those  belts  in  which  the  mean  annnal 
temperature  is  the  same,  we  often  find  great  differences  in  climate ;  for 
there  are  insular  climates  in  which  the  seasons  are  nearly  equalized,  and 

•  Sir  J.  Ridiardton'8  Appendix  to  Sir  G.  Bach's  Jonmal,  1848 — 1845,  ^  478b 
\  Maite-BroD,  Pbys.  Qeol  book  xvil 
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-ttce^'^ive  climates,  as  they  have  been  termed,  where  the  temperature  of 

fToiV&t  and  summer  is  strongly  contrasted.     The  whole  of  Europe,  com- 

nued  with  the  eastern  parts  of  America  and  Asia,  has  an  insular  climate. 

The  northern  part  of  China,  and  the  Atlantic  region  of  the  United  States, 

exhil>it  "  excessive  climates."     We  find  at  New  York,  says  Humboldt, 

the  summer  of  Rome  and  the  winter  of  Copenhagen ;  at  Quebec,  the 

fumner  of  Paris  and  the  winter  of  Petersburg.     At  Pekin,  in  China, 

irhere  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  that  of  the  coasts  of  Brittany, 

the  scorching  heats  of  summer  are  greater  than  at  Cairo,  and  the  win- 

texs  as  rigorous  as  at  Upsala.* 

If  lines  be  drawn  round  the  globe  through  all  those  places  which 
htve  the  same  winter  temperature,  they  are  found  to  deviate  from  the 
terrestrial  parallels  much  farther  than  the  lines  of  equal  mean  annual 
heat  The  lines  of  .equal  winter  in  Europe,  fu  e^cample,  are  often 
corred  so  as  to  reach  parallels  of  latitude  9°  or  10^  distant  from  e^ich 
oiher,  whereas  the  isothermal  lines,  or  those  passing  through  places 
haring  the  same  mean  annual  temperature,  differ  only  from  4^  to  6^ 


hfiuenti  ofcurreniB  and  drift  ice  on  temperature, — Among  other  in- 
floeDtial  causes,  both  of  remarkable  diversity  in  the  mean  annual  heat, 
and  of  unequal  division  of  heat  in  the  different  seasons,  are  the  direc- 
tk»  of  currents  and  the  accumulation  and  drifting  of  ice  in  high  lati- 
tudes. The  temperature  of  the  LaguUas  current  is  10°  or  12°  Fahr. 
abore  that  of  the  sea  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  for  it  derives  the 
greater  part  of  its  waters  from  the  Mozambique  channel,  and  south- 
east coast  of  Africa,  and  from  regions  in  the  Indian  Ocean  much  nearer 
the  line,  and  much  hotter  than  the  Cape.f  An  opposite  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  "equatorial"  current,  which  crosses  the  Atlantic  from 
Africa  to  Brazil,  having  a  breadth  varying  from  160  to  450  nautical 
miles.  Its  waters  are  cooler  by  3°  or  4°  Fahr.  than  those  of  the  ocean 
voder  the  line,  so  that  it  moderates  the  heat  of  the  tropics.| 

fiat  the  effects  of  the  Gulf  stream  on  the  climate  of  the  North  At- 

hntie  Ocean  are  far  more  remarkable.     This  most  powerful  of  known 

currents  has  its  source  in  the  Gulf  or  Sea  of  Mexico,  which,  like  the 

llediterranean  and  other  close  seas  in  temperate  or  low  latitudes,  is 

warmer  than  the  open  ocean  in  the  same  parallels.     The  temperature 

of  the  Mexican  sea  in  summer  is,  according  to  Rennell,  86^  Fahr.,  or  at 

Jea»t  7°  above  that  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  same  latitude.§     From  this 

great  reservoir  or  caldron  of  warm  water,  a  constant  current  pours 

forth  through  the  straits  of  Bahama  at  the  rate  of  3  or  4  miles  an  hour ; 

it  crosaes  the  ocean  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  skirting  the   great 

bank  of  Newfoundland,  where  it  still  retains  a  temperature  of  8°  above 

that  of  the  surrounding  sea.     It  reaches  the  Azores  in  about  78  days, 

aflter  flowing  nearly  3000  geographical  miles,  and  from  thence  it  some- 

*  Od  TwChermal  Lioe%  A&        I  Rennell  on  Currents,  pi  96.    London,  188S. 
I  Ibid  p.  163.  %  Ibid.  p.  26. 
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times  extends  its  course  a  thousand  miles  farther,  so  as  to  reach  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  still  retaining  an  excess  of  6^  ahovc  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  that  sea.  As  it  has  been  known  to  arrive  there  in  the  months 
of  November  and  January,  it  may  tend  greatly  to  moderate  the  cold 
of  winter  in  countries  on  the  west  of  Europe. 

There  is  a  large  tract  in  the  centre  of  the  North  Atlantic,  between 
the  parallels  of  33°  and  45°  N.  lat.,  which  Rennell  calls  the  "  recipient 
of  the  gulf  water."  A  great  part  of  it  is  covered  by  the  weed  called 
sargasso  (Sargassum  bacciferum),  which  the  current  floats  in  abundance 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  mass  of  water  is  nearly  stagnant,  is 
warmer  by  7°  or  10°  than  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  fresh  water  of  a  river  overflowing  the  heavier  salt  water 
of  the  sea.  Rennell  estimates  the  area  of  the  "  recipient,"  together 
with  that  covered  by  the  main  current,  as  being  .2000  miles  in  length 
from  £.  to  W.,  and  350  in  breadth  from  N.  to  S.,  which,  he  remarks, 
is  a  larger  area  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  heat  of  this  great 
body  of  water  is  kept  up  by  the  incessant  and  quick  arrivals  of  fresh 
supplies  of  warm  water  from  the  south ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  general  climate  of  parts  of  Europe  and  America  is  materially 
affected  by  this  cause. 

It  b  considered  probable  by  Scoresby  that  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
stream  extends  even  to  the  sea  near  Spitzbergen,  where  its  waters  may 
pass  under  those  of  melted  ice ;  for  it  has  be'en  found  that  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Spitzbergen,  the  water  is  warmer  by  6°  or  7°  at  the  depth 
f  f  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  fathoms  than  at  the  surface.  This 
might  arise  from  the  known  law  that  fresh  water  passes  the  point  oi 
greatest  density  when  cooled  down  below  40°,  and  between  that  and 
the  freezing  point  expands  again.  The  water  of  melted  ice  might  be 
lighter,  both  as  being  fresh  (having  lost  its  salt  in  the  decomposing 
process  of  freezing),  and  because  its  temperature  is  nearer  the  freezing 
point  than  the  inferior  water  of  the  Gulf  stream. 

The  great  glaciers  generated  in  the  valleys  of  Spitzbergen,  in  the  79» 
of  north  latitude,  are  almost  all  cut  off  at  the  beach,  being  melted  by 
the  feeble  remnant  of  heat  still  retained  by  the  Gulf  stream.  Li 
Baffin's  Bay,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  west  coast  of  Old  Greenland, 
where  the  temperature  of  the  sea  is  not  mitigated  by  the  same  cause, 
and  where  there  is  no  warmer  under-current,  the  glaciers  stretch  out 
from  the  shore,  and  furnish  repeated  crops  of  mountainous  masses  of 
ice  which  float  off  into  the  ocean.*  The  number  and  dimensions  of 
these  bergs  is  prodigious.  Captain  Sir  John  Ross  saw  several  of  them 
together  in  Baffin's  Bay  aground  in  water  fifteen  hundred  feet  deep ! 
Many  of  them  are  driven  down  into  Hudson's  Bay,  and  accumulating 
there,  diffuse  excessive  cold  over  the  neighboring  continent ;  so  that 
Captain  Franklin  reports,  that  at  the  mouth  of  Hayes'  River,  which 

•  Scoresby's  Arctic  Regions,  vol  i.  p.  208.— Dr.  Latta's  Observatioai  OQ  the 
Qlaciers  of  Spitzbeii^eD,  £,    Edin.  New  PbiL  Joum.  vol  iil  p  97. 
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lies  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  north  of  Prussia  or  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, ice  is  found  everywhere  in  digging  wells,  in  summer,  at  the  depth 
of  four  feet!  Other  bergs  have  been  occasionally  met  with,  at  mid- 
summer, in  a  state  of  rapid  thaw,  as  far  south  as  lat.  40°  and  longitude 
about  60^  west,  where  they  cool  the  water  sensibly  to  the  distance  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles  around,  the  thermometer  sinking  sometimes  17°,  or 
e?en  18®,  Fahrenheit,  in  their  neighborhood.*  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  every  four  or  five  years  a  large  number  of  icebergs,  floating  from 
Greealand,  double  Cape  Langaness,  and  are  stranded  on  the  west  coast 
of  Iceland.  The  inhabitants  are  then  aware  that  their  crops  of  hay 
will  fiiil,  in  consequence  of  fogs  which  are  generated  almost  incessantly ; 
and  the  dearth  of  food  is  not  confined  to  the  land,  for  the  temperature 
of  the  water  is  so  changed  that  the  fibsh  entirely  desert  the  coast. 

JHference  of  climate  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  hemispheres, — 
When  we  compare  the  climate  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres, 
we  obtain  still  more  instruction  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  distri- 
bation  of  land  and  sea  on  climate.  The  dry  land  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere is  to  that  of  the  northern  in  the  ratio  only  of  one  to  three,  ez- 
cludiog  from  our  consideration  that  part  which  lies  between  the  pole  and 
the  W  of  south  latitude,  which  has  hitherto  proved  inaccessible.  And 
whereas  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  between  the  pole  and  the  thiilieth 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  the  land  and  sea  occupy  nearly  equal  areas, 
the  ocean  in  the  southern*  hemisphere  covers  no  less  than  fifteen  parts 
in  sixteen. of  the  entire  space  included  between  the  antarctic  circle  and 
the  thirtieth  parallel  of  south  latitude. 

This  great  extent  of  sea  gives  a  particular  character  to  climates  south 
oC  the  equator,  the  winters  being  mild  and  the  summers  cool.  Thus,  in 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  corresponding  nearly  in  latitude  to  Rome,  the 
wmters  are  more  mild  than  at  Naples,  and  the  summers  not  warmer  than 
those  at  Paris,  which  is  7°  farther  from  the  equator.f  The  effects  on 
animal  and  vegetable  life  are  remarkable.  Capt.  King  observed  large 
ahmbs  of  Fuchsia  and  Veronica,  which  in  England  are  treated  as  tender 
plants,  thriving  and  in  full  flower  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  with  the  tempera- 
tore  at  36^.  He  states  abo  that  humming  birds  were  seen  sipping  the 
sweets  of  the  flowers  "  after  two  or  three  days  of  constant  rain,  snow, 
tmd  sleet,  during  which  time  the  thermometer  had  been  at  the  freezing 
point."  Mr.  Darwin  also  saw  parrots  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  a  tree 
called  the  winter's  bark,  south  of  lat.  55°,  near  Cape  Horn. J 

So  the  orchideous  plants  which  are  parasitical  on  trees,  and  are  gen- 
erally characteristic  of  the  tropics,  advance  to  the  dSth  and  42d  degree' 
of  S.  lat.,  and  even  beyond  the  45th  degree  in  New  Zealand,  where 
they  were  found  by  Forster.  In  South  America  also  arborescent  grasses 
abound  in  the  dense  forests  of  Chiloe,  in  lat.  42°  S.,  where  "  they  en- 
twine the  trees  into  one  entangled  mass  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty 

*  Rennell  on  Currents,  p.  95.  f  Humboldt  on  Isothermal  Linea. 

\  Joara  of  Travels  in  S.  America,  <&c  p.  272. 
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feet  above  the  ground.  Palm-trees  ia  the  same  quarter  of  the  globe 
grow  in  lat.  37^,  an  arborescent  grass  very  like  a  bamboo  in  40^,  and 
another  closely  allied  kind,  of  great  length,  but  not  erect,  even  as  far 
south  as  45°.''* 

It  has  long  been  supposed  that  the  general  temperature  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  was  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  northern,  and  that 
the  difference  amounted  to  at  least  10°  Fahrenheit.  Baron  Humboldt^ 
after  collecting  and  comparing  a  great  number  of  observations,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  even  a  much  larger  difference  existed,  but  that  noae 
was  to  be  observed  within  the  tropics,  and  only  a  small  difference  as  far 
as  the  thirty-fifth  and  fortieth  parallel.  Captain  Cook  was  of  opinioii 
that  the  ice  of  the  antarctic  predominated  greatly  over  that  of  the  arctic 
region,  that  encircling  the  southern  pole  coming  nearer  to  the  equator 
by  10°  than  the  ice  around  the  north  pole.  All  the  recent  voyages  ot 
discovery  have  tended  to  confirm  this  opinion,  although  Capt.  Weddfil 
penetrated,  in  1823,  three  degrees  farther  south  than  Capt.  Cook,  reach- 
ing lat.  74°  15'  South,  long.  34°  17'  West,  and  Sir  James  Ross,  in  1842, 
arrived  at  lat.  78°  10'  S.,  as  high  a  latitude,  within  three  degrees,  aa 
the  farthest  point  attained  by  Captain  Parry  in  the  arctic  circle,  or  latb 
81°  12'  North.  ^ 

The  description  given  by  ancient  as  well  as  modem  navigators  of  tbe- 
sea  and  land  in  high  southern  latitudes,  clearly  attests  the  greater  se- 
verity of  the  climate  as  compared  to  arctic  regions.  In  Sandwich  Land, 
in  lat.  59°  S.,  or  in  nearly  the  same  parallel  as  the  north  of  Scotland, 
Capt.  Cook  found  the  whole  country,  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
down  to  the  very  brink  of  the  sea-chffs,  "  covered  many  fathoms  thick 
with  everlasting  snow,"  and  this  on  the  l^t  of  February,  the  hottest  time 
of  the  year ;  and  what  is  still  more  astonishing,  in  the  island  of  S.  GeoFgta» 
which  is  in  the  54°  south  latitude,  or  the  same  parallel  as  Yorkshire,  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow  descends  to  the  level  of  the  ocean.f  When  we 
consider  this  fact,  and  then  recollect  that  the  highest  mountains  in  Scot^ 
land,  which  ascend  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  5000  feet,  and  are  four  de« 
grees  farther  to  the  north,  do  not  attain  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  on 
our  side  of  the  equator,  we  learn  that  latitude  is  one  only  of  many  pow- 
erful causes,  which  determine  the  climate  of  particular  regions  of  the 
globe.  Capt.  Sir  James  Ross,  in  his  exploring  expedition  in  1841-3, 
found  that  the  temperature  south  of  the  60th  degree  of  latitude  seldom 
rose  above  32°  Fahr.  During  the  two  summer  months  of  the  year  1841 
(January  and  February)  the  range  of  the  thermometer  was  between  11® 
and  32°  Fahr. ;  and  scarcely  once  rose  above  the  freezing  point.  The 
permanence  of  snow  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  is  in  this  instance  partly 
due  to  the  floating  ice,  which  chills  the  atmosphere  and  condenses  the 

♦  Dftrwin's  travels  in  S.  America,  p.  271. 

f  3ir.  Uopkins  raises  the  qaestion  whether,  in  South  Georgia,  the  descent  of 
glacierd  to  the  margin  of  the  sea  might  not  have  been  mistaken  by  OapL  Cook  for 
the  descent  of  the  snow-line  to  the  sea  level.  Quart.  Journ.  GeoL  Soa  p.  86. 
1862.  The  great  navigator  is  generally  very  accurate,  and  there  seem  to  M  n« 
nb^ervations  of  more  recent  date  either  to  confirm  or  invalidate  his  statementib 
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vapor,  80  tbat  in  summer  the  sun  cannot  pierce  through  the  foggy  air. 

But  besides  the  abundance  of  ice  which  covers  the  sea  to  the  south  of 

Georgia  and  Sandwich  Land,  we  may  also,  as  Humboldt  suggests,  as- 

enbe  the  cold  of  those  countries  in  part  to  the  absence  of  land  between 

ihem  and  the  tropics. 

If  Africa  and  New  Holland  extended  farther  to  the  south,  a  diminu- 
tioii  of  ice  would  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  radiation  of  heat  from 
these  continents  during  summer,  which  would  warm  the  contiguous  ^a 
ud  rarefy  the  air.  The  heated  aerial  currents  would  then  ascend  and 
flow  more  rapidly  towards  the  south  pole,  and  moderate  the  winter. 
In  confirmation  of  these  views,  it  is  stated  that  the  ice,  which  extends  as 
fiu-  88  the  68^  and  71^  of  south  latitude,  advances  more  towards  the 
equator  whenever  it  meets  an  open  sea  ;  that  is,  where  the  extremities 
of  the  present  continents  are  not  opposite  to  it ;  and  this  circumstance 
leems  explicable  only  on  the  principle  above  alluded  to,  of  the  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  lands  so  situated. 

The  eold  of  the  antarctic  regions  was  conjectured  by  Cook  to  be  due 
to  the  existence  of  a  large  tract  of  land  between  the  seventieth  degree 
of  loath  latitude  and  the  pole.  The  justness  of  these  and  other  specu- 
4atioQs  of  that  great  navigator  have  since  been  singularly  confirmed  by 
the  investigation  made  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  1841.  He  found  Victoriii 
Jjmdf  extending  from  71^  to  79°  S.  latitude,  skirted  by  a  great  bar- 
rier of  ice,  the  height  of  the  land  ranging  from  4000  to  14,000  feet, 
the  whole  entirely  covered  with  snow,  except  a  narrow  ring  of  black 
earth  surrounding  the  huge  crater  of  the  active  volcano  of  Mount 
Erebus,  rising  12,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  position  of 
a  mountainous  territory  of  such  altitude,  so  near  the  pole,  and  so  ob- 
vioos  a  source  of  intense  cold,  fully  explains  why  Graham's  and  Ender- 
b/sLand,  discovered  by  Captain  Biscoe  in  1831-2  (between  lat.  64*'  and 
€8^  8.),  presented  a  most  wintry  aspect,  covered  even  in  summer  with 
fee  and  snow,  and  nearly  destitute  of  animal  lif^.  In  corresponding 
ktitodes  of  the  northern  hemisphere  w^  not  only  meet  with  herds  of 
wfld  herbivorous  animals,  but  with  land  which  man  himself  inhabits, 
and  where  he  has  even  built  ports  and  inland  villages.* 

The  distance  to  which  icebergs  float  from  the  polar  regions  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  line  is,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  very  difler- 
enU  Their  extreme  limit  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  lat.  40°,  as 
before  mentioned,  and  they  are  occasionally  seen  in  lat.  42°  N.,  near 
the  termination  of  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  at  the  Azores, 
Jat.  42*  N.,  to  which  they  are  sometimes  drifted  from  Baffin's  Bay. 
Bat  in  the  other  hemisphere  they  have  been  seen,  within  the  last  few 
jears,  at  different  points  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  between  lat. 

*  After  all  these  modem  discoveries,  the  area  still  unexplored,  within  the  an- 
teretie  circle,  u  more  than  double  the  area  of  Europe.  The  surface  of  the  latter 
cootaios  aboat  2,798,000  sqnare  geographical  miles.  The  unexplored  antarctic  re* 
gioB,  as  calculated  for  me  by  Mr.  Gardner,  in  1840,  equalled  about  7,620,000 
aqnart  milea. 


Iceberg  Been  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hone,  April,  18M. 
Lftt890  18'B.    LoDg.480  4«'^ 

86*  and  39**.*  One  of  these  (see  fig.  2)  was  two  mfles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  150  feet  high,  appearing  like  chalk  when  the  sun  was  ob« 
scured,  and  having  the  lustre  of  refined  sugar  when  the  sun  was  shniiiig 
on  it.  Others  rose  from  250  to  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
were  therefore  of  great  volume  below ;  since  it  is  ascertained  hj  experi- 
ments on  the  buoyancy  of  ice  floating  in  sea- water,  that  for  every  culno 
foot  seen  above,  there  must  at  least  be  eight  cubic  feet  below  water.f 
If  ice  islands  from  the  north  polar  regions  floated  as  far,  they  might 
reach  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  there,  being  drawn  by  the  current  that 
always  sets  in  from  the  Atlantic  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  be 
drifted  into  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  the  serene  sky  of  that  delightful 
region  might  soon  be  deformed  by  clouds  and  mists. 

Before  the  amount  of  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  two 
hemispheres  was  ascertained,  it  was  referred  by  many  astronomers  to 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  or  the  acceleration  of  the  earth's  mo- 
tion in  its  perihelium ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  spring  and  summer 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  are  now  shorter,  by  nearly  eight  days,  than 
those  seasons  north  of  the  equator.  But  Sir  J.  Herschel  reminds  as 
that  the  excess  of  eight  days  in  the  duration  of  the  sun's  presence  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  is  not  productive  of  an  excess  of  anntfal  light 
and  heat ;  since,  according  to  the  laws  of  elliptic  motion,  it  is  demon- 
strable that  whatever  be  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  the  two 
hemispheres  must  receive  equal  absolute  quantities  of  light  and  heat 
per  annum,  the  proximity  of  the  sun  in  perigee  exactly  compensating 
the  effect  of  its  swifter  motion.J  Humboldt,  however,  observes,  that 
there  must  be  a  greater  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  in  the  southern  hemi- 

*  On  icebergs  in  low  latitudes,  by  Capt.  Horsburgh,  by  whom  the  sketdli  was 
made.    P)iil.  Trans.  1830. 

f  Scoresby^s  Arctic  Regions,  vol  L  p.  234. 

\.  This  follows,  observes  Herschel,  from  a  very  simple  theorem,  which  may  be 
thus  stated : — ''The  amount  of  heat  received  by  the  earth  from  the  snn,  while  de- 
scribing any  part  of  its  orbit,  is  proportional  to  the  angle  described  round  the 
sun's  centre."  So  that  if  the  orbit  he  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  line  drawn 
in  any  direction  through  the  sun's  centre,  the  heat  received  in  describing  the  twe 
unequal  segments  of  vie  eclipse  so  produced  wUl  be  equal  Geol  Trans,  vol  Ui 
nart  il  p.  298 ;  second  seriesk 
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sphere  daring  a  winter  longer  by  eight  days  than  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  eqaator.* 

Perhaps  no  very  sensible  effect  may  be  produced  by  this  source  of 
dktorbance ;  yet  the  geolc^st  should  bear  in  mind  that  to  a  certain 
eitent.  it  operates  alternately  on  each  of  the  two  hemispheres  for  a 
period  of  upwards  oi  10,000  years,  dividing  unequally  the  times  during 
which  the  annual  supply  of  solar  light  and  heat  is  received.  This 
cause  may  sometimes  tend  to  counterbalance  inequalities  of  temperature 
resultiDg  from  other  far  more  influential  circumstances;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  sometimes  tend  to  increase  the  extreme  of  deviation 
iriang  from  particular  combinations  of  causes. 

But  whatever  may  be  at  present  the  inferiority  of  heat  in  the  temper^' 
ate  and  frigid  zones  south  of  the  line,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  cpld 
would  be  far  more  intense  if  there  happened,  instead  of  open  sea,  to  be 
tracts  of  elevated  land  between  the  55th  and  70th  par  \\\e\ ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cold  would  be  moderated  if  there  were  more  land  be- 
tween the  line  and  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  south  latitude. 

Changes  in  the  position  of  land  and  sea  may  give  rise  to  vicissitudes 
m  dimatt. — Having  offered  these  brief  remarks  on  the  diffusion  of  heat 
OTer  the  globe  in  the  present  state  of  the  surface,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  speculate  on  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  which  must  attend  those 
^ess  variations  in  the  geographical  features  of  our  planet  which  are 
coQtemplated  in  geology.  That  our  speculations  may  be  confined  with- 
in the  strict  limits  of  analogy,  I  shall  assume,  Ist,  That  the  proportion 
of  dry  land  to  sea  continues  always  the  same.  2dly,  That  the  volume 
of  toe  land  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  a  constant  quantity ;  and 
not  only  that  its  mean,  but  that  its  extreme  height,  is  liable  only  to 
^nfling  variations.  3dly,  That  both  the  mean  and  extreme  depth  of 
tiw  sea  are  invariable ;  and  4thly,  It  may  be  consistent  with  due  cau- 
Djm  to  assume  that  the  grouping  together  of  the  land  in  continents  is  a 
^^^cessary  part  of  the  economy  of  nature ;  for  it  is  possible  that  the 
»W8  which  govern  the  subterranean  forces,  and  which  act  simulta- 
^nsly  along  certain  fines,  cannot  but  produce,  at  every  epoch,  con- 
tinuous mountain-chains ;  so  that  the  subdivision  of  the  whole  land  into 
'w^umerable  islands  may  be  precluded. 

^  it  be  objected,  that  the  maximum  of  elevation  of  land  and  depth 
«  sea  are  probably  not  constant,  nor  the  gathering  together  of  all  the 
™*d  in  certain  parts,  nor  even  perhaps  the  relative  extent  of  land 
^"^  ^ter,  I  reply,  that  the  arguments  about  to  be  adduced  will  be 
'^^'^bened  if,  in  these  peculiarities  of  the  surface,  there  be  consider- 
able deviations  from  the  present  type.  If,  for  example,  all  other  cir- 
f'^'Jistances  being  the  same,  the  land  is  at  one  time  more  divided  into 
~**^  than  at  another,  a  greater  uniformity  of  climate  might  be  pro- 
"^«ed,  the  mean  temperature  remaining  unaltered ;  or  if,  at  another  era, 
"***e  Were  mountains  higher  than  the  Himalaya,  these,  when  placed  in 

*  Qd  Isothermal  Lines. 
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high  latitudes,  would  cause  a  greater  excess  of  cold.  Or,  if  we  suppose 
that  at  certain  periods  no  chain  of  hills  in  the  world  rose  beyond  the 
height  of  10,000  feet,  a  greater  heat  might  then  have  prevailed  than  is 
compatible  with  the  existence  of  motmtains  thrice  that  elevation. 

However  constant  may  be  the  relative  proportion  of  sea  and  land,  we 
know  that  there  is  annually  some  small  variation  in  their  respective 
geographical  positions,  and  that  in  every  century  the  land  is  in  some 
parts  raised,  and  in  others  depressed  in  level,  and  so  likewise  is  the  bed 
of  the  sea.  By  these  and  other  ceaseless  changes,  the  confignratioii  oi 
the  earth's  surjface  has  been  remodelled  again  and  agiun,  since  it  waa 
the  habitation  of  organic  beings,  and  the  bed  of  the  ocean  has  been 
lifted  up  to  the  height  of  some  of  the  loftiest  mountains.  The  imagina- 
tion is  apt  to  take  alarm  when  called  upon  -to  admit  the  formation  <A 
such  irregularities  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  after  it  had  once  beoome 
the  habitation  of  Uving  creatures ;  but,  if  time  be  allowed,  the  opera- 
tion need  not  subvert  the  ordinary  repose  of  nature  ;  and  the  result  is 
in  a  general  view  insignificant,  if  we  consider  how  slightly  the  highest 
mountain-chains  cause  our  globe  to  differ  from  a  perfect  sphere. 
Chimborazo,  though  it  rises  to  more  than  21,000  feet  above  the  sea» 
would  be  represented,  on  a  globe  of  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  by  a 
grain  of  sand  less  than  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  superficial  inequalities  of  the  earth,  then,  may  be  deemed  minute 
in  quantity,  and  their  distribution  at  any  particular  epoch  must  be  re- 
garded in  geology  as  temporary  peculiarities,  like  the  height  and  out- 
line of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  in  the  interval  between  two  eruptions. 
But  although,  in  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  the  globe,  the  uneven- 
ness  of  the  surface  is  so  unimportant,  it  is  on  the  position  and  direction 
of  these  small  inequalities  that  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  both 
the  local  and  general  climate,  are  mainly  dependent. 

Before  considering  the  effect  which  a  material  change  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  land  and  sea  must  occasion,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  how 
greatly  organic  life  may  be  affected  by  those  minor  variations,  which 
need  not  in  the  least  degree  alter  the  general  temperature.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  we  suppose,  by  a  series  of  convulsions,  a  certain  part  of 
Greenland  to  become  sea,  and,  in  compensation,  a  tract  of  land  to  rise 
and  connect  Spitzbergen  with  Lapland, — an  accession  not  greater  in 
amount  than  one  which  the  geologist  can  prove  to  have  occurred  in  cer- 
tain districts  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  within  a  comparatively  mod- 
em period, — ^this  altered  form  of  the  land  might  cause  an  interchange 
between  the  climate  of  certain  parts  of  North  America  and  of  Europe, 
which  lie  in  corresponding  latitudes.  Many  European  species  of  plants 
and  animals  would  probably  perish  in  consequence,  because  the  mean 
temperature  would  be  greatly  lowered  ;  and  others  would  fail  in  Amer- 
ica, because  it  would  there  be  raised.  On  the  other  hand,  in  places 
where  the  mean  annual  heat  remained  unaltered,  some  species  which 
flourish  in  Europe,  where  the  seasons  are  more  uniform,  would  be  una- 
ble to  resist  the  greater  heat  of  the  North  American  summer,  or  the 
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kteoser  cold  of  the  winter ;  while  others,  now  fitted  by  their  habits  for 
the  great  contrast  of  the  American  seasons,  would  not  be  fitted  for  the 
tMtt^  climate  of  Europe.  The  vine,  for  example,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, can  be  cultivated  with  advantage  10^  farther  north  in  Europe 
than  in  North  America.  Many  plants  endure  severe  frost,  but  cannot 
ripeD  their  seeds  without  a  certain  intensity  of  summer  heat  and  a  cer- 
tiia  quantity  of  light ;  others  cannot  endure  a  similar  intensity  either  of 
beat  or  cold. 

It  is  now  established  that  many  of  the  existing  species  of  animals 

bi?e  sorvived  great  changes  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe.    If 

neb  species  be  termed  modem,  in  comparison  to  races  which  preceded 

them,  their  remains,  nevertheless,  enter  into  submarine  deposits  many 

Uh^ed  miles  in  length,  and  which  have  since  been  rabed  from  the  deep 

to  no  mcoDsiderable  altitude.    When,  therefore,  it  is  shown  that  changes 

u  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  the  consequence  of  such 

Physical  revolutions  of  the  surface,  we  ought  no  longer  to  wonder  that 

^  find  the  distribution  of  existing  species  to  be  local,  in  regard  to  Ian- 

P^  as  well  as  latitude.     If  all  species  were  now,  by  an  exertion  of 

^"^ve  power,  to  be  diffused  imiformly  throughout  those  zones  where 

^''^  is  an  equal  degree  of  heat,  and  in  all  respects  a  similarity  of  cli- 

^'^  they  would  begin  from  this  moment  to  depart  more  and  more  from 

^  original  distribution.    Aquatic  and  terrestrial  species  would  be  dis- 

F^ced,  as  Hooke  long  ago  observed,  so  often  as  land  and  water  exchanged 

P»*ce8 ;  and  there  would  also,  by  the  formation  of  new  mountains  and 

^^^^^  changes,  be  transpositions  of  climate,  contributing,  in  the  manner 

**^ore  alluded  to,  to  the  local  extermination  of  species.* 

If  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  circumstances  required  for  a  gen- 

^"^  change  of  temperature,  it  will  appear,  from  the  facts  and  principles 

*"^cady  laid  down,  that  whenever  a  greater  exteAt  of  high  land  is  col- 

'^ted  in  the  polar  regions,  the  cold  will  augment ;  and  the  same  result 

^^  be  produced  when  there  is  more  sea  between  or  near  the  tropics ; 

^Wle,  on  the  contrary,  so  often  as  the  above  conditions  are  reversed, 

^^  heat  will  be  greater.  (See  figs.  6  and  6,  p.  111.)     If  this  be  admit- 

^<*»  it  will  follow,  that  unless  the  superficial  inequalities  of  the  earth  be 

*^  and  permanent,  there  must  be  never-ending  fluctuations  in  the  mean 

•^""^perature  of  every  zone ;  and  that  the  climate  of  one  era  can  no  more 

*^  ^^  type  of  every  other,  than  is  one  of  our  four  seasons  of  all  the  rest.. 

It  has  been  well  said,,  that  the  earth  b  covered  by  an  ocean,  in  the 

**^«t  of  which  are  two  great  islands,  and  many  smaller  ones ;  for  the 

^"*H>le  of  the  continents  and  islands  occupy  an  area  scarcely  exceeding 

^^^-fourth  of  the  whole  superficies  of  the  spheroid.     Now,  according  to 

**^*%  analogy,  we  may  fairly  speculate  on  the  probability  that  there  would 

T^t  he  usually,  at  any  given  epoch  of  the  past,  more  than  about  one- 

***Uth  dry  land  in  a  particular  region  ;  as,  for  example,  near  the  poles, 

I^^A  loll  oonaideration  of  the  effect  of  changes  in  phyu^al  geography  on  the  di» 
^^^HttioD  and  extinctitm  of  epecies  is  given  in  book  lii. 
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or  between  them  and  the  75th  parallels  of  N.  and  S.  latitude.  If,  tkere 
fore,  at  present  there  should  happen  to  be,  in  both  these  quarters  of  the 
globe,  much  more  than  this  average  proportion  of  land,  some  of  it  in  the 
arctic  region  being  above  five  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  if  in  antarctic 
latitudes  a  mountainous  country  has  been  found  varying  from  4000  to 
14,000  feet  in  height,  this  alone  affords  ground  for  concluding  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  the  mean  heat  of  the  climate  is  below  that 
which  the  earth's  surface,  in  its  more  ordinary  state,  would  enjoy.  This 
presumption  is  heightened  when  we  reflect  on  the  results  of  the  recent 
soundings  made  by  Sir  James  Ross,  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  con- 
tinued for  four  successive  years,  eading  1844,  which  seem  to  prove  that 
the  mean  depth  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  as  great  as  Laplace  and 
other  eminent  astronomers  had  imagined  ;*  for  then  we  might  look  not 
only  for  more  than  two-thirds  sea  in  the  frigid  zones,  but  for  water  of 
great  depth,  which  could  not  readily  be  reduced  to  the  freezing  point 
The  same  opinion  is  confirmed,  when  we  compare  the  quantity  of  land 
lying  between  the  poles  and  the  30th  parallels  of  north  and  south  lati- 
tude, with  the  quantity  placed  between  those  parallels  and  the  equator ; 
for,  it  is  clear,  that  we  have  at  present  not  only  more  than  the  usual  de- 
gree of  cold  in  the  polar  regions,  but  also  less  than,  the  average  quantity 
of  heat  withm  the  tropics. 

*  For  calculations  founded  on  astronomical  data,  see  Young's  Nat.  PhiL,  Lect. 
xlvii. ;  Mrs.  Somerville's  Connex.  of  Phys.  Sci.,  sect.  14,  p  UO.  Laplace,  endea- 
voring to  estimate  the  probable  depth  of  the  sea  from  some  of  the  pnenomena  of 
the  tides,  says  of  the  ocean  generaUy,  **  que  sa  profondeur  moyenne  est  du  mdina 
ordre  que  la  liauteur  moyenne  dcs  continens  et  des  isles  au-dessus  do  son  niveau, 
hauteur  qui  ne  surpasse  pus  mille  metres  (8280  ft.)*'  Hea  Celeste,  tonL  zt  et 
Syst.  du  Monde,  p.  254.  'The  expression  **  du  m6me  ordre"  admits  in  mathemati- 
cal language  of  considerable  latitude  of  signification,  and  does  not  mean  that  the 
depth  of  the  water  below  the  level  of  the  sea  corresponds  exactly  to  the  height 
of  the  land  above  it 

It  appeared  from  the  observations  of  Sir  James  Ross,  communicated  to  me  io 
1849,  by  himself,  and  his  fellow- voyager.  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker,  tliat  in  latitude  llS® 
8'  S.,  longitude  23^  14'  W.  (the  island  of  Trinidad,  the  nearest  land,  being  486 
miles  distant,  and  bearing  3.  47  W.),  they  sounded  with  a  weight  of  76  lbs.,  and 
4600  fathoms  of  line,  which  ran  out  to  the  very  end,  without  finding  bottom. 
Here  therefore  in  mid-ocean  the  depth  exceeded  27,600  feet  One  of  the  shallow- 
est Foundings  ever  obtained  in  the  open  sea  during  the  same  survey,  struck  bottom 
with  2677  fathoms,  or  16,062  feet,  latitude  88°  21'  S.,  longitude  9°  4'  B.  The 
surveyors  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  shore, 
the  depth  of  the  great  ocean  always  exceeds  4000  feet 

During  the  American  survev  in  1849,  a  much  greater  depth,  or  6700  fathoms 
(84,200  feet),  was  sounded  in  the  Atlantic  by  Lieut  Walsh,  without  reacbins  the 
bottom,  in  lat  81°  69'  N.,  long.  68°  48'  W.,  or  between  the  Bermudas  and  the 
Azores.  But  the  deepest  soundings  yet  published  were  taken  Oct.  80th  1852,  hy 
Capt  Henry  M.  Denham,  It  N.,  who  reached  bottom  at  7706  fathoms  (4 6,28d  feet), 
lat  36°  49'  S.,  long.  87°  6'  W.,  the  nearest  land  b«-ing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eiver 
Plate.  A  weight  of  9  lbs.  was  attached  to  the  line,  wliich  was  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  the  day  was  calm,  and  the  line  took  9  hours  24  minutes  to  nm  out 
When  the  bottom  was  struck  the  line  was  raised  60  fathoms,  and  then  allowed  ' 
to  run  out  again.  It  struck  &*,  the  same  point  as  before,  verifying  the  observa- 
tions, ^'evertheless  some  experienced  surveyors  have  remarked  that  the  experi- 
ment would  have  been  more  satisfactory  had  the  weight  been  greater.  The  high- 
est summits  of  the  Himalaya  are  about  *28,000  feet ;  the  Pacific,  according  to  uiis 
aouuding,  is  probably  at  some  points  twice  as  deep  as  the  Uimalaya  are  high. 
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Position  of  land  and  sea  which  might  produce  the  extreme  of  cold  of 
which  the  earth's  surface  is  susceptible, — To  simplify  our  view  of  the 
nnom  changes  in  climate,  which  different  combinations  of  geographical 
drcmnstanees  may  produce,  we  shall  first  consider  the  conditions  neces- 
Muy  for  bringing  about  the  extreme  of  cold,  or  what  would  have  been 
tenned  in  the  language  of  the  old  writers  the  winter  of  the  "  great 
Tttr,"  or  geolc^cal  cycle,  and  afterwards,  the  conditions  requisite  to 
pnxloce  the  maximum  of  heat,  or  the  summer  of  the  same  year. 

To  begin  with  the  northern  hemisphere.     Let  us  suppose  those  hills 

of  the  Italian  peninsula  and  of  Sicily,  which  are  of  comparatively  mod- 

^  origin,  and  contfun  many  fossil  shells  identical  with  living  species,  to 

subside  agdn  into  the  sea,  from  which  they  have  been  raised,  and  that  an 

extent  of  land  of  equal  area  and  height  (varying  from  one  to  three 

tboQ^d  feet)  should  rise  up  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  between  Siberia  and 

^  north  pole.     In  speaking  of  such  changes,  I  shall  not  allude  to  the 

"BMuier  in  which  I  conceive  it  possible  that  they  may  be  brought  about, 

WMrof  the  time  required  for  their  accomplishment — reserving  for  a  future 

occasion,  not  only  the  proofs  that  revolutions  of  equal  magnitude  have 

token  place,  but  that  analogous  operations  are  still  in  gradual  progress. 

Wie  alteration  now  supposed  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  northern 

'^ons,  would  cause  additional  snow  and  ice  to  accumulate  where  now 

there  is  usually  an  open  sea ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  greater  part 

of  Burope  would  be  somewhat  lowered,  so  as  to  resemble  more  nearly 

that  of  corresponding  latitudes  of  North  America :  or,  in  other  words, 

**  might  be  necessary  to  travel  about  10**  farther  south  in  order  to  meet 

^^  the  same  climate  which  we  now  enjoy.     No  compensation  would 

"^  <ierived  from  the  disappearance  of  land  in  the  Mediterranean  coun- 

"'^^  Z  but  the  contrary,  since  the  mean  heat  of  the  soil  in  those  lati- 

tado^  probably  exceeds  that  which  would  belong  to  the  sea,  by  which 

^®   i«aiagine  it  to  be  replaced. 

"lat  let  the  configuration  of  the  surface  be  still  farther  varied,  and  let 

^^^  large  district  within  or  near  the  tropics,  such  as  Brazil,  with  its 

pla-l-rks  and  hills  of  moderate  height,  be  converted  into  sea,  while  lands 

^    ^qual  elevation  and  extent  rise  up  in  the  arctic  circle.     From  this 

®"^^ge  there  would,  in  the  first  place,  result  a  sensible  diminution  of 

^^^**^perature  near  the  tropic,  for  the  Brazilian  soil  would  no  longer  be 

^*^^^d  by  the  sun ;  so  that  the  atmosphere  would  be  less  warm,  as  also 

^^  neighboring  Atlantic.     On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  Europe, 

I'orthem  Asia,  and  North  America,  would  be  chilled  by  the  enormous 

fl,^ntity  of  ice  and  snow,  thus  generated  on  the  new  arctic  comment. 

M,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  are  now  some  points  in  the  southern 

hemisphere  where  snow  is  perpetual  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  in 

latitudes  as  low  as  central  England,  such  might  assuredly  be  the  case 

throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe,  under  the  change  of  circumstances 

above  supposed :  and  if  at  present  the  extreme  range  of  drifted  icebergs 

is  the  AjBores,  they  might  easily  reach  the  equator  after  the  assumed 

alteration.     But  to  pursue  the  subject  still  farther,  let  the  Himalaya 
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mountains,  with  the  whole  of  Hindostan,  sink  down,  and  their  placo  be 
occupied  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  while  an  equal  extent  of  territory  and 
mountains,  of  the  same  yast  height,  rise  up  between  North  -Greenland 
and  the  Orkney  Islands.  It  seems  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  amount 
to  which  the  climate  of  the  northern  hemisphere  would  then  be  cooled.* 

But  the  refrigeration  brought  about  at  the  same  time  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  would  be  nearly  equal,  and  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  arctic  and  equatorial  latitudes  would  not  be  much  greater 
than  at  present;  for  no  important  disturbance  can  occur  in  the  climate 
of  a  particular  region  without  its  immediately  affecting  all  other  lati- 
tudes, however  remote.  The  heat  and  cold  which  surround  the  globe 
are  in  a  state  of  constant  and  universal  flux  and  reflux.  The  heated 
and  rarefied  air  is  always  rising  and  flowing  from  the  equator  towards 
the  poles  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  ;  while  in  the  l^wer, 
the  colder  air  is  flowing  back  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  That  this  cir- 
culation is  constantly  going  on  in  the  aerial  currents  is  not  disputed  ;  it 
is  often  proved  by  the  opposite  course  of  the  clouds  at  different  heights, 
and  the  fact  has  been  farther  illustrated,  in  a  striking  manner  by 'two 
recent  events.  The  trade  wind  continually  blows  with  great  force  from 
the  island  of  Barbadoes  to  that  of  St  Vincent ;  notwithstanding  which, 
during  the  eruption  of  the  volcano  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  in  1812, 
ashes  fell  in  profusion  from  a  great  height  in  the  atmosphere  ppon 
Barbadoes.f  In  like  manner,  during  the  great  eruption  of  Sumbawa, 
in  1815,  ashes  were  carried  to  the  islands  of  Amboyna  and  Banda, 
which  last  is  about  800  miles  east  from  the  site  of  the  volcano.  Tet 
the  s(tutheast  monsoon  was  then  at  its  height.^  This  apparent  trans- 
position of  matter  against  the  wind,  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  ezbt- 
ence  of  a  counter-current  in  the  higher  regions,  which  had  previously 
rested  on  theoretical  conclusions  only. 

That  a  corresponding  interchange  takes  place  in  the  seas,  is  demcMi- 
strated,  according  to  Humboldt,  by  the  cold  which  is  found  to  exist  at 
great  depths  within  the  tropics ;  and,  among  other  proofs,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  mass  of  Warmer  water  which  the  Qulf  stream  is  constantly 
bearing  northwards,  while  ^  cooler  current  flows  from  the  north  along 
the  coast  of  Greenland  and  Labrador,  and  helps  to  restore  the  eqiii> 
librium.§ 

*  Mr.  Hopkins,  reasoning  on  data  furnished  by  Dove's  Isothermal  maps^  hm 
arrived  at  the  veryinteresting  conclusion,  that  both  on  Snowdon  and  the  lower 
mountains  of  the  West  of  Ireland  the  snow-line  would  descend  to  within  1000 
feet  of  the  sea  level,  and  glaciers  reach  the  sea,  if  we  could  sunply  assume  the 
three  following  geographical  changes : — 

Ist,  The  diversion  of  the  Gulf  stream  from  its  present  northerly  course ;  Sdly, 
the  depression  of  the  existing  land  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe,  to  the 
amount  of  no  more  than  600  feet ;  and  8dlj,  a  cold  current  from  the  North  sweep- 
ing over  the  submerged  area.    Quart  Journ.  QeoL  Soc.  1862,  p^  86. 

■f  Daniell's  Meteorological  Essays,  p.  lOit. 

I  Observed  by  J.  Crawfurd,  Esq. 

g  In  speaking  of  the  circulation  of  air  and  water  in  this  chapter,  no  allosioo  n 
made  to  the  trade  winds,  or  to  irregularities  in  the  direction  of  currents^  canaed 
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Ci;:urTeDts  of  colder  and  therefore  specifically  heavier  water  pass  from 
the  f>c>les  towards  the  equator,  which  cool  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
ooeAJ:^  ;  so  that  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone  and  the  cold  of  the  pokr 
circle   balance  each  other.     The  refrigeration,  therefore,  of  the  polar  re- 
gioiis»  resulting  from  the  supposed  alteration  in  the  distribution  of  land 
and  sea,  would  be  immediately  communicated  to  the  tropics,  and  from 
tlteocm*  its  influence  would  extend  to  the  antarctic  circle,  where  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  ocean  would  be  cooled,  so  that  ice  and  snow  would  aug- 
memt;.     Although  the  mean    temperature  of  higher  latitudes  in  the 
eoatli&em  hemisphere  is,  as  before  stated,  for  the  most  part,  lower  than 
that  of  the  same  parallels  in  the  northern,  yet,  for  a  considerable  space 
oa  each  side  of  the  line,  the  mean  annual  heat  of  the  waters  is  found 
to  be  the  same  in  corresponding  parallels.     If,  therefore,  by  the  new 
pontiop  of  the  land,  the  formation  of  icebergs  had  become  of  common 
oceoTrence  in  the  northern  temperate  zone,  and  if  these  were  frequently 
dnfted  as  far  as  the  equiator,  the  same  degree  of  cold  which  they  gener- 
ated would  immediately  be  communicated  as  far  as  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
con,  and  from  thence  to  the  lands  or  ocean  to  the  south. 

The  freedom,  then,  of  the  circulation  of  heat  and  cold  from  pole  to 
pole  being  duly  considered,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  mean  tempera- 
ture which  may  prevail  at  the  same  point  at  two  distinct  periods,  may 
differ  far  more  widely  than  that  of  any  two  points  in  the  same  parallels 
d  ktitode,  at  one  and  the  same  period.     For  the  range  of  temperature, 
or  in  other  words,  the  curvature  of  the  isothermal  lines  in  a  given  zone, 
and  at  a  given  period,  must  always  be  circumscribed  within  narrow 
limits,  the  climate  of  each  pl^e  in  that  zone  being  controlled  by  the 
combined  influence  of  the  geographical  peculiarities  of  all  other  parts 
of  the  earth.     Whereas,  if  we  compare  the  state  of  things  at  two  dis-. 
tinct  and  somewhat  distant  epochs,  a  particular  zone  may  at  one  time 
be  under  the  influence  of  one  class  of  disturbing  causes,  and  at  another 
time  nmy  be  affected  by  an  opposite  combination.     The  lands,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  north  of  Greenland  cause  the  present  climate  of  North 
America  to  be  colder  than  that  of  Europe  in  the  same  latitudes ;  but 
the  excess  of  cold  is  not  so  great  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  western 
Jiemisphere  had  been  entirely  isolated,  or  separated  from  the  eastern 
fike  a  distmct  planet.     For  not  only  does  the  refrigeration  produced  by 
Greenland  chill  to  a  certain  extent  the  atmosphere  of  northern  and  west- 
ern Europe,  but  the  mild  climate  of  Europe  reacts  also  upon  North  Amer- 
ica, and  moderates  the  chilling  influence  of  the  adjoining  polar  lands. 

To  return  to  the  state  of  the  earth  after  the  changes  above  supposed, 
we  must  not  omit  to  dWell  on  the  important  effects  to  which  a  wide 
expanse  of  perpetual  snow  would  give  rise.  It  is  probable  that  nearly 
the  whole  sea,  from  the  poles  to  the  parallels  of  45^,  would  be  frozen 
over ;  for  it  b  well  known  that  the  immediate  proximity  of  land  is  not 

hf  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth.  These  causes  prevent  the  movements  from 
htbig  direct  from  north  to  south,  or  from  south  to  north,  but  they  do  not  affect 
tbcUMory  of  a  ooostant  circulation. 
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essential  to  tbe  formation  and  increase  of  field  ice,  provided  there  be  in 
some  part  of  the  same  zone  a  sufficient  quantity  of  glaciers  generated 
on  or  near  the  land,  to  cool  down  the  sea.  Captain  Scoresby,  in  bia 
account  of  the  arctic  regions,  obsefrves,  that  when  the  sun's  rays  "  fiill 
upon  the  snow-clad  surface  of  tbe  ice  or  land,  they  are  in  a  great  meas- 
ure reflected,  without  producing  any  material  elevation  of  temperature ; 
but  when  they  impinge  on  the  black  exterior  of  a  ship,  tbe  pitcb  on 
one  side  occasionsdly  becomes  fluid  while  ice  is  rapidly  generated  at 
the  other."* 

Now  field  ice  is  almost  always  covered  with  snow  ;f  and  tbuB  not 
only  land  as  extensive  as  our  existing  continents,  but  immense  tracts  of 
sea  in  the  frigid  and  temperate  zones,  mght  present  a  solid  surface 
covered  with  snow,  and  reflecting  the  sun's  rays  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  Within  the  tropics,  moreover,  where  the  ocean  now  pre- 
dominates, the  sky  would  no  longer  be  serene  and  clear,  as  in  the  pres- 
ent era ;  but  masses  of  floating  ice  would  cause  quick  condensations  of 
vapor,  so  that  fogs  and  clouds  would  deprive  the  vertical  rays  of  the 
sun  of  half  their  power.  The  whole  planet,  therefore,  would  rec^ve 
annually  a  smaller  portion  of  the  solar  influence,  and  the  external  cmst 
would  part,  by  radiation,  with  some  of  the  heat  which  had  been  accu- 
mulated in  it,  during  a  different  state  of  the  surface.  This  heat  would 
be  dissipated  in  the  spaces  surrounding  our  atmosphere,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculations  of  M.  Fourier,  have  a  temperature  much  inferior 
to  that  of  freezing  water. 

After  the  geographical  revolution  above  assumed,  the  climate  of 
equinoctial  lands  might  be  brought  at  last  to  resemble  that  of  the  pres- 
ent temperate  zone,  or  perhaps  be  far  more  wintry.  They  who  should 
•  then  inhabit  such  small  isles  and  coral  reefs  as  are  now  seen  in  tbe 
Indian  Ocean  and  South  Pacific,  would  wonder  that  zoophytes  of  large 
dimensions  had  once  been  so  prolific  in  their  seas ;  or  if,  perchance, 
they  found  the  wood  and  frpit  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  or  the  palm  silici- 
fied  by  the  waters  of  some  ancient  mineral  spring,  or  incrusted  with 
calcareous  matter,  they  would  muse  on  the  revolutions  which  had  anni- 
hilated such  genera,  and  replaced  them  by  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  and 
the  pine.  With  equal  admiration  would  they  compare  the  skeletons  of 
their  small  lizards  with  the  bones  of  fossil  alligators  and  crocodiles  more 
than  twenty  feet  in  length,  which,  at  a  former  epoch,  had  multiplied 
between  the  tropics :  and  when  they  saw  a  pine  included  in  an  iceberg, 
drifted  from  latitudes  which  we  now  call  temperate,  they  would  be  as- 
tonished at  the  proof  thus  afforded,  that  forests  had  once  grown  where 
nothing  could  be  seen  in  their  own  times  but  a  wilderness  of  snow. 

If  the  reader  hesitate  to  suppose  so  extensive  an  alteration  of  temper- 
ature as  the  probable  consequence  of  geographical  changes,  confined  to 
one  hemisphere,  he  should  remember  how  great  are  the  local  anomaliea 
in  climate  now  resulting  from  the  peculiar  distribution  of  land  and' sea 

*  See  Scnreby*8  Arctic  Regions,  voL  I  p.  878.  f  Ibid.  p.  820. 
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in  certain  regions.  Thus,  in  the  island  of  South  Georgia,  before  men- 
tioned (p.  98),  Captain  Cook  found  the  everlasting  snows  descending 
to  the  level  of  the  sea,  between  lat.  54^  and  55^  S. ;  no  trees  or  shrubs 
were  to  be  seen,  and  in  summer  a  few  rocks  only,  after  a  partial  melt- 
ing of  the  ice  and  snow,  were  scantily  covered  with  moss  and  tufts  of 
|?ni8s.  If  such  a  climate  can  now  exist  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  a  lati- 
Uuie  corresponding  to  that  of  Yorkshire  in  spite  of  all  those  equalizing 
causes  before  enumerated,  by  which  the  mixture  of  the  temperatures  of 
distant  regions  is  facilitated  throughout  the  globe,  what  rigors  might 
we  not  anticipate  in  a  winter  generated  by  the  transfer  of  the  mountains 
of  India  to  our  arctic  circle ! 

But  we  have  still  to  contemplate  the  additional  refrigeration  which 
n^bt  be  effected  by  changes  in  the  relative  position  of  land  and  sea  in 
tke  sopthem  hemisphere.  If  the  remaining  continents  were  aansferred 
from  the  equatorial  and  contiguous  latitudes  to  the  south  polar  regions, 
the  intensity  of  cold  produced  might,  perhaps,  render  the  globe  unin- 
luibitable.  We  are  too  ignorant  of  the  laws  governing  the  direction  of 
■ubtenranean  forces,  to  determine  whether  such  a  crisis  be  within  the 
.  linuts  of  possibility.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  observed,  that  no 
distribution  of  land  can  well  be  imagined  more  irregular,  or,  as  it  were, 
^^H^^ous,  than  that  which  now  prevails ;  for  at  present,  the  globe  may 
be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  in  such  a  manner,  that  one  hemisphere 
*ball  be  almost  entirely  covered  with  water,  while  the  other  shall  con- 
^Wi  less  water  than  land  (see  figs.  3  and  4)  ;*  and,  what  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  on  comparing  the  extratropical  lands  in  the  northern  and 
^outhem  hemispheres,  the  lands  in  the  northern  are  found  to  be  to  those 
'i^  tbe  southern  in  the  proportion  of  thirteen  to  one  !f  To  imagine  all 
^be  lands,  therefore,  in  high,  and  all  the  sea  in  low  latitudes,  as  deline- 
*^tcd  in  fig.  0,  p.  Ill,  would  scarcely  be  a  more  anomalous  state  of  the 
•urfacc. 

jPosition  of  land  and  sea  which  might  give  rise  id  the  extreme  of  heat, — 
-•^t  us  now  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  winter  of  the  **  great  year," 
^■^  consider  the  opposite  train  of  circumstances  which  would  bring  on 
^^  spring  and  summer.  To  imagine  all  the  lands  to  be  collected  to- 
S^tler  in  equatorial  latitudes,  and  a  few  promontories  only  to  project 

.    '^'  This  ia  shown  by  projecting  a  map  on  the  horizon  of  London,  that  is  to  say, 

-y^  •opposing  the  eye  ot  the  observer  to  be  placed  above  that  city,  and  to  see  from 

'■^•aice  one  half  of  the  globe.    For  it  so  happens  that  from  that  point,  and  no  other, 

^^  ahonld  behold  tbe  greatest  possible  quantity  of  land ;  and  it  we  are  then  trans- 

^*red  to  tbe  opposite  or  antipodal  point,  we  should  see  the  greatest  possible  quan- 

?^y  of  water.    (See  figs.  3  and  4.)   A  singular  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  James 

^^x^ber,  namely,  that  only  one  twenty-seventh  part  of  the  dry  land  has  any  land 

yi^te  to  it,  b  intimately  connected  with  this  excess  of  land  in  one  of  the  two 

vl^^'^pheres  above  alluded  to.    Thus,  in  fig.  8,  the  land  shaded  black  in  part  of 

Vj*^  iDswers  to  that  portion  of  the  extremity  of  South  America  and  Tierra  del 

''•go  which  is  opposite  or  antipodal  to  it,  whilst  the  dark  spots  in  the  northern 

V^  fentnd  parts  of  South  America  represent  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  other  antipo- 

^  iilaods  m  the  Eaatcm  Archipelaga    See  Qardner,  GeoL  Soc.  Proceedings 

"J^  ToL  L  p.  488. 

T  Hnmboklt  on  laotheraud  Lines 
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Kap  showing  the  present  unequal  Distribntion  of  Lavd  and  Watxa  on  (ha 
Surface  of  the  Qlobk. 


V'^.8. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  8.  Hero  London  Is  Ukcn  as  a  centre,  and  we  behold  the  greatest  qiuntlty  of  Und 
oxistiug  in  ono  hcmisphora 

Fig.  4  JTore  the  centre  is  the  antfpodnl  point  to  London,  and  we  see  the  groatart 
quauUly  of  water  existing  in  one  hemisplicre. 


The  hlaok  shading  expresses  land  having  Und  opposite  or  anUpodal  to  tt. 
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Ill 


Maps  ahowing  the  positioo  of  Land  and  Ska  which  might  produce  the  Extremes 
of  Heat  and  Cold  iu  the  Climates  of  the  Globe. 


Fig.  6. 


Extreme  of  Heat 


Fig.  6. 


f^^-m^^^ 


'Mwm 


Extreme  of  Cold. 


B.— Th«M  in«pt  are  intended  to  dhow  that  continents  and  islands  having  the  same 
■bttpe  and  relatlre  dimensions  as  those  now  existing,  might  be  placed  so  as  to  occupy  either  the 
•qoatorial  or  polar  regions. 


Ib  flc  S,  srareely  may  at  the  land  extends  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles  beyond  the  80tk 

"'  >r  latltade ;  and  fig.  <(,  a  very  small  p:         "        *"       -      •    -         - 

beyond  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude. 


MralM 

k^wtoi 


of  Utltade ;  and  fig.  <(,  a  very  small  proportion  of  it  extends  from  the  poles  towsjrds  the 
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beyond  the  thirtieth  parallel,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  maps  (figs. 
5  and  6),  would  be  undoubtedly  to  suppose  an  extreme  result  of  geo- 
logical change.  But  if  we  consider  a  mere  approximation  to  such  a  state 
of  things,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  a  general  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture. Nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  a  visionary  idea,  that  amidst  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  earth's  surface,  the  quantity  of  land  should,  at  certain  pe- 
riods, have  been  simultaneously  lessened  in  the  vicinity  of  both  the  poles, 
and  increased  within  the  tropics.  We  must  recollect  that  even  now  it 
is  necessary  to  ascend  to  the  height  of  fifteen  thousand  feet  in  the  Andes 
under  the  line,  and  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  which  are  without  the  tropic, 
to  seventeen  thousand  feet,  before  we  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 
On  the  northern  slope,  indeed,  of  the  Himalaya  range,  where  the  heat  ra- 
diated from  a  great  continent  moderates  the  cold,  there  are  meadows  and 
cultivated  land  at  an  elevation  equal  to  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc*  If  then 
there  were  no  arctic  lands  to  chill  the  atmosphere,  and  freeze  the  sea,  and 
if  the  loftiest  chains  were  near  the  line,  it  seems  reasonable  to  imagine  that 
the  highest  mountains  might  be  clothed  with  a  rich  Vegetation  to  their 
summits,  and  that  nearly  all  signs  of  frost  would  disappear  from  the  earth. 

When  the  absorption  of  the  solar  rays  was  in  no  region  impeded,  even 
in  winter,  by  a  coat  of  snow,  the  mean  heat  of  the  earth's  crust  would 
augment  to  considerable  depths,  and  springs,  which  w&  know  to  be  in 
general  an  index  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  climate,  would  be 
warmer  in  all  latitudes.  The  waters  of  lakes,  therefore,  and  rivers, 
would  be  much  hotter  in  winter,  and  would  be  never  chilled  in  summer 
by  melted  snow  and  ice.  A  remarkable  uniformity  of  climate  would  pre- 
vail amid  the  archipelagoes  of  the  temperate  and  polar  oceans,  where  the 
tepid  waters  of  equatorial  currents  would  freely  circulate.  The  general  hu- 
midity of  the  atmosphere  would  far  exceed  that  of  the  present  period,  for 
increased  heat  would  promote  evaporation  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
winds  would  be  first  heated  in  their  passage  over  the  tropical  plain%and 
would  then  gather  moisture  from  the  surface  of  the  deep,  till,  charged  with 
vapor,  they  arrived  at  extreme  northern  and  southern  regions,  and  there 
encountering  a  cooler  atmosphere,  discharged  their  burden  in  warm  rain. 
If,  during  the  long  night  of  a  polar  winter,  the  snows  should  whiten  the 
summits  of  some  arctic  islands,  they  would  be  dissolved  as  rapidly  by  the 
returning  sun,  as  are  the  snows  of  Etna  by  the  blasts  of  the  sirocco. 

We  learn  from  those  who  have  studied  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants,  that  in  very  low  latitudes,  at  present,  the  vegetation  of  small  islands  re- 
mote from  continents  has  a  peculiar  character ;  the  ferns  and  allied  families, 
in  particular,  bearing  a  great  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  other  plants. 
Other  circumstances  being  the  same,  the  more  remote  the  isles  are  from 
the  continents,  the  greater  does  this  proportion  become,  ^hus,  in  the  con- 
tinent of  India,  and  the  tropical  parts  of  ]^ew  Holland,  the  proportion  of 
ferns  to  the  phaenogamous  plants  is  only  as  one  to  twenty-six  ;  whereas* 
in  the  South-Sea  Islands,  it  is  as  one  to  four,  or  even  as  one  to  three.f 

♦  Humboldt,  Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  torn.  I  p.  112. 

f  Ad.  Bron^iart,  Conaid.  Q^n^rales  sur  la  Nat.  de  la  Y^g^t  <bc  Ann.  des  Sctenoea 
Nat.,  Nov.  1828. 
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We  might  expect,  therefore,  in  the  summer  of  the  "  great  y«ar,*'  or 
cycle  of  climate,  that  there  would  be  a  predominance  of  tree  ferns  and 
phati  allied  to  genera  now  called  tropical,  in  the  islands  of  the  wide 
oeeio,  while  many  forms  now  confined  to  arctic  and  temperate  regions, 
or  only  found  near  the  equator  on  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  mountains, 
woald  ahnost  disappear  from  the  earth.  Then  might  those  genera  of 
animals  retam,  of  which  the  memorials  are  preserved  in  the  ancient  rocks 
of  our  continents.  The  pterodactyle  might  flit  again  through  the  air, 
tlie  huge  igoanodon  reappear  in  the  woods,  and  the  ichthyosaurs  swarm « 
ODce  more  in  the  sea.  Coral  reefs  might  be  prolonged  again  beyond 
tlie  vctie  circle,  where  the  whale  and  the  narwal  now  abound ;  and 
droves  of  turtles  might  begin  again  to  wander  through  regions  now  ten- 
ntod  hj  the  walrus  and  the  0ml], 

But  not  to  mdulge  too  far  in  these  speculations,  I  may  observe,  in 
wnchwon,  that  however  great,  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  may  be  the 
vioBBitiides  of  temperature  in  every  zone,  it  accords  with  this  theory  that 
tlw  general  climate  should  not  experience  any  sensible  change  in  the 
come  of  a  few  thousand  years  ;  because  that  period  is  insufficient  to 
<ftct  the  leading  features  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe. 

Kotwithstahding  the  apparent  uncertainty  of  the  seasons,  it  is  found 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  particular  localities  is  very  constant,  when 
obserrations  made  for  a  sufficient  series  of  years  are  compared. 

Tet  there  must  be  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  and  even  the  labors  of 
BttD  hare,  by  the  drainage  of  lakes  and  marshes,  and  the  felling  of  ex- 
tosre  forests,  caused  such  changes  in  the  atmosphere  as  greatly  to  raise 
onr  conception  of  the  more  important  influence  of  those  forces  to  which, 
"» certain  latitudes,  even  the  existence  of  land  or  water,  hill  or  valley, 
Ue  or  sea,  must  be  ascribed.  If  we  possessed  accurate  information  of 
the  amount  of  local  fluctuation  in  climate  in  the  course  of  twenty  cen- 
*"*•.  it  would  often,  undoubtedly,  be  considerable.  Certain  tracts,  for 
**"o>ple,on  the  coast  of  Holland  and  of  England  consisted  of  cultivated 
™  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  which  the  sea,  by  gradual  encroach- 
ments, has  at  length  occupied.  Here,  at  least,  a  slight  alteration  has 
*^  effected ;  for  neither  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  different  seasons, 
**  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  investing  the  sea,  is 
I*^ly  the  same  as  that  which  rests  upon  the  land. 

^  those  countries,  also,  where  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  are  in  full 
•J^t^^ty,  a  much  shorter  period  may  proiduce  a  sensible  variation.  Tlie 
T^m^te  of  the  great  table-land  of  Malpais  in  Mexico,  must  differ  mate 
™7  from  that  which  prevailed  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  for, 
*"^  that  time,  six  mountains,  the  highest  of  them  rising  sixteen  hun- 
J  .  feet  above  the  plateau,  hav^  been  thrown  up  by  volcanic  eruptions. 
"IS  by  the  repetition  of  an  indefinite  number  of  such  local  revolutions, 
^  "7  slow  movements  extending  simultaneously  over  wider  areas,  as 
^  oc  afterwards  shown,  that  a  general  change  of  climate  may  finally 
w  brought  about 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON   FORMER   CHANGES   IN   PHT8IGAL   OBOGRAPHT   AND   OUMATB. 

€kogra)^ical  features  of  the  northern  heroipphere,  at  the  period  oi  the  oldetl  iDe- 
siliferous  strata — State  of  the  surface  when  the  mountain  limestone  and  ooa] 
were  deposited — Changes  in  physical  geography,  between  the  carboniliBroiu 
period  and  the  chalk — Abrupt  transition  from  the  secondary  to  the  tertiary,  fos- 
sils— Acdfession  of  land,  and  elevation  of  mountain  chains,  after  the  oontolida- 
tion  of  the  secondary  rocks — Explanation  of  ^ap,  showing  the  area  coTered  by 
sea,  since  the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  period — Astronomical  theoriae  of 
the  causes  of  variations  in  climate — ^Theory  of  the  diminution  <^  the  anppoaed 
primitive  heat  of  the  globe. 

In  the  sixth  chapter,  I  stated  the  arguments  derived  from  oi^ganio  re- 
mains for  concluding  that  in  the  peiiod  when  the  -carboniferoas  strate 
were  deposited,  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  and  the  air  was  more  uni- 
form in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  different  latitudes,  tlian 
at  present,  and  that  there  was  a  remarkable  absence  of  cold  as  well  as 
great  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  climate 
had  been  modified  more  than  once  since  that  epoch,  and  that  it  had  been 
reduced,  by  successive  changes,  more  and  more  nearly  to  that  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  same  latitudes.  Farther,  I  endeavored,  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, to  prove  that  vicissitudes  in  climate  of  no  less  importance  may  bo 
expected  to  recur  in  future,  if  it  be  admitted  that  causes  now  active  in 
nature  have  power,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  to  produce  considerable  varia- 
tions in  the  relative  position  of  land  and  sea.  It  remains  to  inquire 
whether  the  alterations,  which  the  geologist  can  prove  to  have  actually 
taken  place  at  former  periods,  in  the  geographical  features  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  coincide  in  their  nature,  and  in  the  time  of  their  occurrence, 
with  such  revolutions  in  climate  as  might  naturally  have  resulted,  ac- 
cording to  the  meteorological  principles  already  explained. 

Period  of  the  primary  fossili/erous  rocks. — The  oldest  system  of  strata 
which  afford  by  their  organic  remains  any  evidence  as  to  climate,  or  the 
former  position  of  land  and  sea,  are  those  formerly  known  as  the  tran- 
iitian  rocks,  or  what  have  since  been  termed  Lower  Silurian  or  "  pri- 
mary fossiliferous"  formations.  These  have  been  found  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  other  parts  of  central  and  north- 
em  Europe,  as  also  in  the  great  Lake  district  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  multilocular  or  chambered  univalves,  including  the  Nauti- 
lus, and  the  corals,  obtained  from  the  limestones  of  these  ancient  groups, 
have  been  compared  to  forms  now  most  largely  developed  in  tropical 
seas.  The  corals,  however,  have  been  shown  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  to 
differ  generally  from  all  living  zoophytes ;  so  that  conclusions  as  to  a 
warmer  climate  drawn  from  such  remote  analogies  must  be  received  with 
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etotioi].  Hitherto,  few,  if  any,  contemporaneous  vegetable  remains  have 
been  noticed ;  but  such  as  are  mentioned  agree  more  nearly  with  the 
plants  of  the  carboniferous  era  than  any  other,  and  would  therefore 
imply  a  warm  and  humid  atmosphere  entirely  free  from  intense  cold 
thioughout  the  year. 

This  absence  or  great  scarcity  of  plants  as  well  as  of  freshwater  shells 

ind  other  indications  of  neighboring  land,  coupled  with  the  wide  extent 

oL  marine  strata  of  this  age  in  Europe  and  North  America,  are  facts 

n\ach  imply  such  a  state  of  physical  geography  (so  far ,  at  least  as  re- 

ptda  the  northern  hemisphere)  as  would,  according  to  the  principles 

Won  explmned,  give  rise  to  such  a  moist  and  equable  climate.    (See  p. 

109,  and  fig.  5,  p.  111.) 

(krhontferous  group, — ^This  group  comes  next  in  the  order  of  succes- 
mq;  and  one  of  its  principal  members,  the  mountain  limestone,  was 
eiidently  a  marine  formation,  as  is  shown  by  the  shells  and  corals  which 
't  eoDtiUQs.  That  the  ocean  of  that  period  was  of  considerable  extent  in 
Mrlatitades,  we.  may  infer  from  the  continuity  of  theso  calcareous  strata 
QW  large  areas  in  Europe,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  The  same 
grmp  has  also  been  traced  in  North  America,  towards  the  borders  of 
ttaireticsea.* 

There  are  also  several  regions  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  central  and 
Whem  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  in  the  United  Stat^,  where  ma- 
W  earbomferous  limestones  alternate  with  strata  containing  coal,  in  such 
iBnmer  as  to  imply  the  drifting  down  of  plants  by  rivers  into  the  sea» 
mi  the  alternate  occupation  of  the  same  space  by  fresh  and  salt  water. 
Since  the  time  of  the  earlier  writers,  no  strata  have  been  more  exten- 
Mj  investigated,  both  in  Europe  and  North  America,  than  those  of 
fl»  ancient  carboniferous  group,  and  the  progress  of  science  has  led  to 
•general  belief  that  a  large  portion  of  the  purest  coal  has  been  formed, 
w*»  tt  was  once  imagined,  by  vegetable  matter  floated  from  a  distance, 
bat  by  plants  which  grew  on  the  spot,  and  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
pttl  on  the  spaces  now  covered  by  the  beds  of  coal.  The  former  ex- 
■tence  of  land  in  some  of  these  spaces  has  been  proved,  as  already 
•••^  by  the  occurrence  of  numerous  upright  fossil  trees,  with  their 
i^M  terminating  downwards  in  seams  of  coal ;  and  still  more  generally 
fcy  the  roots  of  trees  (stigm arise)  remaining  in-  their  natural  position  in 
^  clays  which  underlie  almost  every  layer  of  coal. 

As  lome  nearly  continuous  beds  of  such  coal  have  of  late  years  bben 
^"■ced  in  North  America,  over  areas  100  or  200  miles  and  upwards  in 
^'■OKter,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  large  tracts  of  ancient  land  im- 
pM  by  this  fact  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  the  general 
JHVfileDee  of  islands  at  the  period  under  consideration  ?  In  reply,  I 
n^  observe  that  the  coal-fields  must  originally  have  been  low  alluvial 
gnMDids,  resembling  in  situation  the  cypress-swamps  of  the  Mississippi, 
€r  Ihe  sonderbunds  of  the  Qanges,  being  liable  like  them  to  be  mun- 

*  Sir  J.  RicfaardaoD,  Proceedings  of  QeoL  Soo.  Na  7,  p.  68,  March,  1828. 
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dated  at  certain  periods  by  a  river  or  by  the  sea,  if  the  land  should  bf 
depressed  a  few  feet.  AU  the  phenomena,  organic  and  inorganic,  imply 
conditions  nowhere  to  be  met  with  except  in  the  deltas  of  large  rivers. 
We  have  to  account  for  an  abundant  supply  of  fluviatile  sediment,  car- 
ried for  ages  towards  one  and  the  same  region,  and  capable  of  fonmng 
strata  of  mud  and  sand  thousands  of  feet,  or  even  fathoms,  in  thickness, 
many  of  them  consisting  of  laminated  shale,  inclosing  the  leaves  of  ferns 
and  other  terrestrial  plants.  We  have  also  to  explain  the  frequent  in- 
tercalations of  root-beds,  and.  the  interposition  here  and  there  of  braelr- 
ish  and  marine  deposits,  demonstrating  the  occasional  presence  of  the 
neighboring  sea.  But  these  forest-covered  deltas  could  only  have  been 
formed  at  the  termination  of  large  hydrographical  basins,  each  drained 
by  a  great  river  and  its  tributaries ;  and  the  accumulation  of  sediment 
bears  testimony  to  contemporaneous  denudation  on  a  large  scale,  and, 
therefore,  to  a  wide  area  of  land,  probably  containing  within  it  ODeot 
more  mountain  chains.  . 

In  the  case  of  the  great  Ohio  or  Appalachian  coal-field,  the  lai^gest 
in  the  world,  it  seems  clear  that  the  uplands  drained  by  one  or  more  . 
great  rivers  were  chiefly  to  the  eastward,  or  they  occupied  a  space  now 
filled  by  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  for  the  mechanical  deposits  of  mud 
and  sand  increase  greatly  iji  thickness  and  coarseness  of  material  as  we 
approach  th% eastern  borders  of  the  coal-field,  or  the  southeast  flanks 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  near  Philadelphia.  In  that  region  numer- 
ous beds  of  pebbles,  often  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  are  seen  to  alter- 
nate with  beds  of  pure  coal. 

But  the  American  coal-fields  are  all  comprised  within  the  SOth  and 
50th  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  presume  that 
the  lands  at  the  borders  of  which  they  originated  ever  penetrated  so  &r 
or  in  such  masses  into  the  colder  and  arctic  regions,  so  as  to  generate  a 
cold  climate.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  the  predominance  of 
sea  over  land  16  now  the  distinguishing  geographical  feature,  we  never- 
theless find  a  large  part  of  the  continent  of  Australia,  as  well  as  New 
Zealand,  placed  between  the  SOth  and  50th  degrees  of  S.  latitude.  The 
two  islands  of  New  Zealand  taken  together,  are  between  800  and  000 
miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  in  some  parts  of  ninety  miles,  and  they 
stretch  as  far  south  as  the  46th  degree  of  latitude.  They  afford,  there- 
fore, a  wide  area  for  the  growth  of  a  terrestrial  vegetation,  and  the  bot- 
any of  this  region  is  characterized  by  abundance  of  ferns,  one  hundred 
and  forty  species  of  which  are  already  known,  some  of  them  attaining 
the  size  of  trees.  In  this  respect  the  southern  shores  of  New  Zealand 
in  the  46th  degree  of  latitude  almost  vie  with  tropical  islands.  Another 
point  of  resemblance  between  the  Flora  of  New  Zealand  and  that  of  the 
ancient  carboniferous  period  is  the  prevalence  of  the  fir  tribe  or  of 
coniferous  wood. 

An  argument  of  some  weight  in  corroboration  of  the  theory  aUove 
explained  respecting  the  geographical  condition  of  the  temperate  and 
arctic  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere  in  the  carboniferous  pepod 
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may  also  be  derived  from  an  examination  of  those  groups  of  strata  whicb 
inmediatelj  preceded  the  coal.  The  fossils  of  ^e  Devonian  and  Silu- 
liiD  strata  in  Europe  and  North  America  have  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  they  were  formed  for  the  most  part  in  deep  seas,  far  from  land, 
h  those  older  strata  land  plants  are  almost  as  rare  as  they  are  abun- 
dant or  universal  in  the  coal  measures.  Those  ancient  deposits,  there- 
foie»  may  be  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  an  epoch  when  dry  land  had 
only  just  begun  to  be  upraised  from  the  deep ;  a  theory  which  would 
nply  the  existence  during  the  carboniferous  epoch  of  islands,  instead  of 
an  extensive  continent,  in  the  area  where  tde  coal  was  formed. 

Soeh  a  state  of  things  prevailing  in  the  north,  from  the  pole  to  the 
tOth  parallel  of  latitude,  if  not  neutralized  by  circumstances  of  a  con- 
trary teodency  in  corresponding  regions  south  of  the  Une,  would  give 
me  to  a  general  warmth  and  uniformity  of  climate  throughout  the  globe. 

(Amkgei  in  physical  geography  between  the  formation  of  the  zarbonif- 
•^  ilrote  and  the  chalk. — ^We  have  evidence  in  England  that  the 
tiata  of  the  ancient  carboniferous  group,  already  adverted  to,  were,  in 
■aay  instances,  fractured  and  contorted,  and  often  thrown  into  a  vertical 
position,  before  the  deposition  of  some  even  of  the  oldest  known  second- 
ly i^Ik,  such  as  the  new  red  sandstone. 

Fngments  of  the  older  formations  are  sometimes  included  in  the  con- 
giommtes  of  the  more  modem ;  and  some  of  these  fragments  still  retain 
Mr  fossil  shells  and  corals,  so  as  to  enable*  us  to  determine  the  parent 
roda  from  whence  they  were  derived.  There'  are  other  proofs  of  the 
disturbance  at  successive  epochs  of  diflferent  secondary  rocks  before  the 
deposition  of  others ;  and  satisfactory  evidence  that,  during  these  re- 
toted  convulsions,  the  geographical  features  of  the  northern  hemi- 
"fliere  were  frequently  modified,  and  that  from  time  to  time  new  lands 
*«wged  from  the  deep.  The  vegetation,  during  some  parts  of  the  pe- 
'W  m  question  (from  the  lias  to  the  chalk  inclusive),  when  genera  allied 
^Cycas  and  Zamia  were  abundant,  appears  to  have  approached  to  that 
of  the  larger  islands  of  the  equatorial  zone ;  such,  for  example,  as  we 
**  find  in  the  West  Indian  archipelago.*  These  islands  appear  to 
"■»*  been  drained  by  rivers  of  considerable  size,  which  were  inhabited 
rF  crocodiles  and  gigantic  oviparous  reptiles,  both  herbivorous  and  car- 
■•^orous,  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  extinct  genera.  Of  the  con- 
|*»porary  inhabitants  of  the  land  we  have  as  yet  acquired  but  scanty 
■•^wntttion,  but  we  know  that  there  were  flying  reptiles,  insects,  and 
"Dill  mammifers,  allied  to  the  marsupial  tribes. 

^  fteshwater  deposit,  called  the  Wealden,  occurs  in  the  upper  part 
«  the  secondary  series  of  the  south  of  England,  which,  by  its  extent 
•od  fossils,  attests  the  existence  in  that  region  of  a  large  river  draining 
a  continent  or  island  of  considerable  dimensions.  We  know  that  this 
Im*^  wag  clothed  with  wood,  and  inhabited  by  huge  terrestrial  reptiles 
*dA  birds.   Its  position  so  far  to  the  north  as  the  counties  of  Surrey  and 

*  Ad.  Brongniart,  Gooaid.  O^n^rales  but  la  Nat  de  la  V6g6t  &c^  Ado.  des  Sd 
Jltt^ffoT.  182a. 
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Sussex,  at  a  time  when  the  mean  temperature  of  the  climate  is  suppoaed 
to  have  been  much  hotter  than  at  present,  may  at  first  sight  appear  in- 
consistent  with  the  theory  before  explained,  that  the  heat  was  earned 
by  the  gathering  together  of  all  the  great  masses  of  land  in  low  latitndeSi 
while  the  northern  regions  were  almost  entirely  sea.  But  it  must  not 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  geographical  conditions  already  described 
(p.  109,  and  fig.  5,  p.  Ill)  as  capable  of  producing  the  extreme  oi  heat 
were  ever  combined  at  any  geological  period  of  which  we  have  yet  ob- 
tained information.  It  is  more  probable,  from  what  has  been  stated  io 
the  preceding  chapters,  that*a  slight  approximation  to  such  an  extreme 
state  of  things  would  be  sufficient ;  in  other  words,  if  most  of  the  dry 
land  were  tropical,  and  scarcely  any  of  it  arctic  or  antarctic,  a  prodigKHifl 
elevation  of  temperature  must  ensue,  even  though  a  part  of  some  conti- 
nents should  penetrate  far  into  the  temperate  zones. 

Changes  during  the  tertiary  periods, — The  secondary  ani  tertiaay  for- 
mations of  Europe,  when  considered  separately,  may  be  contrasted  «aB 
having  very  different  characters ;  the  secondary  appearing  to  have  been 
deposited  in  open  seas,  the  tertiary  in  regions  where  dry  land,  lakes, 
bays,  and  perhaps  inland  seas,  abounded.  The  secondary  series  is  al- 
most exclusively  marine ;  the  tertiary,  even  the  oldest  part,  contains  la- 
custrine strata,  and  not  unfrequently  freshwater  and  marine  beds  alter- 
nating. In  fact  there  is  evidence  of  important  geographical  changes 
having  occufred  between  the  deposition  of  the  cretaceous  system,  or 
uppermost  of  the  secondary  series,  and  that  of  the  oldest  tertiary  group, 
and  still  more  between  the  era  of  the  latter  and  that  of  the  newer  ter- 
tiary formations.  This  change  in  the  physical  geography  of  Europe 
and  North  America  was  accompanied  by  an  alteration  no  less  remark- 
able in  organic  life,  scarcely  any  species  being  common  both  to  the  sec 
ondary  and  tertiary  rocks,  and  the  fossils  of  the  latter  affording  eyidence 
of  a  different  climate. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  compare  the  tertiary  formations  of  suc- 
cessive ages,  we  trace  a  gradual  approximation  in  the  imbedded  fossils, 
from  an  assemblage  in  which  extinct  species  predominate,  to  one  wh^re 
the  species  agree  for  the.  most  part  with  those  now  existing.  In  other 
words,  we  find  a  gradual  increase  of  animals  and  plants  fitted  for  oui 
present  climates,  in  proportion  as  the  strata  which  we  examine  are  more 
modern.  Now,  during  all  these  successive  tertiary  periods,  there  are 
signs  of  a  great  increase  of  land  in  European  and  North  American  lati- 
tudes. By  reference  to  the  map  (PL  1),  and  its  description,  p.  121, 
the  reader  will  see  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  present  European  lands 
have  emerged  since  the  earliest  tertiary  group  originated.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  revolution  which  the  same  region  has  undergone  within  the 
period  alluded  to,  some  tracts  which  were  previously  land  having  gained 
in  altitude,  others,  on  the  contrary,  having  sunk  below  their  former  leveL 

That  the  existing  lands  were  not  all  upheaved  at  once  into  their 
present  position  is  proved  by  the  most  striking  evidence.  Several  Ital- 
iim  geologists,  even  before  the  time  of  Brocchi,  had  justly  infeited  that 
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the  Apennines  were  elevated  several  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  before  the  deposition  of  the  modem  Subapennine 
beds  which  flank  them  on  either  side.  What  now  constitutes  the  cen- 
tral calcareous  chain  of  the  Apennines  must  for  a  long  time  have  been  a 
naiTOir  ridgy  peninsula,  branching  off,  at  its  northern  extremity,  from 
the  Alps  near  Savona.  This  peninsula  has  since  been  raised  from  one 
to  two  thousand  feet,  by  which  movement  the  ancient  shores,  and,  for  a 
eertaio  extent,  the  bed  of  the  contiguous  sea,  have  been  laid  dry,  both 
00  the  aide  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic. 

The  nature  of  these  vicissitudes  will  be  explained  by  the  accompany- 
iog  diagram,  which  represents  a  transverse  section  across  the  Italian 
The  inclined  strata  A  are  the  disturbed  formations  of  the 

Flg.T.  A 


Apennines,  into  which  the  ancient  igneous  rocks  a  are  supposed  to  have 
Dtnded  themselves.  At  a  lower  level  on  each  flank  of  the  chain  are 
the  more  recent  shelly  beds  b  b,  which  often  contain  rounded  pebbles 
<krifed  from  the  waste  of  contiguous  parts  of  the  older  Apennine  lime- 
stone. These,  it  will  be  seen,  are  horizontal,  and  lie  in  what  is  termed 
"imconformable  stratification"  on  the  more  ancient  seiies.  They  now 
ooDstitute  a  line  of  hills  of  moderate  elevation  between  the  sea  and  the 
Apennines,  but  never  penetrate  to  the  higher  and  more  ancient  valleys 
<jf  that  chain. 

The  same  phenomena  are  exhibited  in  the  Alps  on  a  much  grander 

•cale ;  those  mountains  being  composed  in  some  even  of  their  higher  re- 

jwos  of  the  newer  secondary  and  oldest  tertiary  formations,  while  they 

•re  encircled  by  a  great  zone  of  more  modem  tertiary  rocks  both  on 

their  southem  flank  towards  the  plains  of  the  Po,  and  on  the  side  of 

Switzerland  and  Austria,  and  at  their  eastem  termination  towards  Styria 

■  and  Hungary.*    This  newer  tertiary  zone  marks  the  position  of  former 

*c**  or  gulfs,  like  the  Adriatic,  wherein  masses  of  strata  accumulated, 

■wne  sbgle  groups  of  which  are  not  inferior  in  thickness  to  the  most 

Tolmninous  of  our  secondary  formations  in  England.     Some  even  of 

that  newer  groups  have  been  raised  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  thou- 

Mnd  feet,  and  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity,  they  generally  rise  to 

>rreater  heights,  the  older  of  them  forming  interior  zones  nearest  to  the 

central  ridges  of  the  Alps.     We  have  already  ascertained  that  the  Alps 

gaJoed  accessions  to  their  height  and  width  at  several  successive  peri- 

*  See  A  Memoir  on  the  Alps,  by  Professor  Sed^ick  and  Sir  Rod  Morchisoih 
Tnm.  of  QeoL  See.  Beeond  ser.  vol  iil  accompaoied  by  a  map. 
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ods,  aiid  that  the  last  series  of  improvements  occurred  when  the  seas 
were  inhabited  by  many  existing  species  of  animals. 

We  may  imagine  some  future  series  of  convulsions  once  more  to  heave 
up  this  stupendous  chain«  together  with  the  adjoining  bed  of  the  sea,  so 
that  the  mountains  of  Europe  may  rival  the  Andes  in  elevation  ;  in 
which  case  the  deltas  of  the  Po,  Adige,  and  Brenta»  now  encroaching 
upon  the  Adriatic,  might  be  uplifted  so  as  to  form  another  exterior  belt 
of  considerable  height  around  the  southeastern  flank  of  the  Alps. 

The  Pyrenees,  also,  have  a:,quired  their  present  altitude,  which  in 
Mont  Perdu  exceeds  eleven  thousand  feet,  since  the  deposition  of  the 
nummulitic  or  Eocene  division  of  the  tertiary  series.  Some  of  the  ter- 
tiary strata  at  the  base  of  the  chain  are  raised  to  the  height  of  only  a 
few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  retain  a  horizontal  position,  with- 
out partaking  in  general  in  the  disturbance  to  which  the  older  series 
.  has  been  subjected ;  so  that  the  great  barrier  between  France  and  Spain 
was  almost  entirely  upheaved  in  the  interval  between  the  deposition  of 
certain  groups  of  tertiary  strata. 

The  remarkable  bre^  between  the  most  modem  of  the  known  sec- 
ondary rocks  and  the  oldest  tertiary,  may  be  apparent  only,  and  ascriba- 
ble  to  the  present  deficiency  of  our  information.  Already  the  marles  and 
green  sand  of  Heers  near  Tongres,  in  Belgium,  observed  by  M.  Dumont» 
and  the  "  pisolitic  limestone*'  of  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  both  inter- 
mediate in  age  between  the  Maestricht  chalk  and  the  lower  Eocene 
strata,  begin  to  afford  us  signs  of  a  passage  from  one  state  of  things  to 
another.  Nevertheless,  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  the  interval  be- 
tween the  chalk  and  tertiary  formations  constituted  an  era  in  the  earth's 
history,  when  the  transition  from  one  class  of  organic  beings  to  another 
was,  comparatively  speaking,  rapid.  For  if  the  doctrines  above  ex- 
plained in  regard  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature  are  sound,  it  will  follow 
that  changes  of  equal  magnitude  in  the  geographical  features  of  the 
globe  may  at  different  periods  produce  very  unequal  effects  on  climate  ; 
and,  so  far  as  the  existence  of  certain  animals  and  plants  depends 
on  climate,  the  duration  of  species  would  be  shortened  or  pro- 
tracted, according  to  the  rate  at  which  the  change  of  temperature 
proceeded. 

For  even  if  we  assume  that  the  intensity  of  the  subterranean  disturb- 
ing forces  is.  uniform  and  capable  of  producing  nearly  equal  amounts  of 
alteration  on  the  surface  of  the  planet,  during  equal  periods  of  time,  Bt31 
the  rate  of  alteration  in  climate  would  be  by  no  means  uniform.  Let  us 
imagine  the  quantity  of  land  between  the  equator  and  the  tropic  in  one 
hemisphere  to  be  to  that  in  the  other  as  thirteen  to  one,  which,  as  before 
stated,  represents  the  unequal  proportion  of  the  extra-tropical  lands  in 
the  two  hemispheres  at  present.  (See  figs.  8  and  4,  p.  110.)  Then 
let  the  first  geographbal  change  consist  in  the  shifting  of  this  preponder- 
ance of  land  from  one  side  of  the  line  to  the  other ;  from  the  southern 
hemisphere,  for  example,  to  the  northern.  Now  this  need  not  affect  the 
general  temperature  of  the  earth.    But  if,  at  another  epoch,  we  suppqse 
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a  continun.nc2^  of  the  same  agency  to  transfer  an  equal  volume  of  land 

from  the  t*on-id  zone  to  the  temperate  and  arctic  regions  of  the  northern 

and  sou.tVfcosi-n  hemispheres,  or  into  one  of  them,  there  might  be  so  great 

a  refrigen^-tion  of  the  mean  temperature  in  all  latitudes,  that  scarcely 

any  ^^  tli^    pTe-existing  races  of  animals  would  survive  ;  and,  unless  it 

-ple^sea  t\\^   JVuthor  of  Nature  that  the  planet  should  be  uninhabited, 

ijcw  »P^oi^3^  an^  probably  of  widely  different  forms,  would  then  be  sub- 

j^tituted.   ixx    tl^e  room  of  the  extinct     We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  infer 

lYist,  eqv»5^\    periods  of  time  are  always  attended  by  an  equal  amount  of 

cbft**8^    *^^    organic  life,  since  a  great  fluctuation  in  the  mean  temperature 

of  toe  ^*X"»-t,Yi,  the  most  influential  cause  which  can  be  conceived  in  exter- 

Uiinatt    ^    "^rhole  races  of  animals  and  plants,  must,  in  diflerent  epochs, 

re<I***        '^^^\equal  portions  of  time  for  its  completion. 

V^\j9  -^ap  ahowing  the  extent  of  aiwtfaee  in  Europe  which  han  at  one  period  or 

<*"         ^^^   ^0^  covered  by  the  tea  iinee  the  commencement  of  the  deposition  of  the 
oltf^    <>•-  Jlocene  Tertiary  strata, 

X^/^^^X^  will  enable  the  reader  to  perceive  at  a  glance  the  great  extent 
JL  ^  ^'^S^  >n  the  physical  geography  of  Europe,  which  can  be  proved 
V)^^.^  taken  place  since  some  of  the  older  tertiary  strata  began  to  be 
Je^^^^d.    The  proofs  of  submergence,  during  some  part  or  other  of 
^1^  V^viod,  in  all  the  districts  distinguished  by  ruled  lines,  are  of  a  most 
t<P*V6vocal  character ;  for  the  area  thus  described  is  now  covered  by 
A^f^^ts  containing  the  fossil  remains  of  animals  which  could  only  have 
4v«A  in  salt  water.     The  most  ancient  part  of  the  period  referred  to  can- 
moi  1»  deemed  very  remote,  considered  geologically ;  because  the  de- 
*ponii  of  the  Paris  and  London  basins,  and  many  other  districts  belong- 
ing to  the  older  tertiary  epoch,  are  newer  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
fedimentary  rocks  (those  commonly  called  secondary  and  primary  fos- 
fllKerona  or  paleozoic)  of  which  the  crust  of  the  globe  is  composed. 
TTie  species,  moreover,  of  marine  testacea,  of  which  the  remains  are 
found  in  these  older  tertiary  formations,  are  not  entirely  distinct  from 
foch  as  now  live.     Yet,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  recent  epoch 
to  which  this  retrospect  is  carried,  the  variations  in  the  distribution  of 
land  and  sea  depicted  on  the  map  form  only  a  part  of  those  which  must 
have  taken  place  during  the  period  under  consideration.     Some  approx- 
imation has  merely  been  made  to  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  sea  con- 
verted into  land  in  parts  of  Europe  best  known  to  geologists  ;  but  we 
cannot  determine  how  much  land  has  become  sea  during  the  s^imc  period ; 
and  there  may  have  been  repeated  interchanges  of  land  and  water  in  the 
same  places,  changes  of  which  no  account  is  taken  in  the  map,  and  re- 
specting tlie  amount  of  which  little  accurate  information  can  ever  be  ob- 
tained. 

I  have  extended  the  sea  in  some  instances  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
land  now  covered  by  tertiary  formations,  and  marine  drift,  because  other 
geological  data  have  been  obtained  for  inferring  the  submergence  of  these 
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tracts  after  the  deposition  of  the  Eocene  strata  had  begun.  Thua,  for 
example,  there  are  good  reasons  for  concluding  that  part  of  the  chalk  of 
England  (the  North  and  South  Downs,  for  example,  together  with  the 
intervening  secondary  tracts)  continued  beneath  the  sea  until  the  oldest 
tertiary  beds  had  begun  to  accumulate. 

A  strait  of  the  sea  separating  England  and  Wales  has  also  been  in- 
troduced, on  the  evidence  afforded  by  shells  of  existing  species  found  in 
a  deposit  of  gravel,  sand,  loam,  and  clay,  called  the  northern  drift,  by 
Sir  R.  Murchison.*  And  Mr.  Trimmer  has  discovered  similar  reoeot 
marine  shells  on  the  northern  coast  of  North  Wales»  and  on  Moel  Try- 
Cane,  near  the  Menai  Straits,  at  the  height  of  1392  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ! 

Some  mised  sea-beaches,  and  drift  containing  marine  shells,  which  I 
examined  in  1843,  between  Limerick  and  Dublin,  and  which  have  been 
traced  over  other  parts  of  Ireland  by  different  geologists,  have  required 
an  extension  of  the  dark  lines  so  as  to  divide  that  island  into  several. 
In  improving  this  part  of  my  map  I  have  been  especially  indebted  to 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Oldham,  who  in  1843  announced  to  the  Eiritiah  Ab- 
sociation  at  Cork  the  fact  that  at  the  period  when  the  drift  or  glacial  beds 
were  deposited,  Ireland  must  have  formed  an  archipelago  such  as  is  here 
depicted.  A  consideraft)le  part  of  Scotland  might  also  have  been  repre- 
sented in  a  similar  manner  as  under  water  when  the  drift  originated. 

A  portion  of  Brittany  is  divided  into  islands,  because  it  is  known  to 
be  covered  with  patches  of  marine  tertiary  strata  chiefly  miocene.  When 
I  examined  these  in  1830  and  1843,  I  convinced  myself  that  the  sea 
must  have  covered  much  larger  areas  than  are  now  occupied  by  these 
small  and  detached  deposits.  The  former  connection  of  the  White  Sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  multitude  of  huge 
erratic  blocks  extend  over  the  intervening  space,  and  a  large  portion  of 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  as  well  as  Germany  and  Russia,  are 
represented  as  sea,  on  the  same  evidence,  strengthened  by  the  actual 
occurrence  of  fossil  sea-shells,  of  recent  species,  in  the  drift  of  various 
portions  of  those  countries.  The  submergence  of  considerable  mnA 
under  large  bodies  of  fresh  water,  during  the  tertiary  period,  of  wluch 
there  are  many  striking  geological  proofs  in  Auvergne,  and  elsewhere, 
has  not  been  expressed  by  ruled  lines.  They  bear  testimony  to  the 
former  existence  of  neighboring  lands,  and  a  certain  elevation  ci  the 
areas  where  they  occur  above  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  they  are  there- 
fore left  blank,  together  with  all  the  space  that  cannot  be  demonstrated 
to  have  been  part  of  the  sea  at  some  time  or  other,  since  the  commenee- 
ment  of  the  Eocene  epoch. 

In  compiling  this  map,  which  has  been  entirely  recast  since  the  first 
edition,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  latest  geological  maps  of  the  British 
bles,  and  north  of  Europe ;  also  of  those  published  by  the  government 
surveyors  of  France,  MM.  de  Beaumont  and  Dufresnoy ;   the  map  oi 

*  See  Prooeedio^i  of  GeclL  Soc.  vol  il  p.  S84. 
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Qermanj  and  part  of  Europe,  hj  Yon  Dechen,  and  that  of  Italy  by 
H.  Tclihatchoff  (Berlin,  1842).  Lastly,  Sir  R.  Murchison's  important 
map  of  Russia,  and  the  adjoining  countries,  has  enabled  me  to  mark  out 
iK>t  only  a  considerable  area,  previously  little  known,  in  which  tertiary 
formations  occur ;  but  also  a  still  wider  expanse,  over  which  the  north- 
cm  drift,  and  erratic  blocks  ^ith  occasional  marine  shells,  are  traceable. 
^e  Bcuthem  limits  of  these  glacial  deposits  in  Russia  and  Germany  in- 
dicate the  boundary,  so  far  as  we  can  now  determine  it,  of  the  northern 
^''^^^Axi,  at  a  period  immediately  antecedent  to  that  of  the  human  race. 

i-  ^vvas  anxious,  even  in  the  title  of  thb  map,  to  guard  the  reader  against 
^^  supposition  that  it  was  mtended  to  represent  the  state  of  the  physi- 
^^  geography  of  part  of  Europe  at  any  one  point  of  time.  The  difficulty, 
*^  ■■'^Cher  the  impossibility,  of  restoring  the  geography  of  the  globe  as  it 
P^y  liave  existed  at  any  former  period,  especially  a  remote  one,  consists 
P^  tl^is,  that  we  can  only  point  out  where  part  of  the  sea  has  been  turned 
^^^  land,  and  are  almost  always  unable  to  determine  what  land  may 
"*^^  become  sea.  All  maps,  therefore,  pretending  to  represent  the 
S^'^^^Sraphy  of  remote  geological  epochs  must  be  ideal.  The  map  under 
^P'^^ideration  is  not  a  restoration  of  a  former  state  of  things,  at  any  par- 
^^lar  moment  of  tune,  but  a  synoptical  view  of  a  certain  amount  of  one 
^^'^^  of  change  (the  conversion  of  sea  into  land)  known  to  have  be^n 
«*x>ijgbt  about  within  a  given  period. 

It  may  be  proper  to- remark  that  the  vertical  movements  to  which  the 
^^^d  is  subject  in  certain  regions,  occasion  alternately  the  subsidence  and 
^«  uprising  of  the  surface  ;  and  that,  by  such  oscillations  at  successive 
t^riods,  a  great  area  may  have  been  entirely  covered  with  marine  de- 
iHteits,  although  the  whole  may  never  have  been  beneath  the  waters  at 
^ine  time  ;  nay,  even  though  the  relative  proportion  of  land  and  sea  may 
)uive  continued  unaltered  throughout  the  whole  period.    I  believe,  how- 
ler, that  since  the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  period,  the  dry  land 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  has  been  continually  on  the  increase,  both 
because  it  is  now.  greatly  in  excess  beyond  the  average  proportion  which 
land  generally  bears,  to  water  on  the  globe,  and  because  a  comparison 
of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata  affords  indications,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  of  a  passage  from  the  condition  of  an  ocean  interspersed  with 
iskuids  to  that  of  a  large  continent. 

But  supposing  it  were  possible  to  represent  all  the  vicissitudes  in  the 
distribution  of  land  and  sea  that  have  occurred  during  the  tertiary  pe- 
riod, and  to  exhibit  not  only  the  actual  existence  of  land  where  there 
was  once  sea,  but  also  the  extent  of  surface  now  submerged  which  may 
once  have  been  land,  the  map  would  still  fail  to  express  all  the  import 
aot  revolutions  in  physical  geography  which  have  taken  place  within  the 
epoch  under  consideration.  For  the  oscillations  of  level,  as  was  before 
stated,  have  not  merely  been  such  as  to  lift  up  the  land  from  below  the 
water,  but  in  some  cases  to  occasion  a  rise  of  many  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  Thus  the  Alps  have  acquired  an  additional  altitude  of  4000, 
and  even  in  some  places  10,000  feet ;  and  the  Apennines  owe  a  con- 
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siderable  part  of  their  present  height  to  subterranean  convulsions  whieh 
have  happened  within  the  tertiary  epoch. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  mountain  chains  may  have  been  lowered 
during  the  same  series  of  ages,  in  an  equal  degree,  and  shoals  may  have 
been  converted  into  deep  abysses.*  Since  this  map  was  recast  iii  ld47» 
geologists  have  very  generally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nummu' 
litic  limestone,  together  with  the  overlying  fucoidal  grit  and  shale,  called 
"  Flysch/*  in  the  Alps,  belongs  to  the  older  tertiary  or  Eocene  groap* 
As  these  nummulitic  rocks  enter  into  the  structure  of  some  of  the  most 
lofty  and  disturbed  parts  of  the  Alps,  Apennines,  Carpathians,  Pyrenees, 
and  other  mountain  chains,  and  form  many  of  ihe  elevated  lands  oi  Af- 
rica and  Asia,  their  position  almost  implies  the  ubiquity  of  the  poet- 
Eocene  ocean,  not,  indeed,  by  the  simultaneous,  but  by  the  succeasive^ 
occupancy  of  the  whole  ground  by  its  water8.f 

Concluding  remarks  on  changes  in  physical  geography. — The  foregoing 
observations,  it  may  be  said,  are  confined  chiefly  to  Europe,  and  there- 
fore merely  establish  the  increase  of  dry  land  in  a  space  which  conati- 
tutes  but  a  small  portion  of  the  northern  hemisphere  ;  but  it  was  stated 
in  the  preceding  chaptef,  that  the  great  Lowland  of  Siberia,  lying  chiefly 
between  the  latitudes  55^  and  75^  N.  (an  area  nearly  equal  to  all  Eu- 
rope), is  covered  for  the  most  part  by  marine  strata,  which,  from  the 
account  given  by  Pallas,  and  more  recently  by  Sir  R.  Murchison,  belongs 
to  a  period  when  all  or  nearly  all  the  shells  were  of  a  species  still  living 
in  the  north.  The  emergence,  therefore,  of  this  area  from  the  deep  h, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  very  modem  event,  and  must,  as  before  re- 
marked, have  caused  a  great  increase  of  cold  throughout  the  globe. 

Upon  a  review,  then,  of  all  the  facts  above  enumerated,  respecting 
the  ancient  geography  of  the  globe  as  attested  by  geological  monumenta, 
there  appear  good  grounds  for  inferring  that  changes  of  climate  coin* 
cided  with  remarkable  revolutions  in  the  former  position  of  sea  and  land.  A 
wide  expanse  of  ocean,  interspersed  with  islands,  seems  to  have  pervaded 
the  northern  hemisphere  at  the  periods  when  the  Silurian  and  carbonif- 
erous rocks  were  formed,  and  a  warm  and  very  uniform  temperature 
then  prevailed.  Subsequent  modifications  in  climate  accompanied'  the 
deposition  of  the  secondary  formations,  when  repeated  changes  were  ef- 
fected in  the  physical  geography  of  our  northern  latitudes.  Lastly,  the 
refrigeration  became  most  decided,  and  the  climate  most  nearly  assimila- 
ted to  that  now  enjoyed,  when  the  lands  in  Europe  and  northern  Asia  had 
attained  their  full  extension,  and  the  mountain  chains  their  actual  height. 

Soon  after  the  first  publication  of  this  theory  of  climate,  an  objectioii 
was  made  by  an  anonymous  German  critic  in  1838  that  there  are  no 
geological  proofs  of  the  prevalence  at  any  former  period  of  a  temperatora 

*  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  facts  and  iDferences  exhibited  in  this  map  bear 
not  merely  on  the  theory  of  climate  above  proposed,  but  serve  also  to  iUuttrate 
the  views  explained  in  the  third  book  respecting  the  migration  of  ammala  and 
plants  and  the  gradual  extinction  of  species. 

J  See  Sir  R.  Murchison's  Paper  on  the  Alps,  Quart.  Joum.  QeoL  Soa  voL  v. 
ray  Anniversary  Addreaa  for  1850,  ibid,  vol  vl 
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lower  ^han  .that  now  enjoyed  ;  whereas,  if  the  causes  above  assigned 
were  t.lie  true  ones,  it  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that  fossil 
reffiati:is  would  sometimes  indicate  colder  as  well  as  hotter  climates  than 
those  Yiow  established.*  In  answer  to  this  objection,  I  may  suggest, 
thatoimr  present  climates  are  probably  far  more  distant  from  the  extreme 
of  possible  heat  than  from  its  opposite  extreme  of  cold.  A  glance  at 
the  map  (fig.  6,  p.  Ill)  will  show  that  all  the  existing  lands  might  be 
placed  between  the  dOth  parallels  of  latitude  on  each  side  of  the  equator, 
and  tliat  even  then  they  would  by  no  means  fill  that  space.  In  no  other 
pONtion  would  they  give  rise  to  so  high  a  temperature.  But  the  present 
geographical  condition  of  the  earth  is  so  far  removed  from  such  a  state 
of  tbings,  that  the  land  lying  between  the  poles  and  the  parallels  of  30, 
ii  m  great  excess ;  so  much  so  that,  instead  of  being  to  the  sea  in  the 
proportioQ  of  1  to  3,  which  is  as  near  as  possible  the  average  general 
ntio  throughout  the  globe,  it  is  9  to  23. f  Hence  it  ought  not  to  sur- 
prise us  if,  in  our  geological  retrospect,  embracing  perhaps  a  small  part 
ooly  of  a  complete  cycle  of  change  in  the  terrestrial  climates,  we  should 
*»ppen  to  discover  everywhere  the  signs  of  a  higher  temperature.  The 
■^'^ta  hitherto  examined  may  have  originated  when  the  quantity  of  equa- 
^onl  land  was  always  decreasing  and  the  land  in  regions  nearer  the 
poles  augmenting  in  height  and  area,  until  at  length  it  attained  its  pres- 
^^  excess  in  high  latitudes.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  supposing 
^t ,  the  geographical  revolutions  of  which  we  have  hitherto  obtained 
proofs  had  this  general  tendency ;  and  in  that  case  the  refrigeration  must 
havo  been  constant,  although,  for  reasons  before  explained,  the  rate  of 
*^^^Hiig  may  not  have  been  uniform. 

I^  may,  however,  be  as  well  to  recall  the  reader's  attention  to  what 
^*^  l)efore  said  of  the  indication  brought  to  light  of  late  years,  of  a  con- 
^^i^ble  oscillation  of  temperature,  in  the  period  immediately  preceding 
^^  human  era.  We  have  seen  that  on  examining  some  of  the  most 
^^lera  deposits,  those  commonly  called  the  northern  drift  in  Scotland, 
J^land,  and  Canada,  in  which  nearly  all,  in  some  cases,  perhaps  all,  the 
*'^^^  shells  are  of  recent  species,  we  discover  the  signs  of  a  climate  colder 
^^^  that  now  prevailing  in  corresponding  latitudes  on  both  sides  the 
-^Uantic.  It  appears  that  an  arctic  fauna'  specifically  resembling  that 
^  the  present  seas,  extended  farther  to  the  south  than  now.  This  opin- 
^on  is  derived  partly  from  the  known  habitations  of  the  corresponding 
^tving  species,  and  partly  from  the  abundance  of  certain  genera  of  shells 

*  AUgemeioe  Xateratur  Zeitung,  No.  cxxxiz.    July,  1883. 

f  In  this  estimato,  the  space  within  the  antarctic  circle  is  not  taken  into  ac- 
coQot :  if  included,  it  would  probably  add  to  the  excess  of  dry  land  ;  for  the  late 
discoveries  of  Capt  Sir  James  Roes,  who  penetrated  to  lat.  78^  10'  S.,  confirm  the 
ooojecture  of  Captain  Ck>ok  that  the  accumulation  of  antarctic  ice  implies  the  pres- 
ence of  a  certain  quantity  of  terra  firma.  The  number  of  square  miles  on  the  sur 
liee  of  the  globe  are  148,622,000,  the  part  occupied  by  the  sea  being  110,849,000, 
sod  that  by  land,  87,673,000 ;  so  that  the  land  is  very  nearly  to  the  sea  as  1  part 
in  4.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Gardner  that,  according  to  a  rough  approximation,  the 
land  between  the  80^  N.  lat  and  the  pole  occupies  a  space  ab&ut  equ€U  to  thcU  oj 
the  SM,  and  the  land  between  the  30°  S.  lat.  and  the  antarctic  circle  about  one* 
sixteenth  of  that  zone. 
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and  the  absence  of  others.*  The  date  of  the  refrigeration  thus  inferred 
appears  to  coincide  very  nearly  with  the  era  of  the  dispersion  of  erralie 
blocks  over  Europe  and  North  America,  a  phenomenon  which  will  be  as- 
cribed in  the  sequel  (ch.  16)  to  the  cold  then  prevsuling  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  force,  moreover,  of  the  German  critic's  objection  hat 
been  since  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  by  the  larger  and  more  profound 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  last  few  years  of  the  ancient  carboniferous  flora» 
which  has  led  the  ablest  botanists  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  the  climale 
of  the  coal  period  was  remarkable  for  its  warmth,  moisture,  equability 
and  freedom  from  cold,  rather  than  the  intensity  of  its  tropical  Jteat.  We 
are  therefore  no  longer  entitled  to  assume  that  there  has  been  a  constant 
and  gradual  decline  in  the  absolute  amount  of  heat  formerly  contained 
in  the  atmosphere  and  waters  of  the  ocean,  such  as  it  was  conjectured 
might  have  emanated  from  the  incandescent  central  nucleus  of  a  new, 
and  nearly  fluid  planet,  before  the  interior  had  lost,  by  radiation  into 
surrounding  space,  a  great  part  of  its  original  high  temperature. 

AstronomiccU  causes  of  fluctuations  in  climate, — Sir  John  Herschel 
iitis  lately  inquired,  whether  there  are  any  astronomical  causes  which 
may  offer  a  possible  explanation  of  the  difference  between  the  actual 
climate  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  those  which  formerly  appear  to  have 
prevailed.  He  has  entered  upon  this  su\;tject,  he  says,  "  impressed  with 
the  magnificence  of  that  view  of  geological  revolutions,  which  r^raids 
them  rather  as  regular  and  necessary  effects  of  great  and  general  causes, 
than  as  resulting  from  a  series  of  convulsions  and  catastrophes,  regulated 
by  no  laws,  and  reducible  to  no  fixed  principles."  Geometers,  he  adds, 
have  demonstrated  the  absolute  invariability  of  the  mean  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun ;  whence  it  would  at  first  seem  to  follow,  that  the 
mean  annual  supply  of  light  and  heat  derived  from  that  luminary  would 
be  alike  invariable  :  but  a  closer  consideration  of  the  subject  will  show, 
that  this  would  not  be  a  legitimate  conclusion ;  but  that  on  the  contnuy, 
the  mean  amount  of  solar  radiation  is  dependent  on  the  eccentricity  of 
the  earth's  orbit,  and  therefore  liable  to  variation.f 

Now  the  'eccentricity  of  the  orbit,  he  continues,  is  actually  diminish- 
ing, and  has  been  so  for  ages  beyond  the  records  of  history.  In  conse- 
quence, the  ellipse  is  in  a  state  of  approach  to  a  circle,  and  the  annual 
average  of  solar  heat  radiated  to  the  earth  is  actually  on  the  decrease.  So 
far  this  is  in  accordance  with  geological  evidence,  which  indicates  a  gen- 
eral refrigeration  of  climate ;  but  the  question  remains,  whether  the  amount 
of  diminution  which  the  eccentricity  may  have  ever  undergone  can  be  sup- 
posed sufficient  to  account  for  any  sensible  refrigeration.     The  calcula- 

*  See  papers  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanbill,  F.  G.  S^  and  the  author,  Proceedii^ 
GeoL  See.  No.  63,  1839,  also  that  of  ProC  £.  Forbes,  before  cited,  p.  86,  note. 

t  The  theorem  is  thus  stated : — **  The  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  varying,  the  total 
quantity  of  heat  received  by  the  earth  from  the  sun  in  one  revolution  is  inverseljr 
proportional  to  the  minor  axis  of  the  orbit  The  major  axis  is  invariable,  and  tht&t&» 
fore,  of  course,  the  absolute  length  of  the  year :  hence  it  follows  that  the  mean  an- 
nual average  of  heat  will  also  be  in  the  same  inverse  ratio  of  the  minor  azis."— 
OeoL  Trans,  second  series,  vol  Ol  p.  296. 
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I  necessary  to  determine  this  point,  though  practicable,  have  neyer 
jet  been  made,  and  would  be  extremely  laborious ;  for  they  must  em- 
brace all  the  perturbations  which  the  most  influential  planets,  Yenus, 
liars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  would  c-ause  in  the  earth's  orbit,  and  in  each 
other's  movements  round  the  sun. 

The  problem  is  also  very  complicated,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  not 
merely  on  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  but  on  the  assumed  tem- 
perature of  the  celestial  spaces  beyond  the  earth's  atmosphere  ;  a  mat- 
ter still  open  to  discussion,  and  on  which  M.  Fourier  and  Sir  J.  Herschel 
have  arrived  at  very  different  opinions.  But  if,  says  Herschel,  we  sup- 
pose an  extreme  case,  as  if  the  earth's  orbit  should  ever  become  as  ec- 
centric as  that  of  the  planet  Juno  or  Pallas,  a  great  change  of  climate 
ought  be  conceived  to  result,  the  winter  and  summer  temperatures 
bong  sometimes  mitigated,  and  at  others  exaggerated,  in  the  same  lati-> 
tildes. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  calculations  alluded  to  were  exe- 
ented,  as  even  if  they  should  demonstrate,  as  M.  Arago  thinks  highly 
probable,*  that  the  mean  amount  of  solar  radiation  can  never  be  mate- 
lUly  affected  by  irregularities  in  the  earth's  motion,  it  would  still  be 
tstisfactory  to  ascertain  the  point.  Such  inquiries,  however,  can  never 
npereede  the  necessity  of  inv|^igating  the  consequences  of  the  varying 
positbn  of  continents,  shifted  as  we  know  them  to  have  been  during 
•acctssive  epochs,  from  one  part  of  the  globe  to  the  other. 

Another  astronomical  hypothesis  respecting  the  possible  cause  of  sec- 
nltf  variations  in  climate,  has  been  proposed  by  a  distinguished  mathe- 
matjcian  and  philosopher,  M.  Poisson.     He  begins  by  assuming,  Ist, 
that  the  sun  and  our  planetary  system  are  not  stationary,  but  carried 
ODward  by  a  common  movement  through  space  ;  2dly,  that  every  point 
IB  •pace  receives  heat  as  well  as  light  from  innumerable  stars  surround- 
ing it  OQ  all  sides,  so  that  if  a  right  line  of  indefinite  length  be  produced 
ID  any  direction  from  such  a  point,  it  must  encounter  a  star  either  visible 
or  invisible  to  us.     3dly,  He  then  goes  on  to  assume,  that  the  different 
regions  of  space,  which  in  the  course  of  millions  of  years  are  traversed 
hy  oor  system,  must  be  of  very  unequal  temperature,  inasmuch  as  some 
cf  them  must  receive  a  greater,  others  a  less,  quantity  of  radiant  heat 
from  the  g^reat  stellary  inclosure.     If  the  earth,  he  continues,  or  any 
other  large  body,  pass  from  a  hotter  to  a  colder  region,  it  would  not 
readily  lose  in  the  second  all  the  heat  which  it  has  imbibed  in  the  first 
region,  but  retain  a  temperature  increasing  downwards  from  the  surface, 
as  in  the  actual  condition  of  our  planet.f 

Kow  the  opinion  originally  suggested  by  Sir  W.  Herschel,  that  our 
ran  and  its  attendant  planets  were  all  moving  onward  through  space, 
in  the  direction  of  the  constellation  Hercules,  is  very  generally  thought 
by  eminent  astronomers  to  be  confirmed.     But  even  if  its  reality  be 

*  Ann.  da  Bur.  des  Long.  1884. 

4  PoiMoo,  Throne  Math^mat  de  la  Ohalenr,  Comptes  Rendus  de  TAoad  das 
ScL,  Jan.  80, 1887. 
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no  longer  matter  of  doubt,  conjectures  as  to  its  amount  are  still  fagoe 
and  uncertain  ;  and  great,  indeed,  must  be  the  extent  of  the  movement 
before  this  cause  alone  can  work  any  material  alteration  in  the  terrestrial 
climates.  Mr.  Hopkins,  when  treating  of  this  theory,  remarked,  thai  so 
far  as  we  were  acquainted  with  the  position  of  the  stars  not  very  remote 
from  the  sun,  they  seem  to  be  so  distant  from  each  other,  that  there  are 
no  points  in  space  among  them,  where  the  intensity  of  radiating  heftt 
would  be  comparable  to  that  which  the  earth  derives  from  the  sun,  ex- 
cept at  points  very  near  to  each  star.  Thus,  in  order  that  the  earth 
should  derive  a  degree  of  heat  from  stellar  radiation  comparable  to  that 
now  derived  from  the  sun,  she  must  be  in  close  proximity  to  some  par- 
tiqular  star,  leaving  the  aggregate  effect  of  radiation  from  the  other  stars 
nearly  the  same  as  at  present.  This  approximation,  however,  to  a  sin- 
gle star  could  not  take  place  consistently  with  the  preservation  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth  about  the  sun,  according  to  its  present  laws. 

Suppose  our  sun  should  approach  a  star  within  the  present  distance 
of  Neptune.  That  planet  could  no  longer  remain  a  member  of  the  solar 
system,  and  the  motions  of  the  other  planets  would  be  disturbed  in  a 
degree  which  no  one  has  ever  contemplated  as  probable  since  the  exist- 
ence of  the  solar  system.  But  such  a  star,  supposing  it  to  be  no  krger 
than  the  sun,  and  to  emit  the  same  quan^y  of  heat,  would  not  send  to 
the  earth  much  more  than  one- thousand tn  part  of  the  heat  which  she 
derives  from  the  sun,  and  would  therefore  produce  only  a  very  small 
change  in  terrestrial  temperature.* 

Variable  splendor  of  stars. — There  is  still  another  astronomical  sug- 
gestion respecting  the  possible  causes  of  secular  variations  in  the  terres- 
trial climates  which  deserves  notice.  It  has  long  been  known  that  cer- 
tain stars  are  liable  to  great  and  periodical  fluctuations  in  splendor,  and 
Sir  J.  Herschel  has  lately  ascertained  (Jan.  1840),  that  a  large  and 
brilliant  star,  called  alpha  Orionis,  sustained,  in  the  course  of  six  weeks, 
a  loss  of  nearly  half  its  light.  '*  This  phenoiAenon,*'  he  remarks,  "  can- 
not fail  to  awaken  attention,  and  revive  those  speculations  which  were 
first  put  forth  by  my  father  Sir  W.  Herschel,  respecting  the  possibility 
of  a  change  in  the  lustre  of  our  sun  itself.  If  there  really  be  a  commu- 
nity of  nature  between  the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  every  proof  that  we  ob- 
tain of  the  extensive  prevalence  of  such  periodical  changes  in  those  re- 
mote bodies,  adds  to  the  probability  of  finding  something  of  the  kind 
nearer  home."  Referring  then  to  the  possible  bearing  of  such  facts  on 
ancient  revolutions,  in  terrestrial  climates,  he  says,  that  "  it  is  a  matter 
of  observed  fact,  that  many  stars  have  undergone,  in  past  ages,  within 
the  records  of  astronomical  history,  very  extensive  changes  in  apparent 
lustre,  without  a  change  of  distance  adequate  to  producing  such  an  ef- 
fect. If  our  sun  were  even  intrinsically  much  brighter  than  at  present^ 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  surface  of  our  globe  would,  of  course,  be 
proportionally  greater.     I  speak  now  not  of  periodical,  but  of  secular 

*  Quart  Joura  GeoL  Soc.  1863,  p.  62. 
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changes.  But  the  argument  is  complicated  with  the  consideration  of 
the  possibly  imperfect  transparency  of  the  celestial  spaces,  and  with  tho 
cause  of  that  imperfect  transparency,  which  may  be  due  to  materia 
DOQ-Juminous  particles  diffused  irregularly  in  patches  analogous  to  neb- 
ute,  but  of  greater  extent — to  cosmical  clouds,  in  short— of  whose  ex- 
istence we  have,  I  think,  some  indication  in  the  singular  and  apparently 
capricious  phenomena  of  temporary  stars,  and  perhaps  in  the  recent 
extraordinary  sudden  increase  and  hardly  less  sudden  diminution  of 

Mox^e  re^tly  (1852)  Schwabe  has  observed  that  the  spots  on  the 
ton  altemfoely  increase  and  decrease  in  the  course  of  every  ten  years, 
and  Captain  Sabine  has  pointed  out  that  this  variable  obscuration  coin- 
cides iu  time  both  as  to  its  maximum  and  minimum  with  changes  in  all 
those    terrestrial   magnetic  variations  which  are  caused  by  the  sun. 
Hence  he  infers  that  the  period  of  alteration  in  the  spots  is  a  solar  mag- 
1^  period.    Assuming  such  to  be  the  case,  the  variable  light  of  some 
Stan  may  indicate  a  similar  phenomenon,  or  they  may  be  stellar  mag- 
D^  periods,  differing  only  in  the  degree  of  obscuration  and  its  dura- 
tion.    And  as  hitherto  we  have  perceived  no  fluctuation  in  the  heat 
received  by  the  earth  from  the  sun  coincident  with  the  solar  magnetic 
period,  80  the  fluctuations  m  th^  brilliancy  of  the  stars  may  not  per- 
haps be  attended  with  any  perceptible  alteration  in  their  power  of  ra- 
diating heat .  But  before  we  can  speculate  with  advantage  in  this  new 
and  interesting  field  of  inquiry,  we  require  more  facts  and  obsei-vations. 
Supposed  gradual  diminution  of  the  earth's  primitive  heat, — ^The 
gradual  diminution  of  the  supposed  primitive  heat  of  the  globe  has  been 
lesorled  to  by  many  geologists  as  the  principal  cause  of  alterations  of 
climate.    The  matter  of  our  planet  is  imagined,  in  accordance  with  the 
eODJ^tures  of  Leibnitz,  to  have  been  oiiginally  in  an  intensely  heated 
Btat«»  and  to  have  been  parting  ever  since  with  portions  of  its  heat,  and 
ai  the  same  time  contracting  its  dimensions.     There  are,  undoubtedly, 
good  grounds  for  inferring  from  recent  observation  and  experiment,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  increases  as  we  descend  from  -the  surface 
to  ihat  slight  depth  to  which  man  can  penetrate :   but  there  are  no 
positiTe  proofs  of  a  secular  decrease  of  internal  heat  accompanied  by 
contraction.     On  the  contrary,  La  Place  has  shown,  by  reference  to 
astronomical  observations  made  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  that  in  the 
last  two  thousand  years  at  least  there  has  been  no  sensible  contraction 
of  the  globe  by  cooling ;  for  had  this  been  the  case,  even  to  an  ex- 
tremely small  amount,  the  day  would  have  been  shortened,  whereas  its 
Jeogth  has  certainly  not  diminished  during  that  period  by  ^-J^th  of  a 
second. 

Baron  Fourier,  after  making  a  curious  series  of  experiments  on  the 
cooling  of  mcandescent  bodies,  considers  it  to  be  proved  mathematically, 
tliat  the  actual  distribution  of  heat  in  the  earth's  envelope  is  precisely 

*  Proceediogs  Roy.  ABtronom.  Soc.  Xo.  iil  Jaa  1840. 
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that  which  would  have  taken  place  if  the  globe  had  been  formed  in  a 
medium  of  a  very  high  temperature,  and  had  afterwards  been  consiBiitly 
cooled.*  He  contends,  that  although  no  contraction  can  be  demoii- 
strated  to  have  taken  place  within  the  historical  period  (the  opeiatioa 
being  slow  and  the  time  of  observation  limited),  yet  it  is  no  less  certam 
that  heat  is  annually  passing  out  by  radiation  from  the  interior  oi  the 
globe  into  the  planetary  spaces.  He  even  undertook  to  demonsinle 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  thus  transmitted  into  space  in  the  course  of 
every  century,  through  every  square  metre  of  the  earth's  surface,  would 
suffice  to  melt  a  column  of  ice  having  a  square  metre  for^  base,  and 
being  three  metres  (or  9  feet  10  inches)  high. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  denied,  that  there  is  any  assignable  mode  in 
which  the  heat  thus  lost  by  radiation  can  be  agam  restored  to  the  eartb» 
and  consequently  the  interior  of  our  planet  must,  from  the  moment  of 
its  creation,  have  been  subject  to  refrigeration,  and  is  destined  together 
with  the  sun  and  stars  forever  to  grow  colder.  But  I  shall  pobt  out 
in  the  sequel  (chapter  31)  many  objections  to  these  views,  and  to  the 
theory  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  earth's  central  nucleus,  and  shall  then 
inquire  how  far  the  observed  augmentation  of  temperature,  as  we  de- 
scend below  the  surface,  may  be  referable  to  other  causes  unconnected 
with  the  supposed  pristine  fluidity  of  the  entire  i^lobe. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THEORY    OF   THE   PROORESSFVE   DEVELOPMENT    OF    ORGANIC   UFS   AT 
BUCCESBIVE    GEOLOOIOAL   PERIODS. 

Tboory  of  the  proeresnre  developmont  of  organic  life — Evidence  in  its  rapport 
iocoDclusive — Vertebrated  animals,  and  plants  of  the  most  perfect  organixatM, 
in  strata  of  very  high  antiquity — Differences  between  the  organic  remaint  oi ' 
successive  formations — Comparative  modem  origin  of  the  human  race — Thii 
popular  doctrine  of  successive  development  not  established  by  the  admiMioc 
that  man  is  of  modem  origin — Introduction  of  man,  to  what  extent  a  change  in 
the  system. 

Progressive  development  of  organic  life, — In  the  preceding  chapters  1 
have  considered  whether  revolutions  in  the  general  climate  of  the  globe 
afford  any  just  ground  of  opposition  to  the  doctrine  that  the  fomier 
changes  of  the  earth  which  are  treated  of  in  geology  belong  to  one  un-  ^ 
interrupted  series  of  physical  events  governed  by  ordinary  causee. 
Against  this  doctrine  some  popular  arguments  have  been  derived  from 
the  great  vicissitudes  of  the  organic  creation  in  times  past ;   I  shall 

*  See  a  Memoir  on  the  Temperature  of  the  Terrestrial  Globe,  and  the  FlaPMi* 
arv  Spaces,  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  Phys.  torn,  zxvil  p.  186.    Oct  1824. 
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therefore  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  such  objections,  which  have  beec 
thos  formally  advanced  by  the  late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  "  It  is  im- 
possible/' he  affirms,  "  to  defend  the  proposition,  that  the  present  order 
of  things  is  the  ancient  and  constant  order  of  nature,  only  modified  by 
exJBtiog  laws :  in  those  strata  which  are  deepest,  and  which  must,  con- 
seqoently,  be  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  deposited,  forms  even  of  ve- 
f;etsble  life  are  rare ;  shells  and  vegetable  remains  are  found  in  the  next 
order ;  the  bones  of  fishes  and  oviparous  reptiles  exist  in  the  following 
dais ;  the  remains  of  birds,  with  those  of  the  same  genera  mentioned 
before, in  t|p  next  order;  those  of  quadrupeds  of  extinct  species  in  a 
ttiU  more  recent  class ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  loose  and  slightly  consoli- 
dited  strata  of  gravel  and  sand,  and  which  are  usually  called  diluvian 
formations,  that  the  remains  of  animals  such  as  now  people  the  globe 
•re  found,  with  others  belonging  to  extinct  species.  But,  in  none  of 
these  formations,  whether  called  secondary,  tertiary,^  or  diluvial,  have 
the  remains  of  man,  or  any  of  his  works,  been  discovered  ;  and  who- 
*w  dwells  upon  this  subject  must  be  convinced,  that  the  present  order 
of  things,  and  the  comparatively  recent  existence  of  man  as  the  mastei 
of  the  globe,  is  as  certain  as  the  destruction  of  a  former  and  a  different 
Older,  and  the  extinction  of  a  number  of  living  forms  which  have  no 
types  in  being.  In  the  oldest  secondary  strata  there  are  no  remains  of 
wch  animals  as  now  belong  lo  the  surface ;  and  in  the  rocks,  which 
nay  be  regarded  as  more  recently  deposited,  these  remains  occur  but 
nrely.and  with  abundance  of  extinct  species  ; — ^there  seems,  as  it  were, 
A  gradual  approach  to  the  present  system  of  things,  and  a  succession  of 
destructions  and  creations  preparatory  to  the  existence  of  man."* 

In  the  above  passages,  the  author  deduces  two  important  conclusions 
from  geological  data :  first,  that  in  the  successive  groups  of  strata, 
from  the  oldest  to  the  most  recent,  there  is  a  progressive  development 
of  organic  life,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complicated  forms ; — 
Mcoodly,  that  man  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  these  conclu- 
it^D>  he  regards  as  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine,  "  that  the  present 
order  of  things  is  the  ancient  and  constant  order  of  nature  only  modified 
by  cnstmg  laws." 

With  respect,  then,  to  the  first  of  these  propositions,  we  *may  ask 
whether  the  theory  of  the  progressive  development  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  and  their  successive  advancement  from  a  simple  to  a  more 
p^*^*^  state,  has  any  secure  foundation  in  fact  ?  No  geologists  who 
are  m  possession  of  all  the  data  now  established  respecting  fossil  re- 
niAUi,  will  for  a  moment  contend  for  the  doctrine  in  all  its  detail,  as 
lad  down  by  the  distinguished  philosopher  to  whose  opinions  we  have 
referred :  btit  naturalists,  who  are  not  unacquainted  with  recent  disoov- 
erwM,  continue  to  defend  it  in  a  modified  form.  They  say  that  in  the 
first  period  of  the  world  (by  which  they  mean  the  earliest  of  which  we 
oAfe  yet  brought  to  light  any  memorials),  the  vegetation  was  charac- 
tefned  by  a  predominance  of  cryptogamic  plants,  whjle  the  animals 
*  Sir  H.  Davy,  CooaoUtioDB  in  Travel :  Dialogue  III.  "  The  UnknowD." 
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which  coexisted  were  almost  entirely  confined  to .  zoophytes,  testacea, 
and  a  few  fish.  Plants  of  a  less  simple  structure,  conifers  and  cyca- 
de»,  flourished  largely  in  the  next  epoch,  when  oviparous  reptiles  began 
also  to  abound.  Lastly,  the  terrestrial  flora  became  most  diversified 
and  most  perfect  when  the  highest  orders  of  animals,  the  mammalifl 
and  birds,  were  called  into  exbtence. 

Now  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  many  naturalists  arc 
guilty  of  no  small  inconsistency  in  endeavoring  to  connect  the  phe^ 
nomena  of  the  earliest  vegetation  with  a  nascent  condition  of  orgamc  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  deduce  from  the  numerical  pr^minance  ol 
certain  forms,  the  greater  heat  or  uniformity  of  the  ancient  climate 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  latter  conclusion  are  without  any  force 
unless  we  can  assume  that  the  rules  followed  by  the  Author  of  Naton 
in  the  creation  and  distiibution  of  organic  beings  were  the  same  for- 
merly as  now ;  and  that,  as  certain  families  of  animals  and  plants  an 
now  most  abundant  in,  or  exclusively  confined  to  regions  where  there  ii 
a  certain  temperature,  a  certain  degree  of  humidity,  a  certain  intensit} 
of  light,  and  other  conditions,  so  also  analogous  phenomena  were  ez 
hibited  at  every  former  era. 

If  this  postulate  be  denied,  and  the  prevalence  of  particular  famfliei 
be  declared  to  depend  on  a  certain  order  of  precedence  in  the  introduc 
tion  of  different  classes  into  the  earth,  and  if  it  be  maintained  that  th< 
standard  of  organization  was  raised  successively,  we  must  theft  ascribi 
the  numerical  preponderance,  in  the  earlier  ages,  of  plants  of  simplei 
structure,  not  to  the  heat,  or  other  climatal  conditions,  but  to  those  dif 
ferent  laws  which  regulate  organic  life  in  newly  created  worlds. 

Before  we  can  infer  a  warm  and  uniform  temperature  in  high  lati 
tudes,  from  the  presence  of  250  species  of  ferns,  some  of  them  arbo 
rescent,  accompanied  by  lycopadiacse  of  large  size,  and  araucarisB,  w< 
must  be  permitted  to  assume,  that  at  all  times,  past,  present,  anc 
future,  a  heated  and  moist  atmosphere  pervading  the  northern  hemi 
sphere  has  a  tendency  to  produce  in  the  vegetation  a  predominance  ^ 
analogous  forms. 

It  should  moreover  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  are  considering  th< 
question  of  development  from  a  botanical  point  of  view,  that  natuniUst 
are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to^  the  existence  of  an  ascending  scale  o 
organization  in  the  vegetable  world  corresponding  to  that  which  is  Ter 
generally  recognized  in  animals.  "  From  the  sponge  to  man,"  in  ih< 
language  of  De  Bienville,  there  may  be  a  progressive  chain  of  being 
although  often  broken  and  imperfect ;  but  if  we  seek  to  classify  plant 
according  to  a  linear  arrangement,  ascending  gradually  from  the  lichei 
to  the  lily  or  the  rose,  we  encounter  incomparably  greater  difficidtiei 
Yet  the  doctrine  of  a  more  highly  developed  organization  in  the  plant 
created  at  successive  periods  presupposes  the  admission  of  such  i 
graduated  scale. 

We  have  as  yet  obtained  but  scanty  information  respecting  the  stati 
of  the  terrestrial  flora  at  periods  antecedent  to  the  coal.    In  the  carboo 
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iferous  epoch,  about  500  species  of  fossil  plants  are  enumerated  bj 
Adolpbe  Brongniart,  which  we  may  safely  regard  as  a  mere  fragment  of 
an  ancieat  flora ;  ^ince,  in  Europe  alone,  there  are  now  no  less  than 
11,000  living  species.     I  have  already  hinted  that  the  plants  which 
produced  coal  were  not  drifted  from  a  distance,  but  that  nearly  all  of 
them  grew  on  the  spots  where  they  became  fossil.     They  appear  to 
have  belonged,  as  before  explained  (p.  115),  to  a  peculiar  class  of  sta- 
fioiw,— to  low  level  and  swampy  regions,  in  the  deltas  of  large  rivers, 
ifightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     From  the  study,  there- 
fore, of  such  a  vegetation,  we  can  derive  but  little  insight  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  contemporaneous  upland  flora,  still  less  of  the  plants  of  the 
.  DOontaiDOus  or  Alpine  country ;  and  if  so,  w<2  are  enabled  to  account 
far  the  apparent  monotony  of  the  vegetation,  although  its  uniform 
duncter  was  doubtless  in  part  owing  to  a  greater  uniformity  of  climate 
then  prevailing  throughout  the  globe.    Some  of  the  commonest  trees  of 
this  period,  such  as  the  eigillariee,  which  united  the  stnicture  of  ferns 
ttd  of  cycadese,  departed  very  widely  from  all  known  living  types. 
The  coniferee  and  ferns,  on  the  contrary,  were  very  closely  allied  to 
fiviog  genera.     It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  exogens  of  Lindley 
(dicotyledonous    angiosperms    of   Brongniart),  which   comprise  four- 
fifths  of  the  living  flora  of  the  globe,  and  include  all  the  forest  trees  of 
Europe  except  the  fir-tribe,  have  yet  been  discovered  in  the  coal  meas- 
ures, and  a  very  small  number — fifteen  species  only— of  monocotyle- 
dona.  If  several  of  these  last  are  true  plants,  an  opinion  to  which  Messrs. 
LiiKiley,  Unger,  Corda,  and  other  botanists  of  note  incline,  the  question 
whether  any  of  the  most  highly  organized  plants  are  to  be  met  with  m 
ancient  strata  is  at  once  answered  in  the  affirmative.     But  the  determi- 
nation of  these  palms  being  doubtful,  we  have  as  yet  in  the  coal  no 
positive  proofs  either  of  the  existence  of  the  most  perfect,  or  of  the 
most  simple  forms  of  flowering  or  flowerless  vegetation.     We  have  no 
fungi,  lichens,  hepatici  or  mosses :  yet  this  latter  class  may  have  been 
40  fully  represented  then  as  now. 

In  the  flora  of  the  secondary  eras,  all  botanists  agree  that  palms 
existed,  although  in  Europe  plants  of  the  family  of  zamia  and  cycas 
together  with  coniferae  predominated,  and  must  have  given  a  peculiar 
aspect  to  the  flora.  As  only  200  or  300  species  of  plants  are  known 
in  all  the  rocks  ranging  from  the  Trias  to  the  Oolite  inclusive,  our  data 
•re  too  scanty  as  yet  to  affirm  whether  the  vegetation  of  this  second 
epoch  Was  or  was  not  on  the  whole  of  a  simpler  organization  than  that 
of  OUT  own  times. 

Ib  the  Lower  Cretaceous  formation,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  leaves 
oC  A  great  many  dicotyledonous  trees  have  lately  been  discovered  by 
I>r  Dcbey,  establishing  the  important  fact  of  the  coexistence  of  a  large 
DiUDber  of  angiosperms  with  cycadese,  and  with  that  rich  reptilian  fauna 
eomprising  the  ichthyosaur,  plesiosaur,  and  pterodactyl,  which  some  had 
anppoaed  to  indicate  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  unfavorable  to  a  dicoty- 
icdoooQB  vegetation. 
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The  number  of  plants  hitherto  obtained  from  tertiary  strata  of  di£Eer 
ent  ages  is  very  limited,  but  is  rapidly  increasing.  Thtj  are  refeimbk 
to  a  much  greater  variety  of  families  and  classes  than  an  equal  numbei 
of  fossil  species  taken  from  secondary  or  primary  rocks,  the  angk^ 
sperms  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  gymnosperms  and  accogeoi 
as  in  the  present  flora  of  the  globe.  This  greater  variety  may,  doubtless 
be  partly  ascribed  to  the  greater  diversity  of  stations  in  which  the  planti 
grew,  as  we  have  in  this  case  an  opportunity,  rarely  enjoyed  in  study* 
ing  the  secondary  fossils,  of  investigating  inland  or  lacustrine  depositi 
accumulated  at  different  heights  above  the  sea,  and  containing  the  me 
morials  of  plants  washed  down  from  adjoining  mounttins. 

In  regard,  then,  to  the  strata  from  the  cretaceous  to  the  uppermosl 
tertiary  inclusive,  we  may  affirm  that  we  find  in  them  all  the  prinoipa] 
classes  of  living  plants,  and  during  this  vast  lapse  of  time  four -or  ^n 
eomplete  changes  in  the  vegetation  occurred,  yet  no  step  whatever  wai 
made  in  advance  at  any  oS  these  periods  by  the  addition  of  more  higblj 
organized  species. 

If  we  next  turn  to  the  fossils  of  the  animal  kingdom,  we  may  inquire 
whether,  when  they  are  arranged  by  the  geologists  in  a  chronologica] 
series,  they  imply  that  beings  of  more  highly  developed  structure  and 
greater  intelligence  entered  upon  the  earth  at  successive  epochs,  those 
of  the  simplest  organization  being  the  first  created,  and  those  men 
highly  organized  being  the  last. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Silurian  fauna  is  at  present  derived  entirel) 
from  rocks  of  marine  origin,  no  fresh- water  strata  of  such  high  antiqnitji 
having  yet  been  met  with.  The^  fossils,  however,  of  these  ancient  rocb 
at  once  reduce  the  theory  of  progressive  development  to  within  ver^ 
narrow  limits,  for  already  they  comprise  a  very  full  representation  of  the 
radiata,  mollusca,  and  articulata  proper  to  the  sea.  Thus,  in  the  great 
division  of  radiata,  we  find  asteriod  and  helianthoid  zoophytes,  be- 
sides crinoid  and  cystidean  echinoderms.  In  the  mollusca,  between 
200  and  300  species  of  cephalopoda  are  enumerated.  In  the  articulata 
we  have  the  crustaceans  represented  by  more  than  200  species  of  trilo 
bites,  besides  other  genera  of  the  same  class.  The  remains  of  fish  arc 
as  yet  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Silurian  series ;  but  some  ol 
these  belong  to  placoid  fish,  which  occupy  a  high  grade  in  the  scale  of 
organization.  Some  naturalists  have  assumed  that  the  earliest  fauni 
was  exclusively  marine,  because  we  have  not  yet  found  a  single  Silurian 
helix,  insect,  bird,  terrestrial  reptile  or  mammifer ;  but  when  we  cany 
back  our  investigation  to  a  period  so  remote  from  the  present,  we  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  if  the  only  accessible  strata  should  be  limited  tc 
deposits  formed  far  from  land,  because  the  ocean  probably  occupied 
then,  as  now,  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  After  so  many 
entire  geographical  revolutions,  the  chances  are  nearly  three  to  one  in 
favor  of  our  finding  that  such  small  portions  of  the  existing  continents 
and  islands  as  expose  Silurian  strata  to  view,  should  coincide  in  poutioo 
with  the  ancient  ocean  rather  than  the  land.    We  must  not»  therefore^ 
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ttio  basiily  infer,  from  the  absence  of,  fossil  bones  of  mammalia  in  the 
older  rocks,  that  the  highest  class  of  vertebrated  animals  did  not  exist 
in  remoter  ages.  There  are  regions  at  present,  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  coextensive  in  area  with  the  continents  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  where  we  might  dredge  the  bottom  and  draw  up  thousands 
of  shells  and  corals,  without  obtaining  one  bone  of  a  land  quadruped. 
Sappoee  our  mariners  were  to  report,  that,  on  sounding  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  near  some  coral  reefs,  and  at  some  distance  ij-om  the  land,  they 
drew  up  on  hooks  attached  to  their  line  portions  of  a  leopard,  elephant, 
or  tapir,  should  we  not  be  skeptical  as  to  the  accuracy  of  their  state- 
ments? and  if  we  had  no  doubt  of  their  veracity,  might  we  not  suspect 
them  to  be  unskilful  naturalists?  or,  if  the  fact  ^ere  unquestioned, 
■kHild  we  not  be  disposed  to  believe  that  some  vessel  had  been  wreck- 
ed on  the  spot  ? 

The  casualties  must  always  be  rare  by  which  land  quadrupeds  are 

swept  by  rivers  far  out  into  the  open  sea,  and  still  rarer  the  contingency 

cf  such  a  floating  body  not  being  devoured  by  sharks  or  other  preda- 

•*<Ki8  fish,  such  as  were  those  of  which  we  find  the  teeth  preserved  in 

•^*iie  of  the  carboniferous  strata.     But  if  the  carcass  should  escape,  and 

wmld  happen  to  sink  where  sediment  was  in  the  act  of  accumulating, 

•*^  if  the  numerous  causes  of  subsequent  disintegration  should  not  ef- 

■ce  all  traces  of  the  body,  included  for  countless  ages  in  solid  rock,  is 

•*  not  contrary  to  all  calculation  of  chances  that  we  should  hit  upon  the 

***ct  spot — that  mere  point  in  the  bed  of  an  ancient  ocean,  where  the 

precious  relic  was  entombed  ?     Can  we  expect  for  a  moment,  when  we 

**^e  only  succeeded,  amidst  several  thousand  fragments  of  corals  and 

^*®'la,  in  finding  a  few  bones  of  <zquatic  or  amphibious  animals,  that  we 

*"*>Uld  meet  with  a  single  skeleton  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  ? 

Clarence,  in  his  dream,  saw,  "  in  the  sMmy  bottom  of  the  deep," 

a  thousand  fearful  wrecks ; 

A  thousand  men,  that  fishes  g^aw'd  upon : 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl. 

^M  he  also  beheld,  amid  "  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scattered  by,"  the 
^'^Tcasses  of  lions,  deer,  and  the  other  wild  tenants  of  the  forest  and  the 
plain,  the  fiction  would  have  been  deemed  unworthy  of  the  genius  of 
^hakspeare.  So  daring  a  disregard  of  probability  and  violation  of  anal- 
^^  would  have  been  condemned  as  unpardonable,  even  where  the  poet 
"^as  painting  those  incongruous  images  which  present  themselves  to  a 
^turbed  imagination  during  the  visions  of  the  nighl. 

Until  lately  it  was  supposed  that  the  old  red  sandstone,  or  Devonian 
Wcks,  contained  no  vertebrate  remains  except  those  of  fish,  but  in  1850 
the  footprints  of  a  chelonian,  and  in  1851  the  skeleton  of  a  reptile,  al- 
lied both  to  the  batrachians  and  lizards;  were  found  in  a  sandstone  of 
that  age  near  Elgin  in  Scotland.*     Up  to  the  year  1844  it  was  laid 

*  Quart  Joom.  GeoL  Soc  1862. 
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down  as  a  received  dogma  in  many  works  of  high  authority  m  geology, 
that  reptiles  were  not  created  until  after  the  close  of  the  carboniferoos 
epoch.  In  the  course  of  that  year,  however,  Hermann  Von  Meyer  an- 
nounced the  discovery,  in  the  coal  measures  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  of  a 
reptile,  called  by  him  Apateon,  related  to  the  salamanders ;  and  in 
1847  three  species  of  another  genus,  called  archegosaurus  by  Goldfoss, 
were  obtained  from  the  coal  of  Saarbruck,  between  Treves  and  Stitis- 
burg.  The  footprints  of  a  large  quadruped,  probably  batrachian,  had 
also  been  observed  by  Dr.  King  in  the  carboniferous  rocks  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1844.  The  first  example  of  the  bones  of  a  reptile  in  the  Coal 
of  North  America  was  detected  so  lately  as  September,  1852,  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Dawson  and  myself  in  Nova  Scotia.  These  remains,  referred  by 
Messrs.  Wyman  and  Owen  to  a  perennibranchiate  batrachian,  were  met 
with  in  the  interior  of  an  erect  fossil  tree,  apparently  a  sigillaria.  They 
seem  clearly  to  have  been  introduced  together  with  sediment  into  Uie 
tree,  during  its  submergence  and  after  it  had  decayed  and  was  standing 
as  a  hollow  cylinder  of  bark,  this  bark  being  now  converted  into  coaL 

When  Agassiz,  in  his  great  work  on  fossil  fish,  described  153  spedes 
of  ichthyolitcs  from  the  Coal,  he  found  them  to  consist  of  94  placoids, 
belonging  to  the  families  of  shark  and  ray,  and  58  ganoids.  One  fam- 
ily of  the  latter  he  called  **  sauroid  fish,"  including  the  megalicthys  and 
holoptychius,  often  of  great  size,  and  all  predaceous.  Although  tme 
fish,  and  not  intermediate  between  that  class  and  reptiles,  they  seem  to 
have  been  more  highly  organized  than  any  living  fish,  reminding  U8  of 
the  skeletons  of  saurians  by  the  close  suture  of  their  cranial  bones,  their 
large  conical  teeth,  striated  longitudinally,  and  the  articulation  of  the 
spinous  processes  with  the  vertebrae.  Among  living  species  they  are 
most  nearly  allied  to  the  lepidosteus,  or  bony  pike  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can rivers.  Before  the  recent  progress  of  discovery  above  alluded  to 
had  shown  the  fallacy  of  such  ideas,  it  was  imagined  by  some  geolo- 
gists that  this  ichthyic  type  was  the  more  highly  developed,  because  it 
took  the  lead  at  the  head  of  nature  before  the  class  of  reptiles  had  been 
created.  The  confident  assumption  indulged  in  till  the  year  1 844,  that 
reptiles  were  first  introduced  into  the  earth  in  the  Permian  period*  shows 
the  danger  of  taking  for  granted  that  the  date  of  the  creation  of  any 
family  of  animals  or  plants  in  past  time  coincides  with  the  age  of  the 
oldest  stratified  rock  in  which  the  geologist  has  detected  its  remains. 
Nevertheless,  after  repeated  disappointments,  we  find  some  naturalists 
as  much  disposed  as  ever  to  rely  on  such  negative  evidence,  and  to  feel 
now  as  sure  that  reptiles  were  not  introduced  into  the  earth  till  after 
the  Silurian  epoch,  as  they  were  in  1844,  that  they  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  an  era  subsequent  to  the  carboniferous. 

Scanty  as  is  the  information  hitherto  obtained  in  regard  to  the  artioa- 
lata  of  the  coal  formation,  we  have  at  least  ascertamed  that  some  in- 
sects winged  their  way  through  the  ancient  forests.  In  the  ironstone 
of  Coalbrook  Dale,  two  species  of  coleoptera  of  the  Linnaean  genus  cnr- 
oulio  have  been  met  with :  and  a  neuropterous  insect  resembling  a  oo* 
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ijdalis,  together  with  another  of  the  same  order  related  to  the  phas« 
fflidaB.  As  an  example  of  the  insectivorous  arachnidae,  I  may  mentior 
the  seorpion  of  the  Bohemian  coal,  figured  by  Count  Sternberg,  in  which 
eren  the  eyes,  skin,  and  minute  hairs  were  preserved.*  We  need  not 
despair,  therefore,  of  obtaining  eventually  fossil  representatives  of  all 
the  principal  orders  of  hezapods  and  arachnidse  in  carboniferous  strata. 
Next  in  chronological  order  above  the  Coal  comes  the  allied  Magne- 
■an  Limestone,  or  Permian  group,  and  the  secondary  formations  from 
the  Trias  to  the  Chalk  inclusive.  These  rocks  comprise  the  monuments 
of  a  long  series  of  ages  in  which  reptiles  of  every  variety  of  size,  form, 
and  structure  peopled  the  earth ;  so  that  the  whole  period,  and  especially 
that  of  the  Lias  and  OaUte,  has  been  sometimes  called  "  the  age  of  rep- 
tilea.'*  As  there  are  now  mammalia  entirely  confined  to  the  land ;  others 
which,  like  the  bat  and  vampire,  fly  in  the  air ;  others,  again,  of  amphibi- 
ons  habits,  frequenting  rivers,  like  the  hippopotamus,  otter,  and  beaver ; 
others  exclusively  aquatic  and  marine,  like  the  seal,  whale,  and  narwal ; 
•0  in  the  early  ages  under  consideration,  there  were  terrestrial,  winged; 
•nd  aquatic  reptiles.  There  were  iguanodons  walking  on  the  land,  ptero- 
dactyls winging  their  way  through  the  ur,  monitors  and  crocodiles  in 
the  rivers,  and  ichthyosaurs  and  plesiosaurs  in  the  ocean.  It  appears 
>ko  that  some  of  these  ancient  saurians  approximated  more  nearly  in 
their  organization  to  the  type  of  living  mammalia  than  do  any  of  the 
reptiles  now  existing.f 

In  the  vast  range  of  strata  above  alluded  to,  comprising  the  Permian, 
*he  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone  and  Muschelkalk,  the  Lias,  Oolite, 
'^ealden,  Green-sand,  and  Chalk,  scarcely  any  well-authenticated  in- 
•^•nces  of  the  occurrence  of  fossil  birds  in  Europe  are  on  record,  and 
^«y  two  or  three  of  fossil  mammalia. 

^**  regard  to  the  absence  of  birds,  they  are  usually  wanting,  for  rea- 

^^^'^^    afterwards  to  be  explained  (see  chap.  47),  in  deposits  of  all  ages, 

^^n.  in  the  tertiary  periods,  where  we  know  that  birds  as  well  as  land 

HtofJfQpgjg  abounded.     Some  at  least  of  the  fossil  remains  formerly  re- 

r*^<i  to  this  class  in  the  Wealden  (a  great  freshwater  deposit  below 

^  ^halk),  have  been  recently  shown  by  Mr.  Owen  to  belong  to  ptero- 

5^t.^l8.J    But  in  North  America  still  more  ancient  indications  of  the 

^^^tence  of  the  feathered  tribe  have  been  detected,  the  fossil  foot-marks 

^  great  variety  of  species,  of  various  sizes,  some  larger  than  the  ostrich, 

,  *^^rB  smaller  >than  the  plover,  having  been  observed.     These  bipeds 

T?^c  left  marks  of  their  footsteps  on  strata  of  an  age  decidedly  interme- 

^te  between  the  Lias  and  the  Coal.§ 

llie  examples  of  mammalia,  above  alluded  to,  are  confined  to  the  Trias 
^d  the  Oolite.  In  the  former,  the  evidence  is  as  yet  limited  to  two 
^'^^l  molar  teeth,  described  by  Professor  Plieninger  in  1847,  under  the 

*  Backland*8  Bridgewater  Treati«e,  p.  409. 

'  0weD*8  Report  on  "British  Fosail  Reptilea,  to  Brit.  Soc"  1841,  p.  200. 
Quart  Jouni.  Geol.  Soc.  Na  6.  p.  96. 
^  See  Hitchcock's  Report  on  Geol  of  MaasachoBetts,  and  Lyell's  Traveli  fa 
Kth  America,  chap.  12. 
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generic  name  of  Microlestes.  They  were  found  near  Stuttgart,  and  pos- 
sess the  double  fangs  so  characteristic  of  mammalia.*  The  other  foMQ 
remains  of  the  same  class  were  derived  from  one  of  the  inferior  members 
of  the  oolitic  series  in  Oxfordshire,  and  afford  more  full  and  satisiiaotory 
evidence,  consbting  of  the  lower  jaws  of  three  species  of  small  quadru- 
oeds  about  the  size  of  a  mole.   Cuvier,  when  he  saw  one  of  them  (duiiiig 

Fl((.a  iraiuralSiM. 


% 

Thj)meoOi9xiumTnfo^tii  iValeneiennet).    Amphith«rliuii  (OtMn).    Lower >ir,fkwiith« 
•  slate  ot  Stonesfleld,  near  Ozfordt 

a  visit  to  Oxford  in  1818),  referred  it  to  the  marsupial  order,  stating, 
however,  that  it  differed  from  all  known  camivora  in  having  ten  mdliur 
teeth  in  a  row.  [['rofessor  Owen  afterwards  pointed  out  that  the  jaw 
belonged  to  an  extinct  genus,  having  considerable  affinity  to  a  newlj 
discovered  Australian  mammifer,  the  Myrmeccbius  of  Waterhouse,  which 
has  nine  molar  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  (Fig.  9.)  A  more  perfect  speci- 
men enabled  Mr.  Owen  in  1 846  to 
^'  **  prove  that  the  inflection  of  the  an- 

gular process  of  the  lower  jaw  wis 
not  sufficiently  marked  to  entitle 
the  osteologist  to  infer  that  this 
u         V.    *    ..    ,«T.  X      X    »      .     quadruped  was  marsupial,  as  the 

MrmMcoblus  faseUtosCWafwAouM).    Recent      ^  '^.  ,       .    .  ,      • 

from  Swan  River.    Lower  Jaw  of  UienatiUBl      prOCess  IS  not  bent  mwards  m  m 

greater  degree  than  in  the  mole  or 
hedgehog.  Hence  the  genus  amphitherium,  of  which  there  are  two 
species  from  Stonesfield,  must  be  referred  to  the  ordinary  or  placental 

*  See  Manaal  of  GeoL  by  the  Author,  index  Mierolette$. 

f  This  figure  (Na  8)  ia  from  a  drawing  by  ProfesBor  C.  Prevost,  published  Ana 
dea  ScL  Nat  AvriU  1826.  The  fossil  ia  a  lower  jaw,  adhering  by  its  inner  tide  to 
the  slab  of  oolite,  in  which  it  is  sunk.  The  form  of  the  condyle,  or  posterior  pro- 
cess of  the  jaw,  is  convex,  agreeing  with  the  mammiferous  type,  and  Is  distinotlj 
seen,  an  impression  of  it  being  left  on  the  stone,  although  in  this  specimen  the  bone 
is  wanting.  The  anterior  part  of  the  jaw  has  been  partially  broken  away,  so  that 
the  double  fangs  of  the  molar  teeth  are  seen  fixed  in  their  sockets,  the  form  of  the 
fisngB  being  characteristic  of  the  mammalia.  Ten  moUrs  are  presenred,  and  tho 
place  of  an  eleventh  is  belieyed  to  f>e  apparent  The  enamel  of  some  of  the  teeth 
18  well  preserved. 

X  A  colored  figure  of  this  small  and  elegant  quadruped  ia  given  in  the  Traan 
ZooL  Soa  vol  il  pi.  28.     It  is  insectivorous,  and  was  taken  in  a  hollow  tree,  in  a . 
country  abounding  in  ant-hills,  ninety  miles  to  the  southeast  of  the  mouth  of  Swan 
River  in  Australia. — It  is  the  first  living  marsupial  species  known  to  have  nine 
molar  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  some  of  the  teeth  are  widely  separated  II 
others,  one  of  the  peculiaritiea  in  the  tbylacotherium  of  Stonesfield,  whidi  at  i 
induced  M.  Blainvule  to  refer  that  creature  to  the  class  of  reptileii 
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^J]>e  of  insectivorous  mammals,  although  it  approximates  m  some  points 

^alnicture  to  the  myrmecobius  and  allied  marsupials  of  Australia.   The 

^er  eootemporary  genus,  called  phascolotherium,  agrees  much  more 

Ji^j  in  osteological  character  and  precisely  in  the  number  of  the  teeth 

*  ^kh    the  opossums ;  and  is  believed  t6  have  been  truly  marsupial. 

(%  lO.) 

i  Fiff.ia 


FhasodlotUrtam  BaeUahdl,  Oicm,   {Syn.  Dldelphls  Baoklandl,  Brod.) 
Lower  Jaw,  A<Dm  Btoneafleld.* 

^  ^%«  J«w  nuigiiifted  twto*  In  length,      a.  The  second  moho*  tooth  magnified  tlx  timea 

-^e  occurrence  of  these  most  ancient  memorials  of  the  mammiferous 
^P^  in  so  low  a  member  of  the  oolitic  series,  while  no  other  repre- 
MDtatives  of  the  same  class  (if  we  except  the  microlestes)  have  yet  been 
.**?  in  any  other  of  the  inferior  or  superior  secondary  strata,  is  a 
•""ting  fact,  and  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  us  against  hasty  general- 
o*Uou3^  founded  solely  on  negative  evidence.  So  important  an  excep- 
•"^^  to  a  general  rule  may  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  conclusion, 
^j^^  ^  small  number  only  of  mammalia  inhabited  European  latitudes 
"'"'t^en  ^^p  secondary  rocks  were  formed ;  but  it  seems  fatal  to  the  theory 
IJ  PiX)gres8ive  development,  or  to  the  notion  that  the  order  of  prece-  ^ 
^*^ce  in  the  creation  of  animals,  considered  chronologically,  has  pre- 
f**^^y  coincided  with  the  order  in  which  they  would  be  ranked  accord-  ^ 
^^^^  V>  perfection  or  complexity  of  structure. 

It  -was  for  many  years  suggested  that  the  niarsupial  order  to  which 
"^  fossil  animals  of  Stonesfield  were  supposed  exclusively  to  belong 
^^^titntes  the  lowest  grade  in  the  class  Mammalia,  and  that  this  order, 
^*  wluch  the  brain  is  of  more  simple  form,  evinces  an  inferior  degree  of 

*  This  figare  (Na  10)  was  taken  from  the  orignal,  formerly  in  Mr.  Broderip's 
QoOectioiD,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  consists  of  the  right  half  of  a  lower 
J^w,  of  which  the  inner  side  is  seen.  The  jaw  contains  seven  molar  teeth,  one 
Cuine,  and  three  incisors ;  but  the  end  of  the  j^w  is  fractured,  and  traces  of  the 
ilTeoloa  of  a  fourth  incisor  are  seen.  With  this  addition,  the  number  of  teeth 
Would  agree  exactly  with  those  of  a  lower  jaw  of  a  didelphis.  The  fossil  is  well 
I^Merv^  io  a  sUb  of  oolitic  structure  containmg  shells  of  trigonia  and  other  ma- 
Two  or  three  other  simiUr  jaws,  besides  those  above  represented 


have  been  proeored  fr>m  the  auarries  of  Stonesfield. — See  Broderip,  ZooL  Joum 
Mi  si  Tk  40a»    Owen,  Proceedings  QeoL  Soc  November,  1838. 
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intelligence.  If,  therefore,  in  the  ooliUc  period  the  marsupial  tribes 
were  the  only  warm-hlooded  quadrupeds  which  had  as  yet  appeared 
upon  our  planet,  the  fact,  it  was  said,  confirmed  the  theory  wbieh 
teaches  that  the  creation  of  the  more  simple  forms  m  each  divinon  of 
the  animal  kingdom  preceded  that  of  the  more  complex.  But  on  bow 
slender  a  support,  even  if  the  facts  had  continued  to  hold  true,  did  sneh 
important  conclusions  hang  !  The  Australian  continent,  so  far  as  it  bas 
been  hitherto  explored,  contains  no  indigenous  quadrupeds  save  those 
of  the  marsupial  order,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  rodents,  while 
some  neighboring  islands  to  the  north,  and  even  southern  Africa,  in  the 
same  latitude  as  Australia,  abound  in  mammalia  of  every  tribe  except 
the  marsupial.  We  are  entirely  unable  to  explain  on  what  physiologi* 
cal  or  other  laws  thb  singular  diversity  in  the  habitations  of  living  mam- 
malia depends ;  but  nothing  is  more  c^eAi  than  that  the  causes  wbieh 
stamp  so  peculiar  a  character  on  two  different  provinces  of  wide  extent 
are  wholly  independent  of  time,  or  of  the  age  or  maturity  of  the  planet 

The  strata  of  the  Wealden,  although  of  a  later  date  than  the  oolite  of 
Stonesficld,  and  although  filled  with  *he  remains  of  large  reptiles,  both 
terrestrial  and  aquatic,  have  not  yielded  as  yet  a  single  marsupial  bone* 
Were  we  to  assume  on  such  scanty  data  that  no  warm-blooded  quadm- 
peds  were  then  to  be  found  throughout  the  northern  hemisphere,  there 
would  still  remain  a  curious  subject  of  speculation,  whether  the  entire 
suppression  of  one  important  class  of  vertebrata,  such  as  the  maramifer- 
ous,  and  the  great  development  of  another,  such  as  the  reptilian,  implies 
a  departure  from  fixed  and  uniform  rules  governing  the  fluctuations  of 
the  animal  world  ;  such  rules,  for  example,  as  appear  from  one  centary 
to  another  to  determine  the  growth  of  certain  tribes  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals in  arctic,  and  of  other  tribes  in  tropical  regions. 

In  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  where  the  indigenous  land  quadrupeds  are  comparatively 
few,  and  of  small  dimensions,  the  reptiles  do  not  predominate  in  number 
or  size.  The  deposits  formed  at  the  mouth  of  an  Australian  river,  within 
the  tropics,  might  contain  the  bones  of  only  a  few  small  marsupial  an* 
imals,  which,  like  those  of  Stonesficld,  might  hereafter  be  discovered 
with  difficnlty  by  geologists  ;  but  there  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  no 
megalosauri  and  other  fossil  remains,  showing  that  large  saurians  were 
plentiful  on  the  land  and  in  the  waters  at  a  time  when  mammalia  were 
scarce.  This  example,  therefore,  would  afford  a  very  imperfect  parallel 
to  the  state  of  the  animal  kingdom,  supposed  to  have  prevailed  during 
the  secondary  periods,  when  a  high  temperature  pervaded  European 
latitudes. 

It  may  nevertheless  be  advantageous  to  point  to  some  existing  anom- 
alies in  the  geographical  development  of  distinct  classes  of  vertebrata 
which  may  be  comparable  to  former  conditions  of  the  animal  creation 
brought  to  light  by  geology.  Thus  in  the  arctic  regions,  at  present^ 
reptiles  are  small,  and  sometimes  wholly  wanting,  where  birds,  large 
land  quadrupeds,  and  cetacea  abound.     We  meet  with  bean,  woWes^ 
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foxes,  mask  oxen,  and  deer,  walruses,  seals,  whales,  and  narwals,  in  re- 
gkms  of  ice  and  snow,  where  the  smallest  snakes,  efts,  and  frogs  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  seen. 

A  still  more  anomalous  state  of  things  presents  itself  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Even  in  the  temperate  zone,  between  the  latitudes  52^ 
and  S6^  S.,  as,  for  example,  m  Tierra  del  Fuego,  as  well  as  in  the 
woody  region  immediately  north  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  in  the 
Falkland  Islands,  no  reptiles  of  any  k'md  are  met  with,  not  even  a  snake, 
lizard,  or  frog ;  but  in  these  same  countries  we  find  the  guanaco  (a  kind 
of  llSLxna),  a  de^r,  the  puma,  a  large  species  of  fox,  many  small  rodentia, 
bendes  the  seal  and  otter,  together  with  the  porpobe,  whale,  and  other 
eetacea. 

On  what  grand  laws  m  the  animal  physiology  these  remarkable  phe- 
nomena depend,  cannot  in  the  present  state  v  f  science  be  conjectuiied  ; 
nor  could  we  predict  whether  any  opposite  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
m  respect  to  heat,  moisture,  and  other  circumstances,  would  bring  about 
»  state  of  animal  life  which  miglft  be  called  the  converse  of  that  above 
described,  namely,  a  state  in  which  reptiles  of  every  size  and  order 
>Di^ht  abound,  and  mammalia  disappear. 

Wie  nearest  approximation  to  such  a  fauna  is  found  in  the  Galapagos 

•whipelago.     These  islands,  situated  under  the  equator,  and  nearly 

^  ixiiles  west  of  the  coast  of  Peru,  have  been  called  "  the  land  of  rep- 

^f»  *  so  g^at  is  the  number  of  snakes,  large  tortoises,  and  lizards, 

'Wch  they  support.     Among  the  lizards,  the  first  living  species  proper 

''^^  ocean  has  been  discovered.     Yet,  although  some  of  these  islands 

^^  from  3000  to  4000  feet  high,  and  one  of  them  76  miles  long,  they 

f^'^^n,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  mouse,  no  indigenous  mammi- 

Kven  here,  however,  it  is  true  that  in  the  neighboring  seu  mere 

®^^ls,  and  several  kinds  of  cetacea.* 

-      ^    Hiay  be  unreasonable  to  look  for  a  nearer  analogy  between  the 

/^^^    now  existing  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  and  that  which  we  can 

^^^   to  have  prevailed  when  our  secondary  strata  were  deposited,  be- 

V^^  we  must  always  recollect  that  a  climate  like  that  now  experienced 

^*^e  equator,  coexisting  with  the  unequal  days  and  nights  of  Euro- 


latitudes,  was  a  state  of  things  to  which  there  is  now  no  c6unter- 

*^^   on  the  globe.     Consequently,  the  type  of  animal  and  vegetable 

r^tence  required  for  such  a  climate  might  be  expected  to  deviate 

^^ost  as  widely  from  that  now  established,  as  do  the  flora  and  fauna 

^  Our  tropical  differ  from  those  of  our  arctic  regions. 

h  the  Tertiary  strata. — The  tertiary  formations  were  deposited  when 
*»^e  physical  geography  of  the  northern  hemisphere  had  been  entirely 
^tered.  Large  inland  lakes  had  become  numerous,  as  in  central  France 
*iid  other  countries.  There  were  gulfs  of  the  sea,  into  which  consider- 
able rivers  emptied  themselves,  and  where  strata  like  those  of  the  Paris 
basin  were  accumulated.     There  were  also  formations  in  progress,  in 

*  Darwin's  Jomnal,  chap.  19.     LyelFs  Manual  of  QeoL  chap.  21,  p^  279. 
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shallow  seas  not  far  fr<)m  shore,  such  as  are  indicated  bj  portions  of  ibe 
Faluns  of  the  Loire,  and  the  English  Crag, 

The  proximity,  therefore,  of  large  tracts  of  dry  land  to  the  seas  and 
lakes  then  existing,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  explain  why  the  remttos 
of  land  animals,  so  rare  in  the  older  strata,  are  not  uncommon  in  these 
more  modem  deposits.  Yet  even  these  have  sometimes  proved  en- 
tirely destitute  of  mammiferous  relics  for  years  after  they  had  become 
celebrated  for  the  abundance  of  their  fossil  testacea,  fish,  and  replfles. 
Thus  the  calcaire  grossier,  a  marine  limestone  of  the  district  round  Paris, 
had  afforded  to  .collectors  more  than  1100  species  of  shells,  besides 
numy  zoophytes,  echinodermata,  and  the  teeth  of  fish,  before  the  bones 
of  one  or  two  land  quadrupeds  were  met  with  in  the  same  rock.  The 
strata  called  London  and  Plastic  clay  in  England  have  been  studied  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  about  400  species  of  shells,  50  or  more 
of  fish,  besides  several  kinds  of  chelonian  and  saurian  reptiles,  were 
known  before  a  single  mammifer  was  detected.  At  length,  in  the  year 
1839,  there  were  found  in  this  formation  the  remains  of  a  monkey,  an 
opossum,  a  bat,*  and  a  species  of  the  extinct  genus  Hyracotheriora, 
allied  to  the  Peccary  or  hog  tribe. 

If  we  examine  the  strata  above  the  London  clay  in  England,  we  first 
meet  with  mammiferous  remains  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  beds  also  be- 
longing to  the  Eocene  epoch,  such  as  the  remains  of  the  PalsBOtherium; 
Anoplotherium,  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds,  agreeing  very  closely 
with  those  first  found  by  Ouvier,  near  Paris,  in  strata  of  the  same  age, 
and  of  similar  freshwater  origin. 

In  France  we  meet  with  another  fauna,  both  conchological  and  mam- 
malian in  the  Miocene  "faluns"  of  •the  Loire;  above  which  in  the 
ascending  series  in  Gre^t  Britain  we  arrive  at  the  coralline  crag  of  Suf- 
folk, a  marine  formation  which  has  yielded  three  or  four  hundred  species 
of  shells,  very  different  from  the  Ek>cene  testacea,  and  of  which  a  huge 
proportion,  although  a  minority  of  the  whole  number,  are  recent^  bo* 
sides  many  corals,  echini,  foraminifera,  and  fish,  but  as  yet  no  relic  de- 
cidedly mammalian  except  the  ear-bone  of  a  whale. 

In  the  shelly  sand,  provincially  termed  "Red  Crag,"  in  Suffolk, 
which  immediately  succeeds  the  coralline,  constituting  a  newer  member 
of  the  same  tertiary  group,  about  250  species  of  shells  have  been  rec- 
ognized, of  which  a  still  larger  proportion  are  recent.  They  are  as- 
sociated with  numerous  teeth  of  fish  ;  but  no  signs  of  a  warm-blooded 
quadruped  had  been  detected  until  1839,  when  the  teeth  of  a  leopard, 
a  bear,  a  hog,  and  a  species  of  ruminant,  were  found  at  Newboum,  in 
Suffolk,  and  since  that  time,  several  other  genera  of  mammalia  have 
been  met  with  in  the  same  formation,  or  in  the  Red  Crag.f 

Of  a  still  newer  date  is  the  Norwich  Crag,  a  fluvio  marine  deposit  of 
the  Plciocene  epoch,  containing  a  mixture  of  marine,  fluviatile,  and  land 

•  Taylor's  Annals  of  Nat  Hist  Nov.  1889. 

f  See  notice  by  the  Author,  and  Professor  Owen,  Taylor's  Annals  of  Nat  Hist 
Nov.  1889. 
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shells,  of  which  90  per  cent,  or  more  are  recent.  These  beds,  since  the 
tone  of  their  first  investigation,  have  yielded  a  supply  of  mammalian 
bones  of  the  genera  mastodon,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  pig,  horse,  deer,  oz, 
and  others,  the  bodies  of  which  may  have  been  washed  down  into  the 
•ea  l>y  rivers  draining  land,  of  which  the  contiguity  is  indicated  by  the 
occasional  presence  of  terrestrial  and  freshwater  shells. 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  newer  Pleiocene  mammalia  m  Europe, 

fiouih  America,  and  Australia,  is  derived  chiefly  from  cavern  deposits,  a 

fact  ^wbich  we  ought  never  to  forget  if  we  desire  to  appreciate  the  supe- 

nor  facilities  we  enjoy  for  studying  the  more  modem  as  compared  to  the 

wore  ancient  terrestrial  faunas.     We  know  nothing  of  the  fossil  bones 

wbU^Vi  must  have  been  mclosed  in  the  stalagmite  of  caverns  in  the  older 

Pfetocene,  or  in  the  Miocene  or  £ocene  epochs,  much  less  can  we  derive. 

^7  information  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from  a  similar 

■^^'^^cc,  when  we  carry  back  our  inquiries  to  the  Wealden  or  carboniferous 

cpooliB.  We  are  as  well  assured  that  land  and  rivers  then  existed,  as  that 

^y  exist  now ;  but  it  is  evident  that  even  a  slight  geographical  revolution, 

*^^<>tiipBnied  by  the  submergence  and  denudation  of  land,  would  reduce 

^^xx  extreme  improbability  the  chance  of  our  hitting  on  those  minute 

F^^  of  space  where  caves  may  once  have  occurred  in  limestone  rocks. 

^Wiil  quadrumana. — Until  within  a  few  years  (1636,  1837),  not  a 

'''^S^e  bone  of  any  quadrumanous  animal,  such  as  the  orang,  ape,  baboon, 

^    monkey,  had  been  discovered  in  a  fossil  state,  although  so  much 

P'^^^K'^^^  ^^  l>^i^  made  in  bringing  to  light  the  extinct  mammalia  of 

w^cessive  tertiary  eras,  both  carnivorous  and  herbivorous.     The  total 

*^»«nce  of  these  anthropomorphous  tribes  among  the  records  of  a  former 

vorld,  had  led  some  to  believe  that  the  type  of  organization  most  nearly 

Wftembling  the  human,  came  so  late  in  the  order  of  creation,  as  to  be 

Marcely,  if  at  all,  anterior  to  that  of  man.     That  such  generalizations 

'we  premature,  I  endeavored  to  point  out  in  the  first  edition  of  this 

^ro'^k,*  in  which  I  stated  that  the  bones  of  quadrupeds  hitherto  met  with 

w  tertiary  deposits  were  chiefly  those  which  frequent  marshes,  rivers,  or 

^  borders  of  lakes,  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  tapir, 

"^»  deer,  and  ox,  while  species  which  live  in  trees  are  extremely  rare  in 

'  'oBsil  state.     I  also  hinted,  that  we  had  as  yet  no  data  for  determining 

"^^  great  a  number  of  the  one  kind  we  ought  to  find,  before  we  have 

* 'S^t  to  expect  a  single  individual* of  the  other.     Lastly,  I  observed 

•  p  '^®  climate  of  the  more  modem  (or  Post-Eocene)  tertiary  periods 

f%Iand  was  not  tropical,  and  that  in  regard  to  the  London  clay,  of 

*"ch  ^|jg  crocodiles,  turtles,  and  fossil  fruits  implied  a  climate  hot  enough 

.    *"^  quadrumana,  we  had  as  yet  made  too  little  progress  in  ascertain- 

ogwli^  were  the  Eocene  pachydermata  of  England,  to  entitle  us  to  ex- 

r^*  to  have  discovered  any  qtiadrumana  of  the  same  date. 

oiJ^ce  those  remarks  were  first  written,  in  1829,  a  great  number  of 
eituicx  species  have  been  added  to  our  collections  of  tertiary  mammalia 

*  See  FriDciplea  of  Qeology,  Ist  ed.  1880,  vol.  I  p.  162. 
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from  Great  Britam  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  At  length,  between 
the  years  1836  and  1839,  a  few  remains  of  quadrumana  were  found  in 
France  and  England,  India  and  Brazil.  Those  of  India,  belonging  to 
more  than  one  extinct  species  of  monkey,  were  first  discovered  near  the 
Sutlej,  in  lat.  30^  N.,  in  tertiary  strata,  of  which  the  age  is  not  yet  de* 
termined ;  the  Brazilian  fossil,  brought  from  the  basin  of  the  Bio  das 
Velhas,  about  lat.  18^  S.,  is  referable  to  a  form  now  peculiar  in  America, 
allied  to  the  genus  Callithrix,  the  species  being  extinct.  The  skull  and 
other  bones  met  with  in  the  South  of  France  belong  to  a  gibbon,  or  (me 
of  the  tailless  apes,  which  stand  next  in  the  scale  of  organization  to  the 
orang.  It  occurred  at  Sansan,  about  forty  miles  west  of  Toulouse,  in 
lat.  43^  40'  N.,  in  freshwater  strata,  probably  ofHhe  Miocene  or  middle 
tertiary  period.  Lastly,  the  English  quadrumane  first  met  with,  occmred 
in  a  more  ancient  stratum  than  the  rest,  and  at  a  point  more  remote 
from  the  equator.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Macacus,  is  an  extinct  species, 
and  was  found  in  Suffolk,  in  lat.  52^,*  in  the  London  clay,  the  fossils  ci 
which,  such  as  crocodiles,  turtles,  shells  of  the  genus  Nautilus,  and  many 
curious  fruits,  had  already  led  geologists  to  the  conclusion  that  ihe 
climate  of  that  era  (the  Eocene)  was  warm  and  nearly  tropical. 

Some  years  later  (in  1846)  the  jaw  of  another  British  species  of  fos- 
sil monkey,  Macacus  pliocenus,  was  announced  by  Mr.  Owen  as  havii^ 
been  met  with  in  the  newer  Pleiocene  strata,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  at  Grays,  in  Essex,  accompanying  the  remains  of  hippopotamus, 
elephant,  and  other  quadrupeds,  and  associated  w^^h  freshwater  fmd 
land  shells,  most  of  which  are  now  inhabitants  of  the  Britbh  Isle8.f 

When  we  consider  the  small  area  of  the  earth's  surface  hitherto  ex- 
plored geologically,  and  the  new  discoveries  brought  to  light  daily, 
even  in  Che  environs  of  great  European  capitals,  we  must  feel  that 
it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  the  Lower  Eocene  deposits  mark  the 
era  of  the  first  creation  of  quadrumana.     It  would,  however,  be  still 

*  The  first  quadrumanous  fossils  discovered  in  India  were  observed  in  1836  in  tlia 
Sowalik  Hills,  a  lover  range  of  the  Himalavan  Mountains,  by  Lieutenants  Baker 
and  Durond,  by  whom  their  osteological  characters  were  determined  (Joum.  of 
A^iat.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  vol.  v.  p.  739),  and  in  the  year  following,  other  fossils  of  tbs 
8amc  class  were  brought  to  light  and  described  by  Capt  Cautlcy  and  Dr.  Falconer. 
These  were  imbedded,  like  the  former,  in  tertiary  strata  of  conglomerate,  aand, 
marl,  and  clny,  in  the  Sub-Himalayan  Mountains.  (Ibid,  vol  v.  p.  879.  Nor, 
1836  ;  and  vol.  vl  p.  864.    May,  1837.)* 

The  Brazilian  auadrumane  was  found,  with  a  great  many  other  extinct  speciet 
of  animals,  by  a  Danish  naturalist.  Dr.  Lund,  between  the  rivers  FraDciaco  ind 
Velhas,  in  1887. 

The  gibbon  of  the  South  of  France  was  found  by  M.  Lartet  in  the  beginning  of 
1837,  and  determined  by  M.  de  Blainville.  It  occurred  near  Auch,in  the  depart*, 
ment  of  Gers,  about  forty  miles  west  of  Toulouse,  in  freshwater  marl,  limestone, 
and  sand*  Thev  were  accompanied  bv  the  remains  of  the  mastodon,  diootherium, 
paloeotherium,  rhinoceros,  gigantic  sloth,  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds.  (BoUetin 
de  la  Soc.  Gcol.  de  France,  tom.  viii.  p.  92.) 

The  British  quadrumane  was  discovered  in  1839,  by  Messrs.  William  Cdlchetter 
and  Searles  Wood,  at  Kyson,  near  Woodbridgc,  in  Suffolk,  and  was  referred  by  Pro- 
fessor Owen  to  the  genus  Macacus.  (Mag.  of  Nat  Hist  Sept  1889.  Ay  lor, 
Aimals  of  NatHist  No.  xxiii.  Nov.  1839.) 

t  Owen's  Introduction  to  British  FossU  Mammals,  p.  iS. 
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more  uiphilo6ophica1  to  infer,  as  some  TFritere  have  -.fone,  from  a  single 
extbwt  species  of  this  family  obtamed  in  a  latitude  fa  *  from  the  tropics, 
tint  the  Eocene  qaadnimana  did  not  attain  as  high  a  ^nrade  of  organiza- 
tion as  ihej  do  in  our  own  times.  What  would  the  n«\turalist  know  of 
the  apes  and  orangs  now  contemporary  with  man,  if  our  investigations 
were  restricted  to  such  northern  latitudes  as  those  where  alone  the  geol- 
ogist has  hitherto  found  all  the  fossil  quadrumana  of  Europe  ? 

Celaeea, — ^The  absence  of  Cetacea  from  rocks  older  than  the  Eocene 

hn  been  frequently  adduced  as  lending  countenance  to  the  theory  of 

the  very  late  appearance  of  the  highest  class  of  Vertebrata  on  the 

mth.  Professor  Sedgwick  possesses  in  the  Cambridge  Museum  a  mass 

if  aochylosed  cervical  vertebrsB  of  a  whale,  which  he  found  in  drift 

^y  near  Ely»  and  which  he  has  no  doubt  was  washed  out  of  the  Kun- 

■widge  clay,  an  upper  member  of  the  Oolite.     According  to  Professor 

Owen,  it  exhibits  well-marked  specific  characters,  distinguishing  it  from 

•B  other  known  recent  or  fossil  cetacea.     Dr.  Leidy,  of  Philadelphia, 

^  lately  described  (1651)  two  species  of  cetacea  of  a  new  genus, 

which  he  has  called  Priscodelphinus  from  the  green  sand  of  New  Jer- 

•^*  which  corresponds  in  age  with  the  Englbh  Chalk  or  the  cretaceous 

*tnta  above  the  gault.     The  specimens  consbt  of  dorsal  and  cervical 

'*rtebr«.*    Even  in  the  Eocene  strata  of  Europe,  the  discovery  of 

f®*>ceans  has  never  kept  pace  with  that  of  land  qimdrupeds.     The  only 

^''^ce  cited  in  Great  Britain  is  a  species  of  Monodon,  from  the  Lon- 

^  clay,  of  doubtfuh  authenticity  as  to  its  geological  position.     On  the 

other  hand,  the  gigantic  Zeuglodon  of  North  America  occurs  abundantly 

^  Uie  Middle  Eocene  strata  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  from  which  as 

J^  no  bones  of  land  quadrupeds  have  been  obtained. 

*^  the  present  imperfect  state  then  of  our  information,  we  can  scarcely 

^7  more  than  that  the  cetacea  seem  to  have  been  scarce  in  the  secondary 

***"  primary  periods.     It  is  quite  conceivable  that  when  aquatic  saurians, 

^^^  of  them  carnivorous,  like  the  Ichthyosaurus,  were  swarming  in  the 

^^  ^nd  when  there  were  large  herbivorous  reptiles,  like  the  Iguanodon, 

^he  land,  the  class  of  reptiles  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  super- 

*^^  the  cetacea,  and  discharged  their  functions  in  the  animal  economy. 

■*^at  mammalia  had  been  created  long  before  the  epoch  of  the  Kim- 

r^'^ge  clay,  is  shown  by  the  Microlestes  of  the  Trias  before  alluded 

•  ^«^d  by  the  Stonesfield  quadrupeds  from  the  Inferior  Oolite.     And 

*  are  bound  to  remember,  whenever  we  infer  the  poverty  of  the  flora 
^a^na  of  any  griven  period  of  the  past,  from  the  small  number  of  fos- 

j    ^>ccurring  in  ancient  rocks,  that  it  has  been  evidently  no  part  of  the 

^Jl^  of  Nature  to  hand  down  to  us  a  complete  or  systematic  record  of 

*  former  history  of  the  animate  world.    We  may  have  failed  to  dis- 

^^r  a  single  shell,  marine  or  freshwater,  or  a  single  coral  or  bone  in 

^*'**Un  sandstones,  such  as  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  where 

^^  footprints  of  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  abound  ;  but  such  failure  may 

•  FroceediDgs  of  AouL  Nat  Scl  PhiUd.  Dec.  9, 186L 
10 
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bavo  arisen,  not  because  tbe  population  of  tbe  land  or  sea  was  ftcantj  a 
that  era,  but  because  in  general  the  preservation  of  any  relics  of  tb 
animals  or  plants  of  former  times  is  the  exception  to  a  general  mil 
Time  so  enormous  as  that  contemplated  by  the  geologist  may  mnltipl 
exceptional  cases  till  they  seem  to  constitute  the  rule,  and  so  impose  o 
the  imagination  as  to  lead  us  to  infer  the  non-existence  of  creatures  < 
which  no  monuments  happen  to  remain.  Professor  Forbes  has  n 
marked,  that  few  geologists  are  aware  how  large  a  proportion  of  a 
known  species  of  fossils  are  founded  on  single  specimens,  while  a  sti 
greater  number  are  founded  on  a  few  individuals  discovered  in  one  spa 
This  holds  true  not  only  in  regard  to  animals  and  plants  inhabiting  th 
land,  the  lake,  and  the  river,  but  even  to  a  surprising  number  of  th 
marine  mollusca,  articulata,  and  radiata.  Our  knowledge,  therefore,  < 
the  living  creation  of  any  given  period  of  the  past  may  be  said  to  dc 
pend  in  a  great  degree  on  what  we  commonly  call  chance,  and  the  est 
ual  discovery  of  some  new  localities  rich  in  peculiar  fossils  may  modif 
or  entirely  overthrow  all  our  previous  generalizations. 

Upon  the  whole  then  we  derive  this  result  from  a  general  reriew  i 
the  fossils  of  the  successive  tertiary  strata,  namely,  that  since  the  Eocei 
period,  there  have  been  several  great  changes  in  the  land  quadrapec 
inhabiting  Europe,  probably  not  less  than  five  complete  revolution 
during  which  there  has  been  no  step  whatever  made  in  advance,  no  el< 
vation  in  the  scale  of  being ;  so  that  had  man  been  created  at  the  emi 
mencement  of  the  Eocene  era,  he  would  not  have  constituted  a  greati 
innovation  on  the  state  of  the  animal  creation  previously  established  ths 
now,  when  we  believe  him  to  have  begun  to  exist  at  the  close  of  tl 
Pleiocene.  The  views',  therefore,  which  I  proposed  in  the  first  editk 
of  this  work,  January,  1860,  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  progressii 
development,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  require  material  modificalion,  no 
withstanding  the  large  additions  since  made  to  our  knowledge  of  fosi 
remains. 

These  views  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  From  the  earliest  period  \ 
which  plants  and  animals  can  be  proved  to  have  existed,  there  has  faei 
a  continual  change  going  on  in  the  position  of  land  and  sea,  accompank 
by  great  fluctuations  of  climate.  To  these  ever- varying  geographic 
and  climatal  conditions  the  state  of  the  animate  world  has  been  ui 
eeasingly  adapted.  No  satisfactory  proof  has  yet  been  discovered  < 
the  gradual  passage  of  the  earth  from  a  chaotic  to  a  mon*.  habitah 
state,  nor  of  any  law  of  progressive  development  governing  the  eztin< 
tion  and  renovation  of  species,  and  causing  the  fauna  and  flom  to  pat 
from  an  embryonic  to  a  more  perfect  condition,  from  a  simple  to  a  moi 
complex  organization. 

The  principle  of  adaptation  to  which  I  have  alluded,  appears  to  hai 
been  analogous  to  that  which  now  peoples  the  arctic,  temperate,  an 
tropical  regions  contemporaneously  with  distinct  assemblages  of  specii 
and  genera,  or  which,  independently  of  mere  temperature,  gives  rise  i 
a  predominance  of  the  marsupial  ordidelphous  tribe  of  quadrupeds  i 
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AvtraliB,  of  ihe  placental  or  monodelphous  tribe  in  Asia  and  Europe^ 
or  which  causes  a  profusion  of  reptiles  without  mammalia  in  the  GaJa- 
pagoi  Archipelago,  and  of  mammalia  without  reptiles  in  Greenland. 

jRiMm^  origin  of  man, — If,  then,  the  popular  theory  of  the  successive 
defdopment  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  from  the  simplest  to 
the  most  perfect  forms,  rests  on  a  very  insecure  foundation ;  it  may 
he  liked,  whether  the  recent  origin  of  man  lends  any  support  to  the 
■me  doctrine,  or  how  far  the  influence  of  man  may  be  considered  as 
neh  a  deviation  from  the  analogy  of  the  order  of  things  previously  es- 
libyied,  as  to  weaken  our  confidence  in  the  uniformity  of  the  course 

Antecedently  to  investigation,  we  might  reasonably  have  anticipated 
te  the  vestiges  of  man  would  have  been  traced  back  at  least  as  far  as 
tee  modem  strata  in  which  all  the  testacea  and  a  certain  number  of 
the  munmalia  are  of  existing  species,  for  of  all  the  mammalia  the  hu- 
■tttpecies  is  the  most  cosmopolite,  and  perhaps  more  capable  than 
*7  other  of  surviving  considerable  vicissitudes  in  climate,  and  in  the 
pkpieal  geography  of  the  globe. 

Ifo  mhabitant  of  the  land  exposes  himself  to  so  many  dangers  on  the 

*Uen  u  man,  whether  in  a  savage  or  a  civilized  state  ;*  and  there  is 

^aoifflal,  therefore,  whose  skeleton  is  so  liable  to  become  imbedded  in 

''ciiitiiiie  or  submarine  deposits ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  his  remains 

*^  more  perishable  than  those  of  other  animals ;  for  in  ancient  fields 

^  hittle,  as  Guviei«  has  observed,  the  bones  of  men  have  suffered 

"  little  decomposition  as  those  of  horses  which  were  buried  in  the 

"^tne  greve.f     But  even  if  the  more  solid  parts  of  our  species  had  dis- 

H^peired,  the  impression  of  their  form  would  have  remained  engraven 

<^  the  rocks,  as  have  the  traces  of  the  tcnderest  leaves  of  plants,  and 

*kc  nft  integuments  of  many  animals.     Works  of  art,  moreover,  com- 

foted  of  the  most  indestructible  materials,  would  have  outlasted  al- 

tall  the  organic  contents  of  sedimentary  rocks.     Edifices,  and  even 

B  cities,  have,  within  the  times  of  history,  been  buried  under  vol- 

^  ejections,  submerged  beneath  the  sea,  or  engulfed  by  earthquakes ; 

^  had  these  catastrophes    been  repeated  throughout  an  indefinite 

'  Hfee  of  ages,  the  high  antiquity  of  man  would  have  been  inscribed  in 

h  Bore  legible  characters  on  the  framework  of  the  globe  than  are  the 

'■Bi  of  the  ancient  vegetation  which  once  covered  the  islands  of  the 

wmhem  ocean,  or  of  those  gigantic  reptiles  which  at  still  later  periods 

pe<)pled  the  seas  and  rivers  of  the  northern  hemisphere.;^ 

Dr.  Prichard  has  argi^ed  that  the  human  race  have  not  always  ex- 
iital  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  because  "  the  strata  of  which  our  con- 
I  are  composed  were  once  a  part  of  the  ocean's  bed*' — "  mankind 
\  a  beginning,  since  we  can  look  back  to  the  period  when  the  surface 
OB  which  they  lived  began  to  exist.''§    This  proof,  however,  is  insuffi- 

•  See  ch.  48.  4  Ibid.  %  IbidL 

i  Fhya.  Hist  of  Mankind,  vcL  iL  p.  694. 
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dient,  for  many  thousands  of  human  beings  now  dwell  m  ▼arions  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  where  marine  species  lived  within  the  times  of  hbtofy, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sea  now  prevails  permanently  orer  brga 
districts  once  inhabited  by  thousands  of  human  beings.  Nor  ean  tUt 
interchange  of  sea  and  land  ever  cease  while  the  present  eauaai  are  in 
existence.  Terrestrial  species,  therefore,  might  be  older  than  the  i 
tinents  which  they  inhabit,  and  aquatic  species  of  higher  antiqnilj 
the  lakes  and  seas  which  they  now  people. 

But  so  fEtr  as  our  interpretation  of  physical  movements  has  yet  gooey 
we  have  every  reason  to  infer  that  the  human  race  is  extremely  mod- 
em, even  when  compared  to  the  larger  number  of.  species  now  our  oon- 
temporaries  on  the  earth,  ard  we  may,  tlierefore,  ask  whether  his  crea- 
tbn  can  be  considered  as  one  step  in  a  supposed  prog^ressive  Bysfiniiy  faj 
which  the  organic  world  has  advanced  slowly  from  a  more  simple  to  a 
more  complex  and  perfect  state  ?  If  we  concede,  for  a  moment^  the 
truth  of  the  proposition,  that  the  sponge,  the  cephalopod,  the  fish*  the 
reptile,  the  bird,  and  the  mammifer,  have  followed  each  other  in  reg« 
ular  chronological  order,  the  creation  of  each  class  being  separated  ftom 
the  other  by  vast  intervals  of  time,  should  we  be  able  to  reeogoiaep  in 
man*s  entrance  upon  the  earth,  the  last  term  of  one  and  the  same  aeriei 
of  progressive  developments  ? 

In  reply  to  this  question  it  should  first  be  observed,  that  the  snpeii* 
ority  of  man  depends  not  on  those  faculties  and  attributes  whioli  h< 
shares  in  common  with  the  inferior  animals,  but  on  his  reason,  by  irbiek 
he  is  distinguished  from  them.  When  it  is  said  that  the  human  lacf 
is  of  far  higher  dignity  than  were  any  pre-existing  beings  on  the  earth, 
it  is  the  intellectual  and  moral  attributes  of  our  race,  rather  thm  the 
physical,  which  are  considered ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  thi 
organization  of  man  is  such  as  would  confer  a  decided  pre-eminenoc 
upon  him,  if,  in  place  of  his  reasoning  powers,  he  was  merely  providec 
with  such  instincts  as  are  possessed  by  the  lower  animals. 

If  this  be  admitted,  it  would  not  follow,  even  if  there  were  soflletenl 
geological  evidence  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  progressive  development 
that  the  creation  of  man  was  the  last  link  in  the  same  chain.  For  th 
sudden  passage  from  an  irrational  to  a  rational  animal,  is  a  phenome 
non  of  a  distinct  kind  from  the  passage  from  the  more  simple  to  thi 
more  perfect  forms  of  animal  organization  and  instinct.  To  pretenc 
that  such  a  step,  or  rather  leap,  can  be  part  of  a  regular  aeriea  o 
changes  in  the  animal  world,  is  to  strain  analogy  beyond  all  rfiaiionaMi 
bounds. 

Introduction  of  man^  to  what  extent  a  change  in  the  syetem, — Bui 
setting  aside  the  question  of  progressive  development,  another  and  -s 
far  more  difficult  one  may  arise  out  of  the  admission  that  man  is  oom- 
paratively  of  modem  origin.  Is  not  the  interference  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, it  may  be  asked,  such  a  deviation  from  the  antecedent  course  Of 
physical  events,  that  the  knowledge  of  such  a  fact  tends  to  destroy  all 
our  confidence  in  the  uniformity  of  the  order  of  nature,  both  in  regard 
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\0  tifflA  past  and  future  ?     If  such  an  innovation  could  take  place  after 

^  eirtb  had  been  ezclusiyely  inhabited  for  thousands  of  ages  by  infe- 

IMT  mimals,  why  should  not  other  changes  as  extraordinary  and  unpre- 

eedeated  happen  from  time  to  time  ?     If  one  new  cause  was  permitted 

to  mp^rvene,  differing  in  kind  and  energy  from  any  before  in  operation, 

n^  may  not  others  have  come  into  action  at  different  epochs  ?     Or 

wW  security  have  we  that  they  may  not  arise  hereafter  ?     And  if  such 

he  the  case,  how  can  the  experience  of  one  period,  even  though  we  are 

wqaiiiited  with  all  the  possible  effects  of  the  then  existing  causes,  be  a 

itadnd  to  which  we  can  refer  all  natural  phenomena  of  other  periods  ? 

How  these  objections  would  be  unanswerable,  if  adduced  against  one 

vbvtt  contending  for  the  absolute  uniformity  throughout  all  time  of 

Ike  neeession  of  sublunary  events — if,  for  example,  he  was  disposed  to 

■dilge  m  the  philosophical  reveries  of  some  Egyptian  and  Greek  sects, 

irte  represented  all  the  changes  both  of  the  moral  and  material  world 

>■  lepeiled  at  distant  intervals,  so  as  to  follow  each  other  in  their  for- 

^       BKreoonection  of  place  and  time.     For  they  compared  the  course  of 

eveiti  on  our  globe  to  astronomical  cycles  ;  and  not  only  did  they  con- 

■fe  all  sublunary  affairs  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  celestial  bod- 

^  Imt  they  taught  that  on  the  earth,  as  well  as  in  the  heavens,  the 

^  identical  phenomena  recurred  again  and  again  in  a  perpetual  vicis- 

''wle.    The  same  individual  men  were  doomed  to  be  re-bom,  and  to 

Perform  the  same  actions  as  before  ;  the  same  arts  were  to  be  invented, 

^  the  same  cities  built  and  destroyed.     The  Argonautic  expedition 

^  destined  to  sail  again  with  the  same  heroes,  and  Achilles  with  his 

'jinddons  to  renew  the  combat  before  the  walls  of  Troy. 

Alter  erit  turn  Tiphya,  et  altera  quae  vehat  Argo 

Dilectoa  heroos ;  erunt  etiam  altera  bella, 

Atqae  iterum  ad  Trojam  magnus  mittetur  Achillea* 

^^  geologist,  however,  may  condemn  these  tenets  as  absurd,  with- 
^  ^^nning  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  denying  that  the  order  of 
^^*^  has,  from  the  earliest  periods,  been  uniform  in  the  same  sense  in 
.  '''ch  we  believe  it  to  be  uniform  at  present,  and  expect  it  to  remain  so 

'^Uire.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  when  man  first  became 
^^*^*r  of  a  small  part  of  the  globe,  a  greater  change  took  place  in  its 
P'jy^ical  condition  than  is  now  experienced  when  districts,  never  before 
^"*^ted,  become  successively  occupied  by  new  settlers.  When  a 
v^^rtul  European  colony  lands  on  the  shores  of  Australia,  and  intro- 
Z^**^  at  once  those  aits  which  it  has  required  many  centuries  to  ma- 
^^  ;  when  it  imports  a  multitude  of  plants  and  large  animals  from  the 
^P^te  extremity  of  the  earth,  and  begins  rapidly  to  extirpate  many  of 
^  indigenous  species,  a  mightier  revolution  is  effected  in  a  brief  period 
^•^  the  first  entrance  of  a  savage  horde,  or  their  continued  occupation 

biVirgil,  Ecloe.  it.    For  an  account  of  these  doctrines,  see  Dogald  Stewut't 
*^Jl^U  of  the  l^hilotopliy  of  the  Uumao  Mind,  voL  il  chap  il  sect  4,  and  Prich 
•^•^ptMythoLpim. 
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of  the  countiy  for  many  centuries,  can  possibly  be  imagined  to  hav^K 
produced.  If  there  be  no  impropriety  in  assuming  that  the  system  i^ 
uniform  when  disturbances  so  unprecedented  occur  in  certain  locaKtMB*. 
we  can  with  much  greater  confidence  apply  the  same  language  to  those 
primeval  ages  when  the  aggregate  number  and  power  of  the  humaiL 
race,. or  the  rate  of  their  advancement  in  civilization,  must  be  supposed 
to  have  been  far  inferior.  In  reasoning  on  the  state  of  the  globe  iroine* 
diately  before  our  species  was  called  into  existence,  we  must  be  guided 
by  the  same  rules  of  induction  as  when  we  speculate  on  the  state  of 
America  in  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  introduction  of  om 
into  Asia,  the  supposed  cradle  of  our  race,  and  the  arrival  of  the  first 
adventurers  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World.  In  that  interyal,  we  im- 
agine the  state  of  things  to  have  gone  on  according  to  the  order  now 
observed  in  regions  unoccupied  by  man.  Even  now,  the  waters  of 
lakes,  seas,  and  the  great  ocean,  which  teem  with  life,  may  be  said  to 
have  no  immediate  relation  to  the  human  race — to  be  portions  of  the 
terrestrial  system  of  which  man  has  never  taken,  nor  ever  can  take-  pos- 
session ;  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabited  surface  of  the  planet 
may  still  remain  as  insensible  to  our  presence  as  before  any  isle  or  ooo-. 
tinent  was  appointed  to  be  our  residence. 

If  the  barren  soil  around  Sydney  had  at  once  become  fertile  upon  the 
landing  of  our  first  settlers ;  if,  like  the  happy  isles  whereof  the  poeta 
have  given  such  glowing  descriptions,  those  sandy  tracts  had  beg^  to 
yield  spontaneously  an  annual  supply  of  grain,  we  might  then,  indeed* 
have  fancied  alterations  still  more  remarkable  in  the  economy  of  nature 
to  have  attended  the  first  coming  of  our  species  into  the  planet.  Or  ifp 
when  a  volcanic  island  like  Ischia  was,  for  the  first  time,  brought  under 
cultivation  by  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  a  Greek  colony,  the  inter- 
nal fire  had  become  dormant,  and  the  earthquake  had  remitted  its  de- 
structive violence,  there  would  then  have  been  some  ground  for  apeca- 
lating  on  the  debilitation  of  the  subterranean  forces,  when  the  earth  Waa 
first  placed  under  the  dominion  of  man.  But  after  a  long  interval  of 
rest,  the  volcano  bursts  forth  again  with  renewed  energy,  annihilatea 
one  half  of  the  inhabitants,  and  compels  the  remainder  to  emigrrate. 
The  course  of  nature  remains  evidently  unchanged ;  and,  in  like  mannerp 
we  may  suppose  the  general  condition  of  the  globe,  immediately  before 
and  after  the  period  when  our  species  first  began  to  exist,  to  have  been 
the  same,  with  the  exception  only  of  man's  presence. 

The  modifications  in  the  system  of  which  man  is  the  instrument  do 
not,  perhaps,  constitute  so  great  a  deviation  from  previous  analogy  aa 
we  usually  imagine ;  we  often,  for  example,  form  an  exaggerated  esti- 
mate of  the  extent  of  our  power  in  extirpating  some  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, and  causing  others  to  multiply  ;  a  power  which  is  circumscribed 
within  certain  limits,  and  which,  in  all  likelihood,  is  by  no  means  ezolu- 
sively  exerted  by  our  species.*    The  growth  of  human  population  Gan« 

•  See  dL  41. 
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not  take  place  without  diminishing  the  numbers,  or  causing  the  entire 
dcatmction,  of  many  animals.  The  larger  beasts  of  prey,  in  particular, 
give  way  before  us ;  but  other  quadrupeds  of  smaller  size,  and  innumer- 
able birds,  insects,  and  plants,  which  are  inimical  to  our  interests,  m- 
eraue  in  spite  of  us,  some  attacking  our  food,  others  our  raiment  and 
pttions,  and  others  interfering  with  our  ^agricultural  and  horticultural 
Umwb.  We  behold  the  rich  harvest  which  we  have  raised  by  the'  sweat 
ol  oar  brow,  devoured  by  m  rriads  of  insects,  and  are  often  as  incapable 
of  uresting  their  depredations,  as  of  stayiog  the  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
or  the  course  of  a  stream  of  lava. 

A  great  philosopher  has  observed,  that  we  can  command  nature  only 
bf  obeying  her  laws ;  and  this  principle  is  true  even  in  regard  to  the 
■tonishing  changes  which  are  superinduced  in  the  qualities  of  certain 
umalt  and  plants  by  domestication  and  garden  culture.  I  shall  point 
Mft  in  the  third  book  that  we  can  only  effect  such  surprising  alterations 
&f  assisting  the  development  of  certain  instincts,  or  by  availing  ourselves 
of  that  mysterious  law  of  their  organization,  by  which  individual  pecu- 
liarities are  transmissible  from  one  generation  to  another.* 

It  n  probable  from  these  and  many  other  considerations,  that  as  we 
eohige  our  knowledge  of  the  system,  we  shall  become  more  and  more 
ooonnced,  that  the  alterations  caused  by  the  interference  of  man  devi- 
ate far  less  from  the  analogy  of  those  effected  by  other  animals  than  is 
iiBiially  supposed.f  We  are  often  misled,  when  we  institute  such  com- 
parisons, by  our  knowledge  of  the  wide  distinction  between  the  instincts 
of  animals  and  the  reasoning  power  of  man  ;  and  we  are  apt  hastily  to 
infer,  that  the  effects  of  a  rational  and  irrational  species,  considered 
sierely  as  pkyncal  agents,  will  differ  almost  as  much  as  the  faculties  by 
which  their  actions  are  directed.  i 

It  is  not,  however,  mtended  that  a  real  departure  from  the  antecedent 
ecmrae  of  pHysical  events  cannot  be  traced  in  the  introduction  of  man. 
If  that  latitude  of  action  which  enables  the  brutes  to  accommodate 
themselves  in  some  measure  to  accidental  circumstances  could  be  im- 
agined to  have  been  at  any  former  period  so  great,  that  the  operations 
of  instinct  were  as  much  diversified  as  are  those  of  human  reason,  it 
mighty  perhaps,  be  contended,  that  the  agency  of  man  did  not  consti- 
tute an  anomalous  deviation  from  the  previously  established  order  of 
things.  It  might  then  have  been  said,  that  the  earth's  becoming  at  a 
particular  period  the  residence  of  human  beings,  was  an  era  in  the 
monU,  not  in  the  physical  world — that  our  study  and  contemplation 
of  the  earth,  and  the  laws  which  govern  its  animate  productions,  ought 
DO  more  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  disturbance  or  deviation  from 
the  system,  than  the  discovery  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  should  be 
regarded  as  a  physical  event  affecting  those  heavenly  bodies.  Their 
influence  in  advancing  the  progress  of  science  among  men,  and  in  aid- 
ing navigation  and  commerce,  was  accompanied  by  no  reciprocal  action 

«  See  di.  8ft.  f  See  ch.  87,  S8,  89,  41. 
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of  the  human  mind  upon  the  economy  of  nature  in  those  distant  planeti : 
and  so  the  earth  might  be  conceived  to  have  become,  at  a  certain  pe- 
riod, a  place  of  moral  discipline  and  intellectual  improvement  to  man. 
without  the  slightest  derangement  of  a  previously  existing  order  of 
change  in  its  animate  and  inanimate  productions. 

The  distinctness,  however,  of^the  human  from  all  other  species,  con* 
sidered  merely  as  an  efficient  cause  in  the  physical  world,  is  real ;  for 
we  stand  in  a  relation  to  contemporary  species  of  animab  and  plants 
widely  different  from  that  which  other  irrational  animals  can  ever  be 
supposed  to  have  held  to  each  other.  We  modify  their  instincts,  rel- 
ative numbers,  and  geographical  distribution,  in  a  manner  superior  in 
degree,  and  in  some  respects  very  different  in  kind  from  that  in  which 
any  other  species  can  affect  the  rest.  Besides,  the  progresave  move- 
ment of  each  successive  generation  of  men  causes  the  human  species 
to  differ  more  from  itself  in  power  at  two  distant  periods,  than  any 
one  species  of  the  higher  order  of  animals  differs  from  another.  The 
establishment,  therefore,  by  geological  evidence,  of  the  first  interven- 
tion of  such  a  peculiar  and  unprecedented  agency,  long  after  other  parts 
of  the  animate  and  inanimate  world  existed,  affords  ground  for  con- 
cluding that  the  experience  during  thousands  of  ages  of  aU  the  erents 
which  may  happen  on  this  globe,  would  not  enable  a  philosopher  to 
speculate  with  confidence  concerning  future  contingencies. 

If,  then,  an  intelligent  being,  after  observing  the  order  of  events 
for  an  indefinite  series  of  ages,  had  witnessed  at  last  so  wondeifol  an 
innovation  as  this,  to  what  extent  would  his  belief  in  the  regularity  ofl 
the  system  be  weakened  ? — would  he  cease  to  assume  that  there  was 
permanency  in  the  laws  of  nature  ? — would  he  no  longer  be  gnided 
in  his  speculations  by  the  itrictest  rules  of  induction  ?  To  these  ques* 
tions  it  may  be  answered,  that,  had  he  previously  presumed  to  dog- 
matize respecting  the  absolute  uniformity  of  the  order  of  nature,  he 
would  undoubtedly  be  checked  by  witnessing  this  new  and  unexpected 
event,  and  would  form  a  more  just  estimate  of  the  limited  range  of  his 
own  kn()wlcdge,  and  the  unbounded  extent  of  the  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse. But  'he  would  soon  perceive  that  no  one  of  the  fixed  and  con- 
stant laws  of  the  animate  or  inanimate  world  was  subverted  by  human 
agency,  and  that  the  modifications  now  introduced  for  the  first  time 
were  the  accompaniments  of  new  and  extraordinary  circumstances, 
and  those  not  of  a  physical  but  a  moral  nature.  The  deviation  per- 
mitted would  also  appear  to  be  as  slight  as  was  consistent  with  the 
accomplishment  of  the  new  moral  ends  proposed,  and  to  be  in  a  great 
degree  temporary  in  its  nature,  so  that,  whenever  the  power  of  the 
new  agent  was  withheld,  even  for  a  brief  period,  a  relapse  would  take 
place  to  the  ancient  state  of  things ;  the  domesti'Uited  animal,  tor  ex- 
ample, recovering  in  a  few  generations  its  wild  instinct,  and  the  garden- 
flower  and  fruit-tree  reverting  to  the  likeness  of  the  parent  stock. 

Now,  if  it  would  be  reasonable  to  draw  such  inferences  with  respect 
to  the  future,  we  cannot  but  apply  the  same  rules  of  induction  to  the 
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part.    W^e  bare  no  right  to  anticipate  any  modifioatiou;!  in  the  results 

oC  eiistin^  causes  in  time  to  come,  which  are  not  conformable  to  analogy, 

uikaB  tliey  be  produced  by  the  progressive '  development  of  human 

power,  or   perhaps  by  some  other  new  relations  which  may  hereafter 

ipRDg  up  between  the  moral  and  material  worlds.     In  the  same  man- 

«(s,  wbea  we  speculate  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  animate  and  inanimate 

vnnam  in  former  ages,  we  ought  not  to  look  for  any  anomalous  results. 

vden  where  man  has  interfered,  or  unless  clear  indications  appear  of 

rane  other  moral  source  of  temporary  derangement 


CHAPTER  X. 

^^^YPOSED  IRTBNSITT   OF   AQUEOUS   FORCES   AT   REMOTE   PERIODS. 

irf^ity  of  aqueons  cauMB — Slow  accumulation  of  strata  proved  bj  fossilB — Rate 
l^^enodatioQ  can  only  keep  pace  with  depoeition — Erratics,  and  effects  of  ice— 
^/^^UgM,  and  the  causes  to  which  they  are  referred— Supposed  uuiversality  of 
^*^»eiit  depositSL 

"^^iumttf  of  aqueous  causes, — The  great  problem  considered  in  the 

^^^^diog  chapters,  namely,  whether  the  former  changes  of  the  earth 

^*^^  known  to  us  by  geology,  resemble  in  kind  and  degree  those  now 

.  ^ailj  progress,  may  still  be  contemplated  from  several  other  points  of 

T**^.    We  may  inquire,  for  example,  whether  there  are  any  grounds 

^^  the  belief  entertained  by  many,  that  the  intensity  both  of  aqueous 

^^  of  igneous  forces,  in  remote  ages,  far  exceeded  that  which  we  wit- 

**••  in  our  own  times. 

^ust,  then,  as  to  aqueous  causes :  it  has  been  shown,  in  our  history 
^  the  science,  that  Woodward  did  not  hesitate,  in  1695,  to  teach  that 
^  entire  mass  of  fossiliferous  strata  contained  in  the  earth's  crust  had 
bMQ  deposited  in  a  few  months ;  and,  consequently,  as  their  mechanical 
sdA  derivative  origin  was  already  admitted,  the  reduction  of  rocky 


i  into  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles,  the  transportation  of  the  same  to 
•  datance,  and  their  accumulation  elsewhere  in  regular  strata,  were  all 
<**w»ed  to  have  taken  place  with  a  rapidity  unparalleled  in  modem 
tanei  This  doctrine  was  modified  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  diflferent 
ehset  of  organic  remains,  such  as  shells,  corals,  and  fossil  plants,  had 
b«n  studied  with  attention.  Analogy  led  every  naturalist  to  assume, 
i^  each  full-grown  individual  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  had 
ffaqnired  a  certain  number  of  months  or  years  for  the  attainment  of  ma- 
tantj,  and  the  perpetuation  of  its  species  by  generation ;  and  thus  the 
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first  approach  was  made  to  the  conception  of  a  common  standard  d 
time,  without  which  there  are  no  means  whatever  of  measuring  th< 
comparative  rate  at  which  any  succession  of  events  has  taken  plaee  ai 
two  distinct  periods.  This  standard  consisted  of  the  average  dontioi 
of  the  lives  of  mdividuab  of  the  same  genera  or  families  in  the  anima 
and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  and  the  multitude  of  fossils  dispersed  ihiongl 
successive  strata  implied  the  continuance  of  the  same  species  for  man} 
generations.  At  length  the  idea  that  species  themselves  had  bad  i 
limited  duration,  arose  out  of  the  observed  fact  that  sets  of  strata  of  dif- 
ferent  ages  contained  fossils  of  distinct  species.  Finally,  the  opinioi 
became  general,  that  in  the  course  of  ages,  one  asstuiblage  of  animak 
and  plants  had  disappeared  after  another  again  and  again,  and  nen 
tribes  had  started  into  life  to  replace  them. 

Denudation. — In  addition  to  the  proofs  derived  from  organic  remains, 
the  forms  of  stratification  led  also,  on  a  fuller  investigation,,  to  the  beliel 
that  sedimentary  rocks  had  been  slowly  deposited ;  but  it  was  still  sup- 
posed that  denudation,  or  the  power  of  running  water,  and  the  warec 
and  currents  of  the  ocean,  to  strip  oflf  superior  strata,  and  lay  bare  the 
rocks  below,  had  formerly  operated  with  an  energy  wholly  uneqoalled 
in  our  times,  l^hese  opinions  were  both  illogical  and  inconsistent»  be- 
cause deposition  and  denudation  are  parts  of  the  same  process,  and 
what  is  true  of  the  one  must  be  true  of  the  other.  Their  speed  mnal 
be  always  limited  by  the  same  causes,  and  the  conveyance  of  soUd  mat- 
ter to  a  particular  region  can  only  keep  pace  with  its  removal  from  an- 
other, so  that  the  aggregate  of  sedimentary  strata  in  the  earth's  cmal 
can  never  exceed  in  volume  the  amount  of  solid  matter  which  has  beet 
ground  down  and  washed  away  by  running  water.  How  vast^  then 
must  be  the  spaces  which  this  abstraction  of  matter  has  left  vacant 
how  far  exceeding  in  dimensions  all  the  valleys,  however  numeroiis,  and 
the  hollows,  however  vast,  which  we  can  prove  to  have  been  cleared  out 
by  aqueous  erosion !  The  evidences  of  the  work  of  denudation  are  de- 
fective, because  it  is  the  nature  of  every  destroying  cause  to  obliterate 
the  signs  of  its  own  agency ;  but  the  amount  of  reproduction  in  the  fomi 
of  sedimentary  strata  must  always  afford  a  true  measure  of  the  minim^tw 
of  denudation  which  the  earth's  surface  has  undergone. 

Erratics. — ^The  next  phenomenon  to  which  the  advocates  of  the 
excessive  power  of  running  water  in  times  past  have  appealed,  is  the 
enormous  size  of  the  blocks  called  erratic,  which  lie  scattered  over  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  North  America.  Unquestionably  a  laige 
proportion  of  these  blocks  have  been  transported  far  from  their  or^rinal 
position,  for  between  them  and  the  parent  rocks  we  now  find,  not  unfire- 
quently,  deep  seas  and  valleys  intervening,  or  hills  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  high.  To  explain  the  present  situation  of  such  travelled  fragments, 
a  deluge  of  mud  has  been  imagined  by  some  to  have  come  from  the 
north,  bearing  along  with  it  sand,  gravel,  and  stony  fragments,  some  ai 
them  hundreds  of  tons  in  weight  This  flood,  in  its  transient  passage 
over  the  continents,  dispersed  the  boulders  irregularly  over  hill,  valleyi 
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and  plain ;  or  forced  them  along  over  a  surface  of  hard  rock,  so  as  to 
polish  it  and  leave  it  indented  with  parallel  scratches  and  grooves — such 
markiDgs  as  are  still  visible  in  the  rocks  of  Scandinavia,  Scotland,  Can- 
ada, and  many  other  countries. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  myriads  of  angular  and  rounded  blpcks 
above  aUuded  to,  cannot  have  been  borne  along  by  ordinary  rivers  or 
maiine  currents,  so  great  is  their  volume  and  weight,  and  so  clear  are 
the  signs,  in  many  places,  of  time  having  been  occupied  in  their  succes- 
Bve  deposition  ;  for  they  are  often  distributed  at  various  depths  through 
heaps  of  regularly  stratified  sand  and  gravel.  No  waves  of  the  sea 
nised  by  earthquakes,  nor  the  bursting  of  lakes  dammed  up  for  a  time 
hy  landslips  or  by  avalanches  of  snow,  can  account  for  the  observed 
^ta  ;  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  in  the  next  book,  chap.  15,*  that 
a  combination  of  existing  causes  may  have  conveyed  erratics  into  their 
P^^esent  situations. 

The  causes  which  will  be  referred  to  are,  first,  the  carrymg  power  of 

>^  combined  with  that  of  running  water ;  and  second,  the  upward 

ttorement  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  converting  it  gradually  into  land. 

*^thoiit  entering  at  presient  into  any  details  respecting  these  causes, 

inay  mention  that  the  transportation  of  blocks  by*  ice  is  now  simulta- 

^'^o^ialy  in  progress  in  the  cold  and  temperate  latitudes,  both  of  the 

*o*them  and  southern  hemisphere,  as,  for  example,  on  the  coasts  of  Can- 

f^  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  also  in  Chili,  Patagonia,  and  the 

isiaii^  of  South  Georgia.     In  those  regions  the  uneven  bed  of  the  ocean 

®  *^«commg  strewed  over  with  ice-drifted  fragments,  which  have  either 

'^^'Hied  on  shoals,  or  been  dropped  in  deep  water  by  meltmg  bergs.  The 

f^^^^iglement  of  boulders  in  drift-ice  will  also  be  shown  to  occur  annually 

"^  -^Orth  America,  and  these  stones,  when  firmly  frozen  into  ice,  wander 

^^^^c"  after  year  from  Labrador  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  reach  points  of 

^  "Westem  hemisphere  farther  south  than  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 

The  general  absence  of  erratics  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  equatorial 

^%ions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  confirms  the  same  views.     As  to 

^^  polishing  and  grooving  of  hard  rocks,  it  has  lately  been  ascertained 

^^t  glaciers  give  rise  to  these  effects  when  pushing  forward  sand,  peb- 

^^  and  rocky  fragments,  and  causing  them  to  grate  along  the  bottom. 

-^or  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  icebergs,  when  they  run 

^^Cmund  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  must  imprint  similar  marks  upon  it. 

It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  refer  to  deluges,  or  even  to  speculate 
^^  the  former  existence  of  a  climate  more  severe  than  that  now  prevail - 
^^  in  the  western  hemisphere,  to  explain  the  geographical  distribution 
^  most  of  the  European  erratics. 

Deluges. — ^As  deluges  have  been  often  alluded  to,  I  shall  say  some- 
tbing  of  the  causes  which  may  be  supposed  to  give  rise  to  these  grand 
movements  of  water  in  addition  to  those  already  alluded  to  (p.  9). 
Oedogists  who  believe  that  mountain-chains  have  been  thrown  up  sud- 

•  See  also  Manual  of  Geology,  eh.  11, 12. 
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denly  at  many  s^iccessive  epochs,  imagine  that  the  waters  of  the  ooeav 
may  be  raised  by  these  convulsions,  and  then  break  in  terrific  waves  upon 
the  land,  sweeping  over  whole  continents,  liollowing  out  valleys,  and 
transporting  sand,  gravel,  eind  erratics,  to  great  distances.  The  sudden 
rise  of  the  Alps  or  Andes,  it  is  said,  may  have  produced  a  flood  'even 
subsequently  to  the  time  when  the  earth  became  the  residence  of  man. 
But  it  seems  strange  that  none  of  the  writers  who  have  indulged  their 
imaginations  in  conjectures  of  this  kind,  should  have  ascribed  a  deluge 
to  the  sudden  conversion  of  part  of  the  unfathomable  ocean  into  a  shoal 
rather  than  to  the  rise  of  mountain-chains.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
mountains  themselves  could  do  no  mere  than  displace  a  certain  quantity 
of  atmospheric  air,  whereas,  the  instantaneous  formation  of  the  shoal 
would  displace  a  vast  body  of  water,  which  being  heaved  up  tc  a  gp'eat 
height  might  roll  over'  and  permanently  submerge  a  large  portion  of  a 
continent. 

If  we  restrict  ourselves  to  combinations  of  causes  at  present  known, 
it  would  seem  that  the  two  principal  sources  of  extraordinary  inunda- 
tions are,  first,  the  escape  of  the  waters  of  a  large  lake  raised  far  above 
the  sea ;  and,  secoi\dly,  the  pouring  down  of  a  marine  current  into  lands 
depressed  below  the  mean  level  of  the  ocean. 

As  an  example  of  the  first  of  these  cases,  we  may  take  Lake  Superior, 
which  is  more  than  400  geographical  miles  in  length  and  about  160  in 
breadth,  having  an  average  depth  of  from  600  to  900  feet.  The  sur- 
face of  this  vast  body  of  fresh  water  is  no  less  than  600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean  ;  the  lowest  part  of  the  barrier  which  separates  the 
lake  on  its  southwest  side  from  those  streams  which  flow  into  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  being  about  600  feet  high.  If,  therefore,  s 
series  of  subsidences  should  lower  any  part  of  this  barrier  600  feet,  any 
subsequent  rending  or  depression,  even  of  a  few  yards  at  a  time,  would 
allow  the  sudden  escape  of  vast  floods  of  water  into  a  hydrographiea] 
basin  of  enormous  extent.  If  the  event  happened  in  the  dry  season, 
when  the  ordinary  channels  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  are  in  s 
great  degree  empty,  the  inundation  might  not  be  considerable ;  but  if  in 
the  flood-season,  a  region  capable  of  supporting  a  population  of  man^ 
millions  might  be  suddenly  submerged.  But  even  this  event  would  be 
msufficient  to  cause  a  violent  rush  of  water,  and  to  produce  those  effectc 
usually  called  diluvial ;  for  the  difference  of  level  of  600  feet  between 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  when  distributed  over  a  distance 
of  1800  miles,  would  give  an  average  fall  of  only  four  inches  per  mile. 

The  second  case  before  adverted  to  is  where  there  are  large  tracts  of 
dry  land  beneath  the  mean  level  of  the  ocean.  It  seems,  after  much 
controversy,  to  be  at  length  a  Settled  point,  that  the  Caspian  is  really 
83  feet  6  inches  lower  than  the  Black  Sea.  As  the  Caspian  covers  an 
area  about  equal  to  that  of  Spain,  and  as  its  shores  are  in  general  low 
and  flat,  there  must  be  many  thousand  square  miles  of  country  less  than 
83  feet  above  the  level  of  that  inland  sea,  and  consequently  depressed 
below  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean.    This  area  includes  the  site  oi 
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the  populous  city  of  Astrakhan  and  other  towns.  Into  thb  region  the 
ocean  would  pour  its  waters,  if  the  land  now  interrening  between  the 
Sea  of  Axof  and  the  Caspian  should  subside.  Yet  even  if  this  event 
should  occur,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  s\ibmergence  of  the  whole 
r^^n  would  not  be  accomplished  simultaneously,  but  by  a  series  of 
minor  floods,  the  sinking  of  the  barrier  being  gradual.* 

Suppo9id  univenality  of  ancieni  deposits, — ^The  next  fallacy  which 
has  helped  to  perpetuate  the  doctrine  that  the  operations  of  water  were 
on  a  di£ferent  and  grander  scale  in  ancient  times,  is  founded  on  the  indef- 
inite areas  over  which  homogeneous  deposits  were  supposed  to  extend. 
No  noiodem  sedimentary  strata,  it  is  said,  equally  identica  .n  mineral 
cbaracter  and  fossil  contents,  can  be  traced  continuously  from  one  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  to  another.  But  the  first  propagators  of  these  opinions 
were  very  slightly  acquainted  with  the  inconstancy  in  mineral  composi- 
tion of  the  ancient  formations,  and  equally  so  of  the  wide  spaces  over 
which  the  same  kind  of  sediment  is  now  actually  distributed  by  rivers 
ttid  currents  in  the  course  of  centuries.  The  persistency  of  character 
in  the  older  series  was  exaggerated,  its  extreme  variability  in  the  newer 
'f**  assumed  without  proof.  In  the  chapter  which  treats  of  river-deltas 
^d  the  dispersion  of  sediment  by  currents,  and  in 'the  description  of 
'^^fa  of  coral  now  growing  over  areas  many  hundred  miles  in  length,  I 
'^l  have  opportunities  of  convincing  the  reader  of  the  danger  of  hasty 
S^QeralizaUons  on  this  head. 

^  regard  to  the  imagined  universality  of  particular  rocks  of  ancient 
5^^*  it  was  almost  unavoidable  that  this  notion,  when  once  em- 
v'*^^^!  should  be  perpetuated  ;  for  the  same  kinds  of  rock  have  occa- 
•■oo^lj^  been  reproduced  at  successive  epochs;  and  when  once  the 
2^*'^®^inent  or  disagreement  in  mineral  character  alone  was  relied  on  as 
^^  ^«8t  of  age,  it  followed  that  similar  rocks,  if  found  even  at  the 
.  ^I^c^es,  were  referred  to  the  same  era,  until  the  contrary  could  be 

Q^^    ^t  has  been  suspected  ever  since  the  middle  of  the  last  ccDturv,  that  the* 
in  '1^^''')  ^A*  lower  tnan  the  ocean,  it  being  known  that  in  Astrakhan  the  murcurv 
aj^j^^  barometer  generally  stands  above  thirty  inches    In  1811,  MM.  Engelhardt 
\^^    ,^^arrot  attempted  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  difference  by  a  series  of 
K|^^*ling»  and  barometrical  measurements  across  the  isthmus  at  two  different 
t(^^?5|^  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus.    The  result  of  their  operations  led  them 
'^^<^9  opinion  that  the  Caspian  was  more  than  800  feet  below  the  Black  Sea. 
"w^^"  the  correctness  of  the  observations  having  afterwards  been  called  in  question, 
wl^arrot  revisited  the  ground  in  1829  and  1830.  and  inferred  from  new  level- 
^^^,  that  the  mouth  of  the  Don  was  between  three  and  four  feet  lower  than 
^^^  of  the  Wolga ;  in  other  words,  that  the  sea  of  Azof^  which  communicates 
^^  the  Black  Sea,  was  actually  lower  than  tlie  Caspian  1     Other  statements, 
^^  less  contradictory,  having  been  made  by  other  observers,  the  Russian  govcm- 
^^Qt  at  lecttth  directed  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  to  send  an  expedition, 
^  1886,  to  decide  the  point  by  a  trigonometrical  survey,  from  which  it  appeared 
^W  the  Caspian  is  101  Rus.<«ian,  or  108  English,  feet  lower  than  the  Black  Sea. 
iPor  aathorities,  see  Joura  Roy.  OeograpK  Soc.  vol  viiL  p.  185).     Sir  R  Murchi- 
^00,  however,  ooncludes,  in  1846,  from  the  best  Russian  authorities,  that  the  de- 
gression of  the  Caspian  is  only  83  feet  6  inches. 

Hie  measurements  of  Major  Anthony  Symonds,  since  confirmed  by  French 
aothoritiei^  make  the  Dead  Sea  to  be  1200  feet  below  the  Mediterraoeao. 
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Now  it  (b  usually  impossible  to  combat  such  an  assumption  on  geo 
logical  grounds,  so  long  as  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  ordei 
of  superposition  and  the  organic  remains  of  these  same  formatioiis 
Thus,  for  example,  a.  group  of  red  marl  and  red  sandstone,  contaimni 
salt  and  gypsum,  being  interposed  in  England  between  the  Lias  and  tb 
Coal,  all  other  red  marls  and  sandstones,  associated  some  of  them  wit! 
salt,  and  others  with  gypsum,  and  occurring  not  only  in  different  parte  o 
Europe,  but  in  North  America,  Peru,  India,  the  salt  deserts  o^  Asia 
those  of  Africa — in  a  word,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  were  referrec 
to  one  and  the  same  period.  The  burden  of  proof  was  not  supposed  U 
rest  with  those  who  msisted  on  the  identity  in  age  of  all  these  gioupa— 
their  identity  in  mineral  composition  was  thought  sufficient.  It  was  h 
vain  to  urge  as  an  objection  the  improbability  of  the  hypothesis  wbicl 
implies  that«all  the  moving  waters  on  the  globe  were  once  simultaneooslj 
charged  with  sediment  of  a  red  color. 

But  the  rashness  of  pretending  to  identify,  in  age,  all  the  red  sand' 
stones  and  marls  in  question,  has  at  length  been  sufficiently  exposed,  b] 
the  discovery  that,  even  in  Europe,  they  belong  decidedly  to  many  dif 
ferent  epochs.  It  is  already  ascertained,  that  the  red  sandstone  and  rec 
marl  containing  the  rock-salt  of  Cardona  in  Catalonia  is  newer  than  tin 
Oolitic,  if  not  more  modern  than  the  Cretaceous  period.  It  n  abi 
known  that  certain  red  marls  and  variegated  sandstones  in  Aavei]gn< 
which  are  undistinguishable  in  mineral  composition  from  the  New  Rec 
Sandstone  of  English  geologists,  belong,  nevertheless,  to  the  Eoeen 
period ;  and,  lastly,  the  gypseous  red  marl  of  Aix,  in  Provence,  for 
merly  supposed  to  be  a  marine  secondary  group,  is  now  acknowledgec 
to  be  a  tertiary  freshwater  formation.  In  Nova  Scotia  one  great  de 
posit  of  red  marl,  sandstone,  and  gypsum,  precisely  resembling  in  mm 
eral  character  the  "  New  Red"  of  England,  occurs  as  a  member  of  tli< 
Carboniferous  group,  and  in  the  United  States  near  the  Falls  oi  Niagara 
a  similar  formation  constitutes  a  subdivision  of  the  Silurian  series.* 

Nor  was  the  nomenclature  commonly  adopted  in  geology  without  iti 
influence  in  perpetuating  the  erroneous  doctrine  of  universal  formalkmfl 
Such  names,  for  example,  as  Chalk,  Qreen  Sand,  Oolite,  Red  Marl,  Cod 
and  others,  were  given  to  some  of  the  principal  fossiliferous  groups  ii 
consequence  of  mineral  peculiarities  which  happened  to  characterin 
them  in  the  countries  where  they  were  first  studied.  When  geologist! 
had  at  length  shown,  by  means  of  fossils  and  the  order  of  superposition 
that  other  strata,  entirely  dissimilar  in  color,  texture,  and  composition 
were  of  contemporaneous  date,  it  was  thought  convenient  still  to  retair 
the  old  names.  That  these  were  often  inappropriate  was  admitted 
out  the  student  was  taught  to  understand  them  in  no  other  than  f 
chronological  sense  ;  so  that  the  Chalk  might  not  be  a  white  cretaceoof 
rock,  but  a  hard  dolomitic  limestone,  as  in  the  Alps,  or  a  brown  sand- 
Hone  or  green  m^l,  as  in  New  Jersey,  U.  S.    In  like  manner,  the 

•  See  LyelTs  Travels  in  N.  America,  dL  2  and  26. 
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Green  Sand,  it  was  said,  might  in  some  places  be  represented  by  led 
Modstone,  red  marl,  salt,  and  gypsum,  as'  in  the  north  of  Spain.  So 
the  oolitic  textm^  was  declared  to  be  rather  an  exception  than  other- 
wise to  the  general  rule  in  rocks  of  the  OoFitic  period ;  and  it  often 
became  necessary  to  affirm  that  no  particle  of  carbonaceous  matter 
ooold  be  detected  in  districts  where  the  true  Coal  series  abounded.  In 
spite  of  every  precaution  the  habitual  use  of  this  language  could  scarcely 
foil  to  instQ  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  an  idea  that  chalk,  coal,  salt,  red 
»sri,  or  the  Oolitic  structure  were  far  more  widely  characteristic  of 
the  rocks  of  a  given  age  than  was  really  the  case. 

There  is  still  another  cause  of  deception,  disposing  us  to  ascribe  a 

BK>re  limited  range  to  the  newer  sedimentary  formations  as  compared 

to  the  older,  namely,  the  very  general  concealment  of  the  newer  strata 

beneath  the  waters  of  lakes  and  seas,  and  the  wide  exposure  above 

waters  of  the  more  ancient.     The  Chalk,  for  example,  now  seen  stretch- 

"■g  for  thousands  of  miles  over  diflferent  parts  of  Europe,  has  become 

^ble  to  us  by  the  eflfect,  not  of  one,  but  of  many  distinct  scries  of  sub- 

^^'^ranean  movements.    Hme  has  been  required,  and  a  succession  of 

polo^cal  periods,  to  raise  it  above  the  waves  in  so  many  regions ;  and 

■  calcareous  rocks  of  the  middle  and  upper  tertiary  periods  have  been 

"''^x^ed,  as  homogeneous  in  mineral  composition  throughout  equally  ex- 

^•'^sivo  regions,  it  may  require  convulsions  as  numerous  as  all  those 

*nich  have  occurred  since  the  origin  of  the  Chalk  to  bring  them  up 

withii^  the  sphere  of  human  observation.     Hence  the  rocks  of  more 

"•^ern  periods  may  appear  partial,  as  compared  to  those  of  remoter 

^'^'^^  not  because  of  any  original  inferiority  in  their  extent,  but  because 

^^r^  has  not  been  sufficient  time  since  their  origin  for  the  development 

*  *  Spreat  series  of  elevatory  movements. 

^n   regard,  however,  to  one  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of 
•^inacntary  rocks,  their  organic  remains,  many  naturalists  of  high  au- 
^ority  have  maintained  that  the  same  species  of  fossils  are  more  uni- 
K>rtniy  distributed  through  formations  of  high  antiquity  than  in  those  of 
*^^Te  modem  date,  and  that  distinct  zoological  and  botanical  provinces, 
*^  they  are  called,  which  form  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  living  crea- 
^^,  were  not  established  at  remote  eras.     Thus  the  plants  of  the  Coal, 
^■^«  shells,  the  trilobites  of  the  Silurian  rocks,  and  the  ammonites  of  the 
^^lite,  have  been  supposed  to  have  a  wider  geographical  range  than 
^7  living  species  of  plants,  crustaceans,  or  moUusks.     This  opinion 
^^ems  in  certain  cases  to  be  well  founded,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
l^ltots  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  owing  probably  to  the  more  uniform 
temperature  of  the  globe,  at  a  time  when  the  position  of  sea  and  land 
.'Was  less  favorable  to  variations   in   climate,  according   to   principles 
already  explained  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters.     But  a  recent 
comparison  of  the  fossils  of  North  American  rocks  with  those  of  corre- 
sponding ages  in  the  European  series,  has  proved  that  the  terrestrial 
>^tation  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
vole,  and  that  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  earth  at  successive  periods, 
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from  the  oldest  Silurian  to  the  newest  Tertiary  was  as  diversifiad  m 
now.  The  shells,  corals,  and  other  classes  of  organic  remains  demon- 
strate the  fact  that  the  earth  might  then  have  been  divided  into  aepazale 
zoological  provinces,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  observed  in  the  goo- 
|(raphical  distribution  of  species  now  living. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ON  THE   SfTPPOBED   FORMER   INTENSITV   OF  THE   IQNEOUB   F0R0X8. 


Volcanic  action  at  successive  geological  periods — Platonic  rocks  of  different  a 
Gradual  development  of  subterranean  movements — ^Faults — Doctrine  of  the 
sudden  upheaval  of  parallel  mountiiin-chains — Objections  to  the  proof  of  the 
suddenness  of  the  upheaval,  and  the  contemporaneousness  of  parallel  chalDS— 
Trains  of  active  volcanoes  not  parallel — ^As  large  tracts  of  land  are  riaiqg  or 
sinking  slowly,  so  narrow  zones  of  land  may  be  pushed  up  gradually  to  grwit 
heights — Bending  of  strata  by  lateral  pressure — Adequa^  of  the  vokaoie 
power  to  effect  this  without  paroxysmal  convulsions. 

When  reasoning  on  the  intensity  of  volcanic  action  at  former  periods, 
as  well  as  on  the  power  of  moving  water,  already  treated  of,  geolc^iista 
have  been  ever  prone  to  represent  Nature  as  having  been  prodigal  of 
violence  and  parsimonious  of  time.  Now,  although  it  is  less  easy  to 
determine  the  relative  ages  of  the  volcanic  than  of  the  fossiliferona  for- 
mations, it  is  undeniable  that  igneous  rocks  have  been  produced  at  aU 
geological  periods,  or  as  often  as  we  find  distinct  deposits  marked  hy 
peculiar  animal  and  vegetable  remains.  It  can  be  shown  that  rocks 
commonly  called  trappean  have  been  injected  into  fissures,  and  ejected 
at  the  surface,  both  before  and  during  the  deposition  of  the  Carboo- 
iferous  series,  and  at  the  time  when  the  Magnesian  Limestone,  and 
when  the  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone  were  formed,  or  when  the  lias. 
Oolite,  Green  iSand,  Chalk,  and  the  several  tertiary  groups  newer  than 
the  chalk,  originated  in  succession.  Nor  is  this  *  all :  distinct  volcanic 
products  may  be  referred  to  the  subordinate  divisions  of  each  period, 
such  as  the  Carboniferous,  as  in  the  county  of  Fife,  in  Scotland,  where 
certain  masses  of  contemporaneous  trap  are  associated  with  the  Lower, 
others  with  the  Upper  Coal  measures.  And  if  one  of  these  masses  ia 
more  minutely  examined,  we  find  it  to  consist  of  the  products  of  a  great 
many  successive  outbursts,  by  which  scorise  and  lava  were  again  and 
again  emitted,  and  afterwards  consolidated,  then  fissured,  and  finally 
traversed  by  melted  matter,  constituting  what  are  called  dikes.*  As 
we  enlarge,  therefore,  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  rocks  forme.1  by 

*  See  Manual  of  Geology,  chapi  29  to  83,  indqaive 
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nbternmean  lieat,  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  regard  tbem  as  the 
aggregate  effects  of  innumerable  eruptions,  each  of  which  may  have 
Veen  comparable  in  violence  to  those  now  experienced  in  volcanic 
regions. 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  we  have  as  yet  no  data  for  estimating  the 
lelatjye  volume  of  matter  simultaneously  in  a  state  of  fusion  at  two 
given  periods,  as  if  we  were  to  compare  the  columnar  basalt  of  Staffa 
tod  its  environs  with  the  lava  poured  out  in  Iceland  in  1783  ;  but  for 
this  Tery  reason  it  would  be  rash  and  unphilosophical  to  assume  an  ex- 
eeas  of  ancient  as  contrasted  with  modem  outpourings  of  melted  matter 
at  partkiilar  periods  of  time.*     It  would  be  still  more  presumptuous  to 
take  for  granted  that  the  more  deep-seated  effects  of  subterranean  heat 
rarpassed  at  remote  eras  the  corresponding  effects  of  internal  heat  in 
ou  owo  times.     Certain  porphyries  and  granites,  and  all  the  rocks  com- 
monly called  plutonic,  are  now  generally  supposed  to  have  resulted  from 
the  dow  cooling  of  materials  fused  and  solidified  under  great  pressure ; 
ttd  we  cannot  doubt  that  beneath  existing  volcanoes  there  are  large 
■piees  filled  with  melted  stone,  which  must  for  centuries  remain  in  an 
neandeacent  state,  and  then  cool  and  become  hard  and  crystalline  when 
^  subterranean  heat  shall  be  exhausted.     That  lakes  of  lava  are  con- 
^iBBOns  for  hundreds  of  miles  beneath  the  Chilian  Andes,  seems  estab- 
Wied  by  observations  made  in  the  year  1 835.t 

l^ow,  wherever  the  fluid  contents  of  such  reservoirs  are  poured  out 

"•cceasively  from  craters  in  the  open  air,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 

wp  natter  so  ejected  may  afford  evidence  by  its  arrangement  of  having 

^^'Vuiatcd  at  different  periods ;  but  if  the  subterranean  residue  after  the 

*^Wrawal  of  the  heat  be  converted  into  crystalline  or  plutonic  rock, 

we  entire  mass  may  seem  to  have  been  formed  at  once,  however  count- 

'^^  the  ages  required  for  its  fusion  and  subsequent  refrigeration.     As 

^  Wea  that  all  the  granite  in  the  earth's  crust  was  produced  simulta- 

'^f^'^^ly,  and  in  a  primitive  state  of  the  planet,  has  now  been  universally 

*^doiied ;  so  the  suggestion  above  adverted  to,  may  put  us  on  our 

o'^^id  against  too  readily  adopting  another  opinion,  namely,  that  each 

^S®  mass  of  granite  was  generated  in  a  brief  period  of  time. 

^^em  writers  indeed,  of  authority,  seem  more  and  more  agreed  that 

fte  case  of  granitic  rocks,  the  passage  from  a  liquid  or  pasty  to  a 

^J^  and  crystalhne  state  must  have  been  an  extremely  gradual  process. 

^^  doctrine  so  much  insisted  upon  formerly,  that  crystalline  rocks, 

.     ^  ^  granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  quartrite,  and  others  were  produced 

^  7^  greatest  abundance  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  planet,  and  that 

^^  formation  has  ceased  altogether  in  our  own  times,  will  be  contro- 

^^*^  in  the  next  chapter. 

t^^^^Qdual  development  of  subterranean  movements. — ^The  extreme  vio- 
/^®  <rf  the  Bubterranean  forces  in  remote  ages  has  been  often  inferred 
^^  the  facts  that  the  older  rocks  are  more  fractured  and  dislocated 

•  See  ^  20,  infrtL  f  See  ch.  2*7,  infra. 
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than  the  newer.  But  what  other  result  could  we  have  anticipated  if  tlia 
quantity  of  movement  had  been  always  equal  in  equal  periods  of  time  ? 
Time  must,  in  that  case,  multiply  the  derangement  ci  strata  in  the  ratio 
of  their  antiquity.  Indeed  the  numerous  exceptions  to  the  abore  rule 
which  we  find  in  nature,  present  at  first  sight  the  only  objection  to  the 
hypothesis  of  uniformity.  For  the  more  ancient  formations  venuun  in 
many  places  horizontal,  while  in  others  much  new^r  strata  are  carred 
and  vertical.  This  apparent  anomaly,  however,  will  be  seen  in  the  next 
chapter  to  depend  on  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  Tolcanic  and 
subterranean  agency  affect  different  parts  of  the  earth  in  succeasioD,  be- 
ing often  renewed  again  and  again  in  certain  areas,  while  others  xemAiii 
during  the  whole  time  at  rest. 

That  the  more  impressive  effects  of  subterranean  power,  such  as  tlu 
upheaval  of  mountain- chains,  may  have  been  due  to' multiplied  eoQTid 
sions  of  moderate  intensity  rather  than  to  a  few  paroxysmal  explosioiiB 
will  appear  the  less  improbable  when  the  gradual  and  intermittent  de 
velopment  of  volcanic  eruptions  in  times  past  is  once  established.  It  ii 
now  very  generally  conceded  that  these  eruptions  have  thdir  soiiroe  ii 
the  same  causes  as  those  which  give  rise  to  the  permanent  elevation  anc 
sinking  of  land ;  the  admission,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  two  vpleanic 
or  subterranean  processes  has  gone  on  gradually,  draws  with  it  the  con- 
clusion that  the  effects  of  the  other  have  been  elaborated  by  sucoeasiTe 
and  gradual  efforts. 

Faults, — The  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  great  fauli$,  or  those 
striking  instances  of  the  upthrow  or  downthrow  of  large  masses  of  rock, 
which  have  been  thought  by  some  to  imply  tremendous  catastrophei 
wholly  foreign  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Thus  we  have  ii 
England  faults,  in  which  the  vertical  displacement  is  between  600  and 
3000  feet,  and  the  horizontal  extent  thirty  miles  or  more,  the  width  o! 
the  fissures  since  filled  up  with  rubbish  varying  from  ten  to  fifty  feet 
But  when  we  inquire  into  the  proofs  of  the  mass  having  risen  or  fallei 
suddenly  on  the  one  side  of  these  great  rents,  sevenil  hundreds  or  tboU' 
sands  of  feet  above  or  below  the  rock  with  which  it  was  once  continuoui 
on  the  other  side,  we  find  the  evidence  defective.  There  are  grooves,  i 
is  said,  and  scratches  on  the  rubbed  and  polished  walls,  which  hav< 
often  one  common  direction,  favoring  the  theory  that  the  movement  wa 
accomplished  by  a  single  stroke,  and  not  by  a  series  of  interrupted  move 
ments.  But,  in  fact,  the  strise  are  not  always  parallel  in  such  cases*  bni 
often  irregular,  and  sometimes  the  stones  and  earth  which  are  in  the  mid< 
die  of  the  fault,  or  fissure,  have  been  polished  and  striated  by  friction  ix 
different  directions,  showing  that  there  have  been  slidings  subsequent  to 
the  first  intr  eduction  of  the  fragmentary  matter.  Nor  should  we  forget 
that  the  hist  movement  must  always  tend  to  obliterate  the  signs  of  pre- 
vious tritunition,  so  that  neither  its  instantaneousness  nor  the  unifoniutj 
of  its  direction  can  be  inferred  from  the  parallelism  of  the  strise  thai 
have  been  last  produced. 

When  rocks  have  been  once  fractured,  and  freedom  of  motion  com- 
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mnnicated  to  detached  portions  of  them,  these  will  naturally  continue 

to  yield  in  the  same  direction,  if  the  process  of  upheaval  or  of  under- 

nuiung  be  repeated  again  and  again.     The  incumbent  mass  will  always 

^re    way  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  or  where  it  was  formerly 

rent  asunder.     Probably,  the  effects  of  reiterated  moyement,  whether 

upward  or  downward,  in  a  fault,  may  be  undistinguishable  from  those 

of  a  single  and  instantaneous  ris^  or  subsidence ;  and  the  same  may  be 

taiid  of  the  rising  or  falling  of  continental  masses,  such  as  Sweden  or 

Oreeoland,  which  we  know  to  take  place  slowly  and  insensibly. 

Z}oeirine  of  the  sudden  upheaval  of  parallel  mountain-chains, — The 

doctrme  of  the  suddenness  of  many  former  revolutions  in  the  physical 

geography  of  the  globe  has  been  thought  by  some  to  derive  additional 

confirmation  from  a  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  mountain-chains,  ad- 

noMed  m  1833  by  a  distinguished  geologist,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont.    In 

wreral  essays  on  this  subject,  the  last  published  in  1852,  he  has  at- 

tmpted  to  establish  two  points ;  first,  that  a  variety  of  independent 

'iuuns  of  mountains  have  been  thrown  up  suddenly  at  particular  periods ; 

■d,  secondly,  that  the  contemporaneous  chains  thus  thrown  up,  pre- 

Mr^  a  parallelism  the  one  to  the  other. 

Uese  opinions,  and  others  by  which  they  are  accompanied,  are  so 
•tvcrse  to  the  method  of  interpreting  the  history  of  geological  changes 
which  I  have  recommended  in  this  work,  that  I  am  desirous  of  explain- 
ing the  grounds  of  my  dissent,  a  course  which  I  feel  myself  the  more 
^'^  upon  to  adopt,  as  the  generalizations  alluded  to  are  those  of  a 
■™ul  writer,  and  an  original  observer  of  great  talent  and  experience. 
^  ^*11  begin,  therefore,  by  giving  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal  prop- 
^oons  laid  down  in  the  works  above  referred  to.* 

^•tw  M.  de  Beaumont  supposes  "that  in  the  history  of  the  earth 
7®*^  have  been  long  periods  of  com  parative  repose,  during  which  the 
"•position  of  sedimentary  matter  has  gone  on  in  regular  continuity ;  and 
•™^  have  also  been  short  periods  of  paroxysmal  violence,  during  which 
^*  continuity  was  broken. 

2dly.  At  each  of  these  periods  of  violence  or  *  revolution,'  in  the 

f^*^  of  the  earth's  siirface,  a  great  number  of  mountain-chains  have 

**®*^  formed  suddenly. 

.  ^<ily.  The  chains  thrown  up  by  a  particular  revolution  have  one 

'°'*oroa  direction,  being  parallel  to  each  other  within  a  few  degrees  of 

^  Compass,  even  when  situated  in  remote  regions ;  whilst  the  chains 

"^^U  up  at  different  periods  have,  for  the  most  part,  different  di- 

"*Uou8. 

4thly.  Each  '  revolution,'  or  *  great  convulsion,'  has  fallen  in  with 
date  of  another  geological  phenomenon ;  namely,  '  the  passage  from 

^^A^nn.  dee  Sci.  Nat.,  Septembre,  Novembre,  et  Ddcembre,  1829.  Revue  Fran- 
T??J^  Ha  15,  May,  1880.  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t6  OdoL  de  France,  {x  864,  May, 
^rmj^*  "^  latest  edition  of  M.  de  Beaumont's  theory  will  be.  found  in  the  12th 
^  the  Dictioonaire  Universel  d'Hiat  Nat  1862,  art  "Syst^mes  des  Mon- 
"*  abo  tlw  same  printed  separately. 
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one  independent  sedimentary  formation  to  another/  chara^eriied  by  a 
considerable  di£ference  in  '  organic  types/ 

"  5thly.  There  has  been  a  recurrence  of  these  paroxysmal  moyemeiiti 
from  the  remotest  geological  periods ;  and  they  may  still  be  reprodoeedt 
and  the  repose  hi  which  we  live  may  hereafter  be  broken  by  the  maddm 
upthrow  of  another  system  of  parallel  chains  of  mountains. 

"  6thly.  The  origin  of  these  chuns  depends  not  on  partial  volcaiufl 
action,  or  a  reiteration  of  ordinary  earthquakes,  but  on  the  aeoular  r^ 
frigeration  of  the  entire  planet.  For  the  whole  globe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  thin  envelope,  much  thinner  in  proportion  than  the  shell  to  ao 
^gg»  is  a  fused  mass,  kept  fluid  by  heat,  but  constantly  codiiig  and 
contracting  its  dimensions.  The  external  crust  does  not  gradually  ecd- 
lapse  and  accommodate  itself  century  after  century  to  the  sbmnkflB 
nucleus,  subsiding  as  often  as  there  is  a  slight  failure  of  support^  but  il 
is  sustained  throughout  whole  geological  periods,  so  as  to  become  par- 
tially separated  from  the  nucleus,  until  at  last  it  gives  way  suddoily, 
cracking  and  falling  in  along  determinate  lines  of  fracture.  I>uriiig  sncb 
a  crisis  the  rocks  are  subjected  to  great  lateral  pressure,  the  unyidding 
ones  are  crushed,  and  the  pliant  strata  bent,  and  are  forced  to  paek 
themselves  more  closely  into  a  smaller  space,  having  no  longer  the 
same  room  to  spread  themselves  out  horizontally.  At  the  same  time, 
a  large  portion  of  the  mass  is  squeezed  upwards,  because  it  ia  in  the 
upward  direction  only  that  the  excess  in  size  of  the  envelope,  jis  com- 
pared to  the  contracted  nucleus,  can  find  relief.  This  excess  produeet 
one  or  more  of  those  folds  or  wrinkles  in  the  earth's  crust  which  we  eaD 
mountain-chains. 

"  Lastly,  some  chains  are  comparatively  modem ;  such  as  the  Alps, 
which  were  partly  upheaved  after  the  middle  tertiary  period.  The 
elevation  of  the  Andes  was  much  more  recent,  and  was  accompanied  by 
the  simultaneous  outburst  for  the  first  time  of  270  of  the  principal  vol- 
canoes now  active.* 

*'  The  agitation  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  caused  by  this  conTnkioa 
probably  occasioned  that  transient  and  general  deluge  which  is  noticed 
in  the  traditions  of  so  many  nations."! 

Several  of  the  topics  enumerated  in  the  above  summary,  such  as  the 
cause  of  interruptions  in  the  sedimentary  series,  will  be  discussed  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter,  and  I  shall  now  confine  myself  to  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  insufficiency  of  the  proofs  adduced  in  favor  of  the  suddenness 
of  the  upthrow,  and  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  origin  of  the  paral- 
lel ch^ns  referred  to.  At  the  same  time  I  may  remark,  that  the  great 
body  of  facts  collected  together  by  M.  de  Beaumont  will  always  fonn 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge,  tending  as  they  do  to  oon^ 
firm  the  doctrine  that  different  mountain-chains  have  been  formed  In 
succession,  and,  as  Werner  first  pointed  out,  that  there  aro  certain  de- 
terminate lines  of  direction  or  strike  in  the  strata  .of  various  countries. 

•  Systtene  de  Mont  p  76t  f  1^^  PP-  '^^^  '^  ^** 
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The  foUowiDg  may  senre  as  an  analysis  of  the  evidence  on  which 
Ae  theory  above  stated  depends.  ''  We  observe/'  says  M.  de  Bean- 
■OBt,  **  when  we  attentively  examine  nearly  all  mountain-chains,  that 
the  most  recent  rocks  extend  horizontally  up  to  the  foot  of  such  chains, 
M  we  should  expect  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  deposited  in  seas 
or  hkes,  of  which  these  mountains  have  partly  formed  the  shores ; 
winkt  the  other  sedimentary  beds,  tilted  up,  and  more  or  less  contorted, 
OB  the  fludos  of  the  mountabs,  rise  in  certain  points  even  to  their  high- 
Art  crests."*  There  are,  therefore,  in  and  adjacent  to  each  chain,  two 
cbBMs  of  sedimentary  rocks,  the  ancient  and  nclined  beds,  and  the 
newer  or  horizontal.  It  is  evident  that  the  first  appearance  of  the  chain 
itnlf  was  ao  event  **  intermediate  between  the  period  when  the  beds 
Mw  Qpnised  were  deposited,  and  the  period  when  the  strata  were  pro- 
1  horiaontally  at  itsfeet.'' 


-^us  the  chain  A  assumed  its  present  position  after  the  deposition 

^  the  strata  b,  which  have  undergone  great*  movements,  and  before 

7*^  deposifion  of  the  group  c,  in  which  the  strata  have  not  sulFered 

"^gement 

^  ^e  then  discover  another  'chain  B,  in  which  we  find  not  only  the 


Fl^lS. 


^"'^^tbn  6,  but  the  group  c  also,  disturbed  and  thrown  on  its  edges, 

^  ^nay  infer  that  the  latter  chain  is  of  subsequent  date  to  A ;  for  B 

,  ^*^t  have  been  elevated  after  the  deposition  of  c,  and  before  that  of 

^  group  d  ;  whereas  A  had  originated  before  the  strata  c  were  formed. 

It  is  then  argued,  that  hi  order  to  ascertain  whether  other  mountain 

.  ^ges  are  of  contemporaneous  date  with  A  and  B,  or  are  referable  to 

^^<mf/  periods,  we  have  only  to  inquire  whether  the  inclined  and  un- 

,^%tarbed  sets  of  strata  in  each  range  correspond  with  or  differ  from 

*^^3ee  in  the  typical  chain  A  and  B. 

Sow  all  this  reasoning  is  perfectly  correct,  so  long  as  the  period  of 
^^^  required  for  the  deposition  of  the  strata  b  and  c  is  not  made  iden- 


•  PhU.  Mag.  and  ADnaU,  Na  68.    New  Series,  p.  241 
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tical  in  duration  with  the  period  of  time  daring  which  the  animah  anc 
plants  found  fossil  in  b  and  c  may  have  flourished ;  for  the  latter,  tba 
is  to  say,  the  duration  of  certain  groups  of  species,  may  have  grealb 
exceeded,  and  prohahly  did  greatly  exceed,  the  former,  or  the  ton 
required  for  the  accumulation  of  certain  local  deposits,  such  as  6  and 
(figs.  11  and  12).  In  order,  moreover,  to  render  the  reasoning  coi 
rect,  due  latitude  must  he  given  to  the  term  contemporaneoos ;  fo 
this  term  must  be  understood  to  allude,  not  to  a  moment  of  time,  bu 
to  the  interval,  whether  brief  or  protracted,  which  elapsed  betweei 
two  events,  namely,  between  the  accumulation  of  the  inclined  and  tha 
of  the  horizontal  strata. 

But,  unfortunately,  no  attempt  has  been  made  m  the  treatises  uiide 
review  to  avoid  this  manifest  source  of  confusion,  and  hence  the  Ter 
terms  of  each  proposition  are  equivocal ;  and  the  poseible  lengrth  c 
some  of  the  intervals  is  so  vast,  that  to  affirm  that  all  the  chains  laisei 
in  such  intervals  were  contemporaneoui  is  an  abuse  of  language. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  argument,  I  shall  select  the  Pyrenees  as  a 
example.  Originally  M.  E.  de  Beaumont  spoke  of  this  range  of  moun 
tains  as  having  been  uplifted  suddenly  (a  un  seul  jet),  but  he  has  unc 
conceded  that  in  this  chain,  in  spite  of  the  general  unity  and  simplicit; 
of  its  structure,  six,  if  not  seven,  systems  of  dislocation  of  different  date 
can  be  recognized.*  In  reference,  however,  to  the  latest,  and  by  fiei 
the  most  important  of  these  convulsions,  the  chain  is  said  to  have  at 
tained  its  present  elevation  at  a  certain  epoch  in  the  earth's  history 
namely,  between  the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  or  rocks  of  about  tha 
age,  and  that  of  certain  tertiary  formations  '*  as  old  as  the  plastic  clay ;' 
for  the  chalk  is  seen  in  vertical,  curved,  and  distorted  beds  on  the  fluiki 
of  the  chain,  as  the  beds  b,  fig.  11,  while  the  tertiary  formations  res 
upon  them  in  horizontal  strata  at  its  base,  as  c,  ibid. 

The  proof,  then,  of  the  extreme  suddenhess  of  the  convulsion  is  sup 
posed  to  be  the  shortness  of  the  time  which  intervened  between  tb 
formation  of  the  chalk  and  the  origin  of  certain  tertiary  strata.f  Evei 
if  the  interval  were  deducible  within  these  limits,  it  might  comprise  ai 
indefinite  lapse  of  time.  In  strictness  of  reasoning,  however,  the  autho 
cannot  exclude  the  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary  periods  from  the  possiB 
duration  of  the  interval  during  which  the  elevation  may  have  takei 
place.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  move 
ment  of  upheaval  took  place  after  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period 
we  can  merely  say,  that  it  occurred  after  the  deposition  of  eertaii 
strata  of  that  period ;  secondly,  although  it  were  true  that  the  even 
happened  before  the  formation  of  all  the  tertiary  strata  now  at  the  ba» 
of  the  Pyrenees,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  it  preceded  thi 
whole  Tertiary  epoch. 

The  age  of  the  strata,  both  of  the  inclined  and  horizontal  series^  maj 

*  Systftme  de  MoDtagne^  1862,  p.  429. 

f  PbiL  Mag.  and  Annals,  Na  68.    New  aeries,  pi  24S. 
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^ve  been  accurately  determiQed  by  M.  De  Beaumont,  and  still  the  up- 

'■^a.ving  of  the  Pyrenees  may  have  been  going  on  before  the  animals  of 

^lie  Chalk  period,  such  as  are  found  fossil  in  England,  had  ceased  to  ex- 

*^^  or  when  the  Maestricht  beds  were  in  progress,  or  during  the  indefi- 

***5^  ages  which  may  have  elapsed  between  the  extinction  of  the  Maes- 

^*^<5lit  animals  and  the  introduction  of  the  Eocene  tribes,  or  during  the 

*2oo«ne  epoch,  or  the  rise  may  have  been  going  on  throughout  one,  or 

•^^'enJ,  or  all  of  these  periods. 

X^  would  be  a  purely  gratuitous  assumption  to  say  that  the  inclined 

^■"^^•ceous  strata  {b,  fig.  11)  on  the  flanks  of  the  Pyrenees,  were  the 

last  which  were  deposited  during  the  Cretaceous  period,  or  that, 

^bcon  as  they  were  upheavQ|d>  a11  or  nearly  &J1  the  species  of  animals 

d.  plants  now  found  fossil  in  them  were  sudden^  extermin&ted ;  yet, 

t].«88  this  can  be  affirmed,  we  cannot  say  that  the  Pyrenees  were  not 

pkeaved  during  the  Cretaceous  period.     Consequently,  another  range 

^  isioantains,  at  the  base  of  which  cretaceous  rocks  may  lie  in  horizontal 

t^jr«^fication,  may  have  been  elevated,  like  the  chain  A,  fig.  12,  during 

part  of  the  same  great  period. 

*Xhere  are  mountains  in  Sicily  two  or  three  thousand  feet  high,  the 

pfi  of  which  are  composed  of  limestone,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of 

fossil  shells  agree  specifically  with  those  now  inhabiting  the  Medi- 

ioean.     Here,  as  in  many  other  countries,  the  deposits  now  in  pro- 

in  the  sea  must  inclose  shells  and  other  fossils  specifically  identical 

^^vi^  those  of  the  rocks  constituting  the  contiguous  land.     So  there  are 

iaBlands  in  the  Pacific  where  a  mass  of  dead  coral  has  emerged  to  a  con- 

m<lenble  altitude,  while  other  portions  of  the  mass  remain  beneath  the 

^^«>  still  increasing  by  the  growth  of  living  zoophytes  and  shells.     The 

«HaIk  of  the  Pyrenees,  therefore,  may  at  a  remote  period  have  been 

***sed  to  an  elevation  of  several  thousand  feet,  while  the  species  found 

*^**8il  in  the  same  chalk  still  continued  to  be  represented  in  the  fauna  of 

^**®  ne^hboring  ocean.     In  a  word,  we  cannot  assume  that  the  origin  of 

*  **«*•  range  of  mountains  caused  the  Cretaceous  period  to  cease,  and 

•**^ed  as  the  prelude  to  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  animate  creation. 

^o  illustrate  the  grave  objections  above  advanced,  against  the  theory 

^^^'^•klered  in  the  present  chapter,  let  us  suppose,  that  in  some  country 

^'^'^  styles  of  architecture  had  prevailed  in  succession,  each  for  a  period 

^  <>tte  thousand  years ;  first  the  Greek,  then  the  Roman,  and  then  the 

.  ^hic ;  and  that  a  tremendous  earthquake  was  known  to  have  occurred 

*"'  ^he  same  district  during  one  of  the  three  periods — a  convulsion  of 

***^  Tiolcnce  as  to  have  levelled  to  the  ground  all  the  buildings  then 

•^■^ing.     If  an  antiquary,  desirous  of  discovering  the  date  of  the  catas- 

^Pbe,  should  first  arrive  at  a  city  where  several  Greek  temples  were 

'y*^8  in  ruins  and  half  engulphed  in  the  earth,  while  many  Gothic  edi- 

"*^  were  standing  uninjured,  could  he  determine  on  these  data  the  em 

^  ^Vie  shock  ?     Could  he  even  exclude  any  one  of  the  tUt-ee  periods, 

and  decide  that  it  must  have  happened  during  one  of  the  other  two  ? 

Cevtaiiilj  not.    He  could  merely  affirm  that  it  happened  at  some  peitod 
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After  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  style,  and  before  the  Gothic  had 
fallen  into  disuse.  Should  he  pretend  to  define  the  date  of  the  codtiiI* 
sion  with  greater  precision,  and  decide  that  the  earthquake  must  havi 
occurred  after  the  Greek  and  before  the  Gothic  period,  that  is  to  nj, 
when  the  Roman  style  was  in  use,  the  fallacy  in  his  reasoning  wonid  be 
too  palpable  to  escape  detection  for  a  moment 

Yet  such  is  the  nature  of  the  erroneous  induction  which  I  am  nom 
exposing.  For  as,  in  the  example  above  proposed,  the  erection  of  a 
particular  edifice  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  period  of  architecture  in 
which  it  may  have  been  raised,  so  is  the  deposition  of  chalk,  or  anj 
other  set  of  strata,  from  the  geological  epochs  characterized  by  certaiD 
fossils  to  which  they  may  belong.  . 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  enter  into  any  farther  analysis  of  the  theorjp 
of  parallelism,  because  the  whole  force  of  the  argument  depends  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  data  by  which  the  contemporaneous  or  non-contempo- 
raneous date  of  the  elevation  of  two  independent  chains  can  be  demoo** 
strated.  In  every  case,  this  evidence,  as  stated  by  M.  de  Beaumont^  is 
equivocal,  because  he  has  not  included  in  the  possible  interval  of  time 
between  the  depositions  of  the  deranged  and  the  horixontal  fonnations» 
part  of  the  periods  to  which  each  of  those  classes  of  formations  are  ref- 
erable. Even  if  all  the  geological  facts,  therefore,  adduced  by  the  an- 
thor  were  true  and  unquestionable,  yet  the  conclusion  that  certain  chains 
were  or  were  not  simultaneously  upraised  is  by  no  means  a  legitimate 
consequence. 

In  the  third  volume  of  my  first  edition  of  the  Principles,  which  ap» 
peared  in  April,  1833,  I  controverted  the  views  of  M.  de  Beaumont^ 
then  just  published,  in  the  same  terms  as  I  have  now  restated  them. 
At  that  time  I  took  for  granted  that  the  chronological  date  of  the  new- 
est rocks  entering  into  the  disturbed  series  of  the  Pyrenees  had  been 
correctly  ascertained.  It  now  appears,  however,  that  some  of  the  most 
modem  of  those  disturbed  strata  belong  to  the  nummulitic  formation, 
which  are  regarded  by  the  majority  of  geologists  as  Eocene  or  older 
tertiary,  an  opinion  not  assented  to  by  M.  K  de  Beaumont,  and  whiok 
I  cannot  discuss,  here  without  being  led  into  too  long  a  digression.* 

Perhaps  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  difficulties  we  enoonnter, 
when  we  attempt  to  apply  the  theory  under  consideration  even  to  the 
best  known  European  countries,  is  afforded  by  what  is  called  "  The  Sys- 
tem of  the  Longmynds."  This  small  chain,  situated  in  Shropshire,  ii 
the  third  of  the  typical  systems  'to  which  M.  E.  de  Beaumont  compares 
other  mountain  ranges  corresponding  in  strike  and  structure.  The  date 
assigned  to  its  upheaval  is  **  after  the  unfossiliferous  grey  wacke,  or  Cam- 
brian strata,  and  before  the  Silurian.^'  But  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  had 
shown  in  1838,  in  his  "Silurian  System,"  and  the  British  government 
surveyors,  since  that  time,  in  their  sections  (about  1845),  that  the  Long^ 
mynds  and  •ther  chains  of  similar  composition  in  North  Wales  are|Mii>. 

*  Sjstime  de  MoDtagnes,  1862,  p.  429. 
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SiiMrian,    In  all  of  them  fossiliferous  beds  of  the  lower  Silurian  forma- 
tioD,  or  Uandeilo  flags  are  highly  inclined,  and  often  vertical.     In  one 
Ued  region  the  Caradoo  sandstone,  a  member  of  the  lower  Silurian, 
mts  unconformably  on  the  denuded  edges  of  the  inferior  (or  Llandeilo) 
member  of  the  same  group ;  whilst  in  some  cases  both  of  these  sets  of 
strata  are  aptumed.     When,  therefore,  so  grave  an  error  is  detected  in 
ngard  to  the  age  of  a  typical  chain,  we  are  entitled  to  inquire  with  sur- 
prise, by  what  means  nine  other  parallel  chains  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Sweden,  assumed  to  be  "  ante-Silurian,"  have  been  made  to  agree 
pteeiiely  in  date  with  the  Longmynds  ?    If  they  are  correctly  repre- 
Nflled  as  having  been  all  deposited  before  the  deposition  of  the  Silurian 
*tnta,  they  cannot  be  contemporaneous  with  the  Longmynds,  and  they 
Hf  prove  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  parallelism  as  a  test  of 
omiltaiieousiieBS  of  upheaval.     But  in  truth  it  is  impossible,  for  reasons 
■Imdy  given,  to  demonstrate  that  each  of  those  nine  chains  coincide  in 
^  vi^  one  another,  any  more  than  with  the  Longmynds. 

%  reader  will  see  in  the  sequd  (chap.  31*)  that  Mr.  Hopkins  has 
iD^BRed  from  astronomical  calculations,  that  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth 
f^Boot  be  less  than  800  or  1000  miles  thick,  and  may  be  more.     Even 
if  it  be  solid  to  the  depth  of  100  miles,  such  a  thickness  would  be  in- 
^^'"iBteiit  with  M.  £.  de  Beaumont's  hypothesis,  which  requires  a  shell 
wt  Biore  than  thirty  miles  thick,  or  even  less.     Mr.  Hopkins  admits 
^  the  exterior  of  the  planet,  though  solid  as  a  whole,  may  contain 
*ithia  it  vast  lakes  or  seas  of  lava.     If  so,  the  gradual  fusion  of  rocks, 
™the  expansive  power  of  heat  exerted  for  ages,  as  well  as  the  subse- 
quent   contraction  of  the  same  during  slow  refrigeration,  may  perhaps 
■ccoant  for  the  origin  of  mountain-chains,  for  these,  as  Dolomieu  has 
'^"•'■fced,  are  "  far  less  important,  proportionally  speaking,  than  the  in- 
^V^ities  on  the  surface  of  an  egg-shell,  which  to  the  eye  appears 
.  *°«>otH."    A  "  centripetal  force"  aflfecting  the  whole  planet  as  it  cools, 
aeeiii^    a  mightier  cause  than  is  required  to  produce  wrinkles  of  such 
"*^i6cant  size. 

"^  pursuing  his  investigations,  M.  £.  de  Beaumont  has  of  late  greatly 
woltipiig^  the  number  of  successive  periods  of  instantaneous  upheaval, 
"^iDiittjng  at  the  same  time  that  occasionally  new  lines  of  upthrow  have 
^^■^  the  direction  of  older  ones.f  These  admissions  render  his  views 
^^^  more  in  harmony  with  the  principles  advocated  in  this  work,  but 
/^y  impair  the  practical  utility  of  parallelism  considered  as  .a  chrono- 
PRic^  test ;  for  no  rule  is  laid  down  for  limiting  the  interval,  whether  in 
..?.^  €r  space,  which  may  separate  two  parallel  lines  of  upheaval  ^ 
^^^^oA  dates.! 

±  "£w JMget  we  Index,  "  Hopkins.**  f  -A-rt.  Systime  do  Montagnes,  p.  776. 
SyXf,^-  ^do  Beaumont  in  his  later  inquiries  (Comptes  rendus.  Sept  1850,  and 
r^i^^^es  des  Montngoes)  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  principal  mountain 
a  r^^*»»  if  prolonged,  would  intersect  each  other  at  certain  angles,  so  ^Tto  produce 
t|j^  '^'^ilar  geometric  arrangement,  which  he  calls  "  a  pentagonal  network."  Thia 
i^^^^y  hsfl  been  ably  discussed  and  controverted  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  his  Annivcr- 
^^  ^Addraaa  as  President  of  the  Geol  Soc,  Feb.  1868. 
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Among  the  various  propositions  above  laid  down  (p.  164),  it  wi 
seen  that  the  sudden  rise  of  the  Andes  is  spoken  of  as  a  modem  6' 
but  Mr.  Darwin  has  brought  together  ample  data  in  proof  of  the 
persistency  of  volcanic  action  throughout  a  long  succession  of  geola 
periods^  beginning  with  times  antecedent  to  the  deposition  of  the  0( 
and  cretaceous  formations  of  Chili,  and  continuing  to  the  histc 
epoch.  It  appears  that  some  of  the  parallel  ridges  which  oompoM 
Cordilleras,  instead  of  being  contemporaneous,  were  successively 
slowly  upheaved  at  widely  dififerent  epochs.  The  whole  range,  i 
^  twice  subsiding  some  thousands  of  feet,  was  brought  up  agaiQ  by  a 
movement  in  mass,  during  the  era  of  the  Eocene  tertiary  format 
after  which  the  whole  sank  down  once  more  several  hundred  feet»  t 
again  uplifted  to  its  present  level  by  a  slow  and  often  interrupted  n 
ment.*  In  a  portion  of  this  latter  period  the  '*  Pampean  mud" 
formed,  in  which  the  Megatherium  mylodon  and  other  extinct  qua 
peds  are  buried.  This  mud  contains  in  it  recent  species  of  shells,  f 
of  them  proper  to  brackish  water,  and  is  believed  by  Mr.  Darwin  t 
an  estuary  or  delta  deposit  M.  A.  d'Orbigny,  however,  has  adva 
an  hypothesis  referred  to  by  M.  E.  de  Beaumont,  that  the  agitation 
displacement  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  caused  by  the  elevation  ol 
Andes,  gave  rise  to  a  deluge,  of  which  this  Pampean  mud,  which 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  12,000  feet,  is  the  result  and  monument 

In  studying  many  chains  of  mountains,  we  find  that  the  strike  oi 
of  outcrop  of  continuous  sets  of  strata,  and  the  general  direction  of 
chain,  may  be  far  from  rectilinear.  Curves  forming  angles  of  20®  or 
may  be  found  in  the  same  range  as  in  the  Alleghanies  ;  just  as  ta 
of  active  volcanoes  and  the  zones  throughout  which  modem  earthqu 
occur  are  often  linear,  without  mnning  in  straight  lines.  Nor  are  s 
these,  though  contemporaneous  or  belonging  to  our  own  qpocb,  by 
means  parallel,  but  some  at  right  angles,  the  one  to  the  otber. 

Slow  upheaved  and  subsidence. — Recent  observations  have  disol 
to  us  the  wonderful  fact,  that  not  only  the  west  coast  of*  Si 
America,  but  also  other  large  areas,  some  of  them  several  thou 
miles  in  circumference,  such  as  Scandinavia,  and  certain  archipelagos 
the  Pacific,  are  slowly  and  insensibly  rising  ;  while  other  r^iona,  i 
as  Greenland,  and  parts  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  in  w 
atolls  or  circular  coral  islands  abound,  are  as  gradually  sinking.  ' 
all  the  existing  continents  and  submarine  abysses  may  have  (Nrigin 
in  movements  of  this  kind,  continued  throughout  incalculable  perioc 
time,  is  undeniable,  and  the  denudation  which  the  dry  land  ap; 
everywhere  to  have  suffered,  favors  the  idea  that  it  was  raised  i 
the  deep  by  a  succession  of  upward  movements,  prolonged  throng! 
indefinite  periods.  For  the  action  of  waves  and  currents  on  land  sk 
emerging  from  the  deep,  affords  the  only  power  by  which  we  can  < 

*  Darwin's  Geology  of  South  America,  p.  248.    London,  18M. 
f  Byat^me  de  Montague^  p^  '748. 
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edve  80  many  deep  Talleys  and  wide  spaces  to  have  be^n  denuded  as 
those  ^^hkh  are  unquestionably  the  e£fects  of  running  water. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  slow 
upbeaval  of  broad  plains  or  table-lands,  and  the  *  manner  in  which  we 
most  presume  all  mountain-chains,  with  their  inclined  strata,  to  have 
oiiginated.    It  seems,  however,  that  the  Andes  have  been  rising  cen- 
tury after  century,  at  the  rate  of  several  feet,  while  the  Pampas  on  the 
east  have  been  raised  only  a  few  inches  in  the  same  Ume.     Crossing 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  a  line  passing  through  Mendoza, 
Mr.  Darwin  traversed  a  plain  800  miles  broad,  the  eastern  part  of 
iriueh  has  emerged  from  beneath  the  sea  at  a  very  modem  period. 
Tbe  slope  from  the  Atlantic  is  at  firs^i  very  gentle,  then  greater,  until 
the  traveller  finds,  on  reaching  Mendoza,  that  he  has  gained,  almost  in- 
Moiibly,  a  height  of  4000  feet.     The  mountiunous  district  then  begins 
•oddenly,  and  its  breadth  from  Mendoza  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  is 
ISO  miles,  the  average  height  of  the  principal  chain  being  from  15,000 
to  16,000  feet^  without  including  some  prominent  peaks,  which  ascend 
Bneh  higher.     Now  all  we  require,  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  princi- 
pil  inequalities  of  level  here  described,  is  to  imagine,  first,  a  zone  of  more 
violent  movement  to  the  west  of  Mendoza,  and,  secondly,  to  the  east  of 
tbat  place,  an  upheaving  force,  which  died  away  gradually  as  it  ap- 
P'o^hed  the  Atlantic.     In  short,  we  are  only  called  upon  to  conceive, 
•J^  the  region  of  the  Andes  was  pushed  up  four  feet  in  the  same  pe- 
^  >n  which  the  Pampas  near  Mendoza  rose  one  foot,  and  the  plains 
■*•"*  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  one  inch.     In  Europe  we  have  learnt 
w»t  the  land  at  the  North  Cape  ascends  about  five  feet  in  a  century, 
^ue  &rther  to  the  south  the  movements  diminish  in  quantity  first  to  a 
™P**  and  then,  at  Stockholm,  to  three  inches  in  a  century,  while  at  cer- 
™  points  still  farther  south  there  is  no  movement. 

^ut  in  what  manner,  it  is  asked,  can  we  account  for  the  great  lateral 

F^ore  which  has  been  exerted  not  only  in  the  Andes,  Alps,  and  other 

■    ?'*'^»  bttt  also  on  the  strata  of  many  low  and  nearly  level  countries  ? 

7^  **ot  the  folding  and  fracture  of  the  beds,  the  anticlinal  and  synclinal 

'tS^  and  troughs,  as  they  are  called,  and  the  vertical,  and  even  some- 

r^  the  inverted  position  of  the  beds,  imply  an  abruptness  and  inten- 

^  ^J^  the  disturbing  force  wholly  different  in  kind  and  energy  to  that 

'^b  How  rends  the  rocks  during  ordinary  earthquakes  ?     I  shall  treat 

^*^  ^ully  in  the  sequel  (end  of  chap.  32)  of  the  probable  subterranean 

^*'^^^^,  whether  of  upward  or  downward  movement,  and  of  great  lateral 

'^**^t^ ;  but  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  state  in  this  place  that  in  our 

^  ^mes,  as,  for  example,  in  Chili,  in  1822,  the  volcanic  force  has 

^'Cotiie  the  resistance,  and  permanently  uplifted  a  country  of  such 

Extent  that  the  weight  and  volume  of  the  Andes  must  be  insignifi- 

^  in  comparison,  even  if  we  indulge  the  most  moderate  conjectures  as 

^^  thickness  of  the  earth's  crust  above  the  volcanic  foci.* 
j^^^  assume  that  any  set  of  strata  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are 
^^^  up  of  such  cohesive  and  unyielding  materials,  as  to  be  able  to 
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resist  a  power  of  such  stupendous  energy,  if  its  direction,  instead  ol 
being  vertica],  happened  to  be  oblique  or  horizontal,  would  be  extremely 
rash.  But  if  they  could  yield  to  a  sideway  thrust,  even  in  a  slight  de- 
gree, they  would  become  squeezed  and  folded  to  any  amoupt  if  sub* 
jected  for  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  the  repeated  action  of  the 
same  force.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  a  mass  of  rock  several  milei 
thickrwas  uplifted  in  Chili  in  1822  and  1835,  and  that  a  much  greatei 
volume  of  solid  matter  is  upheaved  wherever  the  rise  of  the  land  is  very 
gradual,  as  in  Scandinavia,  the  development  of  heat  bang  probably,  hi 
that  region,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  surface.  If  contineiitB, 
rocked,  shaken,  and  fissured,  like  the  western  region  of  South  Americi^ 
or  very  gently  elevated,  like  Norway  and  Sweden,  do  not  acquire  in  a 
few  days  or  hours  an  additional  height  of  several  thousand  feet^  thii 
can  arise  from  no  lack  of  mechanical  force  in  the  subterranean  moving 
cause,  but  simply  because  the  antagonist  power,  or  the  strength,  tough- 
ness, and  denaty  of  the  earth's  crust  is  msufficient  to  resist,  so  long,  at 
to  allow  the  volcanic  energy  an  indefinite  time  to  accumulate.  Instead 
of  the  explosive  charge  augmenting  in  quantity  for  countless  ages^  it 
finds  relief  continuously,  or  by  a  succession  of  shocks  of  moderate  vio* 
lence,  so  as  never  to  burst  or  blow  up  the  covering  of  incumbent  roek 
in  one  grand  paroxysmal  convulsion.  Even  in  its  most  energetio  efiforti 
it  displays  an  intermittent  and  mitigated  intensity,  bcmg  never  peimit- 
ted  to  lay  a  whole  continent  in  ruins.  Hence  the  numerous  eruptioos 
of  lava  from  the  same  vent,  or  chain  of  vents,  and  the  recurrence  of 
bimilar  earthquakes  for  thousands  of  years  along  certain  areas  or  zones 
of  country.  Hence  the  numerous  monuments  of  the  successive  ejection 
and  injection  of  melted  matter  in  ancient  geological  epochs,  and  the  fis- 
sures formed  in  distinct  ages,  and  often  widened  and  filled  at  dififor- 
ent  eras. 

Among  the  causes  of  lateral  pressure,  the  expansion  by  heat  of  large 
masses  of  solid  stone  intervening  between  others  which  have  adiflforenl 
degree  of  expansibility,  or  which  happen  not  to  have  their  temperature 
raised  at  the  same  time,  may  play  an  important  part  But  as  we  know 
that  rocks  have  so  often  sunk  down  thousands  of  feet  below  theur  oiigi« 
nal  level,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  much  of  the  bending  of  pliint 
strata,  and  the  packing  of  the  same  into  smaller  spaces,  has  frequently 
been  occasioned  by  subsidence.  Whether  the  failure  of  support  be 
produced  by  the  melting  of  porous  rocks,  which,  wh^n  fluid,  and  sub- 
jected to  great  pressure,  may  occupy  less  room  than  before,  or  wfaieh« 
by  passing  from  a  pasty  to  a  crystalline  condition,  may,  as  in  the  ease 
of  granite,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Deville,  sufier  a  contraction 
of  10  per  cent.,  or  whether  the  sinking  be  due  to  the  subtraction  of 
lava  driven  elsewhere  to  some  volcanic  orifice,  and  there  forced  out- 
wards, or  whether  it  be  brought  on  by  the  shrinking  of  solid  and  stony 
masses  dunng  refrigeration,  or  by  the  condensation  of  gases,  or  any 
other  imaginable  cause,  we  have  no  reason  to  incline  to  the  idea,  that 
the  consequent  geological  changes  are  brought  about  so  suddenly,  as 
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that  Urge  parts  of  continents  are  swallowed  up  at  once  in  unfathomable 

rabterranean  abysses.     If  cavities  be  formed,  they  will  be  enlarged 

gndnally,  and  as  gradually  filled.     We  read,  indeed,  accounts  of  en- 

gttlphed  q|ies  and  areas  of  limited  extent  which  have  sunk  down  many 

jsids  at  once ;  but  we  have  as  yet  no  authentic  records  of  the  sudden 

teppearance  of  mountains,  or  the  submergence  or  emergence  of  great 

iriiDds.    On  the  other  hand,  the  creeps  in  coal  mines*  demonstrate 

tint  gravitation  b^ns  to  act  as  soon  as  a  moderate  quantity  of  matter 

ii  lemoved  even  at  a  great  depth.    The  roof  sinks  in,  or  ^be  floor  of  the 

mkw  rises,  and  the  bent  strata  often  assume  as  regularly  a  curved  and 

ciunpkd  arrangement  as  that  observed  on  i  gprander  scale  in  moun- 

tiia-duuns.    The  absence,  indeed,  of  chaotic  disorder,  and  the  regu- 

kiity  of  the  plications  in  geological  formations  of  high  antiquity,  al- 

tkoQgh  not  unfrequently  adduced  to  prove  the  unity  and  instantaneous- 

MKof  the  disturbing  for^e,  might  with  far  greater  propriety  be  brought 

€onrird  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  successive  application  of  some 

Mitible  but  moderated  force,  such  as  that  which  can  elevate  or  de- 

pms  a  continent. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  observe  that  one  of  the  soundest  objections  to 

die  theory  of  the  sudden  upthrow  or  downthrow  of  mountain-chains  is 

^  that  it  provides  us  with  too  much  force  of  one  kind,  namely,  that 

c^tobterranean  movement,  while  it  deprives  us  of  another  kind  of  me- 

^Iwueal  force,  namely,  that  exerted  by  the  waves  and  currents  of  the 

^^ceuk,  which  the  geologist  requires  for  the  denudation  of  land  during  its 

>|oir  upheaval  or  depression.     It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  quan- 

%  of  igneous  and  aqueous  action, — of  volcanic  eruption  and  denuda- 

^ — of  subterranean  movement  and  sedimentary  deposition, — not 

^J  of  past  ages,  but  of  one  geological  epoch,  or  even  the  fraction  of 

^  epoch,  has  exceeded  immeasurably  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  inor- 

^^  world  which  have  been  witnessed  by  man.     But  we  have  still  to 

^"Vote  whether  the  time  to  which  each  chapter  or  page  or  paragraph 

^  the  earth's  autobiography  relates,  was  not  equally  immense  when 

•^^fastcd  with  a  brief  era  of  3000  or  5000  years.     The  real  point  on 

^Wch  the  whole  controversy  turns,  is  the  relative  amount  (rf  work  done 

^  Qiechanical  force  in  given  quantities  of  time,  past  and  present.     Be- 

^  We  can  determine  the  relative  intensity  of  the  force  employed,  we 

I'^^t  have  some  fixed  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  time  expended 

^  Its  development  at  two  distinct  periods.     It  is  not  the  magnitude  of 

^  eftcts,  however  gigantic  their  proportions,  which  can  inform  us  in 

^  slightest  degree  whether  the  operation  was  sudden  or  gradual,  in- 

"^^Ue  or  paroxysmal.     It  must  be  shown  that  a  slow  process  could 

'i^er  in  any  aeries  of  ages  give  rise  to  the  same  results. 

^^  advocate  of  paroxysmal  energy  might  assume  a  uniform  and 
"^  ntte  of  variation  in  times  past  and  present  for  the  animate  world, 
^  k  to  say,  for  the  dying-out  and  coming-in  of  species,  and  then  en- 

*  See  LjclTs  ICaniud  of  Elementary  G«ology,  di.  6. 
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deavor  to  prove  that  the  changes  of  the  inanimate  world  have  not  gone 
on  in  a  correspondmg  ratio.  But  the  adoption  of  such  a  standard  of 
comparison  would  lead,  I  suspect,  to  a  theory  hy  no  means  fayorable  to 
the  pristine  intensity  of  natural  causes.  That  the  present  q(ate  of  the 
organic  world  is  not  stationary,  can  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  fact»  that 
some  species  are  known  to  have  become  extinct  in  the  course  even  of 
the  last  three  centuries,  and  that  the  exterminating  causes  always  in 
activity,  both  on  the  land  and  in  the  waters,  are  very  numerous ;  abo, 
because  man  himself  is  an  extremely  modern  creation ;  and  we  may 
therefore  reasonably  suppose  that  some  of  the  mammalia  now  contem- 
porary with  man,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  species  of  inferior  classes,  may 
have  been  recently  introduced  into  the  earth,  to  supply  the  places  of 
plants  and  animals  which  have  from  time  to  time  disappeared.  But 
granting  that  some  such  secular  variation  in  the  zoological  and  botani- 
cal worlds  is  going  on,  and  is  by  no  means  wKolly  inappreciable  to  the 
naturalist,  still  it  is  certainly  far  less  manifest  than  the  revolution  always 
in  progress  in  the  inorganic  world.  Every  year  some  volcanic  eruptions 
take  place,  and  a  rude  estimate  might  be  made  of  the  number  of  culnc 
feet  of  lava  and  scorisB  poured  or  cast  out  of  various  craters.  The 
amount  of  mud  and  sand  deposited  in  deltas,  and  the  advance  of  new 
land  upon  the  sea,  or  the  annual  retreat  of  wasting  sea-cliffs,  are  changes 
the  minimum  amount  of  which  might  be  roughly  estimated.  The  quan- 
tity of  land  r^sed  above  or  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  sea  might 
also  be  computed,  and  the  change  arising  from  such  movements  in  a 
century  might  be  conjectured.  Suppose  the  average  rise  of  the  land  in 
some  pai*ts  of  Scandinavia  to  be  as  much  as  five  feet  in  a  hundred  years, 
the  present  sea-coast  might  be  uplifted  700  feet  in  fourteen  thonsand 
years ;  but  we  should  have  no  reason  to  anticipate,  from  any  zoological 
data  hitherto  acquired,  that  the  molluscous  fauna  of  the  northern  seas 
would  in  that  lapse  of  years  undergo  any  sensible  amount  of  variatioa. 
We  discover  sea-beaches  in  Norway  700  feet  high,  in  which  the  shells 
are  identical  with  those  now  inhabiting  the  German  Ocean ;  for  the  rise 
of  land  in  Scandinavia,  however  insensible  to  the  inhabitants,  has  evi- 
dently been  rapid  when  compared  to  the  rate  <5f  contemporaneous  change 
in  the  testaceous  fauna  of  the  German  Ocean.  Were  we  to  wait  there- 
fore until  the  mollusca  shall  have  undergone  as  much  fluctuation  as 
they  underwent  between  the  period  of  the  Lias  and  the  Upper  Oolite 
formations,  or  between  the  Oolite  and  Chalk,  nay,  even  between  any 
two  of  eight  subdivisions  of  the  Eocene  series,  what  stupendous  revolu- 
tions in  physical  geography  ought  we  not  to  expect,  and  how  many 
mountain-chains  might  not  be  produced  by  the  repetition  of  shocks  ct 
moderate  violence,  or  by  movements  not  even  perceptible  by  man  f 

Or,  if  we  turn  from  the  mollusca  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  adc 
the  botanist  how  many  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  might  be 
expected,  and  how  much  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea  might  be 
altered,  or  how  far  the  principal  deltas  will  encroach  upon  the  ocean, 
or  the  sea-cliffs  recede  from  the  present  shores,  before  the  spe<»es  of 
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European  forest-trees  will  die  out,  he  would  reply  that  such  alterations 
in  the  inanimate  world  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  before  he  should 
lure  reason  to  anticipate,  by  reference  to  any  known  data,  that  the  ex- 
iting species  of  trees  in  our  forests  would  disappear  and  give  place  to 
oUiers.  In  a  word,  the  movement  of  the  inorganic  world  is  obvious  and 
palpable,  and  might  be  likened  to  the  minute-hand  of  a  clock,  the  pro- 
gress of  which  can  be  seen  and  heard,  whereas  the  fluctuations  of  the 
fiving  ereation  are  nearly  invisible,  and  resemble  the  motion  of  the  hour* 
hand  of  a  timepiece.  It  is  only  by  watching  it  attentively  for  some 
tim^  and  comparing  its  relative  position  after  an  interval,  that  we  can 
pww  the  reality  of  its  motion.* 


CHAPTER  XII. 

'  DXYTEIIKNOE   IN   TEXTURE   OF   THE    OLDER    AND    NEWER   ROCKS. 

^*°*>djitioo  of  fofisiliferous  strata — Some  deposits  originally  solid — Transition 
jjj*  •laty  texture — Crystalline  character  of  Plutonic  and  Metamorphic  rocks — 
^'^^^'y  of  their  origin — Essentially  subterranean — No  proofs  that  they  were 
I'^^ced  more  abundantly  at  remote  periods. 

,  Akother  argument  in  favor  of  the  dissimilarity  of  the  causes  opera- 

T^  ^t  remote  and  recent  eras  has  been  derived  by  many  geologists  from 

'^^Ore  compact,  stony,  and  crystalline  texture  of  the  older  as  com- 

'^^  with  the  newer  rocks. 

^'^^'f^^idaiion  of  strata. — Tliis  subject  may  be  considered,  first  in 

**^Hce  to  the  fossiliferous   strata ;    and,  secondly,  in  reference  to 

^^  crystalline  and  stratified  rocks  which  contain  no  organic  remains, 

J^'^  as  gneiss  and  mica-schist.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  former 

^**^«se  classes,  or  the  fossiliferous,  are  generally  more  compact  and 

^^y  b  proportion  as  they  are  more  ancient.     It  is  also  certain  that  a 

^^^   part  of  them  were  originally  in  a  soft  and  incoherent  state,  and 

V^   tbey"  have  been  since  consolidated.     Thus  we  find  occasionally 

^^7  shingle  and  sand  have  been  agglutinated  firmly  together  by  a  fer- 

^*8*i^ou8  or  siliceous  cement,  or  that  lime  in  solution  has  been  intro- 

J/^^,  80  as  to  bind  together  materials  previously  incoherent.     Organic 

^^"^^Uis  have  sometimes  suflfered  a  singular  transformation,  as  for  ex- 

^     ^8«e  the  Author's  Anniversary  Address,  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  1860,  vol. 
^  ^4»  from  which  some  of  the  above  passages  are  extracted. 
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pie,  where  shells,  corals*  and  wood  are  silicified,  their  calcareom  oi 
ligneous  matter  haying  heen  replaced  hy  nearly  pure  silica.  The  con- 
stituents of  some  beds  have  probably  set  and  become  hard  for  the  fini 
time  when  they  emerged  frofti  beneath  the  water. 

But»  on  the  other  hand,  we  observe  in  certain  formations  now  in  pro- 
gress, particularly  in  coral  reefs,  and  in  deposits  from  the  waten  of 
mineral  springs,  both  calcareous  and  siliceous,  that  the  texture  of  rooks 
may  sometimes  be  stony  from  the  first  This  cireunistanee  may  ac- 
count for  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  not  unfrequently  met  with. 
vhere  solid  strata  are  superimposed  on  others  of  a  plastic  and  inoohe- 
rent  nature,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  where  the  tertiary  forma-. 
tions,  consisting  often  of  compact  limestone  and  siliceous  grit,  are  iiior» 
stony  than  the  subjacent  chalk. 

It  will  readily  be  understood,  that  the  various  solidifying  causes,  in- 
cluding those  above  enumerated,  together  with  the  pressure  of  incum- 
bent rocks  and  the  influence,  of  subterranean  heat,  must  all  of  them 
require  time  in  order  to  exert  their  full  power.  If  in  the  course  of  ages 
they  modify  the  aspect  and  internal  structure  of  stratified  deposits,  they 
will  give  rise  to  a  general  distinctness  of  character  in  the  older  as  eoa- 
trasted  with  the  newer  formations.  But  this  distinctness  will  not  be 
the  consequence  of  any  original  diversity ;  they  will  be  unlike,  just  as 
the  wood  in  the  older  trees  of  a  forest  usually  differs  in  texture  and 
hardness  from  that  of  younger  individuals  of  the  same  species. 

Transition  texture. — In  the  original  classification  of  Werner,  the 
highly  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  granite  and  gneiss,  which  contiun  no 
organic  remains,  were  called  primary,  and  the  fossiliferous  strata  aee- 
ondary,  while  to  another  class  of  an  age  intermediate  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  he  gave  the  name  of  transition.  They  were 
termed  transition  because  they  partook  in  some  degree  in  their  mineral 
composition  of  the  nature  of  the  most  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  gnein 
and  mica-schist,  while  they  resembled  the  fossiliferous  series  in  contain- 
ing occ^ionally  organic  remains,  and  exhibiting  evident  signs  of  a  me- 
chanical origin.  It  was  at  first  imagined,  that  the  rocks  having  this  in- 
termediate texture  had  been  all  deposited  subsequently  to  the  aeries 
called  primary,  and  before  all  the  more  earthy  and  fossiliferous  forma- 
tions. But  when  the  relative  position  and  organic  remains  of  these 
transition  rocks  were  better  understood,  it  was  perceived  that  they  did 
not  all  belong  to  one  period.  On  the  contrary,  the  same  mineral  char- 
acters were  found  in  strata  of  very  different  ages,  and  some  formationi 
occurring  in  the  Alps,  which  several  of  the  ablest  scholars  of  Werner 
had  determined  to  be  transition,  were  ultimately  ascertained,  by  means 
of  their  fossil  contents  and  position,  to  be  members  of  the  Cretaceous, 
and  even  of  the  nummulitic  or  Eocene  period.  These  strata  had,  in 
fact,  acquired  the  transition  texture  from  the  influence  of  causes  which, 
since  their  deposition,  had  modified  their  internal  arrangement. 

Texture  and  origin  of  Plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks, — Among  the 
most  singular  of  the  changes  superinduced  on  rocks,  we  have  occasion- 
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ally  to  include  the  slaty  texture,  the  divisional  planes  of  which  some- 
times intersect  the  true  planes  of  stratification,  and  even  pass  directlj 
through  imbedded  fossils.     If,  then,  the  crystalline,  the  slaty,  and  other 
mcxles  of  arrangement,  once  deemed  characteristic  of  certain  periods  in 
tbe  liuftory  of  the  earth,  have  in  reality  been  assumed  by  fossiliferous 
rocks  of  different  ages  and  at  different  times,  we  are  prepared  to  inquire 
whether  the  same  may  not  be  true  of  the  most  highly  crystalline  state, 
flocli    as  that  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and.  statuary  marble.     That  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  such  rocks  are  really  due  to  a  variety  of  modi- 
{yingr  causes  has  lon^  been  suspected  by  many  geologists,  and'  the 
doctrine  has  gained  ground  of  late,  although  a  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  still  prevails.     According  to  the  original  Neptunian  theory, 
•U    the  crystalline  formations  were  precipitated  from  a  universal  men- 
itroum  or  chaotic  fluid  antecedently  to  the  creation  of  animals  and 
plants,  the  unstratified  granite  having  been  first  thrown  down  so  as  to 
ierve   as  a  floor  or  foundation  on  which  gneiss  and  other  stratified 
rocks  might  repose.     Afterwards,  when  the  igneous  origin  of  granite 
▼as  DO  longer  disputed,  many  conceived  that  a  thermal  ocean  envel- 
ope the  globe,  at  a  time  when  the  first-formed  crust  of  granite  was 
cooling,  but  when  it  still  retained  much  of  its  heat.     The  hot  waters 
of  this  ocean  held  in  solution  the  ingredients  of  gneiss,  mica-schist, 
iKmibiende-schist,  clay-slate,  and   marble,  rocks  which  were  precipi- 
tated, one  after  the  other,  in  a  crystalline  form.     No  fossils  could  be 
iDQiosed  in  them,  the  high  temperature  of  the  fluid  and  the  quantity  of 
nineral  matter  which  it  held  in  solution,  rendering  it  unfit  for  the  sup< 
port  of  organic  beings. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this  work  to  enter  here  into 
a  detailed  account  of  what  I  have  elsewhere  termed  the  metamorphic 
iknry  ;*  but  I  may  state  that  it  is  now  demonstrable  in  some  countries 
that  fossiliferous  formations,  some  of  them  of  the  age  of  the  Silurian 
•Irata,  as  near  Christiana  in  Norway,  others  belonging  to  the  Oolitic 
period,  as  around  Carrara  in  Italy,  have  been  converted  partially  into 
gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  statuary  marble.     The  transmutation  has  been 
effected  apparently  by  the  influence  of  subterranean  heat,  acting  under 
great  pressure,  or  by  chemical  and  electrical  causes  operating  in  a  man- 
ner Dot  yet  understood,  and  which  have  been  termed  Plutonic  action, 
OS    expressing,  in  one  word,  all  the  modifying  causes  which  may  be 
brought  into  play  at  great  depths,  and  under  conditions  never  exempli- 
fied at  the  surface.     To  this  Plutonic  action  the  fusion  of  granite  itself 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  superinducement  of  the  meta- 
iDOiphic  texture  into  sedimentary  straUi,  must  be  attributed ;  and  in 
accordance  with  these  views  the  age  of  each  metamorphic  formation 
m&J  he  said  to  be  twofold,  for  we  have  first  to  consider  the  period 
«rbea  it  originated,  as  an  aqueous  deposit,  in  the  form  of  mud,  sjmd, 
iiiArif  or  limestone ;  secondly,  the  date  at  which  it  acquired  a  crystalline 

*  See  Lyoll*8  Manual  of  Elementary  Geology. 
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texture.  The  same  strata,  therefore,  may,  according  to  ibis  Tiew« 
be  very  ancient  in  reference  to  the  time  of  their  deposition,  and  very 
modern  in  regard  to  the  period  of  their  assuming  the  metamorphic 
character. 

No  proofs  that  these  crystalline  rocks  were  produced  more  abundanUi^ 
at  remote  periods, — Several  modem  writers,  without  denying  the  tmtfc 
of  the  Plutonic  or  metamorphic  theory,  still  contend  that  the  crystalliiK 
and  non*fo6siIiferous  formations,  whether  stratified  or  unstraUfied,  bucI 
as  gneiss  and  granite,  are  essentially  ancient  as  a  class  of  rocks.  Thej 
were  generated,  say  they,  most  'abundantly  in  Ihe  primeval  state  o: 
the  globe,  since  which  time  the  quantity  produced  has  been  always  en 
the  decrease,  until  it  became  very  inconsiderable  in  the  Oolitic  and  Cre- 
taceous periods,  and  quite  evanescent  before  the  commencement  of  tbi 
tertiary  epoch. 

Now  the  justness  of  these  views  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  rocks  of  the  same  order  evei 
originated  at  the  surface,  or  whether,  according  to  the  opinions  above 
adopted,  they  are  essentially  subterranean  in  their  origin,  and  therefuv 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  hypogene.  If  they  were  formed  super- 
ficially in  their  present  state,  and  as  copiously  in  the  modem  as  ia  the 
more  ancient  periods,  we  ought  to  see  a  greater  abundance  of  tertkury 
and  secondary  than  of  primary  granite  and  gneiss ;  but  if  we  adopt  the 
hypogene  theory  before  explained,  their  rapid  diminution  in  volume 
among  the  visible  rocks  in  the  earth's  crust  in  proportion  as  we  investi- 
gate the  formations  of  newer  date,  is  quite  intelligible.  If  a  melted 
mass  of  matter  be  now  cooling  very  slowly  at  the  depth  of  several 
miles  beneath  the  crater  of  an  active  volcano,  it  must  remain  invisible 
until  great  revolutions  in  the  earth's  crust  have  been  brought  about 
So  also  if  stratified  rocks  have  been  subjected  to  Plutonic  action,  and 
after  having  been  baked  or  reduced  to  serai-fusion,  are  now  cooling  anc 
crystallizing  far  under  ground,  it  will  probably  require  the  lapse  o: 
many  periods  before  they  will  be  forced  up  to  the  surface  and  eicposec 
to  view,  even  at  a  single  point.  To  effect  this  purpose  there  may  b( 
need  of  as  great  a  development  of  subterranejm  movement  as  that  whicl 
in  the  Alps,'  Andes,  and  Himalaya  has  raised  marine  strata  containing 
ammonites  to  the  height  of  8000,  14,000,  and  16,000  feet.  By  parity 
of  reasoning  we  can  hardly  expect  that  any  hypogene  rocks  of  thi 
tertiary  periods  will  have  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  humai 
observation,  seeing  that  the  emergence  of  such  rocks  must  always  be  sc 
long  posterior  to  the  date  of  their  origin,  and  still  less  can  formations 
of  this  class  become  generally  visible  until  so  much  time  has  elapsed  ai 
to  confer  on  them  a  high  relative  antiquity.  Extensive  denudation  musi 
.  also  combine  with  upheaval  before  they  can  be  displayed  at  the  surfac( 
throughout  wide  areas. 

All  geologists  who  reflect  on  subterranean  movements  now  going  on 
and  the  eruptions  of  active  volcanoes,  are  convinced  that  great  change 
are  now  continually  in  progress  in  the  interior  of  the  earth's  cmst  far  ou 
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of  sight.*  They  must  be  conscioHS,  therefore,  that  the  inaccessibility  of 
the  regions  in  which  these  alterations  are  taking  place,  compels  them  to 
remaiD  in  ignorance  of  a  great  part  of  the  working  of  exbting  causes,  so 
tbat  they  can  only  form  vague  conjectures  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
products  which  volcanic  heat  may  elaborate  under  great  pressure. 

But  when  they  find  in  mountain-chains  of  high  antiquity,  that  what 

^^•8  once  the  interior  of  the  earth's  crust  has  since  been  forced  outwards 

And  exposed  to  view,  they  will  naturally  expect  in  the  examination  of 

tlioae  mountainous  regions,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 

curiosity  by  obtaining  a  sight  not  only  of  the  superficial  strata  of  remote 

^vaa,  bat  also  of  the  contemporaneous  nether-formed  rocks.     Having 

■recognized,  therefore,  in  such  mountain -chains  some  ancient  rocks  of 

•queouB  and  volcanic  origin,  corresponding  in  character  to  superficial 

formations  <rf  modern  date,  they  will  regard  any  other  class  of  ancient 

^ocks,  such  as  granite  and  gneiss,  as  the  residual  phenomena  of  which 

f^^^  are  in  search.    These  latter  rocks  will  not  answer  the  expectations 

previously  formed  of  their  probable  nature  and  texture,  unless  they  wear 

^  foreigQ  and  mysterious  aspect,  and  have  in  some  places  been  fused  or 

^tered  by  subterranean  heat ;  in  a  word,  unless  they  differ  wholly  from 

^be  fossiliferous  strata  deposited  at  the  surface,  or  from  the  lava  find 

*  •coriae  thrown  out  by  volcanoes  in  the  open  air.    It  is  the  total  distinct- 

■•*••,  therefore,  of  ciystalline  formations,  such  as  granite,  hornblende- 

•^hiat;  and  the  rest,  from  every  substance  of  which  the  origin  is  familiar 

*^*  ^18,  that  constitutes  their  clwm  to  be  regarded  as  the  effects  of  causes 

*^^w  in  action  in  the  subterranean  regions.     They  belong  not  to  an  order 

*^**    things  which  has  passed  away ;  they  are  not  the  monuments  of  a 

^•■^•iieval  period,  bearing  inscribed  upon  them  in  obsolete  characters  the 

^orda  and  phrases  of  a  dead  language ;  but  they  teach  us  that  part  of 

living  language  of  nature,  which  we  cannot  learn  by  our  daily  inter- 

with  what  passes  on  the  habitable  surface. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

frniFORlClTT  IN   THB   SERIES   OV  PAST   OHANOB8   IN   THE   ANIllAn  AVB 
INANIMATE   WORLD. 

6appo«ed  alternate  periods  of  repose  and  disorder — Observed  fiu^ts  in  wlikii  tbii 
doctrine  has  originated — These  may  be  explained  by  supposing  a  uiiifiMnn  «iMi 
uninterrupted  series  of  changes — ^Threefold  consideration  of  this  snbjeet ;  firaft^ia 
reference  to  the  living  creation,  extinction  of  species,  and  origin  of  new  ^wSwmV 
and  plants ;  secondly,  in  reference  to  the  changes  produced  in  the  earth's  crml  In 
the  continuanceof  subterranean  movements  in  certain  areas,  and  theirtransfeMMC 
after  long  periods  to  new  areas ;  thirdly,  in  reference  to  the  laws  which  goren 
the  formation  of  fossiliferous  strata,  and  the  shifting  of  the  areas  of  sedimentArji 
deposition — On  the  combined  influence  of  all  these  modes  and  causes  of  du^gf 
in  producing  breaks  and  chasms  in  the  chain  of  records — ConcIudiEtg  remarki 
on  the  identity  of  the  ancient  and  present  system  of  terrestrial  changeai 

Origin  of  the  doctrine  cf  alternate  periods  of  repose  and  disorder, — ^Ii 
has  been  truly  observed,  that  when  we  arrange  the  fossiliferous  formft* 
tions  in  chronological  order,  they  constitute  a  broken  and  defectrre  smei 
of  monuments :  we  pass  without  any  intermediate  gradations,  from  sys- 
tems of  strata  which  are  horizontal  to  other  systems  which  fate  higUj 
inclined,  from  rocks  of  peculiar  mineral  composition  to  others  which  hayi 
a  character  wholly  distinct, — ^from  one  assemblage  of  organic  remains  tc 
another,  in  which  frequently  all  the  species,  and  most  of  the  genera,  an 
different.  These  violations  of  continuity  are  so  common,  as  to  constituti 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  they  have  been  considered  b] 
many  geologists  as  conclusive  in  favor  of  sudden  revolutions  in  the  inani 
mate  and  animate  world.  According  to  the  speculations  of  some  writers 
there  have  been  in  the  past  history  of  the  planet  alternate  periods  a* 
tranquillity  and  convi^lsion,  the  former  enduring  for  ages,  and  resembling 
that  state  of  things  now  experienced  by  man :  the  other  brief,  traosienti 
and  paroxysmal,  giving  rise  to  new  mountains,  seas,  and  valleys,  aonifai- 
lating  one  set  of  organic  beings,  and  ushering  in  the  creation  of  another. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  the  present  chapter  to  demonstrate,  that  these 
theoretical  views  are  not  borne  out  by  a  fair  interpretation  of  geological 
monuments.  It  is  true  that  in  the  solid  framework  of  the  globe,  wc 
have  a  chronological  chain  of  natural  records,  and  that  many  links  in  thb 
chain  are  wanting;  but  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  phenomeiM 
will  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  series  was  originally  defective, — ^tbat  il 
has  been  rendered  still  more  so  by  time — that  a  great  part  of  what  re- 
mains is  inaccessible  to  man,  and  even  of  that  fraction  which  is  accessible 
nine*tenths  are  to  this  day  unexplored. 

How  the  facts  may  he  explained  by  assuming  a  uniform  series  ^ 
changes. — The  readiest  way,  perhaps,  of  persuading  the  reader  tl^  wi 
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ED.a.y  dispense  with  great  and  sudden  revolutions  in  the  geological  order 

of    events,  is  by  showing  him  how  a  regular  and  uninterrupted  series  of 

Changes  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  world  may  give  rise  to  such  breaks 

in.    t;be  sequence,  and  such  unconformability  of  stratified  rocks,  as  are 

XBSually  thought  to  imply  convulsions  and  catastrophes.     It  is  scarcely 

v&ecessary  to  state,  that  the  order  of  events  thus  assumed  to  occur,  for 

^lue   sake  of  illustration,  must  be  in  harmony  with  all  the  conclusions 

legitimately  drawn  by  geologists  from  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and 

miist  be  equally  in  accordance  with  the  changes  observed  by  man  to  be 

now  g^obg  on  in  the  living  as  well  as  in  the  inorganic  creation.     It  may 

be  necessary  in  the  present  stata  of  science  to  supply  seme  part  of  the 

%n;iimed  course  of  nature  hypothetically ;  but  /  so,  this  must  be  done 

Withoat  any  violation  of  probability,  and  always  consistently  with  the 

inalogy  of  what  is  known  both  of  the  past  and  present  economy  of  our 

TBlem.    Although  the  discussion  of  so  comprehensive  a  subject  must 

carry  the  beginner  far  beyond  his  depth,  it  will  also,  it  is  hoped,  stimu- 

kte  his  curiosity,  and  prepare  him  to  read  some  elementary  treatises  od 

geology  with  advantage,  and  teach  him  the  bearing  on  that  science  of 

the  changes  now  in  progress  on  the  earth.     At  the  same  time  it  may 

enable  him  the  better  to  understand  the  intimate  connection  between 

the  second  and  third  books  of  this  work,  the  former  of  which  is  occupied 

with  the  changes  in  the  inorganic,  the  latter  with  those  of  the  organic 

creaUoQ. 

In  pursuance,  then,  of  the  plan  above  proposed,  I  shcill  consider  in 
this  chapter,  first,  what  may  be  the  course  of  fluctuation  in  the  animate 
world;  secondly,  the  mode  in  which  contemporaneous  subterranean 
movements  affect  the  earth's  crust ;  and,  thirdly,  the  laws  which  regu- 
^^^  the  deposition  of  sediment. 

tXHltoimnT    OF   CHANGE    CONSIDERED   FIRST    IN    REFERENCE    TO   THE 
LTVINO    CREATION. 

^^*^  in  regard  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  living  creation,  all  are  agreed 

™*  the  sedimentary  strata  found  in  the  earth's  crust  are  divisible  into 

•  ^^ety  of  groups,  more  or  less  dissimilar  in  their  organic  remains  and 

'**^'^  composition.     The  conclusion  universally  drawn  from  the  study 

*** .  Comparison  of  these  fossiliferous  groups  is  this,  that  at  successive 

*^^^da  distinct  tribes  of  animals  and  plants  have  inhabited  the  land  and 

*^*^,  and  that  the  organic  types  of  the  newer  foimations  are  more 

^^^Ous  to  species  now  existing,  than  those  of  more  ancient  rocks.     If 

^  ^*^en  turn  to  the  present  state  of  the  animate  creation,  and  inquire 

^  ^^her  it  has  now  become  fixed  and  stationary,  we  discover  that,  on 

^  ^^Ontrary,  it  is  in  a  state  of  continual  flux — that  there  are  many 

^*/*^^  in  action  which  tend  to  the  extinction  of  species,  and  which  are 

^iUsive  against  the  doctrine  of  their  unlimited  durability.     But  natu- 

,     *^tory  has  been  successfully  cultivated  for  so  short  a  period,  that  a 

^^Eamplea  only  of  local,  and  perhaps  but  one  or  two  of  absolute,  extir- 
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pation  can  as  yet  be  proved,  and  these  only  where  the  interference  of  i 
has  been  conspicuous.  It  will  neverth^ess  appear  evident^  from  the 
facts  and  arguments  detailed  in  the  third  book  (from  the  thirty-aerenth 
to  the  forty-second  chapters,  inclusive)  that  man  is  not  the  only  ezter- 
minatmg  agent ;  and  that,  independently  of  his  intervention,  the  aniulu- 
lation  of  species  is  promoted  by  the  multiplication  and  gradaal  daShr 
sion  of  every  animal  or  plant.  It  will  also  appear,  that  every  alteraUra 
in  the  physical  geography  and  climate  of  the  f(\ohQ  cannot  fiEul  to  have 
the  same  tendency.  If  we  proceed  still  farther,  and  inquire  whether 
new  species  are  substituted  from  time  to  time  for  those  whkii  die  oat^ 
and  whether  there  are  certain  laws  appointed  by  the  Author  of  Nature 
to  regulate  such  new  creations,  we  find  that  the  period  of  human  obser- 
vation is  as  yet  too  short  to  afford  data  for  determining  so  weighty  m 
question.  AU  that  can  be  done  is  to  show  that  the  successive  introdiie* 
tion  of  new  species  may  be  a  constant  part  of  the  economy  of  the  ter- 
restrial system,  without  our  having  any  right  to  expect  that  we  should 
be  in  possession  of  direct  proof  of  the  fact.  The  appearance  agam  end 
again  of  new  species  may  easily  have  escaped  detection,  since  the  inim* 
hers  of  known  animals  and  plants  have  augmented  so  rapidly  within  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living,  as  to  have  doubled  in  some  classes,  and 
quadrupled  in  others.  It  will  also  be  remarked  in  the  sequel  (book  liL 
chap.  43),  that  it  must  always  be  more  easy  if  species  proceeded  origi- 
nally from  single  stocks,  to  prove  that  one  which  formerly  abounded  in 
a  given  district  has  ceased  to  be,  than  that  another  has  been  called  mto 
being  for  the  first  time.  If,  therefore,  there  be  as  yet  only  one  or  two 
unequivocal  instances  of  extinction,  namely,  those  of  the 'dodo  and  soli- 
taire (see  ch.  41),  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  as  yet  to  hope  that  we  shoiild 
be  cognizant  of  a  single  instance  of  the  first  appearance  of  a  new  species. 

Recent  origin  of  man,  and  gradual  approach  in  the  tertiary  fostiU  of 
successive  periods  from  an  ^tinct  to  the  recent  fauna. — The  geologist, 
however,  if  required  to  advance  some  fact  which  may  lend  countenance 
to  the  opinion  that  in  the  most  modem  times,  that  is  to  say,  after  the 
greater  part  of  the  existing  fauna  and  flora  were  established  on  the 
earth,  there  has  still  been  a- new  species  superadded,  may  ^oint  to  man 
himself  as  furnishing  the  required  illustration — for  man  must  be  regarded 
by  the  geologist  as  a  creature  of  yesterday,  not  merely  in  reference  to 
the  past  history  of  the  organic  world,  but  also  in  relation  to  that  par- 
ticular state  of  the  animate  creation  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  The 
comparatively  modem  introduction  of  the  human  race  is  proved  by  the 
absence  of  the  remains  of  man  and  his  works,  not  only  from  all  strata 
containing  a  certain  proportion  of  fossil  shells  of  extinct  species,  bat  even 
from  a  large  part  of  the  newest  strata,  in  which  all  the  fossil  individual: 
are  referable  to  species  still  living. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  full  force  of  this  evidence,  I 
shall  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  information  obtained  from  the  newet 
strata,  respecting  fluctuations  in  the  animate  world,  in  times  inmiediatel) 
antecedent  to  the  appearance  of  man. 
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In  tracing  the  series  of  fossiliferous  formations  from  the  more  ancient 
to   tfie  more  modem,  the  first  deposits  in  which  we  meet  with  assem- 
blagrea  of  organic  remains,  having  a  near  analogy  to  the  fauna  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  globe  in  our  own  time,  are  those  commonly  called  ter- 
tiary.      Eyen  in  the  Eocene,  or  oldest  subdivision  of  these  tertiary 
formations,  some  few  of  the  testacea  belong  to  existing  species,  althou^ 
almo&t  all  of  them,  and  apparently  all  the  associated  vertebrata,  are  now 
extinct.    These  Eocene  strata  are  succeeded  by  a  great  number  of 
more  modem  deposits,  which  depart  gradually  in  the  character  of  their 
foftsils  from  the  Eocene  type,  and  approach  more  and  more  to  that  of 
the  living  creation.     In  the  present  state  of  science,  it  is  chiefly  by  the 
ttd  of  shells  that  we  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  these  results,  for  of  all 
flawtea  the  testacea  are  the  most  genertlly  diffused  in  a  fossil  state,  and 
"M^y  be  called  the  medals  principally  employed  by  nature,  in  recording 
^  dironology  of  past  events.    In  the  Miocene  deposits,  which  are 
'^^t  in  succession  to  the  Eocene,  we  begin  to  find  a  considerable  num- 
^»  although  still  a  minority,  of  :  ecent  species,  intermixed  with  some 
^*sil»  common  to  the  preceding  epoch.     We  then  arrive  at  the  Plio- 
®^i^  strata,  in  which  species  now  contemporary  with  man  begin  to  pre- 
P^derate,  and  in  the  newest  of  which  nine-tenths  of  the  fossils  agree 
^th  species  still  inhabiting  the  neighboring  sea. 

Ill  this  passing  from  the  older  to  the  newer  members  of  the  tertiary 

J^tem  we  meet  with  many  chasms,  but  none  which  separate  entirely, 

y  a  broad  line  of  demarcation,  one  state  of  the  organic  world  from  an- 

^Uier.     Thfere  are  no  signs  of  an  abrupt  termination  of  one  fauna  and 

**^fa,  and-  the  starting  into  life  of  new  and  wholly  distinct  forms.     Al- 

•yougij  ^e  are  far  from  being  able  to  demonstrate  geologically  an  insen- 

**ol^  transition  from  the  Eocene  to  the  Miocene,  or  even  from  the  latter 

the  recent' fauna,  yet  the  more  we  enlarge  and  perfect  our  general 

****vej,  the  more  neJarly  do  we  approximate  to  such  a  continuous  series, 

^^  the  more  gradually  are  we  conducted  from  times  when  many  of  the 

^^^era  and  nearly  all  the  species  were  extinct,  to  those  in  which  scarcely 

rv   ^'^gle  species  flourished  which  we  do  not  know  to  exist  at  present. 

•"-  A.  Philippi,  indeed,  after  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the  fossil  ter- 

^**T  shells  of  Sicily  with  those  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean,  an- 

.  ^^Hces  as  the  result  of  his  examination  that  there  are  strata  in  that 

**^*^^»  which  attest  a  very  gradual  passage  from  a  period,  when  only 

^^•"teen  in  a  hundred  of  the  shells  were  like  the  species  now  living  in 

^^  Sea,  to  an  era  when  the  recent  species  had  attained  a  proportion  of 

**^^ty-five  in  a  hundred.    There  is  therefore  evidence,  he  says,  in  Sicily 

-^   this  revolution  in  the  animate  world  having  been  effected  "  without 

^^    intervention  of  any  convulsion  or  abrupt  changes,  certain  species 

*^ving  from  time  to  time  died  out,  and  others  having  been  introduced, 

^^til  at  length  the  existing  fauna  was  elaborated." 

_  It  had  often  been  objected  that  the  evidence  of  fossil  species  occur- 
^^  in  two  consecutive  formations,  was  confined  to  the  testacea  or  zoo- 
l^ytes,  the  characters  of  which  are  less  marked  and  decisive  than  those 
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afforded  by  the  vertebrate  animals.  But  Mr.  Owen  has  lately  inustec 
on  the  important  fact,  that  not  a  few  of  the  quadrupeds  which  now  ia- 
habit  our  island,  and  among  others  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  hog,  the 
smaller  wild  ox,  the  goat,  the  red  deer,  the  roe,  the  beaver,  and  many 
of  the»  dimini\tive  rodents,  are  the  same  as  those  which  once  coezisted 
with  the  mammoth,  the  great  northern  hippopotamus,  two  kinds  of  riii* 
noceros,  and  other  mammalia  long  since  extinct.  ''  A  part,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  and  not  the  whole  of  the  modem  tertiary  fauna  has  perished, 
and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  cause  of  their  destruction  has  not 
been  a  violent  and  universal  catastrophe  from  which  none  could 
escape."* 

Hod  we  discovered  evidence  that  man  had  come  into  the  earth  at  a 
period  as  early  as  that  when  a  large  number  of  the  fossil  quadrupeds 
now  living,  and  almost  all  the  recent  species  of  land,  freshwater,  and 
marine  shells  were  in  existence,  we  should  have  been  compelled  to 
ascribe  a  much  higher  antiquity  to  our  species,  than  Qven  the  bd^est 
speculations  of  the  ethnologist  require,  for  no  small«part  of  the  great 
physical  revolution  depicted  on  the  map  of  Europe  (PL  3),  before  de- 
scribed, took  place  very  gradually  after  the  recent  testacea  abounded 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  extinct.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  de- 
posits called  the  "  northern  drift,"  or  the  glacial  formation  of  Europe 
and  North  America,  the  fossil  marine  shells  can  easily  be  identified  with 
species  either  now  inhabiting  the  neighboring  sea,  or  living  in  the  sess 
of  higher  latitudes.  Yet  they  exhibit  no  memorials  of  the  human  race^ 
or  of  articles  fabricated  by  the  hand  of  man.  Some  of  the  newest  of 
these  strata  passing  by  the  name  of  "  raised  beaches,"  occur  at  moder- 
ate elevations  on  the  coast  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Other 
examples  are  met  with  on  a  more  extended  scale  in  Scandinavia^  es  at 
the  height  of  200  feet  at  Uddevalla  in  Sweden,  and  at  twice  that  eleva- 
tion, near  Christiana,  in  Norway,  also  at  an  altitude  of  600  or  700  feet 
in  places  farther  north.  They  consist  of  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  filliii^ 
hollows  in  a  district  of  granite  and  gneiss,  and  they  must  closely  resem- 
ble the  accumulations  of  shelly  matter  now  in  progress  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Norwegian  fiords.  The  rate  at  which  the  land  is  now  rising  in 
Scandinavia,  is  far  too  irregular  in  different  places  to  afford  a  safe 
standard  for  estimating  the  minimum  of  time  required  for  the  upheaval 

*  Reports  to  Brit.  Amoc  1842,  1848,  and  Introd.  to  Brit.  Fosa.  Mamm.  p.  81.- 
The  conchulogical  evidence  respecting  the  British  Miocene,  Pliocene,  and  Pleiato* 
cene  fossils,  examined  by  Mr.  h  orbes,  in  the  pnpvT  before  cited,  p.  88,  note,  bear 
out  some  of  the  most  important  conclusions  of  M.  Deshayes,  quoted  hy  me  in  tiie 
firAt  edition  of  the  Principles,  1831,  and  the  recent  observations  of  Philippi  in  re- 
gard to  the  passage  of  species  from  one  formation  to  another.  I  refer  to  these 
authorities  more  especially  because  this  doctrine  of  a  gradual  transition  has  been 
opposed  by  some  living  naturalists  of  high  distinction,  among  whom  I  may  men- 
tion M.  A.  d'Orbigny  and  M.  Agassiz.  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  we  must 
abandon  many  of  the  identifications  formerly  made  of  Eocene  with  recent  shells; 
but  some  errors  of  this  kind  do  not  affect  the  general  reasoning  on  the  subject 
See  a  discussion  oo  this  question,  Quarterly  Joum.  of  Geog.  Soc^  Na  6,  pL  47 
Peh  1846. 
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of  the  fundamental  granite,  and  its  marine  shelly  coyering,  to  the  height 
of  80  many  hundred  feet ;  but  according  to  the  greatest  average,  of  five 
or  six  feet  in  a  century,  the  period  required  would  be  very  considerable, 
tnd  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  as  well  as  the  antecedent  epoch  of  submer- 
gence, seems  to  have  preceded  the  introduction  of  man  into  these  parts 
of  the  earth. 

There  are  other  post-tertiary  formations  of  fluviatile  origin,  in  the 

centre  of  Europe,  in  which  the  absence  of  human  remains  is  perhaps 

ititl  more  striking,  because,  when  formed,  they  must  have  been  sur- 

romded  by  dry  land.     I  allude  to  the  silt  or  loess  of  the  basin  of  the 

Rbine,  which  must  have  gradually  filled  up  the  great  valley  of  that 

rifer  since  the  Ume  when  its  waters,  and  the  contiguous  lands,  were  in- 

bibited  by  the  existing  species  of  freshwater  and  terrestrial  mollusks. 

SlMiren  of  ashes,  thrown  out  by  some  of  the  last  eruptions  of  the  Eifel 

V'olcaiioes,  fell  during  the  deposition  of  thb  fluviatile  silt,  and  were  inter- 

itntified  with  it.     But  these  volcanoes  became  exhausted,  the  valley 

VK  re-excavated  through  the  silt,  and  again  reduced  to  its  present  form 

before  the  period  of  human  history.     The  study,  therefore,  of  this  shelly 

A  r&veak  to  us  the  history  of  a  long  series  of  events,  which  occurred 

•fter  tbe  testacea  now  living  inhabited  the  land  and  rivers  of  Europe, 

nd  the  whole  ^terminated  without  any  signs  of  the  coming  of  man  into 

tliat  part  of  the  globe. 

To  cite  a  still  more  remarkable  example,  we  observe  in  Sicily  a  lofty 
Uble-land  and  hills,  sometimes  rising  to  the  height  of  3000  feet,  capped 
^rith  a  limestone,  in  which  from  70  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  fossil  testacea 
are  specifically  identical  with  those  now  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean. 
These  calcareous  and  other  argillaceous  strata  of  the  same  age  are  inter- 
sected by  deep  valleys  which  have  been  gradually  formed  by  denuda- 
**«»  but  have  not  varied  materially  in  width  or  depth  since  Sicily  was 
firet  colonized  by  the  Greeks.     The  limestone,  moreover,  which  is  of  so 
^  s  date  in  geological  chronology,  was  quarried  for  building  those 
BDCieDt  temples  of  Girgenti  and  Syracuse,  of  which  the  ruins  carry  us 
"*^"  to  a  remote  era  in  human  history.     If  we  are  lost  in  conjectures 
^^^  speculating  on  the  ages  required  to  lift  up  these  formations  to  the 
^^^^t  of  several  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  how  much  more  remote 
"^  be  the  era  when  the  same  rocks  were  gradually  formed  beneath 
^  haters ! 

^®  Conclude,  it  appears  that,  in  going  back  from  the  recent  to  the 

^'^'*®  period,  we  are  carried  by  many  successive  steps  from  the  fauna 

A'»  ^^"^tcnopor^  w*^^  ^^"^  ^  ^^  assemblage  of  fossil  species  wholly 

^"^nt  from  those  now  living.     In  this  retrospect  we  have  not  yet  suc- 

*^^  in  tracing  back  a  perfect  transition  from  the  recent  to  an  extinct 

,  J*^  •  ^"*  there  are  usually  so  many  species  in  common  to  the  groups 

*^«  stand  next  in  succession  as  to  show  that  there  is  no  great  chasm, 

^  ^^S^  of  a  crisb  when  one  class  of  organic  beings  was  annihilated  to 

r^^  place  suddenly  to  another.     Thb  analogy,  therefore,  derived  from 

*^^od  of  the  earth's  history  which  can  best  be  compared  with  the 
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present  state  of  things,  and  more  thoroughly  investigated  than  any 
other,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  extinction  and  creation  of  speoieSj 
has  been  and  is  the  result  of  a  slow  and  gradual  change  in  the  oi^ganic 
world. 

UNIFORMTFT  OF  CHANQB    CONSIDERED,  SECONDLY,  IN    REFERENOB  TO  BUB 
TERRANEAN    MOVEMENTS. 

To  pass  on  to  another  of  the  three  topics  before  proposed  for  disciia 
sion,  the  reader  will  find,  in  the  account  given  in  the  second  book  of  the 
earthquakes  recorded  in  history,  that  certain  countries  have,  from  tinu) 
immemorial,  been  rudely  shaken  again  and  again,  while  othen»  oom- 
prising  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  globe,  have  remained  to  all  ap- 
pearance motionless.  In  the  regions  of  convulsion  rocks  have  been  rent 
asunder,  the  surface  has  been  forced  up  into  ridges,  chasms  have  opened, 
or  the  ground  throughout  large  spaces  has  been  permanently  lifted  np 
above  or  let  down  below  its  former  level.  In  the  regions  of  tranquillity 
some  areas  have  remained  at  rest,  but  others  have  been  ascertained  by 
a  comparison  of  measurements,  made  at  different  periods,  to  have  risen 
by  an  insensible  motion,  as  in  Sweden,  or  to  have  subsided  very  slowly, 
as  in  Greenland.  That  these  same  movements,  whether  ascending  or 
descending,  have  continued  for  ages  in  the  same  direption  has  been 
established  by  geological  evidence.  Thus,  we  find  both  on  the  east  and 
west  coast  of  Sweden,  that  ground  which  formerly  constituted  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  ocean  has  been  lifted  up  to  an  elevation  o( 
several  hundred  feet  above  high- water  mark.  The  jise  within  the  jbia- 
torical  period  has  not  amounted  to  many  yards,  but  the  greater  extent 
of  antecedent  upheaval  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  in  inland  spots, 
several  hundred  feet  high,  of  deposits  filled  with  fossil  shells  of  spedes 
now  living  either  in  the  ocean  or  the  Baltic. 

To  detect  proofs  of  slow  and  gradual  subsidence  must  in  general  be 
more  difficult ;  but  the  theory  which  accounts  for  the  form  of  circohr 
coral  reefs  and  lagoon  islands,  and  which  will  be  explained  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  third  book,  will  satisfy  the  reader  that  there  are  spaces 
on  the  globe,  several  thousand  miles  in  circumference,  throughout  which 
the  downward  movement  has  predominated  for  ages,  and  yet  the  land 
has  never,  in  a  single  instance,  gone  down  suddenly  for  several  hundred 
feet  at  once.  Yet  geology  demonstrates  that  the  persistency  of  sub- 
terranean movements  in  one  direction  has  not  been  perpetual  through- 
out all  past  time.  There  have  been  great  oscillations  of  level  by  which 
a  surface  of  dry  land  has  been  submerged  to  a  depth  of  several  thon- 
sand  feet,  and  then  at  a  period  long  subsequent  raised  again  and  made 
to  emerge.  Nor  have  the  regions  now  motionless  been  always  at  rest ; 
and  some  of  those  which  are  at  present  the  theatres  of  reiterated  earth- 
quakes have  formerly  enjoyed  a  long  continuance  of  tranquillity.  But 
although  disturbances  have  ceased  after  having  long  prevailed,  pr  have 
recommenced  after  a  suspension  for  ages,  there  has  been  no  universal 
disruption  of  the  earth's  crust  or  desolation  of  the  surface  since  timet 
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tlie  most  remote.  The  non-occurrenoe  of  such  a  general  convulsion-  is 
proved  by  the  perfect  horizontal! ty  now  retained  by  some  of  the  most 
indent  fossiliferous  strata  throughout  wide  areas. 

htftrmces  derived  from  unconformable  strata. — That  the  subterranean 
forces  have  visited  different  parts  of  the  globe  at  successive  periods,  is 
inferred  chiefly  from  the  unconformability  of  strata  belonging  to  groups 
of  different  ages.  Thus,  for  example,  on  the  borders  of  Wales  and 
Shropshire  we  find  the  slaty  beds  of  the  ancient  Silurian  system  curved 
^  vertical,  while  the  beds  of  the  overlying  carboniferous  shale  and 
ludstone  are  horizontal.  All  are  agreed,  that  in  such  a  case  the  older 
aet  of  strata  had  suffered  great  dislocation  before  the  deposition  of  the 
newer  or  carboniferous  beds,  and  that  these  last  have  never  since  been 
Qonvulsed  by  any  movements  of  excessive  violence.  But  the  strata  of 
tiie  inferior  group  suffered  only  a  local  derangement,  and  rocks  of  the 
■ne  age  are  by  no  means  found  everywhere  in  a  curved  or  vertical 
pMtioD.  In  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  particularly  near  Lake  Wcner 
tt  the  south  of  Sweden,  and  in  many  parts  of  Russia,  beds  of  the  same 
fflniian  system  maintain  the  most  perfect  horizontality ;  and  a  similar 
ohervatioQ  may  be  made  respecting  limestones  and  shales  of  the  like 
ntiquity  in  the  great  lake  district  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
'^  are  still  as  flat  and  horizontal  as  when  first  formed ;  yet  since 
to  origin  not  only  have  most  of  the  actual  mountain-chains  been  up- 
™di  but  the  very  rocks  of  which  those  mountains  are  composed  have 
l*en  formed. 

H  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  similar  unconformability  in 
formations  of  other  ages  ;  but  a  few  more  will  sufiice.  The  coal  meas- 
''*>  before  alluded  to  as  horizontal  on  the  borders  of  Wales  are  verti- 
c«  m  the  Mendip  Hills  in  Somersetshire,  where  the  overlying  beds  of 
w^New  Red  Sandstone  are  horizontal.  Again,  in  the  Wolds  of  York- 
shire the  last  mentioned  sandstone  supports  on  its  curved  and  inclined 
^^  the  horizontal  Chalk.  The  Chalk  again  is  vertical  on  the  flanks 
wthe  Pyrenees,  and  the  tertiary  strata  repose  unconformably  upon  it. 

^"^^^^tency  of  local  disturbances  with  general  uniformitij. — As  al- 

"Wst  every  country  supplies  illustrations  of  the  same  phenomena,  they 

^00  advocate  the  doctrine  of  alternate  periods  of  disorder  and  repose 

™*7  Appeal  to  the  facts  above  described,  as  proving  that  every  dis- 

r*^*  has  been  by  turns  convulsed  by  earthquakes  and  then  respited 

*ges  from   convulsions.      But  so  it  might  with   equal   truth  be 

^'^^d  that  every  part  of  Europe  has  been  visited  alternately  by  win- 

^^  summer,  although  it  has  always  been  winter  and  always  sum- 

.    ***  Some  part  of  the  planet,  and  neither  of  these  seasons  has  ever 

.5?^  simultaneously  over  the  entire  globe.     They  have  been  always 

J.      ^^  about  from  place  to  place ;  but  the  vicissitudes  which  recur 

•       .^nually  in  a  single  spot  are  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 

gj^blc  uniformity  of  seasons  throughout  the  whole  planet. 
jjI     »  **^  regard  to  subterranean  movements,  the  theory  of  the  perpet- 
^**^>formity  of  the  force  which  they  exert  on  the  earth's  crust  is 
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quite  consistent  with  the  admission  of  their  alternatA  development  i 
Huspension  for  indefinite  periods  within  limited  geographical  i 


UNIFORMITT   OF   CHANGE   CONSIDERED,   THIHDLT,   IN   REFERXHOB   TC 
SEDIMENTART   DEPOSITION.  ^ 

It  now  remuns  to  speak  of  the  laws  governing  the  depodtaoi 
new  strata.  If  we  survey  the  surface  of  the  globe  we  immedial 
perceive  that  it  is  divisible  into  areas  of  deposition  and  non-depositi 
cr,  in  other  words,  at  any  given  time  there  are  spaces  which  are 
recipients,  others  which  aie  not  the  recipients  of  sedimentary  matl 
Ko  new  strata,  for  example,  are  thrown  down  on  dry  land,  wh 
remains  the  same  from  year  to  year ;  whereas,  in  many  parts  of  i 
bottom  of  seas  and  lakes,  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles  are  annually  aprc 
out 'by  rivers  and  currents.  There  are  also  great  masses  of  lunette 
growing  in  some  seas,  or  in  mid-ocean,  chiefly  composed  of  oonla  a 
shells. 

No  sediment  deposited  on  dry  land, — As  io  the  dry  land,  flo  : 
from  being  the  receptacle  of  fresh  accessions  of  matter,  It  b  ezpoi 
almost  everywhere  to  waste  away.  Forests  may  be  as  dense  a 
lofty  as  those  of  Brazil,  and  may  swarm  with  quadrupeds,  birds,  a 
insects,  yet  at  the  end  of  ten  thousand  years  one  layer  of  bla 
mould,  a  few  inches  thick,  may  be  the  sole  representative  of  tb 
myriads  of  trees,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits,  those  innumerable  boi 
and  skeletons  of  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  reptiles,  which  tenanted  1 
fertile  region.  Should  this  hind  be  at  length  submerged,  the  wai 
of  the  sea  may  wash  away  in  a  few  hours  the  scanty  covering 
mould,  and  it  may  merely  impart  a  darker  shade  of  color  to  the  ni 
stratum  of  marl,  sand,  or  other  matter  newly  thrown  down.  So  a 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  where  no  sediment  is  accumulating,  84 
weed,  zoophytes,  fish,  and  even  shells,  may  multiply  for  ages  and  c 
compose,  leaving  no  vestige  of  their  form  or  substance  behind.  Th 
decay,  in  water,  although  more  slow,  is  as  certain  and  eventually 
complete  as  in  the  open  air.  Nor  can  they  be  perpetuated  for  inde 
nite  pciriods  in  a  fossil  state,  unless  imbedded  in  some  matrix  which 
impei-vious  to  water,  or  which  at  least  docs  not  allow  a  free  percolati 
of  that  fluid,  impregnated  as  it  usually  is,  with  a  slight  quantity  of  ci 
bonic  or  other  acid.  Such  a  free  percolation  may  be  prevented  &£t 
by  the  mineral  nature  of  the  matrix  itself,  or  by  the  superposition  of 
impermeable  stratum  :  but  if  unimpeded,  the  fossil  shell  or  bone  will 
dissolved  and  removed,  particle  after  particle,  and  thus  entirely  eflbc< 
unless  petrifaction  or  the  substitution  of  mineral  for  organic  matter  ha 
pen  to  tiike  place. 

That  there  has  been  land  as  well  as  sea  at  all  former  geological  ] 
riods,  we  know  from  the  fact,  that  fossil  trees  and  terrestrial  plants  i 
imbedded  in  rocks  of  every  age.  Occasionally  lacustrine  and  fluviat 
shells,  insects,  or  the  bones  of  amphibious  or  land  reptiles,  point  to  t 
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flame  conclusion.  The  existence  of  dry  land  at  all  periods  ci  ecis  sbk 
implies,  as  before  mentioned,  the  partial  deposition  of  sedimect,  cr  ja* 
fimitation  to  certain  areas ;  and  the  next  point  to  which  I  sh&Il  cad 
the  leader's  attention,  is  the  shifting  of  these  areas  from  one  region  ;.> 
another.  ^ 

First,  then,  yariations   in   the   site  of  sedimentary  deposition  are 

brought  about  independently  of  subterranean  movements.     There  is 

always  a  slight  change  from  year  to  year,  or  from  century  to  century. 

The  sediment  of  the  Rhone,  for  example,  thrown  into  the  Lake  of 

Qenera,  is  now  conveyed  to  a  spot  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  that 

where  it  accumulated  in  the  tenth  century,  and  six  miles  from  the  point 

irhere  the  delta  began  originally  to  form.     We  may  look  forward  to 

iiie  period  when  this  lake  will  be  filled  up,  and  then  the  distribution  of 

^  transported  matter  will  be  suddenly  altered,  for  the  mud  and  sand 

kravght  down  from  the  Alps  will  thenceforth,  instead  of  oeing  deposited 

Bear  Geneva,  be  carried  nearly  200  miles  southwards,  where  the  Rhone 

aters  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  deltas  of  large  rivers,  such  as  those  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus, 
the  mud  is  first  carried  down  for  many  centuries  through  one  arm,  and 
oi  this  being  stopped  up  it  is  discharged  by  another,  and  may  then 
alter  the  sea  at  a  point  50  or  100  miles  distant  from  its  first  receptacle. 
The  direction  of  marine  currents  is  also  liable  to  be  changed  by  various 
voddeots,  as  by  the  heaping  up  of  new  sand-banks,  or  the  wearing 
cway  of  elifis  and  promontories. 

Bat,  secondly,  all  these  causes  of  fluctuation  in  the  sedimentary  areas 
»^  entirely  subordinate  to  those  great  upward  or  downward  movements 
^  land  which  have  been  already  described  as  prevailing  over  large 
^'•cts  of  the  globe.  By  such  elevation  or  subsidence  certain  spaces  are 
gradually  submerged,  or  made  gradually  to  emerge : — m  the  one  caa»; 
■•dinaentary  deposition  may  be  suddenly  renewed  after  having  been  su-*- 
P^ded  for  ages,  in  the  other  as  suddenly  made  to  cease  after  having 
•^"itinued  for  an  indefinite  period. 

^Uies  of  variation  in  mineral  character  of  successive  sedinumi^rt/ 
^'}^ps, — If  deposition  be  renewed  after  a  long  interval,  the  new  htnsU 
^ffl  Usually  diflfer  greatly  from  the  sedimentary  rocks  previoa«ily  formed 
***  the  same  place,  and  especially  if  the  older  rocks  have  fcuffere^J  de- 
^gement,  which  implies  a  change  in  the  physical  ger^^raphy  of  the 
*^Wct  smce  the  previous  conveyance  of  sediment  to  the  ijawi^s  up^H.  Ji 
^"^y  liappen,  however,  that,  even  when  the  inferior  gr^/«p  it  Uriz//f*ul 
^*^*  conformable  to  the  upper  strata,  these  last  may  M\  differ  «rr,'.ir<ly 
^  XKiineral  character,  because  since  the  origin  of  the  old/fr  fonMW^t  the 
^®^^^8T«phy  of  some  distant  country  has  been  altered,  fn  t^#;U  utMhUy 
^^•^  before  concealed  may  have  become  exposed  by  t\*it$TuUitf,u  ;  vol 
^**^*€«  may  have  burst  out  and  covered  the  surface  whh  ^/m;t:  utA 
*_][^  Of  new  lakes  may  have  been  formed  by  subsidence  ;  wyl  ^/ther  flui-. 
I  may  have  occurred,  by  which  the  materials  brought  d/zw/i  frtnn 
by  rifera  to  the  sea  have  acqmred  a  distinct  mioenJ  eha/ftct«r. 
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It  is  well  known  Ihat  the  stream  of  the  Mississippi  is  charged  with 
sediment  of  a  different  color  from  that  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Biv6ra» 
which  are  tinged  with  red  mud,  derived  from  rocks  of  porphyiy  in 
**  the  far  west."  The  waters  of  the  Uruguay,  says  Darwin,  draining  a 
granitic  country,  are  clear  and  black,  those  of  the  Parana,  red  *  Mw 
mud  with  which  the  Indus  is  loaded,  says  Bunies,  is  of  a  clayey  hoe, 
that  of  the  Chenab,  on  the  other  hand,  is  reddish,  that  of  the  Satlej  it 
more  pale.f  The  same  causes  which  make  these  several  riverSy  some- 
times situated  at  no  great  distance  the  one  from  the  other,  to  differ 
greatly  in  the  character  of  their  sediment,  will  make  the  waters  dnuning 
the  same  country  at  different  epochs,  especially  before  and  after  great 
revolutions  in  physical  geography,  to  be  entirely  dissimilar.  It  m 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  marine  currents  will  be  affected  in  an 
analogous  manner  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  new  shoaby  the 
emergence  of  new  blands,  the  subsidence  of  others,  the  gradual  waste 
of  neighboring  coasts,  the  growth  of  new  deltas,  the  increase  of  cord 
reefs,  and  other  changes. 

Why  successive  sedimentary  groups  contain  distinct  fossils. — ^If,  in 
the  next  place,  we  assume,  for  reasons  before  stated,  a  continual  ex- 
tinction of  species  and  introduction  of  others  into  the  globe,  it  will  Uien 
follow  that  the  fossils  of  strata  formed  at  two  distant  periods  on  the 
same  spot,  will  differ  even  more  certainly  than  the  mineral  composition 
of  the  same.  For  rocks  of  the  same  kind  have  sometimes  been  repro- 
duced in  the  same  district  after  a  long  interval  of  time,  whereas  there 
are  no  facts  leading  to  the  opinion  that  species  which  have  once  died 
out  have  ever  been  reproduced.  The  submergence  then  of  land  must 
be  often  attended  by  the  commencement  of  a  new  class  of  sedimentary 
deposits,  characterized  by  a  new  set  of  fossil  animals  and  plants,  while 
the  reconversion  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  into  land  may  arrest  at  6noe 
and  for  an  indefinite  time  the  formation  of  geological  roonumenta. 
Should  the  land  again  sink,  strata  will  again  be  formed ;  but  one  or 
many  entire  revolutions  in  animal  or  vegetable  life  may  have  been  oom* 
pleted  in  the  interval. 

Conditions  requisite  for  the  original  completeness  of  a  fossil^ermu 
series, — If  we  infer,  for  reasons  before  explained,  that  fluctuations  in 
the  animate  world  are  brought   about   by  the  slow   and  succeasim 
removal  and  creation  of  species,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  a  rare  oom- 
bination  of  circumstances  alone  can  give  rise  to  such  a  series  of  stralib 
as  will  bear  testimony  to  a  gradual  passage  from  one  state  of  oigankv 
life  to  another.     To  produce  such  strata  nothing  less  will  be  requisite 
than  the  fortunate  coincidence  of  the  following  conditions:    first,  i^ 
never-failing  supply  of  sediment  in  the  same  region  throughout  a  perioA- 
of  vast  duration ;  secondly,  the  fitness  of  the  deposit  m  every  part  fee* 
the  permanent  preservation  of  imbedded  fossils  ;  and,  thirdly,  a  gradoaB 


•  Darwin's  Journal,  p.  168.    2d.  ed.  p.  189. 
t  Joom.  Roy.  Geograph.  Soc  voL  iiL  p.  142. 
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Bubsidence  to  prevent  the  sea  or  lake  from  being  filled  up  and  converted 
mtoland. 

It  will  appear  in  the  chapter  on  coral  reefs,*  that,  in  certain  parts  of 

the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  roost  of  these  conditions,  if  not  all,  are 

eoopHed  with,  and  the  constant  growth  of  coral,  keeping  pace  with  the 

onkisg  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  seems  to  have  gone  on  so  slowlv.  for 

nch  iDdefinite  periods,  that  the  signs  of  a  gradual  change  in  organic 

life  m^ht  probably  be  detected  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  if  we 

*       eookl  explore  its  submarine  jgeology.     Instead  of  the  growth  of  cdral- 

he  limestone,  let  us  suppose*  in  some  other  place,  the  continuous  de- 

poationofifluviatile  mud  and  sand,  such  as  the  Ganges  and  Brahma- 

pootm  have  poured  for  thousands  of  years  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

'  PM  of  this  bay,  although  of  considerable  depth,  might  at  length  be 

:         iOed  np  before  an  appreciable  amount  of  change  was  effected  in  the 

Uk,  mollosca,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  sea  and  neighboring  land. 

^if  the  bottom  be  lowered  by  sinking  at  the  same  idte  that  it  is 

niied  by  fluviatile  mud,  the  bay  can  never  be  turned  into  dry  land. 

h  that  case  one  new  layer  of  matter  may  be  supenmposed  upon 

soother  for  a  thickness  of  many  thousand  feet,  and  the  fossils  of  the 

ttferior  beds  may  di£fer  greatly  from  those  entombed  in  the  uppermost, 

y^  every  intermediate  gradation  may  be  indicated  in  the  passage  from 

**  older  to  a  newer  assemblage  of  species.     Granting,  however,  that 

'^h  an  unbroken  sequence  of  monuments  may  thus  be  elaborated  in 

^^^n  parts  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  strata  happen  to  be  all  of  them 

*^  adapted  to  preserve  the  included  fossils  from  decomposition,  how 

'^^•"'y  accidents  must  still  concur  before  these  submarine  formations  will 

•*^  Jaid  open  to  our  investigation !     The  whole  deposit  must  first  be 

'•"^cd  several  thousand  feet,  in  order  to  bring  into  view  the  very  foun- 

^**o«i ;  and  during  the  process  of  exposure  the  superior  beds  must  not 

^  Entirely  swept  away  by  denudation.- 

^^  the  first  place,  the  chances  are  as  three  to  one  against  the  mere 

*J'*®'Tgence  of  the  mass  above  the  waters,  because  three-fourths  of  the 

S'*obe  are  covered  by  the  ocean.     But  if  it  be  upheaved  and  made  to 

?***^^tute  part  of  the  dry  land,  it  must  also,  before  it  can  be  available 

^  ouj.  instruction,  become  part  of  that  area  already  surveyed  by  geol- 

^K'^t^  ;  and  this  area  comprehends  perhaps  less  than  a  tenth  of  the 

"Ol^  earth.     In  this  small  fraction  of  land  already  explored,  and  still 

f'y   imperfectly  known,  we  are  required  to  find  a  set  of  strata,  ori- 

2***^ll  J  of  limited  extent^  and  probably  much  lessened  by  subsequent 

"^^^flation. 

,*"^t  it  is  precisely  because  we  do  not  encounter  at  every  step  the 

^^^nce  of  such  gradations  from  one  state  of  the  organic  world  to 

^*^^Her,  that  bo  many  geologists  embrace  the  doctrine  of  great  and 

^^^«ii  revolutions  in  the  history  of  the  animate  world.     Not  content 

^**^  simply  avulii^  themselves,  for  the  convenience  of  classification,  of 

*  Book  iil  dL  60. 
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those  gaps  and  chasms  which  here  and  there  intermpt  the  continuity  or^^^ 
the  chronological  series,  as  at  present  known,  thej  deduce,  from  th^^ 
frequency  of  these  breaks  in  the  chain  of  records,  an  irregular  mode  o^;::: 
succession  in  the  events  themselves  both  in  the  organic  and  inorgani-  .^ 
world.  But,  besides  that  some  links  of  the  chain  which  once  eustei^^ 
are  now  clearly  lost  and  others  concealed  from  view,  we  have  good  re^^ 
son  to  suspect  that  it  was  never  complete  originally.  It  may  uhdoub^^ 
edly  be  said,  that  strata  have  been  always  forming  somewhere,  ax^^j 
therefore  at  every  moment  of  past  time  nature  has  added  a  page  to  I^a'^ 
archives ;  but,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  it  should  be  remembensc^^ 
that  we  can  never  hope  to  compile  a  consecutive  history  by  gatherii^ 
together  monuments  which  were  originally  detached  and  scattered 
the  globe.  For  as  the  species  of  organic  beings  conteroporaneondy^C 
inhabiting  remote  regions  are  distinct,  the  fossils  of  the  first  of  sevenlft' 
periods  which  may  be  preserved  in  any  one  country,  as  in  America,  ^m. 
for  example,  will  have  no  connection  with  those  of  a  second  period  -fl 
found  in  India,  and  will  therefore  no  more  enable  us  to  trace  the  aigni  ^ 
of  a  gradual  change  in  the  living  creation,  than  a  fragment  of  Ghmeae  ^ 
history  will  fill  up  a  blank  in  the  political  annals  of  Europe. 

The  absence  of  any  deposits  of  importance  containing  recent  shells  vbuM 
Chili,  or  anywhere  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  natarally^ 
led  Mr.  Darwin  to  the  conclusion  that  "  where  the  bed  of  the  sea  nv 
either  stationary  or  rising,  circumstances  are  far  less  favorable  thaa 
where  the  level  is  sinking  to  the  accumulation  of  conchiferous  strata  of 
sufficient  thickness  and  extension  to  resist  the  average  vast  amount  id 
denudation.''*  An  examination  of  the  superficial  clay,  sand,  and  grairel 
of  the  most  modem  date  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  where  the  land  is  also 
rising,  would  incline  us  to  admit  a  similar  proposition.  Yet  in  these 
cases  there  has  been  a  supply  of  sediment  from  the  waste  of  the  coast 
and  the  interior,  especially  in  Patagonia  and  Chili.  Nevertheless  wher- 
ever the  bottom  of  the  sea  has  been  continually  elevated,  the  total 
thickness  of  sedimentary  matter  accumulating  at  depths  suited  to  the 
habitation  of  most  of  the  species  of  shells  can  never  be  great,  nor  can 
the  deposits  be  thickly  covered  by  superincumbent  matter,  so  as  to  be 
consolidated  by  pressure.  When  they  are  upheaved,  therefore,  the 
waves  on  the  beach  will  bear  down  and  disperse  the  loose  materiak ; 
whereas  if  the  bed  of  the  sea  subsides  slowly,  a  mass  of  strata  contain- 
ing abundance  of  such  species  as  live  at  moderate  depths  may  increase 
in  thickness  to  any  amount,  and  may  extend  over  a  broad  area,  as  the 
water  gradually  encroaches  on  the  land.  If,  then,  at  particular  periods^ 
as  in  the  Miocene  epoch,  for  example,  both  in  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica, contemporaneous  shelly  deposits  have  originated,  and  have  been 
preserved  at  very  distant  points,  it  may  arise  from  the  prevalence  at 
that  period  of  simultaneous  subsidence  throughout  very  wide  areas. 
The  absence  in  the  same  quarters  of  the  globe  of  strata  mailing  the 

•  Darwio*8  S.  America,  pp.  186, 189. 
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which  immediately  succeeded,  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  and  the  adjoining  land  was  stationary 
or  'wras  undergoing  slow  upheaval. 

How  far  some  of  the  great  violations  of  continuity  which  now  exist  in 
tbe  chronological  table  of  fossiliferous  rocks,  will  hereafter  be  removed 
**«•  lessened,  must  at  present  be  mere  matter  of  conjecture.     The  hiatus 
'wliicb  exists  in  Oreat  Britain  between  the  fossils  of  the  Lias  and  those 
or    tlie  Magnesian  Limestone,  is  supplied  in  Germany  by  the  rich  fauna 
a^x^d  flora  of  the  Muschelkalk,  Keuper,  and  Bunter  Sandstein,  which  we 
Itno-w  to  be  of  a  date  precisely  intermediate ;  those  three  formations 
l^dxig  interposed  in  Germany  between  others  which  agree  perfectly  in 
-^beir  organic  remains  with  our  Lias  and  Magnesian  Limestone.     Until 
Ittftelj  the  fossils  of  the  Coal-measures  were  separated  from  those  of  the 
•ntc^edent  Silurian  group  by  a  very  abrupt  and  decided  line  of  demar- 
c:ation ;  but  recent  discoveries  have  brought  to  light  in  Devonshire,  Bel- 
SiiUB,  the  Eifel,  and  Westphalia,  the  remains  of  a  fauna  of  an  intervening 
period.    This  connecting  link  is  furnished  by  the  fossil  shells,  fish,  and 
oovab  of  the  Devonian  or  Old  Red  Sandstone  group,  and  some  species 
of   this  newly  intercalated  fauna  are  found  to  be  common  to  it  and  the 
siil>jacent  Silurian  rocks,  while  other  species  belong  to  it  in  common 
"with  the  Coal-measures.     We  have  also  in  like  manner  had  some  sue- 
eess  of  late  years  in  diminishing  the  hiatus  which  still  separates  the  Cre- 
tatceons  and  Eocene  periods  in  Europe.     Still  we  must  expect,  for  rea- 
sons before  stated,  that  some  such  chasms  will  forever  continue  to  Occur 
m  some  parts  of  our  sedimentary  series. 

Ckmiistency  of  the  theory  of  gradual  change  with  the  existence  of  great 
hireakt  in  the  series. — To  return  to  the  general  argument  pursued  in  this 
chapter,  it  b  assumed,  for  reasons  above  explained,  that  a  slbw  change 
^  species  is  in  simultaneous  operation  everywhere  throughout  the  habit- 
•l>le  surface  of  sea  and  land ;  whereas  the  fossilization  of  plants  and 
*"'raalg  is  confined  to  those  areas  where  new  strata  are  produced. 
"'^^se  areas,  as  we  have  seen,  are  always  shifting  their  position  ^  so  that 
•"*  fossilizing  process,  by  means  of  which  the  commemoration  of  the 
P^'^ular  state  of  the  organic  world,  at  any  given  time,  is  afFectod,  may 
■*^  B^d  to  move  about,  visiting  and  revisiting  different  tracts  in  succession. 
To  make  still  more  clear  the  supposed  working  of  this  machinery,  I 
•■^11  compare  it  to  a  somewhat  analogous  case  that  might  be  imagined 
^  Occur  in  the  history  of  human  affairs.  Let  the  mortality  of  the  pop- 
^^fen  of  a  large  country  represent  the  successive  extinction  of  species, 
J^^  the  births  of  new  individuals  the  introduction  of  new  species. 
^  *ule  these  fluctuations  are  gradually  taking  place  everywhere,  sup- 
P^**«  commissioners  to  be  appointed  to  visit  each  province  of  the  country 
■*J  succeasKHi,  taking  an  exact  account  of  the  number,  names,  and  indi- 
^***«ial  peculiarities  of  all  the  inhabitants,  and  leaving  in  each  district  a 
^8**ter  containing  a  record  of  this  information.  If,  after' the  completion 
^  <>»e  census,  another  is  immediately  made  on  the  same  plan,  and  then 
t  there  will,  at  last,  be  a  series  of  statistical  documents  in  each 
IS 
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province.  When  those  belonging  to  any  one  provinoe  are  anaoged  in 
chronological  order,  the  contents  of  such  as  stand  next  to  each  other 
will  differ  according  to  the  length  of  the  intervals  of  time  between  tbs 
taking  of  each  census.  If,  for  example,  there  are  sixty  provinces,  and 
all  the  registers  are  made  in  a  sino^le  year,  and  renewed  annually,  ihs 
number  of  buths  and  deaths  will  be  so  small,  in  proportion  to  the  whi^ 
of  the  inhabitants,  during  the  interval  between  the  compiling  of  the  two 
consecutive  documents,  that  the  individuals  described  in  such  docomenti 
will  be  nearly  identical ;  whereas,  if  the  survey  of  each  of  the  sictj 
provinces  occupies  all  the  commissioners  for  a  whole  year,  so  that  they 
are  unable  to  revisit  the  same  place  until  the  expiration  of  sixty  years, 
there  will  then  be  an  almost  entire  discordance  between  the  peraons 
enumerated  in  two  consecutive  registers  in  the  same  province.  There 
ire,  undoubtedly,  other  causes  besides  the  mere  quantity  of  time,  which 
may  augment  or  diminish  the  amount  of  discrepancy.  Thus,  at  some 
periods  a  pestilential  disease  may  have  lessened  the  average  duration  of 
human  life,  or  a  variety  of  circumstances  may  have  caused  the  births  to 
be  unusually  numerous,  and  the  population  to  multiply ;  or,  a  provmce 
may  be  suddenly  colonized  by  persons  migrating  from  surroundii^  dis- 
tricts. 

These  exceptions  may  be  compared  to  the  accelerated  rate  of  flneta- 
ation  in  the  fauna  and  flora  of  a  particular  region,  in  which  the  climate 
and  physical  geography  may  be  undergoing  an  extraordinary  degree  dT 
alteration. 

But  I  must  remind  the  reader,  that  the  case  above  proposed  has  no 
pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  nn  exact  parallel  to  the  geological  phe- 
nomena which  I  desire  to  illustrate ;  for  the  commissioners  are  supposed 
to  visit  the  different  provinces  in  rotation ;  whereas  the  commemorating 
processes  by  which  organic  remains  become  fossilized,  although  they 
are  always  shifting  from  one  area  to  the  other,  arc  yet  very  irregular  in 
their  movements.  They  may  abandon  and  revisit  many  spaces  again 
and  again  before  they  once  approach  another  district ;  and^  besides  tbib 
source  of  irregularity,  it  may  often  happen  that,  while  the  depositing 
process  is  suspended,  denudation  may  tiike  place,  which  may  be'  com^ 
pared  to  the  occasional  destruction  by  fire  or  other  causes  of  some  of 
the  statistical  documents  before  mentioned.  It  is  evident  that,  where 
such  accidents  occur,  tlic  want  of  continuity  in  the  series  may  become 
indefinitely  great,  and  that  the  monuments  which  follow  next  in  succes« 
sion  will  by  no  means  be  equidisttmt  from  each  other  in  point  of  time. 

If  this  train  of  reasoning  be  admitted,  the  occasional  distinctness  of 
the  fossil  remains,  in  formations  immediately  in  contact,  would  be  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  existing  laws  of  sedimentary  deposition 
and  subtiTranean  movement,  accompanied  by  a  constant  mortality  and 
renovation  of  species. 

As  all  the  conclusions  above  insisted  on  are  directly  opposed  to  opin* 
ions  still  popular,  I  shall  add  another  comparison,  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting any  possible  misapprehension  of  the  argument.     Suppose  we 
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hd  diseorered  two  buried  cities  at  the  foot  of  'Vesuvius,  immediately 
H^erifflpoBed  upon  each  other,  with  a  great  mass  of  tuff  and  lava  inter- 
vening, just  as  Portici  and  Resina,  if  now  covered  with  ashes,  would 
overiie  Heroulaneum.  An  antiquary  might  possibly  be  entitled- to  infer, 
from  the  inscriptioQS  on  public  edifices,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  infe- 
rior ind  older  city  were  Greeks,  and  those  of  the  modem  towns  Italians. 
Bit  he  would  reason  very  hastily  if  he  also  concluded  from  these  data 
thit  there  had  been  a  sudden  change  from  the  Greek  to  the  Italian  lan- 
gBige  in  Campania.  But  if  he  afterwards  found  three  buried  cities,  one 
I  the  other,  the  intermediate  one  bemg  Roman,  w  hile,  as  in  the 
r  example,  the  lowest  was  Greek  and  the  uppermost  Italian,  he 
I  then  perceive  the  fallacy  of  his  former  opinion,  and  would  begin 
to  mpect  that  the  catastrophes  by  which  the  cities  were  inhumed 
>^  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  language  of 
the  inhabitants ;  and  that,  as  the  Roman  tongue  had  evidentiy  intervened 
^^^*Qen  the  Greek  and  Italian,  so  many  other  dialects  may  have  been 
V^  in  succession,  and  the  passage  from  the  Greek  to  the  Italian  may 
■*•  been  very  gradual ;  some  terms  growing  obsolete,  while  others 
••w  introduced  from  time  to  time. 

^  this  antiquary  could  have  shown  that  the  volcanic  paroxysms  of 
»<*iviii8  were  so  governed  as  that  cities  should  be  buried  one  above  the 
f****»  jnst  as  often  as  any  variation  occurred  in  the  language  of  the 
'^'^tants,  then,  indeed,  the  abrupt  passage  from  a  Greek  to  a  Roman, 
**  from  a  Roman  to  an  Italian  city,  would  afford  proof  of  fluctuations 
*  *^  sudden  in  the  language  of  the  people. 

«>»  in  Geology,  if  we  could  assume  that  it  is  part  of  the  plan  of 
^'wiTe  to  preserve,  in  every  region  of  the  globe,  an  unbroken  series  of 
"J^'^Haents  to  commemorate  the  vicissitudes  of  the  organic  creation,  we 
^h^  infer  the  sudden  extirpation  of  species,  and  the  simultaneous 
|BtrH]^2etion  of  others,  as  often  as  two  formations  in  contact  are  found  to 
*J"*de  dissimilar  organic  fossils.  But  we  must  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
™*^  economy  of  the  existing  causes,  aqueous,  igneous,  and  organic,  if 
^"^1  to  perceive  that  such  is  not  the  plan  of  Nature, 

^^^**^ud%ng  remarks  on  the  identity  of  the  ancient  and  present  system 
7  '^»  Btttrial  changes, — I  shall  now  conclude  the  discussion  of  a  ques- 
**  '^•'ith  which  we  have  been  occupied  since  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
^"S^'tcr;  namely,  whether  there  has  been  any  interruption,  from  the 
f*^"t€8t  periods,  of  one  uniform  system  of  change  in  the  animate  and 
I**^'««iate  world.  We  were  induced  to  enter  into  that  inquiry  by  reflect- 
1^  «oir  much  the  progress  of  opinion  in  Geology  had  been  influenced 
"y  tlie  assumption  that  the  analogy  was  slight  in  kind,  and  still  more 
78«^  m  degree,  between  the  causes  which  produced  the  former  revolu- 
T""*  ^  the  globe,  and  those  now  in  every-day  operation.  It  appeared 
**^_  that  the  earlier  geologists  had  not  only  a  scanty  acquaintance  with 
muiig,  ^.jjjinges,  but  were  singularly  unconscious  of  the  amount  of  their 
^^I'^'^ce.  With  the  presumption  naturally  inspired  by  this  uncon- 
^       ,  they  had  no  hesitation  in  deciding  at  once  that  time  could  nevei 
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enable  the  existing  powers  of  nature  to  work  oat  changes  of  grea 
tade,  still  less  such  important  revolutions  as  those  which  are  br 
light  by  Geology.  They,  therefore,  felt  themselves  at  liberty  tc 
their  imaginations  in  guessing  at  what  miffkt  be,  rather  than  i 
what  is;  in  other  words,  they  employed  themselves  in  oonj 
what  might  have  been  the  course  of  nature  at  a  remote  peria 
than  in  the  investigation  of  what  was  the  course  of  nature  in  i 
times. 

It  appeared  to  them  more  philosophical  to  speculate  on  the 
iUes  of  the  past,  than  patiently  to  explore  the  realities  of  the 
and  having  invented  theories  under  the  influence  of  such  maxi 
were  consistently  unwilling  to  test  their  validity  by  the  criterion 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature.  On  the  < 
the  claims  of  each  new  hypothesis  to  credibility  appeared  enhi 
the  great  contrast,  in  kind  or  mtensity,  of  the  causes  referrec 
those  now  in  operation. 

Never  was  there  a  dogma  more  calculated  to  foster  indole 
to  blunt  the  keen  edge  of  curiosity,  than  this  assumption  of  the 
ance  between  the  ancient  and  existing  causes  of  change.  It  pn 
state  of  mind  unfavorable  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  candid  i 
of  the  evidence  of  those  minute  but  incessant  alterations  whi 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  is  undergoing,  and  by  which  the  cou 
its  living  inhabitants  is  continually  made  to  vary.  The  student 
of  being  encouraged  with  the  hope  of  interpreting  the  enigmas  p 
to  him  in  the  earth's  structure, — instead  of  being  prompted  t 
take  laborious  inquiries  into  the  natural  history  of  the  organic  w* 
the  complicated  effects  of  the  igneous  and  aqueous  causes  now 
ation,  was  taught  to  despond  from  the  first.  Geology,  it  was  : 
could  never  rise  to  the  rank  of  an  exact  science, — the  greater  m 
phenomena  must  forever  remain  inexplicable,  or  only  be  partial 
dated  by  ingenious  conjectures.  Even  the  mystery  which  inve 
subject  was  said  to  constitute  one  of  its  principal  charms,  afford 
did,  full  scope  to  the  fancy  to  indulge  in  a  boundless  field  of  spe 

The  course  dh-ectly  opposed  to  this  method  of  philosophizing 
in  an  earnest  and  patient  inquiry,  how  far  geological  appears 
reconcilable  with  the  effect  of  changes  now  in  progress,  or  wl: 
be  in  progress  in  regions  inaccessible  to  us,  and  of  which  the  i 
attested  by  volcanoes  and  subterranean  movements.  It  also  ei 
to  estimate  the  aggregate  result  of  ordinary  operations  multi 
time,  and  cherishes  a  ^anguine  hope  that  the  resources  to  be 
from  observation  and  experiment,  or  from  the  study  of  nature 
she  liow  is,  are  very  far  from  being  exhausted.  For  this  r€ 
theories  are  rejected  which  involve  the  assumption  of  sudden  an< 
catastrophes  and  revolutions  of  the  whole  earth,  and  its  inhabi 
theories  which  are  restramed  by  no  reference  to  existing  analog 
in  which  a  desire  is  manifested  to  cut,  rather  than  patiently  to  u 
Oordian  knot. 
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Wie  have  now,  at  least,  the  advantage  of  knowing,  from  experience, 

^  ao  opposite  method  has  always  put  geologists  on  the  road  that 

Ms  to  truth, — suggesting  views  which,  although  imperfect  at  first, 

^vie  beeo  found  capable  of  improvement,  until  at  last  adopted  by  uni- 

'^BRal  consent ;  while  the  method  of  speculating  on  a  former  distinct 

'^^te  of  things  and  causes,  has  led  invariably  to  a  multitude  of  contra- 

"fctory  ^stemSy  which  have  been  overthrown  one  after  the  other, — have 

oeetk  found  incapable  of  modification, — and  which  have  often  required 

^^  be  precisely  reversed. 

Tbe  remainder  of  this  work  will  be  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the 
changes  now  going  on  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 
^&e  importance  which  the  student  will  attach  to  such  researches  will 
mainly  depend  in  the  degree  of  confidence  which  he  feels  m  the  prin- 
^plcs  above  expounded.      If  he  firmly  believes  in  the  resemblance 
or  identity  of  the  ancient  and  present  system  of  terrestrial  changes,  he 
"^iU  regard  every  fact  collected  respecting  the  causes  in  diurnal  action 
*■    affording  him  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  some  mystery  in  the 
paai.     Events  which  have  occurred  at  the  most  distant  periods  in 
llie  animate  and  inanimate  world,  will  be  acknowledged  to  throw  light 
on  each  other,  and  the  deficiency  of  our  information  respecting  some 
€>C  tphe  most  obscure  parts  of  the  present  creation  will  be  removed.    For 
9m,  by  studying  the  external  configuration  of  the  existing  land  and  its 
fanlxabitants,  we  may  restore  in  imagination  the  appearance  of  the  an- 
cient continents  which  have  passed  away,  so  may  we  obtain  from  the 
depoiits  of  ancient  seas  and  lakes  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ac|aeoas  processed  now  in  operation,  and  of  many  forms  of  organic  life, 
^irlueh,  though  now  existing,  are  veiled  from  sight.     Rocks,  also,  pro- 
<liaced  by  subterranean  fire  in  former  ages,  at  great  depths  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  present  us,  when  upraised  by  gradual  movements,  and 
exposed  to  the  light  of  heaven,  with  an  image  of  those  changes  which 
^^  deep-seated  volcano  may  now  occasion  in  the  nether  regions. 
^bm,  although  we  are  mere  sojourners  on  the  surface  of  the  planet, 
^l^shied  to  a  mere  point  in  space,  enduring  but  for  a  moment  of  time, 
tlie  human  mind  is  not  only  enabled  to  number  worlds  beyond  the 
"^uiaansted  ken  of  mortal  eye,  but  to  trace  the  events  of  indefinite 
^gcs  before  the  creation  of  our  race,  and  is  not  even  withheld  from 
Penetrating  into  the  dark  secrets  of  the  ocean,  or  the  interior  of  the 
*<>U  globe ;  free,  hke  the  spirit  which  the  poet  described  as  animating 
*««ni?erae. 


^— -^^  ire  per  omnes 
Tenraaqne,  tractoaqne  maris,  coelumque  profundam. 
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AQUBOTTS  OAUSliB. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

DiyiBioD  of  the  Bubject  into  changes  of  the  organic  and  inoiig«ni4  world- 
ganic  causes  of  change  divided  into  aqueous  and  igneous — Aqueous  eaiw 
considered — ^Fall  of  rain — Recent  rain-prints  in  mud — Destrojiqg  and 
porting  power  of  running  water — Newly  formed  Talleys  in  Gkoigiib— fi 
ties  of  riyers — ^Two  streams  when  united  do  not  occupy  a  bed  of  donble  f 
— Inundations  in  Scotland — Floods  caused  by  landslips  in  tiie  White 
tains — Bursting  of  a  lake  in  Switzerland — Devastations  caused  by  the  A 
Tivoli — Excavations  in  the  lavas  of  Etna  by  Sicilian  rivers— Ooige  • 
Simeto — Gradual  recession  of  the  cataraet  of  Niagara. 

Division  of  the  subject. — Geology  was  defined  to  be  the  ac 
which  investigates  the  former  changes  that  have  taken  place  I 
organic  as  well  as  in  the  inorganic  kingdoms  of  nature.  As  yieiBa 
in  the  inorganic  world  ai-e  most  apparent,  and  as  on  them  aU  fli 
tions  in  the  animate  q^ation  must  in  a  great  measure  d^MBiid, 
may  claim  our  first  consideration.  The  great  agents  of  change  i 
inorganic  world  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes,  the  aq 
and  the  igneous.  To  the  aqueous  belong  Rain,  Rlveri»  Tor 
Springs,  Currents,  and  Tides ;  to  the  igneous.  Volcanoes,  and  i 
quakes.  Both  these  classes  are  instruments  of  decay  as  well 
reproduction;  but  they  may  also  be  regarded  as  antagonist  f 
For  the  aqueous  agents  are  incessantly  laboring  to  reduce  the^  iw 
ities  of  the  earth's  surface  to  a  level ;  while  the  igneous  are  ec 
active  in  restoring  the  unevenness  of  the  external  crust,  partly  by 
ing  up  new  matter  in  certain  localities,  and  partly  by  deprenin| 
portion,  and  forcing  out  another,  of  the  earth's  envelope. 

It  is  difficult,  in  a  scientific  arrangement,  to  give  an  accurate 
of  the  combined  effects  of  so  many  forces  in  simultaneous  open 
because,  when  we  consider  them  separately,  we  cannot  easily  est 
either  the  extent  of  their  efficacy,  or  the  kind  of  results  which 
produce.  We  are  in  danger,  therefore,  when  we  attempt  to  ex 
the  influence  exerted  singly  by  each,  of  overlooking  the  modifio 
which  they  produce  on  one  another ;  and  these  are  so  complk 
that  sometimes  the  igneous  and  aqueous  forces  co-operate  to  pi> 
a  joint  effect,  to  which  neither  of  them  unaided  by  the  other 
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give  rise, — as  whec  repeated  earthquakes  unite  with  running  water 
10  TTiden  a  valley;  or  when  a  thermal  spring  rises  up  from  a  great 
depth,  and  conveys  the  mineral  ingredients  with  which  it  is  impreg- 
nated from  the  interior  of  the  earth  to  the  surface.  Sometiriies  the 
organic  combine  with  the  inorganic  causes  ;  as  when  a  reef,  composed 
of  shells  and  corals,  protects  one  line  of  coast  from  the  destroying 
power  of  tides  or  currents,  and  turns  them  against  som^  other  point ; 
or  when  drift  timber,  floated  into  a  lake,  fills  a  hollow  to  which  the 
fttream  would  not  have  had  sufficient  velocity  to  convey  earthy  sedi- 
ment. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  divide  our  observations  on  these  various 
anises*  and  to  classify  them  systematically,  endeavorin*^  as  much  as 
possible  to  keep  in  view  that  the  effects  in  nature  are  mixed  and  not 
•imple,  as  they  may  appear  in  an  artificial  arrangement. 

In  treating,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  aqueous  causes,  we  may  con- 

■der  them  under  two  divisions ;  first,  those  which  are  connected  with 

tiie  ctrcalation  of  water  from  the  land  to  the  sea,  under  which  are  in* 

'doded  all  the  phenomena  of  rain,  rivers,  glaciers,  and  springs ;  second-  « 

^,  those  which  arise  from  the  movements  of  water  in  lakes,  seas,  and 

^  ocean,  wherein  are  comprised  the  phenomena  of  waves,  tides,  and 

^vnnents.    In  turning  our  attention  to  the  former  division,  we  find  that 

"«  effects  of  rivers  may  be  subdivided  into,  first,  those  of  a  destroying 

^   transporting,  and,  secondly,  those  of  a  renovating  nature ;  in  the 

"*^er  are  included  the  erosion  of  rocks  and  the  transportation  of  mat- 

^  to  lower  levels ;  in  the  renovating  class,  the  formation  of  deltas  by 

^  >Y)flux  of  sediment,  and  the  shallowing  of  seas ;  but  these  processes 

"'^  ^o  btimately  related  to  eacli  other,  that  it  will  not  always  be  possi- 

"**  to  consider  them  under  their  separate  heads. 

-^all  of  Rain, — It  is  well  known  that  the  capacity  of  the  atmosphere 
.  ^Ijeorb  aqueous  vapor,  and  hold  it  in  suspension,  increases  with  every 
fj'^^ement  of  teifiperature.  This  capacity  is  also  found  to  augment  in  a 
%ller  ratio  than  the  augmentation  of  the  heat.  Hence,  as  was  first 
^Rgested  by  the  ^ologist.  Dr.  Hutton,  when  two  volumes  of  air,  of 
^^8erent  temperatures,  both  saturated  with  moisture,  mingle  together, 
^HHidg  and  rain  are  produced,  for  a  mean  degree  of  heat  having  resulted 
•tim  the  union  of  the  two  moist  airs,  the  excess  of  vapor  previously 
^Id  in  suspension  by  the  warmer  of  the  two  is  given  out,  and  if  it  be  in 
^Qfficient  abundance  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain. 

As  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  diminishes  gradually  from  the 
fi(|Qator  towards  the  pole,  the  evaporation  of  water  and  the  quantity  of 
nun  diminish  also.  According  to  Humboldt's  computation,  the  aver- 
age annual  depth  of  rain  at  the  equator  is  96  inches,  while  in  lat.  45^ 
it  is  only  29  inches,  and  in  lat.  60°  not  more  than  1 1  inches.  But 
there -are  so  many  disturbing  causes,  that  the  actual  discharge,  in  any 
giren  locality,  may  deviate  very  widely  from  this  rule.  In  England,  for 
example,  where  the  average  fall  at  London  is  24^  inches,  ns  ascertained 
U  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  there  is  such  irregularity  in  some  dis- 
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tricts,  that  while  at  Whitehaven,  in  Cumberland,  there  fell  in  1849»  81 
inches,  the  quantity  of  rain  in  Borrowdalc,  near  Keswick  (only  15  mile 
to  the  westward),  was  no  less  than  142  mches!*  In  like  manner,  n 
India,  Colonel  Sykes  found  by  observations  made  in  1847  and  1848 
that  at  places  situated  between  17^  and  18^  north  lat,  on  a  line  dniwi 
across  the  Western  Ghauts  in  the  Deccan,  the  fall  of  rain  varied  froD 
21  to  219  inches.f  The  annual  average  in  Bengal  is  probably  belov 
80  inches,  yet  Dr.  G.  Hooker  witnessed  at  Churrapoonjee,  in  the  yea 
1850,  a  fall  of  30  inches  in  24  hours,  and  in  the  same  place  during  i 
residence  of  six  months  (from  June  to  November)  530  inches !  Thi 
occurred  on  the  south  face  of  the  Khasia  (or  Garrow)  monnt^OB  ii 
Eastern  Bengal  (see  map.  Chap.  XVIII.),  where  tt.e  depth  dormg  tin 
whole  of  the  same  year  probably  exceeded  600  inches.  So  eztnuandi 
nary  a  discharge  of  water,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  b  Teiy  lo- 
cal, may  be  thus  accounted  for.  Warm,  southerly  wmds,  blowing  ovei 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  becoming  laden  with  vapor  during  their  pas* 
sage,  reach  the  low  level  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra,  when 
•  the  ordinary  heat  exceeds  that  of  the  sea,  and  where  evaporation  is  cod< 
stantly  going  on  from  countless  marshes  and  the  arms  of  the  greal 
rivers.  A  mingling  of  two  masses  of  damp  air  of  different  temperature! 
probably  causes  the  fall  of  70  or  80  inches  of  rain,  which  takes  plaei 
on  the  plains.  The  monsoon  having  crossed  the  delta,  impinges  on  th< 
Khasia  mountains,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  a  mean  deT» 
tion  of  between  4000  and  5000  feet.  Here  the  wind  not  only  encouii' 
ters  the  cold  air  of  the  mountains,  but,  what  is  far  more  effective  as  i 
refrigerating  cause,  the  aerial  current  is  made  to  flow  upwards,  and  U 
ascend  to  a  height  of  several  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Both  th< 
air  and  the  vapor  contained  in  it,  being  thus  relieved  of  much  atmo 
spheric  pressure,  expand  suddenly,  and  are  cooled  by  rarefaction.  Th< 
vapor  is  condensed,  and  about  500  inches  of  rain  are  thrown  down  an 
nually,  nearly  twenty  times  as  much  as  falls  in  Great  Britain  in  #  year 
and  almost  all  of  it  poured  down  in  six  months.  The  channel  of  ever} 
torrent  and  river  is  swollen  at  this  season,. and  much  sandstone  horiaon- 
tally  stratified,  and  other  rocks  are  reduced  to  sand  and  gravel  by  tlu 
flooded  streams.  So  great  is  the  superficial  waste  (or  denudaHom),  thai 
what  would  otlierwise  be  a  rich  and  luxuriantly  wooded  region,  is  oon< 
verted  intq  a  wild  and  barren  moorland. 

After  the  current  of  warm  air  has  been  thus  drained  of  a  laige  por- 
tion of  its  xaoisture,  it  still  continues  its  nbrtherly  course  to  the  oppositi 
flank  of  the  Khasia  range,  only  20  miles  farther  north,  and  here  th< 
fall  of  rain  is  reduced  to  70  inches  in  the  year.  The  same  wind  thei 
blows  northwards  across  the  valley  of  the  Brahmapootra,  and  at  lengtl 
arrives  so  dry  and  exhausted  at  the  Bhootan  Himalaya  (lat.  28^  N.),  thai 
those  mountains,  up  to  the  height  of  5000  feet,  are  naked  and  sterile, 
and  all  their  outer  valleys  arid  and  dusty.     The  aerial  current  still  < 


•  Miller,  PhiL  Trans.  1861,  p.  166.  f  ^1^  ^'■'<^  ^^^t  F^  >M. 
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dnuing  its  northerly  course  and  ascending  to  a  higher  region,  becomes 
^vurllier  cooled,  condensation  again  ensues,  and  Bhootan,  above  500G 
f«eet»  is  densely  oloUied  with  vegetation.* 

Xn  another  part  of  India,  immediately  to  the  westward,  similar  phe- 

lena  are  repeated.     The  same  warm  and  humid  winds,  copiously 

licur^d  with  aqueous  vapor  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  hold  their  course 

tue  north  for  300  miles  across  the  flat  and  hot  plains  of  the  Ganges, 

ill    tbey  encounter  the  lofty  Sikkim  mountains.      (See  map,  Chap. 

~  VlII.)     On  the  southern  flank  of  these  they  discharge  such  a  deluge 

Tain  that  the  rivers  in  the  rainy  season  rise  twelve  feet  in  as  many 

^^ovin.     Numerous  landslips,  some  of  them  extending  three  or  four 

"^liiousand  feet  along  the  face  of  the  mountains,  composed  of  granite, 

JS*^c»8,  and  slate,  descend  into  the  beds  of  streams,  and  dam  them  up 

^^o«-  a  time,  causing  temporary  lakes,  which  soon  burst  their  barriers. 

*^  X>fty  and  night,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "  we  heard  the  crashing  of  falling 

'**'0*«,  and  the  sound  of  boulders  thrown  violently  against  each  other  in 

"•^•e  beds  of  torrents.     By  such  wear  and  tear  rocky  fragments  swept 

^o^vn  from  the  hills  are  in  part  converted  into  sand  and  fine  mud ;  and  * 

^i^o  turbid  Ganges,  during  its  annual  inundation,  derives  more  of  its 

sciliment  from  this  source  than  from  the  waste  of  the  fine  clay  of  the 

'■llnvial  plains  below.f 

On  the  verge  of  the  tropics  a  greater  quantity  of  rain  falls  annually 
"^Haii  at  the  equator.  Yet  parts  even  of  the  tropical  latitudes  are  en- 
^u^ly  destitute  of  rain :  Peru,  for  example,  which  owes  its  vegetation 
■ole^  to  rivers  and  nightly  dews.  In  that  country  easterly  winds  pre- 
^^'■il,  blowing  from  the  Pacific,  and  these  being  intercepted  by  the  Andes, 
•■*<i.  eooled  as  they  rise,  are  made  to  part  with  all  their  moisture  before 
''^•<5hing  the  low  region  to  the  leeward.  The  desert  zone  of  North 
^-^rica,  between  lat.  16°  and  30°  N.,  is  another  instance  of  a  rainless 
^'^JKioo.  Five  or  six  consecutive  years  may  pass  in  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia, 
Dongola,  or  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  without  rain, 
'rom  the  facts  above  mentioned,  the  reader  will  infer  that  in  the 
He  of  successive  geological  periods  there  will  be  great  variations  in 
"^  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  one  and  the  same  region.  At  one  time 
*^^s*e  may  be  none  whatever  during  the  whole  year ;  at  another  a  fall 
*  loo  or  600  inches ;  and  these  two  last  averages  may  occur  on  the 
^^^o  opposite  flanks  of  a  mountain- chain,  not  more  than  20  miles  wide, 
^^^wle,  therefore,  the  valleys  in  one  district  are  widened  and  deepened 
•■■*>wDy,  they  may  remain  stationary  in  another,  the  superficial  soil 
^**ng  protected  from  waste  by  a  dense  covering  of  vegetation.  This 
^^••ttily  depends  on  many  geographical  circumstances,  but  principally 
^tbehdgbt  of  the  land  above  the  sea,  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
wSy  and  the  relative  position,  at  the  time  being,  of  the  plains,  hills, 
■d  tbe  ocean,  conditions  all  of  which  are  liable  in  the  course  of  ages  to 
whgo  a  complete  revolution. 

*  Hooker's  Hinudayar.  Jourral,  ined.  f  I^d. 
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Recent  ratn-printt. — ^When  exanuning,  in  1842,.  tbe  extennve  mud' 
flats  of  Nova  Scotu,  which  are  exposed  at  low  tide  on  the  borders  oi 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  I  observed  not  only  the  foot-prints  of  birds  which 
had  recently  passed  over  the  mud,  but  also  very  distinct  impressions  of 
rain-drops.  A  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances  renders  these 
mud-flats  admirably  fitted  to  receive  and  retain  any  markbgs  which 
may  happen  to  be  made  on  their  surface.  The  sediment  with  which 
the  waters  are  charged  is  exti-emely  fine,  being  derived  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  cliflk  of  red  sandstone  and  shale,  and  as  the  tides  rise  fifty  feet 
and  upwards,  large  areas  are  laid  dry  for  nearly  a  fortnight  between  the 
spring  and  neap  tides.  In  this  interval  the  mud  is  baked  in  summer 
by  a  hot  sun,  so  that  it  solidifies  and  becomes  traversed  by  crachs, 
caused  by  shrinkage.  Portions  of  the  hardened  mud  between  these 
cracks  may  then  be  taken  up  and  removed  without  injury.  On  exafaun- 
iug  the  edges  of  each  slab,  we  observe  numerous  layers,  formed  by 
successive  tides,  each  layer  being  usually  very  thin,  sometimes  only 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick.  When  a  shower  of  r^n  falls,  the  highest 
portion  of  the  mud-covered  flat  is  usually  too  hard  to  receive  any  im- 
pressions ;  while  that  recently  uncovered  by  the  tide  near  the  water's 
edge  is  too  soft  Between  these  areas  a  zone  occurs,  almost  as  smooth 
and  even  as  a  looking-glass,  on  which  every  drop  forms  a  cavity  of  cir^ 
cular  or  oval  form,  and,  if  the  shower  be  transient,  these  pits  retain 
their  shape  permanently,  bemg  dried  by  the  sun,  and  being  then  too 
firm  to  be  efi^ced  by  the  action  of  the  succeeding  tide,  which  depoots 
upon  them  a  new  layer  of  mud.  Hence  we  often  find,  in  splitting  open 
a  slab  an  inch  or  more  thick,  on  the  upper  surface  of  which  the  nuufa 
of  recent  rain  occur,  that  an  inferior  layer,  deposited  during  some  pre- 
vious rise  of  the  tide,  exhibits  on  Its  under  side  perfect  casts  of  rain- 
prints,  which  stand  out  in  relief,  the  moulds  of  the  same  being  seen  on 
the  layer  below.  But  in  some  cases,  especially  in  the  more  Bandy 
layers,  the  markings  have  been  somewhat  blunted  by  the  tide,  and  bj 
several  rain-prints  having  been  joined  into  one  by  a  repetition  of  drops 
falling  on  the  same  spot ;  in  which  case  the  casts  present  a  very  irrega- 
lac  and  blistered  appearance. 

The  finest  examples  which  I  have  seen  of  these  rain-prints  were  sent 
to  me  by  Dr.  Webster,  from  Keiitville,  on  the  borders  of  the  Bay  of 
Mines,  in  Nova  Scotia.  They  were  made  by  a  heavy  shower  which 
fell  on  the  21st  of  July,  1849,  when  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Udes  were 
at  their  maximum.  The  impressions  (see  fig.  13)  consist  of  cup-shaped 
or  hemispherical  cavities,  the  average  size  of  which  is  from  one-eighth, 
to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  across,  but  the  largest  are  fully  half  an  inch  in. 
diameter,  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch  deep.  The  depth  is  chiefly  below* 
the  general  surface  or  plane  of  stratification,  but  the  walls  of  the  cavitjr 
consist  partly  of  a  prominent  rim  of  sandy  mud,  formed  of  the  natter 
which  has  been  forcibly  expelled  from  the  pit.  All  the  cavities  haTingf 
an  oval  form  are  deeper  at  one  end,  where  they  have  also  a  higher  rim^ 
and  all  the  deep  ends  have  the  same  direction,  showing  towards  whiok 
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quarter  the  wind  was  blowing.  Two  or  more  drops  are  sometimes  seen 
to  have  interfered  with  each  other ;  in  which  case  it  is  usuallj  possible 
to  determine  which  drop  fell  last,  its  rim  being  wibroken. 

Fig.  18. 


l«MBt  ndD-prluts,  formed  July  21, 1849,  itt  Kentville,  Bay  of  Fandy,  Nov*  ScotiA. 
The  arrow  repreBcmttt  the  direction  of  the  shower.  * 

On  some  of  the  specimens  the  winding  tubular  tracks  of  worms  are 

*^^  which. have  been  bored  just  beneath  the  surface  (see  fig.  13,  left 

f^)*    They  occasionally  pass  under  the  middle  of  a  rain-mark,  having 

*^*^  formed  subsequently.     Sometimes  the  worms  have  dived  beneath 

***^  surface,  and  then  reappeared.     All  these  appearances,  both  of  rain- 

I^ts  and  worm-tracks,  are  of  great  geological  interest,  as  their  exact 

^^^terparts  are  seen  in  rocks  of  various  ages,  even  in  formations  of 

^*iy  high  antiquity.*     Small  cavities,  often  corresponding  in  size  to 

^'^OBe  produced  by  rain,  are  also  caused  by  air-bubbles  rising  up  through 

*^^  or  mod  ;  but  these  differ  in  character  from  rain-prints,  being  usually 

^■•cper  than  they  are  wide,  and  having  their  sides  steeper.     These, 

***leed,  are  occasionally  vertical,  or  overarching,  the  opening  at  jthe 

p^  being  narrower  than  the  pit  below.     In  their  mode,  also,  of  mutual 

'*^^«»ference  they  are  unlike  rain-prints.f 

In  consequence  of  the  effects  of  mountains  in  cooling  currents  of  moist 

^*'*  and  causing  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  manner  above 

^'^■cribed,  it  follows  that  in  every  country,  as  a  general  rule,  the  more 

^^^▼Bted  regions  become  perpetual  reservoirs  of  water,  which  descends 

^'^  irrigates  the  lower  valleys  and  plains.     The  largest  quantity  of 

^^^  is  first  carried  to  the  highest  region,  and  then  made  to  descend 

^  tteep  declivities  towards  the  sea ;  so  that  it  acquires  superior  velocity, 

^  nemoves  more  soil,  than  it  would  do  if  the  rain  had  been  distributed 

t*^  the  phuns  and  mountains  equally  in  proportion  to  their  relative 

^  See  Henual  of  Geology,  Index,  Rain-prints. 

T  See  Lvell  oo  recent  and  fosail  ralDs.    Qaart.  Journ.  GeoL  Soc.  1861,  voL  vii 
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areas.  The  water  is  also  made  by  these  means  to  pass  over  the  greatest 
distances  before  it  can  regsun  the  sea. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  in  higher  latitudes,  where  the  at- 
mosphere being  colder  is  capable  of  holding  less  water  in  suspension, 
a  diminished  fall  of  rain  takes  place.  Thus  at  St.  Petersburg,  the 
amount  is  only  16  inches,  and  at  Uleaborg  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  (N. 
lat.  65^),  only  13^  inches,  or  less  than  half  the  average  of  England,  and 
even  this  small  quantity  descends  moi*e  slowly  in  the  temperate  xone, 
and  is  spread  more  equally  over  the  year  than  in  tropical  climates.  But 
in  reference  to  geological  changes,  frost  in  the  colder  latitude  acts  as  a 
compensating  power  in  the  dismtegratiou  of  rocks,  and  the  transportation 
of  stones  to  lower  levels. 

Water  when  converted  into  ice  augments  in  bulk  more  than  one- 
twentieth  of  its  volume,  and  owing  to  this  property  it  widens  the  nunnte 
crevices  (or  joints)  of  rocks  into  which  it  penetrates.  Ice  aiso  in  Tanoos 
ways,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  gives  buoyancy  to  mad  and 
sand,  even  to  huge  blocks  of  stone,  enabling  rivers  of  moderate  ^ixe  and 
velocity  to  carry  them  to  a  great  distance. 

The  mechanical  force  exerted  by  running  water  in  undermining  cli& 
and  rounding  off.  the  angles  of  hard  rock,  is  mainly  due  to  the  intermix- 
ture of  foreign  ingredients.  Sand  and  pebbles,  when  hurried  along  by 
the  violence  of  the  stream,  are  thrown  against  every  obstacle  lying  io 
their  way,  and  thus  a  power  of  attrition  is  acquired,  capable  of  wearing 
through  the  hardest  siliceous  stones,  on  which  water  alone  could  make 
no  impression. 

Newly  formed  valleys, — When  travelling  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  in 
1846,  I  saw  in  both  those  States  the  commencement  of  hundreds  of 
valleys  in  places  where  the  native  forest  had  recently  been  removed. 
One  of  these  newly  formed  guUeys  or  ravines  is  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  (fig.  14),  from  a  drawing  which  I  made  on  the  spot. 
It  occurs  three  miles  and  a  half  due  west  of  Milledgeville,  the  capital 
of  Georgia,  and  is  situated  on  the  farm  of  Pomona,  on  the  direct  road 
to  Macon.* 

Twenty  years  ago,  before  the  land  was  cleared,  it  had  no  existence ; 
but  when  the  trees  of  the  forest  were  cut  down,  cracks  three  feet  deep 
were  caused  by  the  sim's  heat  in  the  clav  ;  and,  during  the  rains,  a  sod- 
den rush  of  water  through  the  principal  crack  deepened  it  at  its  lower 
extremity,  from  whence  the  excavating  power  worked  backwards,  tiU» 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  a  chasm,  measuring  no  less  than  65  feet 
in  depth,  300  yards  in  length,  and  varying  in  width  from  20  to  180 
feet,  was  the  result.  The  high  road  has  been  several  times  turned  to 
avoid  this  cavity,  the  enlargement  of  which  is  still  proceeding,  and  the 
old  line  of  road  may  be  seen  to  have  held  its  course  directly  over  what 
is  now  the  wildest  part  of  the  ravine.  In  the  perpendicular  walls  of  tbii 
great  chasm  appear  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  red,  white,  yellow,  and 

•  Lyell's  Second  Visit  to  the  United  SUte^  1840,  voL  iL  p.  S8.  • 
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I  on  the  fluin  of  Pomona,  near  Mil  ledge  ville,  Georgia,  as  it  appeared  Jan  nary,  184& 
Szcftvated  in  twenty  years,  55  feet  deep,  and  ISO  feet  broad. 


^»  produced  by  the  decomposition  in  situ  of  hornblendic  gneiss,  with 

and  veins  of  quartz,  which  remain  entire,  to  prove  that  the  whole 

was  once  soHd  and  crystalline. 

^  '•^   infer,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  denudation  which  only  began  here 

*\T^J^     the  removal  of  the  native  wood,  that  this  spot,  elevated  about 

Vr|^  feet  above  the  sea,  has  been  always  covered  with  a  dense  forest, 

^^*^*^  the  remote  time  when  it  first  emerged  from  the  sea.     The  termi- 

^'^^•oii  of  the  cavity  on  the  right  hand  in  the  foreground  is  the  head 

^  ^pper  end  of  the  ravine,  and  in  almost  every  case,  such  gulleys  are 

^^*Vkcned  by  the  streams  cutting  their  way  backwards.     The  depth 

^  ^  upper  end  is  often,  as  in  this  case,  considerable,  and  there  is 

^•■•My  at  this  point,  during  floods,  a  small  cascade. 

|L  %itMit(tef  of  rivers. — In  proportion  as  such  valleys  are  widened, 

^       iBtiQQties  are  caused  by  the  deflection  of  the  stream 
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and  then  to  the  other.  The  unequal  hardness  of  the  materials  ihrougi' 
which  the  channel  is  eroded  tends  partly  to  give  new  directions  to  thm 
lateral  force  of  excavation.  When  bj  these,  or  b}-  accidental  shifdngs 
of  the  alluvial  matter  in  the  channel,  the  current  is  made  to  croBS  its 
general  line  of  descent,  it  eats  out  a  curve  in  the  opposite  bank,  or  in 
the  side  of  the  hills  bounding  the  valley,  from  which  curve  it  is  tmrned 
back  again  at  an  equal  angle,  so  that  it  recrosses  the  line  of  descent, 
and  gradually  hollows  out  another  curve  lower  down  in  the  oppodtc 
bank,  till  the  whole  sides  of  the  valley,  or  river  bed,  present  a  succes- 
sion of  salient  and  retiring  angles.  Among  the  cautes  of  deviatkni 
from  a  straight  course,  by  which  torrents  and  rivers  tend  in  iQomitain- 
oua  regions  to  widen  the  valleys  through  which  they  flow,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  confluence  of  lateral  torrents,  swollen  irregularly  at  differeni 
seasons  by  partial  storms,  and  discharging  at  different  times  nneqiui 
quantities  of  sand,  mud,  and  pebbles,  into  the  main  channel. 

When  the  tortuous  flexures  of  a  river  are  extremely  great,  as  ci^ 
happens  in  alluvial  plains,  the  aberration  from  the  direct  line  of  descmil 
may  be  restored  by  the  river  cutting  through  the  isthmus  which  sepa- 
rates two  neighboring  curves.  Thus  in  the  annexed  diagram,  the 
Axtreme  tinuosity  of  the  river  has  caused  it  to  return  for  a  brief  spaei 

«g.ia. 


hi  a  contrary  direction  to  its  main  course,  so  that  a  peninsula  is  fomed 
and  the  isthmus  (at  a)  is  consumed  on  both  sides  by  currents  flowing  ii 
opposite  directions.  In  this  case  an  island  is  soon  formed,— on  eithei 
side  of  which  a  portion  of  the  stream  usually  remains. 

Transporting  power  of  water. — In  regard  to  the  transporting  powei 
of  water,  we  may  often  be  surprised  at  the  facility  with  whicl 
streams  of  a  small  size,  and  descending  a  slight  declivity,  bear  alonf 
coarse  sand  and  gravel ;  for  we  usually  estimate  the  weight  of  rock 
in  air,  and  do  not  reflect  on  their  comparative  buoyancy  when  sub 
merged  in  a  denser  fluid.  The  specific  gravity  of  many  rocks  is  no 
more  than  twice  that  of  water,  and  very  rarely  more  than  ihxiee,  si 
that  almost  all  the  fragments  propelled  by  a  stream  have  lost  a  Uurd 
and  many  of  them  a  half,  of  what  we  usually  term  their  weight. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experiment,  in  contradiction  to  the  theorie 
of  the  earlier  writers  on  hydrostatics,  to  be  a  universal  law,  regulatui{ 
the  motion  of  running  water,  that  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  of  th* 
stream  is  everywhere  less  than  in  any  part  above  it,  and  is  greatest  a 
the  surface.  Also  that  the  superficial  particles  in  the  middle  of  thi 
stream  move  swifter  than  those  at  the  sides.  This  retardation  of  thi 
lowest  and  lateral  currents  is  produced  by  friction;  and  when  thi 
velocity  is  sufficiently  great,  the  soil  composing  the  sides  and  bottai 
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^rvw^a  waj.     A  velocity  of  three  inches  per  second  at  the  bottom  is 
wu^derUaned  to  be  sufficient  to  tear  up  fine  clay, — six  inches  per  second^ 
fine  sand, — twelve  inches  per  second,  fine  gravel, — and  three  feet  per 
aecond,  stones  of  the  size  of  ah  egg* 

When  this  mechanical  power  of  running  water  is  considered,  we  are 

prepared  for  the  transportation  before  alluded  to  of  largo  quantities  of 

gjavel,  sand,  and  mud,  by  torrents  which  descend  from  mountainous 

regioQt.    But  a  question  naturally  arises.  How  the  more  tranquil  rivers 

of  the  valleys  and  plains,  flowing  on  comparatively  level  ground,  can 

remove  the  prodigious  burden  which  is  discharged  into  them  by  their 

nnmeroas  tributaries,  and  by  what  means  they  are  enabl  ed  to  convey 

tlie  whole  mass  to  the  sea?     If  they  had  not  this  removing  power, 

their  channels  would  be  annually  choked  up,  and  the  valleys  of  the 

lower  country,  and  plains  at  the  base  of  mountain-chains,  would  be 

eootinually  strewed  over  with  fragments  of  rock  and  sterile  sand.     But 

tluB  evil  is  prevented  by  a  general  law  regulating  the  conduct  of  run- 

ung  water, — that  two  equal  streams  do  not,  when  united,  occupy  a 

bed  of  double  surface.     Nay,  the  width  of  the  principal  river,  after  the 

junction  of  a  tributary,  sometimes  remains  the  same  as  before,  or  is 

^^M  lessened.     The  cause  of  this  apparent  paradox  was  long  ago 

«»plained  by  the  Italian  writers,  who  had  studied  the  confluence  of  the 

Po  and  its  feeders  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy. 

The  addition  of  a  smaller  river  augments  the  velocity  of  the  main 

"•^m,  often  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  does  the  quantity  of  water. 

■laus  the  Venetian  branch  of  the  Po  swallowed  up   the  Ferranese 

T'^ch  and  that  of  Panaro  without  any  enlargement  of  its  own  dimen- 

****■•     The  cause  of  the  greater  velocity  is,  first,  that  after  the  union 

«  two  rivers  the  water,  in  place  of  the  friction  of  four  shores,  has 

^y  that  of  two  to  surmount;  2dly,  because  the  main  body  of  the 

""^^Jici  being  farther  distant  from  the  banks,  flows  on  with  less  inter- 

"ipUon  ;  and  lastly,  because  a  greater  quantity  of  water  moving  more 

****'^Jy»  digs  deeper  into  tlie  river's  bed.     By  this  beautiful  adjustment, 

^  Water  which  drains  the  interior  country  is  made  continually  to 

<^iipy  less  room  as  it  approaches}  the  sea ;  and  thus  the  most  valuable 

1**^  of  our  continents,  the  rich  deltas  and  great  alluvial  plains,  are  pre- 

^ted  from  being  constantly  under  water. 

-^ver  floods  in  Scotland,  1829. — Many  remarkable  illustrations  of 
^  po'wer  of  running  water  in  moving  stones  and  heavy  materials  were 
*p>nled  by  the  storm  and  floods  which  occurred  on  the  8d  and  4th 
Jf  August,  1829,  in  Aberdeenshire  and  other  counties  in  Scotland. 
^^  elements  during  this  storm  assumed  all  the  characters  which  mark 
.  ^^pical  hurricanes ;  the  wind  blowing  in  sudden  gusts  and  whirl- 
^'^»  the  lightning  and  thunder  being  such  as  is  rarely  witnessed  in 
^  ^''mate,  and  heavy  rain  falling  without  intermission.  The  floods 
^•'^^ictl  almost  simultaneously,  and  with  equal  violence  over  that  part 

*  Encyc  Bnt  art  Biv€n, 
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of  the  northeast  of  Scotland  which  would  be  cut  off  by  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  head  of  Lochrannoch,  one  towards  Inverness  and  the 
other  to  Stonehaven.  The  united  line  of  the  different  rivers  which 
were  flooded,  could  not  be  less  than. from  five  to  six  hundred  miles  in 
length ;  and  the  whole  of  their  courses  were  marked  by  the  destrao- 
tion  of  bridges,  roads,  crops,  and  buildings.  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder  baa 
recorded  the  destruction  of  thirty-eight  bridges, 'and  the  entire  obliter- 
ation of  a  great  number  of  farms  and  hamlets.  On  the  Nairn,  a  frag- 
ment of  sandstone,  fourteen  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide  and  one  foot 
thick,  was  carried  above  200  yards  down  the  river.  Some  new  FBvines 
were  formed  on  the  sides  of  mountains  where  no  streams  had  previoiis- 
ly  flowed,  and  ancient  river-channels,  which  had  never  been  filled  from 
time  immemorial,  gave  passage  to  a  copious  flood.* 

The  bridge  over  the  Dee  at  Ballater  consisted  of  five  arches,  having 
upon  the  whole  a  water-way  of  260  feet.  The  bed  of  the  river,  on  which 
the  piers  rested,  was  composed  of  rolled  pieces  of  granite  and  gnefes. 
The  bridge  was  built  of  granite,  and  had  'stood  uninjured  for  twenty 
years ;  but  the  different  parts  were  swept  away  in  succession  bj  the 
flood,  and  the  whole  mass  of  masonry  disappeared  in  the  bed  of  the 
river.  "  The  river  Don,"  observes  Mr.  Farquharson,  in  his  account  ol 
the  inundations,  **  has  upon  my  own  premises  forced  a  mass-  of  four  or 
five  hundred  tons  of  stones,  many  of  them  two  or  thi-ee  hundred  pounds' 
weight,  up  an  inclined  plane,  rising  six  feet  in  eight  or  ten  yards,  and 
left  them  in  a  rectangular  heap,  about  three  feet  deep  on  a  flat  |rroand : 
— the  heap  ends  abruptly  at  its  lower  extremity."! 

The  power  even  of  a  small  rivulet,  when  swollen  by  rain,  in  remov- 
ing heavy  bodies,  was  exemplified  in  August,  1827,  in  the  College^  a 
small  stream  which  flows  at  a  slight  declivity  from  the  eastern  waters 
shed  of  the*  Cheviot  Hills.  Several  thousand  tons'  weight  of  gravel  and 
sand  were  transported  to  the  plain  of  the  Till,  and  a  bridge,  then  in 
progress  of  building,  was  carried  away,  some  of  the  arch-stones  of 
which,  weighing  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  ton  each,  were  pro- 
pelled two  miles  down  the  rivulet.  On  the  same  occasion,  the  current 
tore  away  from  the  abutment  of  a  mill-dam  a  large  block  of  greenstone- 
porphyry,  weighing  nearly  two  tons,  and  transported  it  to  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Instances  are  related  as  occurring  repeatedly, 
in  which  from  one  to  three  thousand  tons  of  gravel  are,  in  like  manner, 
removed  by  this  streamlet  to  still  greater  distances  in  one  day  .J 

Floods  caused  by  landslips,  1826. — ^The  power  which  running  water 
may  exert  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  in  widening  and  deepening  a  valley, 
does  not  so  much  depend  on  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  stream 
usually  flowing  in  it,  as  on  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  ob^oc- 
tiohs  whidh  have,  at  different  periods,  opposed  its  free  passage.  If  a 
torrent,  however  small,  be  effectually  dammed  up,  the  size  of  the  valley 

*  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder*8  Acconnt  of  the  Great  Floods  in  Morayshire,  Aogoat,  ISSS 

JQaarterly  Jour,  of  ScL  Aa  Na  xiL  New  Series,  pi  881. 
C*iUey,  Proceed  Qeol  Soc.  1829. 
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Vie  the  barrier,  and  its  declivity  below,  and  not  the  dimensions  of 
toirent^  will  determine  the  violence  of  the  debacle.  The  most  uni- 
toorce  of  local  deluges,  are  landslips,  slides,  or  avalanches,  as 
*^^  are  sometimes  called,  when  great  masses  of  rock  and  soil,  or  some- 
\  ice  and  snow,  are  precipitated  into  the  bed  of  a  river,  the  bound- 
cfife  of  which  have  been  thrown  down  by  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
,  or  undermined  by  springs  or  other  causes.  Volumes  might  be 
^^  i  l^€l  with  the  enumeration  of  instances  on  record  of  these  terrific  catas- 
t-"^r— ^o jalieg ;  I  shall  therefore  select  a  few  examples  of  recent  occurrence, 
^'K^^    facts  of  which  are  well  authenticated. 

*X7wo  dry  seasons  in  the  White  Mountains,  in  New  Hampshire  (United 

^sa.€e8),  were  followed  by  heavy  rains  on  the  28th  August,  1826,  when 

I  the  steep  and  lofty  declivities  which  rise  abruptly  on  both  sides  of 

irm^    river  Saco,  innumerable,  rocks  and  stones,  many  of  sufficient  size  to 

lU     a  common  apartment,  were  detached,  and  in  their  descent  swept 

i  before  them,  in  one  promiscuous  and  frightful  ruin,  forests,  shrubs, 

the  earth  which  sustained  them.     Although  there  are  numerous 

idications  on  the  steep  sides  of  these  hills  of  former  slides  of  the  same 

.  yet  no  tradition  had  been  handed  down  of  any  similar  catastrophe 

^^rilliin  the  memory  of  man,  and  the  growth  of  the  forest  on  the  ver}' 

^pots  now  devastated,  clearly  showed  that  for  a  long  interval  nothing 

^uaikr  had  occurred.     One  of  these  moving  masses  was  afterwards 

^oaod  to  have  slid  three  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  a  quarter  of 

^  mile.    The  natural  excavations  commenced  generally  in  a  trench  a  few 

yards  in  depth  and  a  few  rods  in  width,  and  descended  the  mountains, 

"^ridening  and  deepening  till  they  became  vast  chasms.     At  the  base  of 

t.liese  hollow  ravines  was  seen  a  confused  mass  of  ruins,  consisting  of 

"transported  earth,  gravel,  rocks,  and  trees.     Forests  of  spruce-fir  and 

'^etnlock,  a  kind  of  fir  somewhat  resembling  our  yew  in  foliage,  were 

F'taatnited  with  as  much  ease  as  if  they  had  been  fields  of  gniin ;  for, 

*la«Te  they  disputed  the  ground,  the  torrent  of  mud  and  rock  accumu- 

■*«<i  behmd,  till  it  gathered  sufficient  force  to  burst  the  temporary  barrier. 

3!*lie  valleys  of  the  Amonoosuck  and  Saco  presented,  for  many  miles, 

*     '^ajunterrupted  scene  of  desolation ;  all  the  bridges  being  carried  away, 

'■ell  as  those  over  their  tributary  streams.     In  some  places,  the  road 

excavated  to  the  depth  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet ;  in  others,  it 

covered  with  earth,  rocks,  and  trees,  to  as  great  a  height.     The 

sr  flowed  for  many  weeks  after  the  flood,  as  densely  charged  with 

^  Ti  as  it  could  be  without  being  changed  into  mud,  and  marks  were 

I  in  various  localities  of  its  having  risen  on  cither  side  of  the  valley  to 

than  twenty-five  feet  above  its  ordinary  level.     Many  sheep  and 

I  were  swept  away,  and  the  Willey  family,  nine  in  number,  who  in 

i  liad  deserted  their  house,  were  destroyed  on  the  banks  of  the 

^);  leven  of  their  mangled  bodies  were  afterwards  found  near  the 

-X  buried  beneath  drift-wood  and  mountain  ruins.*     Eleven  years 

*  SillimanV  Journal,  vol  xv.  No.  2,  p.  216.    Jan.  1889 
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after  the  event,  the  deep  channels  worn  by  the  ayalancbes  of  xnuc 
stone,  and  the  immense  heaps  of  boulders  and  blocks  of  gnmite  i; 
river  channel,  still  formed,  says  Professor  Hubbard,  a  picturesque  fe 
in  the  scenery.* 

When  I  visited  the  country  in  1845,  eight  years  after  Pro! 
Hubbard,  I  found  the  signs  of  devastation  still  very  striking ;  I  else 
ticularly  remarked  that  although  the  surface  of  the  bare  granitic 
had  been  smoothed  by  the  passage  over  them  of  so  much  mud  and  c 
there  were  no  continuous  parallel  and  rectilinear  furrows,  nor  any  < 
fine  scratches  or  striae  which  characterize  glacial  action.  The  ab 
of  these  is  nowhere  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  the  bare  rocks 
which  passed  the  great  "  Willey  slide"  of  182C.f 

But  the  catastrophes  in  the  White  Mountains  are  insignificant, 
compared  to  those  which  are  occasioned  by  earthquakes,  whei 
boundary  hills,  for  miles  in  length,  are  thrown  down  into  the  holl< 
a  valley.  I  shall  have  opportunities  of  alluding  to  inundations  oi 
kind,  when  treating  expressly  of  earthquakes,  and  shall  content  n 
at  present  with  selecting  an  example  of  a  flood  due  to  a  different  c 

Flood  in  the  valley  of  Bagnes,  1818. — ^Tlie  valley  of  Bagnes  is  c 
the  largest  of  the  lateral  embnmchments  of  the  main  valley  of  the  R 
above  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Its  upper  portion  was,  in  1818,  conv 
into  a  lake  by  the  damming  up  of  a  narrow  pass,  by  avalanches  of 
and  ice,  precipitated  from  an  elevated  glacier  into  the  bed  of  the 
Dranse.  In  the  winter  season,  during  continued  frost,  scarcel) 
water  flows  in  the  bed  of  this  river  to  preserve  an  open  channel,  8< 
the  ice  barrier  remained  entire  until  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  8] 
when  a  lake  was  formed  above,  about  half  a  league  in  length,  i 
Anally  attained  in  some  parts  a  depth  of  about  two  hundred  feet» ; 
width  of  about  seven  hundred  feet.  To  prevent  or  lessen  the  mi 
apprehended  from  the  sudden  bursting  of  the  barrier,  an  artificial  gs 
seven  hundred  feet  in  length,  was  cut  through  the  ice,  before  the  f 
liad  risen  to  a  great  height.  When  at  length  they  accumulate< 
flowed  through  this  tunnel,  they  dissolved  the  ice,  and  thus  dee] 
their  channel,  until  nearly  half  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  lake 
slowly  drained  off.  But  at  length,  on  the  approach  of  the  hot  « 
the  central  portion  of  the  remaining  mass  of  ice  gave  way  with  a  tw 
dous  crash,  and  the  residue  of  the  lake  was  emptied  in  half  an 
In  the  course  of  its  descent,  the  waters  encountered  several  ni 
gorges,  and  at  each  of  these  they  rose  to  a  great  height,  and  then 
with  new  violence  into  the  next  basin,  sweeping  along  rocks,  fo 
houses,  bridges,  and  cultivated  land.  For  the  greater  part  of  its  c 
the  flood  resembled  a  moving  mass  of  rock  and  mud,  rather  thi 
water. »  Some  fragments  of  granitic  rocks,  of  enormous  magnitude 
which  from  their  dimensions,  might  be  compared  without  exagger 

.     *  Billiman'a  Journal,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  115. 

t  Sr3  Lyell's  Second  Visit  to  the  U.  S.  vol  L  p  6f. 
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to  houses,  were  torn  out  of  a  more  ancient  alluvion,  and  borne  down 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  One  of  the  fragments  moved  was  sixty  paces 
in  cireumference.*  The  velocity  of  the  water,  in  the  first  part  of  its 
ooune,  was  thirty-three  feet  per  second,  which  diminished  to  six  feet 
fcelbre  it  reached  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where  it  arrived  in  six  hours  and 
&  half,  the  distance  being  forty-five  mile^.f 

This  flood  left  behind  it,  on  the  plains  of  Martigny,  thousands  of  trees 
torn  np  by  the  roots,  together  with  the  ruins  of  buildings.  Some  of  the 
lioiues  in  that  town  were  filled  with  mud  up  to  the  second  story.  After 
expanding  in  the  plain  of  Martigny,  it  entered  the  Rhone,  and  did  no* 
Cartber  damage ;  but  some  bodies  of  men,  who  had  been  drowned  above 
'Martigny,  were  afterwards  found,  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  miles, 
flodting  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  near  Vevay. 

The  waters,  on  escaping  from  the  temporary  lake,  intermixed  with 

mud  and  rock,  swept  along,  for  the  first  four  miies,  at  the  rate  of  above 

twenty  miles  an  hour ;  and  M.  Kscher,  the  engineer,  calculated  that  the 

flood  famished  300,000  cubic  feet  of  water  every  second — an  efflux 

wbicb  is  ^ve  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Rhine  below  Basle.     Now, 

if  part  of  the  lake  had  not  been  gradually  drained  off,  the  flood  would 

liave  been  nearly  double,  approaching  in  volume  to  some  of  the  largest 

«▼€«  in  Europe.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  we  are  speculating 

«i  the  excavating  force  which  a  river  may  have  exerted  in  any  particu- 

^  talley,  the  most  important  question  is,  not  the  volume  of  the  existing 

■tream,  nor  the  present  levels  of  its  channel,  nor  even  the  nature  of  the 

rocks,  but  the  probability  of  a  succession  of  floods  at  some  period  since 

fte  time  when  the  valley  may  have  been  first  elevated  above  the  sea. 

For  several  months  after  the  debllcle  of  1818,  the  Dranse,  having  no 
•*ttled  channel,  shifted  its  position  continually  from  one  side  to  the 
^**fcer  of  the  valley,  carrying  away  newly-erected  bridges,  undermining 
*^*n«e8,  and  continuing  to  be  charged  with  as  large  a  quantity  of  earthy 
"■••tter  as  the  fluid  could  hold  in  suspension.  I  visited  this  valley  four 
"^'^ntbs  after  the  flood,  and  was  witness  to  the  sweeping '  away  of  a 
"'Mge,  and  the  undermining  of  part  of  a  house.  The  greater  part  of 
^y^  ice-barrier  was  then  standing,  presenting  vertical  cliffs  150  feet  high, 
/*•*  ravines  in  the  lava-currents  of  Etna  or  Auvergne,  where  they  are 
•**ersected  by  rivers. 

Inundations,  precisely  similar,  are  recorded  to  have  occurred  at  for- 
^^  periods  in  this  district,  and  from  the  same  cause.  In  1595,  for  ex- 
■'nple,  a  lake  burst,  and  the  waters,  descending  with  irresistible  fury, 
^'^•troyed  the  town  of  Martigny,  where  from  sixty  to  eighty  persons 
P«ri»lied.  In  a  similar  flood,  fifty  years  before,  140  persons  were 
*«t>wiied. 

-Woorf  at  Tivoii,  1826. — I  shall  conclude  with  one  more  example 
"^'*«d  from  a  land  of  classic  recollections,  the  ancient  Tibur,  and  which, 

*  Tbia  bloek  wu  measured  bv  Capt.  BT  Hall,  R.  N. 

t  loniidatioa  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  in  1818,  Ed.  Phil.  Joum.,  vol  i.  ix  187,  from 
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like  all  the  other  inohdations  above  alluded  to,  occurred  withm 
present  century.  The  younger  Plmy,  it  will  be  remembered,  desci 
a  flood  on  the  Anio,  which  destroyed  woods,  rocks,  and  homes, ' 
the  most  sumptuous  villas  and  works  of  arts.*  For  four  or  fire  ee 
rics  consecutively,  thid  '*  headlong  stream,"  as  Horace  truly  callei 
has  often  remained  within  its  bounds,  and  then,  after  so  long  an  inti 
of  rest,  has  at  different  periods  inundated  its  banks  again,  and  wid< 
its  channel.  The  last  of  these  catastrophes  happened  15th  Kov.  1 
after  heavy  rains,  such  as  produced  the  floods  before  alluded  to  in  E 
.  land.  The  waters  appear  also  to.  have  been  unpeded  by  an  artil 
dike,  by  which  they  were  separated  ipto  two  parts,  a  short  dist 
above  Tivoli.  They  broke  through  this  dike ;  and  leaving  the  left  tn 
dry,  precipitated  themselves,  with  their  whole  weight,  on  the  right  i 
Here  they  undermined,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  a  high  clifl^ 
widened  the  river's  channel  about  fifteen  paces.  On  this  height  a 
the  church  of  St.  Lucia,  and  about  thirty-six  houses  of  the  tow 
Tivoli,  which  were  all  carried  away,  presenting  as  they  sank  into 
roaring  flood,  a  terrific  scene  of  destruction  to  the  spectators  on  the 
posite  bank.  As  the  foundations  were  gradually  removed,  eaeh  h 
ing,  some  of  them  edifices  of  considerable  height,  was  first  tniTC 
with  numerous  rents,  which  soon  widened  into  largo  fissures,  unl 
length  the  roofd  fell  in  with  a  crash,  and  then  the  walls  sunk  into 
river,  and  were  hurled  down  the  cataract  below.f 

The  destroying  agency  of  the  flood  came  within  two  hunAed  j 
of  the  precipice  on  which  the  beautiful  temple  of  Yesta  stands ; 
fortunately  this  precious  relic  of  antiquity  was  spared,  while  the  n 
of  modem  structures  was  hurled  down  the  abyss.  Yesta,  it  wil 
remembered,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  personified  the  stability  of 
earth ;  and  when  the  Samian  astronomer,  Aristarchus,  first  taught 
the  eurth  revolved  on  its  axis,  and  round  the  sun,  he  was  publich 
cused  of  impiety,  "  for  removing  the  everlasting  Yesta  from  her  ph 
Playfair  observed,  that  when  Hutton  ascribed  instability  to  the  ea 
surface,  and  represented  the  continents  which  we  inhabit  as  the  th 
of  incessant  change  and  movement,  his  antagonists,  who  regarded  ' 
as  unalterable,  assailed  him  in  a  similar  manner  with  accusations  fou. 
on  religious  prejudices. J  We  might  appeal  to  the  excavating  pow 
the  Anio  as  corroborative  of  one  of  the  most  controverted  parts  o1 
Huttonian  theory ;  and  if  the  days  of  omens  had  not  gone  by,  the 
ogists  who  now  worship  Yesta  might  regard  the  late  catastropl* 
portentous.  We  may,  at  least,  recommend  the  modem  votaries  o 
goddess  to  lose  no  time  in  making  a  pilgrimage  to  her  shrine,  fo 
next  flood  may  not  respect  the  temple. 

Excavation  of  rocks  by  running  water. — The  rapidity  with   "^ 


0\ 


♦  Lib.  viiL  Epi>t  1 V. 

f  When  at  Tivoli,  in  1829, 1  receiveft  Uub  account  firom  eye- 
event. 

X  niuctr.  of  Hnti  Theory,  §  8,  p.  147. 
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^▼<en  the  smallest  streams  hollow  out  deep  channels  in  soft  and  destruc 
tiUe  soils  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  volcanic  countries,  where  the  sand 
and  half-consolidated  tuffs  opposed  but  a  slight  resistance  to  the  torrents 
^rhich  descend  the  mountain-side.  After  the  heavy  rains  which  followed 
•lie  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1824,  the  water  flowing  from  the  Atrio  del 
OavaUo  cut,  in  three  days,  a  new  chasm  through  strata  of  tuflf  and 
ejected  volcanic  matter,  to  the  depth  of  twenty-five  feet.  I  found  the 
old  mule-road,  in  1828,  mtersected  by  this  new  ravine. 

The  gradual  erosion  of  deep  chasms  through  some  of  the  hardest  rocks, 

lofj  the  constant  passage  of  running  water,  charged  with  foreign  matter, 

m  another  phenomenon  of  which  striking  examples  may  be  adduced. 

Ulitttrations  of  this  excavating  power  are  presented  by  many  valleys  in 

central  France  where  the  channels  of  rivers  have  been  barred  up  by 

MiEd  currents  of  lava,  through  which  the  streams  h^ve  re-excavated  a 

passige,  to  the  depth  of  from  twenty  to  seventy  feet  and  upwards,  and 

eCkea  of  great  width.     In  these  cases  there  are  decisive  proofs  that 

Bcitber  the  sea,  nor  any  denuding  wave  or  extraordinary  body  of  water, 

lias  passed  over  the  spot  since  the  melted  lava  was  consolidated.    Every 

hypothesis  of  the  intervention  of  sudden  and  violent  agency  is  entirely 

excluded,  because  the  cones  of  loose  sconce,  out  of  which  the  lavas 

flowed,  are  oftentimes  at  no  great  elevation  above  the  rivers,  and  have 

TCmaiDed  undisturbed  during  the  whole  period  which  has  been  sufficient 

for  the  hollowing  out  of  such  enormous  ravines. 

Aeent  excavation  by  the  Simeto. — But  I  shall  at  present  confine  my- 
^  to  examples  derived  from  events  which  have  happened  since  the 
^  of  history. 

At  the  western  base  of  Etna,  a  current  of  lava  (a  a,  fig.  16),  de- 
•^^ing  from  near  the  summit  of  the  great  volcano,  has  flowed  to  the 
^^B^ce  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  then  reached  the  alluvial  plain  of  the 


Jng.it. 


^^^m 


Beoent  •zcavaUoQ  of  lava  at  the  foot  of  Etna  by  the  river  Bimeto. 

^''**^,  the  largest  of  the  Sicilian  rivers,  which  skirts  the  base  of  Etna, 
**^  falls  into  the  sea  a  few  miles  south  of  Catania.  The  lavS  entered 
,*hc  nygr  ai)out  three  miles  above  the  town  of  Ademo,  and  not  only  oc- 
^'^pied  its  channel  for  some  distance,  but,  crossing  to  the  opposite  side 
1  ^  the  valley,  accumulated  there  in  a  rocky  mass.  Gemmellaro  gives 
I        *«  year  1603  as  the  date  of  the  eruption.*     The  appearance  of  the 

^^  *  Qnadro  iBtorico  dell*  Etna,  1824 
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current  clearly  proves,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  modem  of  ttiofle  dl 
Etna ;  for  it  has  not  been  covered  or  crossed  by  subsequent  streams  or 
»jections,  and  the  olives  which  had  been  planted  on  its  surface  were  all 
of  small  size,  when  I  examined  the  spot  in  1828,  yet  they  were  bUer 
than  the  natural  wood  on  the  same  lava.  In  the  course,  therrfon,  oC 
about  two  centuries,  the  Simeto  has  eroded  a  passage  from  fifty  to  i 
ral  hundred  feet  wide,  and  in  some  part«  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  < 

Tlie  portion  of  lava  cut  through  is  in  no  part  porous  or  i 
but  consists  of  a  compact  homogeneous  mass  of  hard  blue  rock,  i 
what  inferior  in  weight  to  ordinary  ba«%alt,  and  contiuning  crystals  of 
olivine  and  glassy  felspar.  The  general  declivity  of  this  part  of  tht  bed 
of  the  Simeto  is  not  considerable  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  UDeqiud 
wiiste  of  the  lava,  two  water-falls  occur  at  Passo  Mansanelli,  each  about 
six  feet  in  height.  Here  the  chasm  (b,  fig.  IC)  is  about  forty  feci  deep, 
Hnd  only  fifty  broad. 

The  snnd  and  pebbles  in  the  river-bed  consist  chiefiiy  of  a  bromi 
quartzosc  sandstone,  derived  from  the  upper  country  ;  but  the  materiab 
of  the  volcanic  rock  itself  must  have  greatly  assisted  the  attrition.  Thb 
river,  like  the  CalUibiano  on  the  eastern  side  of  Etna,  has  not  yet  ont 
down  to  the  ancient  bed  of  which  it  was  dispossessed,  and  of  which 
the  probable  position  is  indicated  in  the  annexed  diagram  (o,  fig.  16). 

On  entering  the  narrow. ravine  where  the  water  foams  down  the  two 
cataracts,  we  are  entirely  shut  out  from  all  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  ;  and  a  geologist  who  is  accustomed  to  associate  the  character^ 
istic  features  of  the  landscape  with  the  relative  age  of  certain  rocka,  can 
scarcely  dissuade  himself  from  the  belief  that  he  is  contemplating  a 
scene  in  some  rocky  goi*ge  of  a  primary  district.  The  external  forms  of 
the  hard  blue  lava  are  as  massive  as  any  of  the  most  ancient  trap-rocks 
of  Scotland.  The  sohd  surface  is  in  some  parts  smoothed  and  slmqst, 
polished  by  attrition,  and  covered  in  others  with  a  white  lichen,  wfaioli 
imparts  to  it  an  air  of  extreme  antiquity,  so  as  greatly  to  heighten  tlM 
delusion.  But  the  moment  we  reascend  the  cUff  the  spell  is  brakflD; 
for  we  scarcely  recede  a  few  paces,  before  the  ravine  and  river  disap- 
pear, and  we  stand  on  the  black  and  rugged  surface  of  a  vast  current  of 
lava,  which  seems  unbroken,  and  which  we  can  trace  up  nearly  to  tbe 
distant  summit  of  that  majestic  cone  which  Pindar  called  "the  pillar  of 
heaven,"  and  which  still  continues  to  send  forth  a  fleecy  wreath  of  va- 
por, reminding  us  that  its  fires  are  not  extinct,  and  that  it  may  again 
give  out  a  rocky  stream,  wherein  other  scenes  like  that  ncsr  described 
may  present  themselves  to  future  observers. 

Falls  9f  Niafjara. — The  falls  of  Niagara  afford  a  magnificent  exam- 
ple of  the  progressive  excavation  of  a  deep  valley  in  solid  rock.  That 
river  flows  over  a  fiat  table-land,  in  a  depression  of  which  Lake  Erie 
is  situated.  Where  it  issues  from  the  lake,  it  is  nearly  a  mile  in  width, 
and  330  feet  above  Lake  Ontiirio,  which  is  about  30  miles  distant.  For 
the  first  fifteen  miles  below  Lake  Erie  the  surrounding  country,  com- 
prising Upper  Canada  on  the  west,  and  the  state  of  New  York  on  the 
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east,  i<  almost  on  a  level  with  its  banks,  and  nowhere  more  than  thirty; 
or  forty  feet  above  them.*  (See  fig.  17.)  The  river  being  occaskmall}! 
interspersed  with  low  wooded  islands,  and  having  sometimes  a  width  d 
three  miles,  glides  along  at  first  with  a  clear,  smooth,  and  tranquil  cur- 
rent, falling  only  fifteen  feet  in  as  many  miles,  and  in  this  part  of  iti 
course  resembling  an  arm  of  Lake  Erie.  But  its  character  is  aftcrwardfi 
entirely  changed,  on  approaching  the  Rapids,  where  it  begins  to  rush 
and  foam  over  a  rocky  and  uneven  limestone  bottom,  for  the  space  ol 
nearly  a  mile,  till  at  length  it  is  thrown  down  perpendicularly  165  feel 
at  the  Falls.  Here  the  river  is  divided  into  two  sheets  of  water  by  an 
island,  the  largest  cataract  being  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile  broad,  the 
smaller  one  having  a  breadth  of  six  hundred  feet.  When  the  water  hac 
precipitated  itself  into  an  unfathomable  pool,  it  rushes  with  great  ve- 
locity down  the  sloping  bottom  of  a  narrow  chasm,  for  a  distanoe  o: 
seven  miles.  This  ravine  varies  from  200  to  400  yards  in  width  fron 
cliff  to  cliflf ;  contrasting,  therefore,  strongly  in  its  breadth  with  that  a 
the  river  above.  Its  depth  is  from  200  to  300  feet,  and  it  inteneet 
for  about  seven  miles  the  table-land  before  described,  which  termiBate 
suddenly  at  Qucenstown  in  an  escarpment  or  long  line  c^  inland  dii 
facing  northwards,  towards  Lake  Ontario.  The  Niagara,  on  reaoliiiK 
the  escarpment  and  issuing  from  the  gorge,  enters  the  fiat  coontr- 
which  is  so  nearly  on  a  level  with  Lake  Ontario,  that  there  is  only  a  f« 
of  about  four  feet  in  the  seven  additional  miles  which  intervene  betwfe* 
Queenstown  and  the  shores  of  that  lake. 

It  has  long  been  the  popular  belief  that  the  Niagara  once  flowed  in 
shallow  valley  across  the  whole  platform,  from  the  present  site  of  th 
Falls  to  the  escarpment  (called  the  Queenstown  heights),  where  j^i" 
supposed  that  the  cataract  was  first  situated,  and  that  the  river  has 
oeen  slowly  eating  its  way  backwards  through  the  rocks  for  the  distance 
of  seven  miles.  This  hypothesis  naturally  suggests  itself  to  every" 
observer,  who  sees  the  narrowness  of  the  gorge  at  its  termination,  and 
throughout  its  whole  course,  as  far  up  as  the  Falls,  above  which 
point  the  river  expands  as  before  stated.  The  boundary  cli&  of  the 
ravine  are  usually  perpendicular,  and  in  many  places  undermined  on 
one  side  by  the  impetuous  stream.  The  uppermost  rock  of  the  table- 
land at  the  Falls  consists  of  hard  limestone  (a  member  of  the  Si- 
lurian series),  about  ninety  feet  thick,  beneath  which  lie  soft  shales  d 
equal  thickness,  continually  undermined  by  the  action  of  the  spray, 
v/hich  rises  from  the  pool  into  which  so  large  a  body  of  water  is  pny 
jectod,  and  is  driven  violently  by  gusts  of  wind  against  the  base  of  the 

*  The  reader  will  find  in  my  Travels  in  North  America,  vol  I  ch.  2,  a  colored 
gcolugical  map  and  Bection  of  the  Niagara  district,  also  a  hird's-eye  view  of  the 
Falls  and  adjacent  country,  colored  geologically,  of  which  the  first  idea  was  mig* 
gested  by  the  excellent  original  nketch  given  by  Mr.  Bakewell.  I  have  referred 
more  fully  to  these  and  to  Mr.  Hall's  Report  on  the  Geology  of  New  York,  ai 
well  as  to  the  earlier  writings  of  Hennepin  and  Kalm  in  the  same  work,  and  have 
speculated  on  tJie  origin  of  the  escarpment  over  which  the  Falls  may  haTe  beet 
originally  precipitated.     Vol.  i.  p.  32,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 
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pre^pice.     In  consequence  of  this  action,  and  that  of  frost,  the  shale 
disintegrrates  and  crumbles  away,  and  portions  of  the  incumbent  rock 
overhang  40  feet,  and  often  when  unsupported  tumble  down,  so  that 
the  Falls  do  not  remain  absolutely  stationary  at  the  same  spot,  even  for 
half  a  century.    Accounts  have  come  down  to  us,  from  the  earliest  pe- 
nod  of  observation,  of  the  frequent  destruction  of  these  rocks,  and  the 
sudden  descent  of  huge  fragments  in  1818  and  1828,  are  said  to  have 
»hakea  the  adjacent  country  like  an  earthquake.     The  earliest  travel- 
ers, Hennepin  and  Kalm,  who  in  1678  and  1751  visited  the  Falls,  and 
puUished  views  of  them,  attest  the  fact,  that  the  rocks  have  been  suf- 
fering from  dilapidation  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  that 
some  slight  changes,  even  in  the  scenery  of  the  cataract  have  been 
hrought  about  within  that  time.     The  idea,  therefore,  of  perpetual  and 
progressive  waste  is  constantly  present  to  the  mind  of  every  beholder ; 
snd  as  that  part  of  the  chasm,  which  has  been  the  work  of  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years  resembles  precisely,  in  depth,  width,  and  char- 
•cter,  the  rest  of  the  gorge  which  extends  seven  miles  below,  it  is  most 
Bfttiiral  to  infer,  that  the  entire  ravine  has  been  hollowed  out  in  the  same 
nuumer,  by  the  recession  of  the  cataract. 

It  must  at  least  be  conceded,  that  the  river  supplies  an  adequate 

csnse  for  executing  the  whole  task  thus  assigned  to  it,  provided  we 

Srimt  sufficient  time  for  its  completion.     As  this  part  of  the  country 

^•i  a  wilderness  till  near  the  end  of  the  last  century,  we  can  obtain 

'H^  accurate  data  for  estimating  the  exact  rate  at  which  the  cataract  has 

^*^D  receding.     Mr.  Bakewell,  son  of  the  eminent  geologist  of  that 

'"•^me,  who  visited  the  Niagara  in  1829,  made  the  first  attempt  to  cal- 

^t^btc  from  the  observations  of  one  who  had  lived  forty  years  at  the 

*VaIl«,  and  who  had  been  the  first  settler  there,  that  the  cataract  had 

^"^limg  that  period  gone  back  about  a  yard  annually.     But  after  the 

careful  inquiries  which  I  was  able  to  make,  during  my  visit  tq 

spot  in  1841-2,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average  of  one 

a  year  would  be  a  much  more  probable  conjecture.     In  that  case, 

■^      would  have  required  thirty-five  thousand  years  for  the  retreat  of  the 

*^  ^alk,  from  the  escarpment  of  Qucenstown  to  their  present  site.     It 

■"^^  mtm  by  no  means  improbable  that  such  a  result  would  be  no  exagger- 

"^^tiott  of  the  truth,  although  we  cannot  assume  that  the  retrograde 

■T-  ^OTement  has  been  uniform.     An  examination  of  the  geological  struc- 

^^^-'W  of  the  district,  as  laid  open  in  the  ravine,  shows  that  at  every  step 

tbe  process  of  excavation,  the  height  of  the  precipice,  the  hardness 

™*   the  materials  at  its  base,  and  the  quantity  of  fallen  matter  to  be 

^^sinoYed,  must  have  varied.    At  some  points  it  may  have  receded  much 

^•^  than  at  present,  but  in  general  its  progress  was  probably  slower, 

^*«tt8e  the  cataract,  when  it  began  to  recede,  must  have  had  nearly 

^  iU  present  height. 

fnm  observations  made  by  me  in  1841,  when  I  had  the  advantage 
rf  being  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hall,  state  geologist  of  New  York,  and 
is  1842,  when  I  re-examined  the  Niagara  district,  I  obtained  geologi- 
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cal  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  an  old  river-bed,  which/ 1  I 
no  doubt,  indicates  the  original  channel  through  whicli  the  waters  c 
flowed  from  the  Falls  to  Queenstown,  at  the  height  of  nearly  tJ 
hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  present  gorge.  The  geolc^ 
monuments  alluded  to,  consist  of  patches  of  sand  and  gravel,  foi*ty 
thick,  containing  fluviatile  shells  of  the  genera  Unio,  Cjclas,  Mels 
Ac,  such  as  now  inhabit  the  waters  of  the  Niagara  above  the  F; 
The  identity  of  the  fossil  species  with  the  recent  is  unquestionable, 
these  freshwater  deposits  occur  at  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  boundbg 
ravine,  so  that  they  prove  the  former  extension  of  an  elevated  sha] 
valley,  four  miles  below  the  falls,  a  distinct  prolongation  of  that  ] 
occupied  by  the  Niagara,  in  the  elevated  region  intervening  betn 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Falls.  Whatever  theory  be  framed  for  the  hoU 
ing  out  of  the  ravine  further  down,  or  for  the  three  miles  which  io 
vene  between  the  whirlpool  and  Queenstown,  it  will  always  be  necesi 
to  suppose  the  former  existence  of  a  barrier  of  rock,  not  of  loose 
destructible  materials,  such  as  those  composing  the  diift  in  thia  dssU 
somewhere  immediately  below  the  whirlpool.  By  that  barrier 
waters  were  held  back  for  ages,  when  the  fluviatile  deposit,  40  fee 
thickness,  and  250  feet  above  the  present  channel  of  the  river,  oi 
nated.  If  we  are  led  by  this  evidence  to  admit  that  the  cataract 
cut  back  its  way  for  four  miles,  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  refen 
the  excavation  of  the  remaining  three  miles  below  to  a  like  agency, 
shape  of  the  chasm  being  precisely  similar. 

There  have  been  many  speculations  respecting  the  future  reeea 
of  the  Falls,  and  the  deluge  that  might  be  occasioned  by  the  Bud 
.  escape  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  if  the  ravine  should  ever  be  ] 
longed  16  miles  backwards.  But  a  more  accurate  knowle'dge  of 
geological  succession  of  the  rocks,  brought  to  light  by  the  State  i 
vey,  has  satisfied  every  geologist  that  the  Falls  would  diminish  gn 
ally  in  height  before  they  travdled  back  two  miles,  and  in  consequc 
of  a  gentle  dip  of  the  strata  to  the  south,  the  massive  limestone  noi 
the  top  would  then  be  at  their  base,  and  would  retard,  and  perhaps 
an  effectual  stop  to,  the  excavating  process. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TRANSPORTATION   OF   SOLID   MATTER  BT   ICB. 

'^pyiiig  power  of  river-ic©— Rocks  annually  co&veyed  into  the  St.  Lawrence  by 
•*•  trilmtariin — Grcund-ice;  its  origin  and  transporting  power — Glacier»-^ 
^^oi^  of  their  downward  moyemeot — Smoothed  and  grooyed  rocks — The 
'"'^ic^ne  unstratified — Icebergs  covered  with  mud  and  stones^— Limits  of  glaciers 
^'^  icebergs — ^Their  effects  on  the  bottom  when  they  run  aground — Packing 
<rf  eoatt-ice — ^Boulders  drifted  by  ice  on  coast  of  Labrador — Blocks  moved  by 
*«»  in  the  Baltic 

^K  power  of  ruQning  water  to  carry  sand,  gravel,  and  fragments 

^  ix>ck  to  considerable  distances  is  greatly  augmented  in  those  regions 

^o^^  during  some  part  of  the  year,  the  frost  is  of  sufficient  intensity 

.    to  convert  the  waterj  either  at  the  surface  or  bottom  of  rivers,  into  ice. 

This  subject  may  be  considered  under  three  different  heads : — first, 

^c  effect  of  surface-ice  and  ground-ice  in  enabling  streams  to  remove 

S^vel  and  stones  to  a  distance  ;  secondly,  the  action  of  glaciers  in  the 

^'"'^•^port  of  boulders,  and  in  the  polishing  and  scratching  of  rocks ; 

thirdly^  the  floating  off  of  glaciers  charged  with  solid  matter  into  the 

'^^  and  the  drifting  of  icebergs  and  coast-ice. 

_     -River-ice. — ^Pebbles  and  small  pieces  of  rock  may  be  seen  entangled 

^   ice,  and  floating  annfually  down  the  Tay  in  Scotland,  as  far  as  the 

****^th  of  that  river.    Similar  observations  might  doubtless  be  made 

**^pecting  almost  all  the  larger  rivers  of  England  and  Scothind ;  but 

*«ere  seems  reason  to  suspect  that  the  principal  transfer  from  place 

*^  place  of  pebbles  and  stones  adhering  to  ice  goes  on  unseen  by  us 

^**i<ler  water.      For  although  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound 

^^S8  may  cause  it  to  sink,  it  may  still  be  very  buoyant,  and  easily  borne 

r^_**^  by  a  feeble  current.     The  ice,  moreover,  melts  very  slowly  at  the 

^^^^torn  of  running  streams  in  winter,  as  the  water  there  is  often  nearly 

the  freezing  point,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  will  be  said  in  the 

^^^^el  of  ground-ice. 

^  -A.S  we  traverse  Europe  in  the  latitudes  of  Great  Britain,  we  find  the 

**iten  more  severe,  and  the  rivers  more  regularly  frozen  over.     M. 

r^^'^VTere  relates  that,  being  at  Memel  on  the  Baltic  in  1821,  when  the 

^^^  ^^>f  the  river  Niemen  broke  up,  he  saw  a  mass  of  ice  thirty  feet  long 

^<5li  had  descended  the  stream,  and  had  been  thrown  ashore.     In  the 

^^^*0<lle  of  it  was  a  triangular  piece  of  granite,  about  a  yard  in  diameter, 

in  composition  the  red  granite  of  Finland.* 

*  Cocksid.  sur  les  Blocs  Errat  1829. 
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When  rivers  in  the  northern  hemisphere  flow  from  south  to  north; 
the  ice  first  breaks  up  in  tlie  higher  part  of  their  course,  and  the  flooded 
waters,  bearing  along  large  icy  fragments,  often  arrive  at  parts  of  iha 
stream  which  are  still  firmly  frozen  over.  Great  inundations  are  thus 
frequently  occasioned  by  the  obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  de- 
scending waters,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mackenzie  in  North  America,  and 
the  Irtish,  Obi,  Yenesei,  Lena,  and  other  rivers  of  Siberia.  (See  map, 
fig.  1,  p.  79.)  A  partial  stoppage  of  this  kind  lately  occurred  (Jan.  31, 
1 840)  in  the  Vistula,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  city  of  Dantsic, 
where  the  river,  choked  up  by  packed  ice,  was  made  to  take  a  new, 
course  over  its  right  bank,  so  that  it  hollowed  out  in  a  few  days  a 
deep  and  broad  channel,  many  leagues  in  length,  through  a  tract  of 
sand-hills  which  were  from  40  to  60  feet  high. 

In  Canada,  where  the  winter's  cold  is  intense,  in  a  latitude  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  central  France,  several  tributaries  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence begin  to  thaw  in  their  upper  course,  while  they  remain  frocen 
over  lower  down,  and  thus  large  slabs  of  ice  are  set  free  and  thrown 
upon  the  unbroken  sheet  of  ice  below.  Then  begins  what  is  called  the* 
packing  of  the  drifted  fragments  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  slab  is  made  to 
slide  over  another,  until  a  vast  pile  is  built  up,  and  the  whole  bdng 
frozen  together,  is  urged  onwards  by  the  force  of  the  dammed  up 
iraters  and  drift-ice.  Thus  propelled,  it  not  only  forces  along  boolden, 
but  breaks  off  from  cliffs,  which  border  the  rivers,  huge  pieces  «ol 
projecting  rock.  By  this  means  several  buttresses  of  solid  masoniy, 
which,  up  to  the  year  1836,  supported  a  wooden  bridge  on  the  St. 
Maurice,  which  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  the  town  of  TrcHS 
Rivieres,  lat.  46°  20',  were  thrown  down,  and  conveyed  by  the  ice 
into  the  main  river ;  and  instances  have  occurred  at  Montreal  of  wharfs 
and  stone-buildings,  from  30  to  50  feet  square,  having  been  removed  in 
a  similar  manner.  We  learn  from  Captain  Bayfield  that  anchors  laid 
down  within  high -water  mark,  to  secure  vessels  hauled  on  shore  for  the 
winter,  must  be  cut  out  of  the  ice  on  the  approach  of  spring,  or  they 
would  be  carried  away.  In  1834,  the  Gulnare*s  bower-anchor,  weigh- 
ing half  a  ton,  was  transported  some  yards  by  the  ice,  and  so  firmly 
was  it  fixed,  that  the  force  of  the  moving  ice  broke  a  chain-cable  suited 
for  a  lO-gun  brig,  and  which  had  rode  the  Gulnare  during  the  heaviest 
gales  in  the  gulf.  Had  not  this  anchor  been  cut  out  of  the  ice,  it  would 
have  been  carried  into  deep  water  and  lost.* 

The  scene  represented  in  the  annexed  plate  (pi.  2),  from  a  drawing 
by  Lieutenant  Bowen,  R.  N.,  will  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  the 
incessant  changes  which  the  transport  of  boulders  produces  annually 
on  the  low  islands,  shores,  and  bed  of  the  St.  Lawrence  above  Quebec. 
The  fundamental  rocks  at  Richelieu  Rapid,  situated  in  lat.  46°  N.,  are 
limestone  and  slate,  which  are  seen  at  low-water  to  be  covered  with 
boulders  of  granite.     These  boulders  owe  their  spheroidal  form  chiefly  to 

♦  Oapt.  Bayfield,  GeoL  Soc.  Proceedings,  vol  il  p.  228. 
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'we&theriiig,  or  action  of  frost,  which  causes  the  surface  to  exfoliate  ir 
concentric  plates,  so  that  all  the  more  prominent  angles  are  removed- 
^t  the  point  a  is  a  cavity  in  the  mud  or  sand  of  the  beach,  now  filled 
imtb  water,  which  was  occupied  during  the  preceding  winter  (1835)  by 
the  huge  erratic  b,  a  mass  of  granite,  70  tons'  weight,  found  in  the 
spring  following  (1836)  at  a  distance  of  several  feet  from  its  former 
po«don.  Many  small  islands  are  seen  on  the  river,  such  rb  c  d,  which 
afford  still  more  striking  proofs  of  the  carrying  and  propelling  power  of 
i€e.  These  islets  are  never  under  water,  yet  every  winter  ice  is  thrown 
-upon  them  in  such  abundance,  that  it  pack^  to  the  height  of  20,  and 
even  80  feet,  bringing  with  it  a  continual  supply  of  large  stones  or 
l)ou]der8,  and  carrying  away  others  ;  the  greatest  number  being  depos- 
ited, according  to  Lieutenant  Bo  wen,  on  the  edge  of  deep  water.  On 
the  island  d,  on  the  left  of  the  accompanying  view,  a  lighthouse  is  repre 
sented,  consisting  of  a  square  wooden  ^building,  which  having  no  other 
foundation  than  the  boulders,  requires  to  be  taken  down  every  winter, 
^nd  rebuilt  on  the  reopening  of  the  river. 

These  effects  of  frost,  which  are  so  striking  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
«bove  Quebec,  are  by  no  means  displayed  on  a  smaller  scale  below  that 
city,  where  the  gulf  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide.  On  the  contrary ;  it 
is  in  the  estuary,  between  the  latitudes  47°  and  49°,  that  the  greatest 
<|iianUty  of  gravel  and  boulders  of  large  dimensions  are  carried  down 
annually  towards  the  sea.  Here  the  frost  is  so  intense,  that  a  dense 
sheet  of  ice  is  formed  at  low  water,  which,  on  the  rise  of  the  tide,  is 
lifted  up,  broken,  and  thrown  in  heaps  on  the  extensive  shoals  which 
border  the  estuary.  When  the  tide  recedes,  this  packed  ice  is  exposed 
to  a  temperature  sometimes  30°  below  zero,  which  freezes  together  all 
the  loose  pieces  of  ice,  as  well  as  the  granitic  .and  other  boulders.  The 
whole  of  these  are  often  swept  away  by  a  high  tide,  or  when  the  river 
is  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  Spring.  One  huge  block  of 
granite,  15  feet  long  by  10  feet  both  in  width  and  height,  and  estimated 
to  contain  1500  cubic  feet,  was  conveyed  in  this  manner  to  some  dis- 
tance in  the  year  1837,  its  previous  position  being  well  known,  as  up 
to  that  time  it  had  been  used  by  Captain  Bayfield  as  a  mark  for  the 
surveying  station. 

Oraund'ice. — When  a  current  of  cold  air  passes  over  the  surface  of 
a  lake  or  stream  it  abstracts  from  it  a  quantity  of  heat,  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  water  being  thereby  increased,  the  cooled  portion  sinks. 
This  circulation  may  continue  until  the  whole  body  of  fluid  has  been 
cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of  40°  F.,  after  which,  if  the  cold  in- 
crease, the  vertical  movement  ceases,  the  water  which  is  uppermost 
expands  and  floats  over  the  heavier  fluid  below,  and  when  it  has  attained 
a  temperature  of  32°  Fahr.  it  sets  into  a  sheet  of  ice.  It  should  seem 
therefore  impossible,  according  to  this  law  of  congelation,  that  ice 
should  ever  form  at  the  bottom  of  a  river ;  and  yet  such  is  the  fact,  and 
many  speculations  have  been  hazarded  to  account  for  so  singular  a  phe- 
nbmenon.     M.  Arago  b  of  opinion  that  the  mechanical  action  of  a  run- 
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ning  stream  produces  a  circulation  by  which  the  entire  body  of  water  ii 
mixed  up  together,  and  cooled  alike,  and  the  whole  being  thus  reduced 
to  the  freezing  point,  ice  begins  to  form  at  the  bottom  for  two  reaaam, 
first,  because  there  is  less  motion  there,  and  secondly,  becanae  the 
water  is  in  contact  with  solid  rock  or  pebbles  which  have  a  .cold  aoF* 
face.*  Whatever  explanation  we  adopt,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fiw^ 
that  in  countries  where  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  cold  ia  graa4 
rivers  and  torrents  acquire  an  increase  of  carrying  power  by  the  foriMt-' 
tion  of  what  is  called  ground-ice.  Even  in  the  Thames  we  learn  fton 
Dr.  Plott  that  pieces  of  this  kind  of  ice,  having  gravel  frozen  on  to  then 
under  side,  rise  up  from  the  bottom  in  winter,  and  float  on  the  mnAuML 
In  the  Siberian  rivers,  Weitz  describes  large  stones  as  haTing  been 
brought  up  from  the  river's  bed  in  the  same  manner,  and  made  to 
float.t 

Glaciers. — In  the  temperate  zone,  the  snow  lies  for  montha  in  irintv 
on  the  summit  of  every  high  mountain,  while  in  the  arctic  regUN^  a 
iong  summer's  day  of  half  a  year's  duration  is  insufficient  to  meh  llie 
snow,  even  on  land  just  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  ia  tlm;^ 
fore  not  surprising,  since  the  atmosphere  becomes  colder  in  proportiQtt 
as  we  ascend  in  it,  that  there  should  be  heights,  even  in  tropical  torn- 
tries,  where  the  snow  never  melts.  The  lowest  limit  to  which  the  per- 
petual snow  extends  downwards,  from  the  tops  of  mountains  at  the 
equator,  is  an  elevation  of  not  less  than  16,000  feet  above  the  aea; 
while  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  in  lat.  46°  N.  it  reaches  as  low  as  8,600  feet 
above  the  same  level,  the  loftier  peaks  of  the  Alpine  chain  being  from 
12,000  to  15,000  feet  high.  The  frozen  mass  augmenting  from  year  to 
year  would  add  indefinitely  to  the  altitude  of  alpine  summits,  were  it 
not  relieved  by  its  descent  through  the  larger  and  deeper  valleys  to 
regions  far  below  the  general  snow-line.  To  these  it  slowly  finds  its 
way  in  the  form  of  rivers  of  ice,  called  glaciers,  the  consolidaiion  of 
which  is  produced  by  pressure,  and  by  the  congelation  of  water  infil- 
tered  into  the  porous  mass,  which  is  always  undergoing  partial  liquefac- 
tion, and  receiving  in  summer  occasional  showers  of  rain  on  its  surface. 
In  a  day  of  hot  sunshine,  or  mild  rain,  innumerable  rills  of  pure  and 
sparkling  water  run  in  icy  'channels  along  the  surface  of  the  glaciera, 
wliich  in  the  night  shrink,  and  come  to  nothing.  They  are  often  pre- 
cipitated in  bold  cascades  into  deep  fissures  in  the  ice,  and  contribute  to- 
gether with  springs  to  form  torrents,  which  flow  in  tunnels  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glaciers  for  many  a  league,  and  at  length  issue  at  their 
extremities,  from  beneath  beautiful  caverns  or  arches.  The  waters  of 
these  streams  are  always  densely  charged  with  the  finest  mud,  pro- 
duced by  the  grinding  of  rock  and  sand  under  the  weight  of  the  mov- 
ing mass.     (See  ^g,  18.) 


*  M.  Arago,  Annuaire,  Ac  1838;  and  Rev.  J.  Farquharson,  FluL  Xpuui  18tt 
p.  829. 
f  Joura  cf  Roy.  Geograph.  Soa  voL  vL  p.  416. 
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GlsiMer  with  uie<iixil  ainl  lau-rul  iiioruiiiir!>  ami  with  terminal  cave. 

The  lenijth  of  tne  C5>mss  irlacKMs   is  sometimes  twenty  miles,  their 

'^'idth  in  the  middle  portion,  where  they  are  broadest,  occasionally  two 

or  three  miles  ;  their  depth  or  thickness  sorataimes  more  than  000  feet. 

'Whea  they  descend  steep  slopes,  and  precipices,  or  are  forced  through 

v^arrow  gorges,  the  ice  is  broken  up,  and  assumes  the  most  fantastic  and 

^picturesque  forms,  with  loftypeaks  and  pinnacles,  projectinir  above  the 

j^eneral  level.     These  snow-white  masses  are  often  relieved   by  a  dark  • 

iDackground  of  pines,  as  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni ;  and  are  not  only 

surrounded  with  abundance  of  the  wild  rliododendron  in  full  flower, 

%ut  encroach  still  lower  into  the  region  of  cultivation,  and  trespass  on 

"fields  where  the  tobacco-plant  is  flourishing  by  the  side  of  the  peasant's 

Ymt. 

The  cause  of  glacier  motion  has  of  late  been  a  subject  of  careful 
investigation  and  much  keen  controversy.  Although  a  question  of 
physics,  rather  than  of  geology,  it  is  too  interesting  to  allow  me  to  pass 
it  by  without  some  brief  mention.  De  Saussure,  whose  travels  in  the 
Alps  are  full  of  original  obser>ations,  as  well  as  sound  and  comprehen- 
sive general  views,  conceived  that  the  weight  of  the  ice  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  urge  it  down  the  slope  of  the  valley,  if  the  sliding  motion  were 
aided  by  the  water  flowing  at  the  bottom.  For  this  "  graviuition 
theory"  Charpentier,  followed  by  Agassiz,  substituted  the  hypothesis  of 
dilatation.     The  most  solid  ice  is  always  permeable  to  water,  and  pen- 
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etrated  by  innumerable  fissiires  and  capillary  tubes,  often  extremely 
minute.  These  tubes  imbibe  the  aqueous  fluid  during  the  day,  whkh 
freezes,  it  is  said,  in  the  cold  of  the  night,  and  expands  while  in  the  act 
of  congelation.  The  distension  of  the  whole  mass  exerts  an  immflDse 
force,  tending  to  propel  the  glacier  in  the  direction  of  least  resistaDce 
— "  in  other  words,  down  the  valley."  This  theory  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Hopkins  on  mathematical  and  mechanical  grounds,  in  several  able 
papers.  Among  other  objections,  he  pointed  out  that  the  frictioii  of 
so  enormous  a  body  as  a  glacier  on  its  bed  is  so  great,  that  the  vertical 
direction  would  always  be  that  of  least  resistance,  and  if  a  considerable 
distension  of  the  mass  should  take  place,  by  the  action  of  freezing,  r. 
would  tend  to  increase  its  thickness,  rather  than  accelerate  its  down- 
ward progress.  He  also  contended  (and  his  arguments  were  iHustnited 
by  many  ingenious  experiments),  that  a  glacier  can  move  along  an 
extremely  slight  slope,  solely  by  the  influence  of  gravitation,  oinng  to 
the  constant  dissolution  of  ice  in  contact  with  the  rocky  bottom,  and 
the  number  of  separate  fragments  into  which  the  glacier  is  divided  by 
fissures,  so  that  freedom  of  motion  is  imparted  to  its  several  parts 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  an  imperfect  fluid.  To  this  view  Profes- 
sor James  Forbes  objected,  that  gravitation  would  not  supply  an  ade- 
quate cause  for  the  sliding  of  solid  ice  down  slopes  having  an  ineHna- 
tion  of  no  more  than  four  or  five  degrees,  still  less  would  it  explam 
how  the  glacier  advances  where  the  channel  expands  and  contracts. 
The  Mer  de  Glace  in  Chamouni,  for  example,  after  being  2000  yards 
wide,  passes  through  a  strait  only  900  yards  in  width.  Such  a  gorge, 
it  is  contended,  would  be  choked  up  by  the  advance  of  any  solid 
mass,  even  if  it  be  broken  up  into  numerous  fragments.  The  same 
acute  observer  remarked,  that  water  in  the  fissures  and  pores  of  gla- 
ciers cannot,  and  does  not  part  with  its  latent  heat,  so  as  to  freeae 
every  night  to  a  great  depth,  or  far  in  the  interior  of  the  mass.-  Had 
the  dilatation  theory  been  true,  the  chief  motion  of  the  glacier  would 
have  occurred  about  sunset,  when  the  freezing  of  the  water  must  be 
greatest,  and  it  had,  in  fact,  been  at  first  assumed  by  those  who  favoied 
that  hypothesis,  that  the  mass  moved  faster  at  the  sides,  where  the 
melting  of  ice  was  promoted  by  the  sun's  heat,  reflected  from  boundary 
precipices. 

Agassiz  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  commence,  in  1841,  aided 
by  a  skilful  engineer,  M.  Escher  de  la  Linth,  a  series  of  exact  measure- 
ments to  ascertain  the  laws  of  glacier  motion,  and  he  soon  discoveied, 
contrary  to  his  preconceived  notions,  that  the  stream  of  ice  moved  more 
slowly  at  the  sides  than  at  the  centre,  and  faster  in  the  middle  region 
of  the  glacier  than  at  its  extremity.*  Professor  James  Forbes,  who 
had  joined  Mr.  Agassiz  during  his  earlier  investigations  in  the  Alps, 

*  See  Syst^me  Gladaire,  by  Agassiz,  Guyot,  and  Dcsor,  pp.  486,  487,  446.  Mr. 
Agassiz,  at  p.  462,  states  that  he  published  in  the  Deutsche  Vierteljahiw^rift  for 
1841,  this  result  as  to  the  central  motion  being  greater  than  that  of  the  sidea^'  aixi 
was,  therefore,  the  first  to  correct  his  own  previous  mistake. 
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tnnteriook  himself  an  independent  series  of  experiments,  which  he  fol- 
Vwed  up  with  great  perseverance,  to  determine  the  laws  of  glacier 
no^Km.    These  he  foond  to  agree  very  closely  with  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  course  of  rivers,  their  progress  being  greater  in  the  centre  than 
•ttheades,  and  more  rapid  at  the  surface  than  at  the  bottom.     This 
fiKt  was  verified  by  carefully  fixing  a  great  number  of  marks  in  the 
M^  ananged  in  a  straight  line,  which  gradually  assumed  a  beautiful 
^wci  the  middle  part  pointing  down  the  glacier,  and  showing  a  veloei- 
^  there,  double  or  treble  that  of  the  lateral  parts.  ^     He  ascertained 
thtf  the  rate  of  advance  by  lught  was  nearly  the  same  as  by  day,  and 
tkit  6?en  the  hourly  march  of  the  icy  stream  could  be  detected,  al- 
tkngh  the  progress  might  not  amount  to  more  than  six  or  seven  inches 
^  twelve  houzs.     By  the  incessant  though  invisible  advance  of  the 
■Mrfa  placed  on  the  ice,  "  time,"  says  Mr.  Forbes,  "  was  marked  out 
**  bj  a  shadow  on  a  dial,  and  the  unequivocal  evidence  which  I  ob- 
tned,  that  even  while  walldng  on  a  glacier  we  are,  day  by  day,  and 
ioBT  by  hour,  imperceptibly  carried  on  by  the  resistless  flow  of  the  icy 
■teaoo,  filled  me  with  admiration."    (Travels  in  the  Alps,  p.  133.)     In 
Older  to  explain  this  remarkable  regularity  of  motion,  and  its  obedience 
to  lairs  so  strictly  analogous  to  those  of  fluids,  the  same  writer  pro- 
iwaed  the  theory  that  the  ice,  instead  of  being  solid  and  compact,  is  a 
^^itoOTO  or  plastic  body,  capable  of  yielding  to  great  pressure,  and  the 
BBOre  so  in  proportion  as  its  temperature  is  higher,  and  as  it  approaches 
BDore  nearly  to  the  melting  point.     He  endeavors  to  show  that  this 
liypothesis  will  account  for  many  complicated  phenomena,  especially 
for  a  ribboned  or  veined  structure  which  is  everywhere  observable 
m  the  ice,  and  might  be  produced  by  lines  of  discontinuity,  arising 
from  the  different  rates  at  which  the  various  portions  of  the  semi-rigid 
^Acier  advance  and  pass  each  other.     Many  examples  are  adduced  to 
pn>ve  that  a  glacier  can  model  itself  to  the  form  of  the  ground  over 
"^liich  it  is  forced,  exactly  as  would  happen  if  it  posscvssed  a  certain 
^'ictility,  and  this  power  of  yielding  under  intense  pressure,  is  shown 
■*ot  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  the  ice  being  sufficiently  com- 
P^^  to  break  into  fragments,  when  the  strain  upon  its  parts  is  exces- 
■■^ ;  as  where  the  glacier  turns  a  sharp  angle,  or  descends  upon  a 
^^pid  or  convex  slope.     The  increased  velocity  in  summer  is  attributed 
l^^y  to  the  greater  plasticity  of  the  ice,  when  not  exposed  to  in- 
^**^  Cold,  and  partly  to  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  water  in  the 

^IJl'^^y  tubes,  which  imbibe  more  of  this  liquid  in  the  hot  season. 
l^^  the  assumpUon  of  the  ice  being  a  rigid  mass,  Mr.  Hopkins  attribu- 
^  ^e  more  rapid  motions  in  the  centre  to  the  unequal  rate  at  which 
^^  "*X)ad  stripes  of  ice,  intervening  between  longitudinal  fissures,  ad- 
£*^^^  ;  but  besides  that  there  are  parts  of  the  glacier  where  no  such 
A  ^^"^  exist,  such  a  mode  of  progression,  says  Mr.  Forbes,  would  cause 
^Hjfrders  of  large  transverse  rents  or  "  crevasses,"  to  be  jagged  like  a 

*  J.  Forbes.    8th  Letter  on  Glaciers,  Aug.  1844^ 
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saw,  instead  of  being  perfectly  even  and  straight-edged .♦  An  ezperii 
recently  made  by  Mr.  Christie,  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  app 
to  demonstrate  that  ice,  under  great  pressure,  possesses  a  suffioioit 
gree  of  moulding  and  self-adapting  power  to  allow  it  to  be  acted  n 
as  if  it  were  a  pasty  substance.  A  hollow  shell  of  iron  an  inch  ai 
half  thick,  the  interior  being  ten  inches  in  diameter,  was  filled  irith  w 
in  the  course  of  a  severe  winter,  and  exposed  to  the  frost,  with  the  f 
hole  uppermost.  A  portion  of  the  water  expanded  in  freezmg,  so  i 
protrude  a  cylinder  of  ice  from  the  fuze- hole ;  and  this  cylinder  eoi 
ued  to  grow  inch  by  inch  in  proportion  as  the  central  nuclens  of  n 
froze.  As  we  cannot  doubt  that  an  outer  shell  of  ice  is  first  fori 
and  then  another  within,  the  continued  rise  of  the  column  ihroagfa 
fuze-hole  must  proceed  from  the  squeezing  of  successive  sheila  ol 
concentrically  formed,  through  the  narrow  orifice ;  and  yet  -the 
truded  cylinder  consisted  of  entire,  and  not  fragmentary  ice.f 

The  agency  of  glaciers  in  producing  permanent  geological  changes 
sists  partly  in  their  power  of  transporting  gravel,  sand,  and  huge  at 
to  great  distances,  and  partly  in  the  smoothing,  polishing,  and  aec 
of  their  rocky  channels,  and  the  boundary  walls  of  the  valleys  thrc 
which  they  pass.  At  the  foot  of  every  steep  cliff  or  precipice  in 
Alpine  regions,  a  talus  is  seen  of  rocky  fi*agments  detached  by  th 
temate  action  of  frost  and  thaw.  If  these  loose  masses,  instead  oi 
cumulating  on  a  stationary  base,  happen  to  fall  upon  a  glacier,  they 
move  along  with  it,  and,  in  place  of  a  single  heap,  they  will  form  ir 
course  of  years  a  long  stream  of  blocks.  If  a  glacier  be  20  miles  1 
and  its  annual  progression  about  500  feet,  it  will  require  about  two 
turies  for  a  block  thus  lodged  upon  its  surface  to  travel  down  from 
higher  to  the  lower  regions,  or  to  the  extremity  of  the  icy  mass. 
terminal  point  remains  usually  unchanged  from  year  to  year,  althc 
every  part  of  the  ice  is  in  motion,  because  the  liquefaction  by  heat  is 
sufficient  to  balance  the  onward  movement  of  the  glacier,  which  roa 
compared  to  an  endless  file  of  soldiers,  pouring  into  a  breach,  and 
down  as  fast  as  they  advance. 

The  stones  carried  along  on  the  ice  are  called  in  Switserland 
"  moraines"  of  the  glacier.  There  is  always  one  line  of  blocks  on  < 
side  or  edge  of  the  icy  stream,  and  often  several  in  the  middle,  where  \ 
are  arranged  in  long  ridges  or  mounds,  often  several  yards  high.  { 
^g,  18,  p.  223.)  The  cause  of  these  "medial  moraines"  was  first 
plained  by  Agassiz,  who  referred  them  to  the  confluence  of  tribu 
glaciers.^   Upon  the  union  of  two  streams  of  ice,  the  right  lateral  mor 

*  See  Mr.  Hopkins  on  Motion  of  Gladera,  Cambridge  PhiL  TnOM.  1844, 
PhiL  Mag.  1845.  Some  of  the  late  concessions  of  this  author  as  to  a  certain 
ticity  in  the  mass,  appear  to  me  to  make  the  difference  between  him  and  Bi 
sor  Forbes  little  more  than  one  of  degree.  (For  the  latest  Bummary  of 
Forbes*  views,  see  PhiL  Trans.  1846,  pt  2.) 

f  This  experiment  is  cited  by  Mr.  Forbes,  Phil.  Trans.  1846,  p.  206 ;  and  I 
eonversed  with  Mr.  Christie  on  the  subject 

}  Etudes  BUT  les  Gladens  1840. 
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of  one  of  the  streams  comes  in  contact  with  the  left  lateral  moraine  of 
the  other,  and  thej  afterwards  move  on  together,  in  the  centre,  if  the 
eonilueot  glaciers  are  equal  in  size,  or  nearer  to  one  side  if  unequal. 

^11  sand  and  fragments  of  soft  stone  which  fall  through  fissures  and 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  glaciers,  or  which  are  interposed  between  the 
glacier  and  the  steep  sides  of  the  valley,  are  pushed  along,  and  ground 
doiwn  into  mud,  while  the  larger  and  harder  fragments  have  their  angles 
worn  off.    At  the  same  time  the  fundamental  and  boundary  rocks  are 
vmoothed  and  polished,  and  often  scored  with  parallel  furrows,  or  with 
Tines  and  scratches  produced  by  hard  minerals,  such  as  crystals  of  quartz, 
wlueli  act  like  the  diamond  upon  giass.^     This  effect  is  perfectly  differ- 
ent ftom  that  caused  by  the  action  of  water,  or  a  muddy  torrent  forcing 
•king  heavy  fragments  ;  for  when  stones  are  fixed  firmly  in  the  ice,  and 
pushed  along  by  it  under  great  pressure,  in  straight  lines,  they  scoop  out 
'cxig  rectilinear  furrows  or  grooves  parallel  to  each  other. f     The  dis- 
^oWf  of  such  markings  at  various  heights  far  above  the  surface  of  the 
^Xirtbg  glaciers  and  for  miles  beyond  their  present  terminations,  affords 
B^i^Qkgical  evidence  of  the  former  extension  of  the  ice  beyond  its  present 
viats  m  Switzerland  and  other  countries. 

Tlie  moraine  of  the  glacier,  observes  Charpentier,  is  entirely  devoid  of 
*^9«tification,  for  there  has  been  no  sorting  of  the  materials,  as  in  the  case 
■^  ttnd,  mUd,  and  pebbles,  when  deposited  by  running  water.  The  ice 
^■"i^nportB  mdifferently,  and  to  the  same  spots,  the  heaviest  blocks  and 
tti«  finest  particles,  mingling  all  together,  and  leaving  them  in  one  con- 
ftaned  and  promiscuous  heap  wherever  it  melts. J 

Jabergs, — In  countries  situated  in  high  northern  latitudes,  like  Spitz- 

D,  between  70**  and  80^  N.,  glaciers,  loaded  with  mud  and  rock, 

Asaoeod  to  the  sea,  and  there  huge  fragments  of  them  float  off  and  be- 

•oiae  icebergs.     Scoresby  counted  500  of  these  bergs  drifting  along 

^  kitades  69®  and  70^  N.,  which  rose  above  the  surface  from  the 

height  of  100  to  200  feet»  and  measured  from  a  few  yards  to  a  mile  m 

'•wmference.^    Many  of  them  were  loaded  with  beds  of  earth  and  rock 

•fittch  thickness,  that  the  weight  was  conjectured  to  be  from  60,000  to 

100,000  tons.     Specimens  of  the  rocks  were  obtained,  and  among  them 

^Ve  granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay- slate,  granular  felspar,  and  greeur 

ilOBe.    Such  bergs  must  be  of  great  magnitude ;  because  the  mass  of 

i»bek>w  the  level  of  the  water  is  about  eight  times  greater  than  that 

•bore.    Wherever  they  are  dissolved,  it  is  evident  that  the  **  moraine" 

tJD  fid!  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.     In  this  manner  may  submarine  val* 

kp,  mountains,  and  platforms  become  strewed  over  with  gravel,  sand, 

xmd,  and  scattered  blocks  of  foreign  rock,  of  a  nature  perfectly  dissimi- 

hrfnm  all  in  the  vicinity,  and  which  may  have  been  transported  across 

■nfirtliomable  abysses.     If  the  bergs  happen  to  melt  in  still  water,  so 

that  the  earthy  and  stony  materials  may  fall  tranquilly  to  the  bottom, 

*  See  ICanaal  of  GeoL  ch.  xl 

j  AgiMiz,  Jam.  Ed  New  PhiL  Joum.  No.  54,  p.  388. 

T  Charpentier,  Ann.  dea  Mines,  torn.  viii. ;  eoe  also  Papers  by  MM.  Venets  and 

§  Voyage  in  1822,  p  288. 
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the  deposit  will  probably  be  unstratified,  like  the  temuDal  moiaine  of  a 
glacier ;  but  whenever  the  materials  are  under  the  influence  of  a  cumni 
of  water  as  they  fall,  they  will  be  sorted  and  arranged  according  to  then 
relative  weight  and  size,  and  therefore  more  or  less  perfectly  stratified. 

In  a  former  chapter  it  was  stated  that  some  ice  Islands  have  been 
known  to  drift  from  Baffin's  Bay  to  the  Azores,  and  from  the  South  Pok 
to  the  inmiediate  neighborhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  so  that  the 
area  over  which  the  effects  of  moving  ice  may  be  experienced,  compre- 
hends a  large  portion  of  the  globe. 

We  learn  from  Yon  Buch  that  the  most  southern  point  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  at  which  a  glacier  comes  down  to  the  sea  is  m  Norway 
in  lat.  67^  N.^  But  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown,  that  they  extend  to  the 
(tea,  in  South  America,  in  latitudes  more  than  20^  nearer  the  equator 
than  in  Europe ;  as,  for  example,  in  Chili,  where,  in  the  Qulf  of  Penas» 
lat.  46^  40'  S.,  or  the  latitude  of  central  France ;  and  in  Sir  Oeoige 
Eyre's  Sound,  in  the  latitude  of  Paris,  they  give  origin  to  icebergs,  whidi 
were  seen  in  1834  carrying  angular  pieces  of  granite,  and  stranding  them 
in  fiords,  where  the  shores  were  composed  of  clay-slate«f  A  large  |H0- 
portion,  however,  of  the  ice-islands  seen  floating  both  in  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres,  are  probably  not  generated  by  gladera^  but 
rather  by  the  accumulation  of  coast  ice.  When  the  sea  freeaes  at  (he 
base  of  a  lofty  precipice,  the  sheet  of  ice  is  prevented  from  adhering  to 
the  land  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  Nevertheless,  it  often  con- 
tinues on  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and  receives  acceaeions  (d 
drift  snow  blown  from  the  land.  Under  the  weight  of  this  snow  the  ice 
sinks  slowly  if  the  water  be  deep,  and  the  snow  b  gradually  converted 
into  ice  by  partial  liquefaction  and  re-congelation.  In  this  manner,  idanda 
of  ice  of  great  thickness  and  many  leagues  in  lengthr  originate,  and  an 
eventually  blown  out  to  sea  by  off-shore  winds.  In  their  interior  are  m- 
closed  many  fragments  of  stone  which  had  fallen  upon  them  from  over- 
hanging clifls  during  their  formation.  Such  floating  icebergs  are  com- 
monly flat-topped,  but  their  lower  portions  are  liable  to  melt  in  latitodea 
where  the  ocean  at  a  moderate  depth  is  usually  warmer  than  the  eoxfuc 
water  and  the  air.  Hence  their  centre  of  gravity  changes  continaally, 
and  they  turn  over  and  assume  very  irregular  shapes. 

In  a  voyage  of  discovery  made  in  the  antarctic  regions  in  1839,  a  daik 
<iolored  angular  mass  of  rock  was  seen  imbedded  in  an  iceberg,  drifting 
along  in  mid-ocean  in  lat.  61^  S.  That  part  of  the  rock  which  was  nn- 
ble  was  about  12  feet  in  height,  and  from  5  to  6  in  width,  but  the  dark 
color  of  the  surrounding  ice  indicated  that  much  more  of  the  stone  was 
concealed.  A  sketch  made  by  Mr.  Macnab,  when  the  vessel  waa  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it,  is  now  published.^  This  iceberg,  one  of  many 
observed  at  sea  on  the  same  day,  was  between  250  and  300  feet  higl^ 
and  was  no  less  than  1400  miles  from  any  certainly  known  land.  It  ii 
exceedingly  improbable,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  notice  of  this  phenom- 

*  Tnrvek  in  Norway.  f  I^arwin's  Joomsl,  ^  fM. 

4  Joun.  -of  Boy.  Q«Qgraph.  Soc.  voL  is.  p.  626. 
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,  that  any  land  will  hereafter  be  discoyered  within  100  miles  of  the 
wpoi,  and  it  muat  be  remembered  that  the  erratic  was  still  firmly  fixed 
m  the  ice,  and  may  have  sailed  for  many  a  league  farther  before  it 
dropped  to  the  bottom.* 

Captain  Sir  James  Ross,  in  his  antarctic  voyage  in  1841,  42,  and  43, 
Kw  mnltitiides  of  icebergs  transporting  stones  and  rocks  of  various 
OKS,  with  frozen  mud,  in  high  southern  latitudes.  His  companion, 
Dr.  J.  Hooker,  informs  me  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  most 
of  the  southern  icebergs  have  stones  in  them,  although  they  are  usually 
wnoealed  from  view  by  the  quantity  of  snow  which  falls  upon  them. 

In  the  account  given  by  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson,  of  their  recent 
•retic  diKoveries,  we  learn  that  m  lat.  71°  N.,  long.  156°  W,,  they 
haA**tL  long  low  spit,  named  Point  Barrow,  composed  of  gravel  and 
<0UM  sand,  in  some  parts  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  which 
^  pitssnre  of  the  ice  had  forced  up  'nto  numerous  mounds,  that, 
viewed  from  a  distance,  assumed  the  appearance  of  huge  boddor 

^^  fact  is  important,  as  showing  how  masses  of  drift  ice,  when 

'^'^^oding  on  submarine  banks,  may  exert  a  lateral  pressure  capable  of 

heading  and  dislocating  any  yielding  strata  of  gravel,  sand,  or  mud. 

-™  hanks  on  which  icebergs  occasionally  run  aground  between  Baffin's 

°V  end  Newfoundland,  are  many  hundred  feet  under  water,  and  the 

^'^  with  which  they  are  struck  will  depend  not  so  much  on  the  ve- 

***^7  as  the  momentum  of  the  floating  ice-islands.     The  same  berg  is 

«Kn  carried  away  by  a  change  of  wind,  and  then  driven  back  again 

■poo  the  same  bank,  or  it  is  made  to  rise  and  fall  by  the  waves  of  the 

ocean,  sq  ^^^  jj.  m^y  alternately  strike  the  bottom  with  its  whole 

7^"^»  *nd  then  be  lifted  up  again  until  it  has  deranged  the  superficial 

~|™  o^er  a  wide  area.     In  this  manner  the  geologist  may  account,  per- 

P**  for  the  cu*cumstance  that  in  Scandinavia,  Scotland,  and  other 

^''"^"les  where  erratics  are  met  with,  the  beds  of  sand,  loam,  and 

o"J^®*  are  often  vertical,  bent,  and  contorted  into  the  most  complicated 

/^  ^^hile  the  underlying  strata,  although  composed  of  equally  pliant 

/"^^^8,  are  horizontal.     But  some  of  these  curvatures  of  loose  strata 

y^  alsQ  i^^YQ  i)een  due  to  repeated  alternations  of  layers  of  gravel  and 

rr^  *^€  and  snow,  the  melting  of  the  latter  having  caused  the  interca- 

,,,,...  **^8  of  indestructible  matter  to  assume  their  present  anomalous 
pootioti 

jjjj  ^•^  can  be  little  doubt  that  icebergs  must  often  break  oflf  the  peaks 
p^jv  P'^jecting  points  of  submarine  mountains,  and  must  grate  upon  and 
^  ^keir  surface,  furrowing  or  scratching  them  in  precisely  the  same 
tji^  ^^  "*re  have  seen  that  glaciers  act  on  the  solid  rocks  over  which 
/  ^»^  propelled.! 


J 


l|^^*ti.  of  Roy.  Geograph.  Soc  vol.  ix  p. 

t^*^-  voLviiLpL221. 

i.  ^»J*^y  Travels  in  N.  America,  pp.  19,  28,  Ac.,  and  Second  Visit  to  the  U.  B^ 
JKfc^^  %  alao  in  my  Manual  of  Geology,  a  more  full  account  of  the  action  o/ 
a^e  and  coaat-ice,  and  its  bearing  on  geology,  will  be  foond. 
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To  conclude :  it  appears  that  large  stones,  mud,  and  gravel  are  ear 
ried  down  by  the  ice  of  rivers,  estuaries,  and  glaciers,  into  the  sea 
where  the  tides  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  aided  by  the  wind,  cauai 
them  to  drift  for  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  place  of  their  origin.  Al 
though  it  will  belong  more  properly  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  ehapteri 
to  treat  of  the  transportation  of  solid  matter  by  the  movements  <tf  th< 
ocean,  I  shall  add  here  what  I  have  farther  to  say  on  this  subject  n 
connection  with  ice.  ^ 

The  saline  matter  which  sea-water  holds  in  solution,  prevents  its  oon 
gelation,  except  where  the  most  intense  cold  prevails.  But  the  driftiiif 
of  the  snow  from  the  land  often  renders  the  surface-water  brackiah  ndta 
the  coast,  so  that  a  sheet  of  ice  is  readily  formed  there,  and  by  thii 
means  a  large  quantity  of  gravel  is  frequently  conveyed  from  pkace  tc 
place,  and  heavy  boulders  also,  when  the  coast-ice  is  packed  into  deoM 
masses.  Both  the  large  and  small  stones  thus  conveyed  usually  trard 
in  one  direction  like  shingle-beaches,  and  this  was  observed  to  talu 
place  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  tiM 
latitudes  50°  and  60°  N.,  by  Capt.  Bayfield,  during  his  late  survey 
The  line  of  coast  alluded  to  is  strewed  over  for  a  distance  of  700  milei 
with  ice-borne  boulders,  often  6  feet  in  diameter,  which  are  for  the  nos 
part  on  their  way  from  north  to  south,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  prevail 
ing  current.  Some  points  on  this  coast  have  been  observed  to  be  ooca 
sionally  deserted,  and  then  again  at  another  season  thickly  bestrawet 
with  erratics. 

The  accompanying  drawing  {^g.  19),  for  which  I  am  indebted  t 

Fig.  19. 


Boalden,  chiefly  of  granite,  stranded  by  ice  on  tlie  coaAt  of  Labrador,  between  kt  BdP  uid  60O I 
(Lieut  Bowen,  11.  N.) 

Lieut.  Bowen,  R.  N.,  represents  the  ordinar}-  appearance  of  the  Labradc 
coast,  between  the  latitudes  of  50°  and  60°  N.  Countless  blocks,  chiefl 
granitic,  and  of  various  sizes,  are  seen  lying  between  high  and  low-watc 
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iuA.  Ctipt.  Bayfield  saw  similar  masses  carried  by  ice  through  the 
Stnits  of  JBelle  Isle,  between  Newfoundland  and  the  American  conti- 
Beiit»  wliich  he  conceiyes  may  have  travelled  in  the  course  of  yeart 
from  Baffin's  Bay,  a  distance  which,  may  be  compared  in  our  hemisphere 
to  tiie  drifting  of  erratics  from  Lapland  and  Iceland  as  far  south  as  Ger- 
miny,  France,  and  England. 

It  may  be  asked  in  what  manner  have  these  blocks  been  originally 
deteched?    We  may  answer  that  soye  have  fallen  from  precipitous 
etifi,  others  have  been  lifted  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  adhering  ■ 
liy  their  tops  to  the  ice,  whOe  others  have  been  brought  down  by  rivers 
a^l^aciers. 

The  erratics  of  North  Ameiica  are  sometimes  angular,  but  most  of 
them  bave  been  rounded  either  by  friction  or  decomposition.  The 
gnatte  of  Canada,  as  before  remarked  (p.  221),  has  a  tendency  to  con- 
eeatric  exfoliation,  and  scales  off  in  spheroidal  coats  when. exposed  to 
^ipray  of  the  sea  during  severe  frosts.  The  range  of  the  laermome- 
tor  in  that  country  usually  exceeds,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  100°,  and 
XMBCtfanes  120*^  F. ;  and,  to  prevent  the  granite  used  in  the  buildings 
of  Quebec  from  peeling  off  in  winter,  it  is  necessary  to  oil  and  paint  the 
■?WPed  stones. 

In  parts  of  the  Baltic,  such  as  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  where  the  quan- 
®y  <tf  salt  in  the  water  amounts  in  general  to  one  fourth  only  of  that  in 
*®  Ocean,  the  entire  surface  freezes  over  in  winter  to  the  depth  of  6  or 
^  feet.  Stones  are  thus  frozen  in,  aiid  afterwards  lifted  up  about  3  feet 
P^TP^dicularly  on  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  summer,  and  then  carried 
V  floating  ice-islands  to  great  distances.     Professor  Von  Baer  states,  in 

*  comQ^mii^^Qii  on  tliis  subject  to  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  that 

*  block  of  granite,  weighing  a  million  of  pounds,  was  carried  by  ioe  dur- 
*"&  the  winter  of  1837-8  from  Fmland  to  the  island  of  Hockland,  and 
•^o  other  huge  blocks  were  transported  about  the  years  1806  and  1814 
*^y  packed  ice  on  the  south  coast  of  Finland,  according  to  the  testimony 
^^  the  pilots  and  inhabitants,  one  block  having  travelled  about  a  quarter 
^  *  mile,  and  lying  about  18  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.* 

More  recently  Dr.  Forchhammer  has  shown  that  in  the  Sound,  the 

^I'eat  Belt,  and  other  places  near  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  ground-ice 

^5**^  plentifully  at  the  bottom  and  then  rises  to  the  surface,  charged 

^th  sand  and  gravel,  stones  and  sea-weed.     Sheets  of  ice,  also,  with 

■included  boulders,  are  driven  up  on  the  coast  during  storms,  and  "  pack- 

®*1"  to  a  height  of  50  feet.     To  the  motion  of  such  masses,  but  still 

*^^i^  to  that  of  the  ground-ice,  the  Danish  professor  attributes  the  stria- 

*^ion  of  rocky  surfaces,  forming  the  shores  and  bed  of  the  sea,  and  he  re- 

wtes  a  striking  fact  to  prove  that  large  quantities  of  rocky  fracrments 

•i^  annually  carried  by  ice  out  of  the  Baltic.     "  In  the  year  1807,"  he 

**y8»  "  at  the  time  of  the  bombardment  of  the  Danish  florH,  an  English 

Uoop-<)f.^ar,  riding  at  anchor  in  the  roads  at  Copenhagerv  blew  up.    In 

*  Jam.  Ed.  New  PhiL  Jouro.  Na  zlviiL  p.  489 
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1844,  or  thirty-seven  years  afterwards,  one  of  our  diven»  known  to  be  & 
trustworthy  man,  went  down  to  save  whatever  might  yet  remain  in  tbj 
shipwrecked  vessel.     He  found  the  space  between  decks  entire* 
covered  with  blocks  from  6  to  8  cubic  feet  in  size,  and  some  of  the 
heaped  one  upon  the  other.     He  also  affirmed,  that  aU  the  sunk  ahi^ 
which  he  had  visited  in  the  Sound,  were  m  like  manner  strewed  ot^ 
with  blocks." 

Dr.  Forchhammer  also  inforips  us,  that  during  an  intense  froat       jc-       ^ 
February,  1844,  the  Sound  was  suddenly  frozen  over,  and  sheets  of  >o^^^^ 
driven  by  a  storm,  were  heaped  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Taar'''^^j^ 
beijk,  threatening  to  destroy  a  fishing- village  on  the  shore.     The  whojl^^^^, 
was  soon  frozen  together  into  one  mass,  and  forced  up  on  the  beacA^^^^i^ 
forming  a  mound  more  than  16  feet  high,  which  threw  down  the  walb 
of  several  buildings.     "  When  I  visited  the  spot  next  day,  I  saw  ridgei 
of  ice,  sand,  and  pebbles,  not  only  on  the  shore,  but  extending  far  out 
into  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  showing  how  greatly  its  bed  had  been  changed, 
and  how  easily,  where  it  is  composed  of  rock,  it  may  be  furrowed  and 
streaked  by  stones  firmly  fixed  in  the  moving  ice."* 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

PHENOMENA    OF   SPRINGS. 


^»«:*» 


Origin  of  Sprinfi^a — Artesian  wolls — Borings  at  Paris — Distinct  causes  by  whidi 
mineral  and  thermal  waters  may  be  raised  to  the  surface — ^Tfaeir  comiectioii  with  «C3^ 

yolcunic  agency — Calcareous  sprinti^s — Travertin  of  the  Elea — ^Baths  of  flan 
Vignone  and  of  San  Filippo,  m^ar  liaclicof:ini — Spheroidal  structure  in  tniTefliiv 
— Lake  of  the  Solfutara,  near  llomc — Travertin  at  Cascade  of  Tivoli — Gypeoona, 
siliceous,  and  ferruginouH  springs — Brine  springs — Carbonated  springs—- DiaiD-  "feW**^ 

tegration  of  granite  in  Auvergiic — Petroleum  springs — Pitch  lake  of  Trinidad  "^ 

Origin  of  sjyrings. — Tiik  action  of  nmning  water  on  the  surface  of  the  a-^*^* 

land  having  been  considtTod,  we  may  noxt  turn  our  attention  to  what  \4y     ^ 

may  be  termed  *'  the  subterranean  dminage,"  or  the   phenomena  ot  ^l*^ 

springs.     Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  certain  porous  soils^  1>^^ 

such  as  loose  sand  and  gravel,  absorb  water  with  rapidity,  and  that  the  -       f  I^ 

ground  composed  of  them  soon  dries  up  after  heavy  showers.     If  a  well   '  ^S 

be  sunk  in  such  soils,  wo  often  penetrate  to  considerable  depths  before  a 

we  meet  with  water  ;  but  this  is  usually  found  on  our  approaching  the 
lower  parts  of  the  formation,  where  it  rests  on  some  impervious  bed  ;  for 
here  the  water,  unable  to  make  its  way  downwards  in  a  direct  line, 
accumulates  as  in  a  reservoir,  and  is  ready  to  ooze  out  into  any  openh^ 
which  may  be  made,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  see  the  salt  water  flow 
into,  and  fill,  any  hollow  which  we  dig  in  the  sands  of  the  shore  at  low  tide. 

♦  Bulletin  do  la  Soc.  Gwl.  de  France,  1847,  torn.  iv.  pp.  1182,  118JL 
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The  facility  with  which  water  can  percolate  loose  and  gravelly  soils 
ift  clearly  illastrated  by  the  efifect  of  the  tides  in  the  Thames  between 
Biebmond  and  London.  The  river,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  flows 
throogb  a  bed  of  gravel  overlying  clay,  and  the  porous  superstratum 
ii  tltenately  saturated  by  the  water  of  the  Thames  as  the  tide  rises, 
ind  then  drained  again  to  the  distance  of  several  hundred  feet  from  the 
banb  when  the  tide  falls,  so  that  the  wells  in  this  tract  regularly  ebb 
udflow. 

If  the  transnussion  of  water  through  a  porous  Medium  be  so  rapid, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  springs  should  be  thrown  out  on  the  side 
ofahiU,  where  the  upper  set  of  strata  consist,  of  chalk,  sand,  or  other 
psnneable  substances,  while  the  subjacent  are  composed  of  clay  or 
<'Aer  retentive  soils.  The  only  difficulty,  indeed,  is  to  explain  why  the 
**ter  does  not  ooze  out  everywhere  along  the  line  of  junction  of  the 
^  formations,  so  as  to  form  one  continuous  land-soak,  instead  of  a 
^  springs  only,  and  these  far  distant  from  each  other.  The  principal 
^'QM  of  this  concentration  of  the  waters  at  a  few  points  is,  first,  the 
^nency  of  rents  and  fissures,  which  act  as  natural  drains ;  secondly, 
^  existence  of  inequalities  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  impermeable 
•^om,  which  lead  the  water,  as  valleys  do  on  the  external  surface  of 
*  country,  into  certain  low  levels  and  channels. 

That  the  generality  of  springs  owe  their  supply  to  the  atmosphere  is 

®^ent  from  this,  that  they  become  languid,  or  entirely  cease  to  flow, 

•fter  long  droughts,  and  are  again  replenished  after  a  continuance  of 

I"^'      Many  of  them  are  probably  indebted  for  the  constancy  and  uni- 

*^^ty  of  their  volume  to  the  great  extent  of  the  subterranean  reser- 

▼oiiB  y^\i\^  which  they  communicate,  and  the  time  required  for  these  to 

?*P^y  themselves  by  percolation.     Such  a  gradual  and  regulated  dis- 

j^*"&e  is  exhibited,  though  in  a  less  perfect  degree,  in  every  great  lake 

..  *^H  is  not  sensibly  affected  in  its  level  by  sudden  showers,  but  only 

v^«tly  raised  ;  so  that  its  channel  of  efflux,  instead  of  being  swollen 

^^exily  like  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  is  enabled  to  carry  off  the  surplus 

,^*'  gradually. 

t    ''^^ch  light  has  been  thrown,  of  late  years,  on  thr  theory  of  springs, 

^  ^He  boring  of  what  are  called  by  the  French  "  Artesian  welb,"  be- 

•    ^*^^  the  method  has  long  been  known  and  practised  in  ArtoLs  ;  and  it 

^  '^^'^  demonstrated  that  there  are  sheets,  and  in  some  places  currents 

I     ^*"»eah  water,  at  various  depths  in  the  earth.     The  instrument  em- 

?*  ^^^d  in  excavating  these  wells  is  a  large  augur,  and  the  cavity  bored 

"^^^tially  from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter.     If  a  hard  rock  is  met 

J;*^»  it  is  first  triturated  by  an  iron  rod,  and  the  materials  being  thus 

^Uc^  to  small  fragments  or  powder,  are  readily  extracted.     To  hinder 

V  ^  ^icieg  of  the  well  from  falling  in,  as  also  to  prevent  the  spreading  of 

f   ^  ^^<^eiiding  water  in  the  surrounding  soil,  a  jointed  pipe  is  introduced, 

*«a^  of  wood  in  Artois,  but  in  other  countries  more  commonly  of 

!>     ^**      It  frequently  happens  that,  after  passing  through  hundreds  of 

^^   retentive  soils,  a  water-bearing  stratum  is  at  length  pierced, 
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when  the  fluid  immediately  ascends  to  the  surface,  and  flows 
The  first  rush  of  the  water  up  the  tube  is  often  violent,  so  that  for  a  { 
the  water  plays  like  a  fountain,  and  then,  sinking,  continues  to  flow  ovec^ 
tranquilly,  or  sometimes  remains  stationary  at  a  certain  depth  below  th^^ 
orifice  of  the  well.  This  spouting  of  the  water  in  the  first  instanoe  k^B 
probably  owing  to  the  disengagement  of  air  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  fo^^ 
both  of  these  have  been  seen  to  bubble  up  with  the  water.* 

At  Sheemess,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  a  well  was  bored  on  m^ 
low  tongue  of  land  near  the  sea,  through  300  feet  of  the  blue  clay  «/^ 
London,  below  which  a  bed  of  sand  and  pebbles  was  entered,  belonging;  « 
doubtless,  to  the  plastic  clay  formation ;  when  this  stratum  was  pieroed, 
the  water  burst  up  with  impetuosity,  and  filled  (he  well.  By  another 
perforation  at  the  same  place,  the  water  was  found  at  the  depth  of  828 
feet  below  the  surface  clay ;  it  first  rose  rapidly  to  the  height  of  189  feci- 
and  then,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  ascended  to  an  elevation  *ol 
eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  In  1824  a  well  was  dog  at 
Fulham,  near  the  Thames,  at  the  Bishop  of  London's,  to  the  depth  ot 
317  feet,  which,  after  traversing  the  tertiary  strata,  was  continiied 
through  67  feet  of  chalk.  The  water  immediately  rose  to  the  sarfiM)e» 
and  the  discharge  was  about  50  gallons  per  minute.  In  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  at  C  his  wick,  the  borings  passed  through  19 
feet  of  gravel,  242^  feet  of  clay  and  loam,  and  67^  feet  of  chalk,  and 
the  water  then  rose  to  the  surface  from  a  depth  of  829  feetf  At  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland's,  above  Chiswick,  the  borings  were  carried  to 
the  extraordinary  depth  of  620  feet,  so  as  to  enter  the  chalk,  when  a 
considerable  volume  of  water  was  obtcdned,  which  rose  four  feet  above. 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  a  well  of  Mr.  Brooks,  at  Hammersniiith, 
the  rush  of  water  from  a  depth  of  360  feet  was  so  great,  as  to  inundate 
several  buildings  and  do  considerable  damage  ;  and  at  Tooting,  a  suffi- 
cient stream  was  obtained  to  turn  a  wheel,  and  raise  the  water  to  the 
upper  stories  of  the  houses. J  In  1838,  the  total  supply  obt^ned  from 
the  chalk  near  London  was  estimated  at  six  million  gallons  a  day,  and, 
in  1851,  at  nearly  double  that  amount,  the  increase  being  accompanied 
by  an  average  fall  of  no  less  Ihan  two  feet  a  year  in  the  level  to  which 
the  water  rose.  The  water  stood  commonly,  in  1822,  at  high- water 
mark,  and  had  sunk  in  1851  to  45,  and  in  some  wells  to  65  feet  below 
high-water  mark.§  This  fact  shows  the  limited  capacity  of  the  aubter* 
ranean  reservoir.  In  the  last  of  three  wells  bored  through  the  chalk 
at  Tours,  to  the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet,  the  water  rose  32  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  soil,  and  the  discharge  amounted  to  300  cubic 
yards  of  water  every  twenty-four  hours.] 

By  way  of  experiment,  the  sinking  of  a  well  was  commenced  at  Pam 

•  Consult  J.  Prostwich,  Water-bearing  Strata  around  London.     1861.    (Vaa 

f  Sabino.  Joum.  of  Sci.  No.  xxxiii.  p.  72.     1824. 

♦  Uericart  do  Thury,  «  Puita  Fords,"  p.  49.  §  Prestwich,  p.  69 
I  HulU  do  la  Soa  G6oL  do  France,  torn  iii.  p.  194. 
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JD 1834,  which  had  reached,  in  November,  1839,  a  depth  of  more  than 
1600  English  feet,  and  yet  no  water  ascended  to  the  surface.  The 
goferament  were  persuaded  by  M.  Arago  to  persevere,  if  necessary,  to 
the  depth  of  more  than  2000  feet ;  but  when  they  had  descended 
•bove  1800  English  feet  below  the  surface,  the  water  rose  through 
the  tube  (which  was  about  ten  inches  in  diameter),  so  as  to  discharge 
half  a  million  of  gallons  of  limpid  water  every  twenty-four  hours.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  increased  at  the  rate  of  1°  8'  F.  for  every  101 
Eogheh  feet,  as  they  went  down,  the  result  agreeing  very  closely  with 
the  anticipations  of  the  scientific  advisers  of  this  most  spirited  under- 
tafciDg. 

Mr.  Briggs,  the  British  consul  in  Egypt,  obtained  water  between 
Cairo  and  Suez,  in  a  calcareous  sand,  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet ;  but 
s&i  not  rise  m  the  well*  But  other  borings  in  the  same  desert,  of 
vsnible  depth,  between  50  and  800  feet,  and  which  passed  through 
'•itemations  of  sand,  clay,  and  siliceous  rock,  yielded  water  at  the 
aiDface.f 

^Hie  rise  and  overflow  of  the  water  in  Artesian  wells  is  generally 
'Bfared,  and  apparently  with  reason,  to  the  same  principle  as  the  play 
^  cf  aa  artificial  fountain.  Let  the  porous  stratum  or  set  of  strata,  a  a, 
^  on  the  impermeable  rock  d,  and  be  covered  by  another  mass  of  an 
tttpernoeable  nature.  The  whole  mass  a  a  may  easily,  m  such  a  posi- 
^  become  saturated  with  water,  which  may  descend  from  its  higher 
■«  exposed  parts — a  hilly  region  to  which  clouds  are  attracted,  and 

Fig.8a 


^beriQ  1^  f|g^]]3  In  abundance.  Suppose  that  at  some  point,  .as  at  b, 
^^  opemng  be  made,  which  gives  a  free  passage  upwards  to  the  waters 
^'^fined  in  a  a,  at  so  low  a  level  that  they  are  subjected  to  the  pres- 
^^**^  of  a  considerable  column  of  water  collected  in  the  more  elevated 
^^**^on  of  the  same  stratum.  The  water  will  then  rush  out,  just  as  the 
^*l^>id  from  a  large  barrel  which  is  tapped,  and  it  will  rise  to  a  height 
?^^^^esponding  to  the  level  of  its  point  of  departure,  or,  ratherj  to  a 
**^5gbt  which  balances  the  pressure  previously  exerted  by  the  confined 
^^^*«rt  against  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  stratum  or  reservoir  a  a.  In 
*UKe  maimer,  if  there  happen  to  be  a  natural  fissure  c,  a  spring  will  be 
Produced  at  the  surface  on  precisely  the  same  principle. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  Artesian  wells,  we  may  mention 
^^^^*^  numerous  rents  and  faults  which  abound  in  some  rocks,  and  the 

•  Boa6  K6sum6  des  Fjrog.  de  la  QM.  en  1882,  ^  K4. 
t  Seventh  Bep.  Brit  Am.  1887,  p.  68. 
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be  baffled  by  the  great  thickness  either  of  porous  or  impenrious 
or  by  the  dip  of  the  beds,  which  may  carry  off  the  waters  from  1 
joining  high  lands  to  some  trough  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  Wl 
borings  are  made  at  the  foot  of  an  escarpment  where  the  strata 
inwards,  or  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  face  of  the  clifis. 

The  mere  distance  of  hills  or  mountains  need  not  discourage  v 
making  trials ;  for  the  waters  which  fall  on  these  higher  lands 
penetrate  to  great  depths  through  highly  inclined  or  vertical  sti 
through  the  fissures  of  shattered  rocks,  and  aftd^  flowing  for  a 
distance,  must'often  reascend  and  be  brought  up  again  by  other  fi 
so  as  to  approach  the  surface  in  the  lower  country.  Here  the 
be  concealed  beneath  the  covering  of  undisturbed  horizontal  beds, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  pierce  in  order  to  reach  them.  It  she 
remembered,  that  the  course  of  waters  flowing  under  ground 
but  a  remote  resemblance  to  that  of  rivers  *on  the  surface,  there 
in  the  one  case,  a  constant  descent  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  levi 
the  source  of  the  stream  to  the  sea ;  whereas,  in  the  other,  thi 
may  at  one  time  sink  far  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  afte 
rise  again  high  above  it. 

Among  other  curious  facts  ascertained  by  aid  of  the  borei 
proved  that  in  strata  of  different  ages  and  compositions,  there  ar 
open  passages  by  which  the  subterranean  waters  circulate.  T 
St.  Ouen,  in  France,  five  distinct  sheets  of  water  were  intersecti 
well,  and  from  each  of  these  a  supply  obtained.  In  the  third 
bearing  stratum,  at  the  depth  of  150  feet,  a  cavity  was  found  in 
the  borer  fell  suddenly  about  a  foot,  and  thence  the  water  ascei 
great  volume.*  The  same  falling  of  the  instrument,  as  in  a 
space,  has  been  remarked  in  England  and  other  countries.  At 
in  1830,  a  well  was  perforated  quite  through  the  chalk,  wh« 
water  suddenly  brought  up,  from  a  depth  of  364  feet,  a  great  q^ 
of  fine  sand,  with  much  vegetable  matter  and  shells.  Branchc 
thorn  several  inches  long,  much  blackened  by  their  stay  in  the 
were  recognized,  as  also  the  stems  of  marsh  plants,  and  some  o 
roots,  which  were  still  white,  together  with  the  seeds  <^  the  sai 
state  of  preservation,  which  showed  that  they  had  not  remainei 
than  three  or  four  months  in  the  water.  Amopg  the  seeds  wen 
of  the  marsh  plant  Galium  uliginosurn  ;  and  among  the  shells,  a 
water  species  (Planorhis  marginattis),  and  some  land  species,  as 
rotundata  and  Jff.  striata.  M.  Dujardin,  who,  with  others,  ol 
this  phenomenon,  supposes*  that  the  waters  had  flowed  from  soi 
leys  of  Auv^ne  or  the  Yivarais  since  the  preceding  autumn.f 

An  analogous  phenomenon  is  recorded  at  Reimke,  near  Bocl 

•  H.  de  Thnry,  pi  295.  f  ^^^  de  la  SocG^ol  de  France,  torn.  L  ; 
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Wai^)balia,  where  the  water  of  an  Artesian  well  brought  up,  from  a 
depth  of  156  feet,  several  small  fish,  three  or  fow  inches  long,  the 
Mtreet  Btreams  in  the  country  being  at  a  distance  of  some  leagues.* 

In  both  cases  it  is  evident  that  water  had  penetrated  to  great 
depths,  not  simply  by  filtering  through  a  porous  mass,  for  then  it 
woold  have  left  behind  the  shells,  fish,  and  fragments  of  plants,  but  by 
iowiog  through  some  open  channels  in  the  earth.  Such  examples 
waj  suggest  the  idea  that  the  leaky  beds  of  rivers  are  often  the  feeders 
of  springs. 

MINERAL   AND    THERMAL   SPRINGS. 

Almost  all  springs,  even  those  which  we  consider  he  ourest,  are 
nnpregnated  with  some  foreign  ingredients,  which,  being  in  i.  state  of 
O^niical  solution,  are  so  intimately  blended  with  the  water  as  not  to 
^^kct  its  clearness,  while  they  render  it,  in  general,  more  agreeable  to 
^*nr  taste,  and  more  nutritious  than  simple  rain-water.  But  the  springs 
^*Ifed  mineral  contain  an  unusual  abundance  of  earthy  matter  in  solution, 
•■d  the  substances  with  which  they  are  impregnated  correspond  remark- 
•J^Jy  with  those  evolved  in  a  gaseous  form  by  volcanoes.  Many  of  these 
springs  are  thermal,  t.  c,  their  temperature  is  above  the  mean  tempera- 
^'Ot  of  the  place,  and  they  rise  up  through  all  kinds  of  rock ;  as,  for 
^^unple,  through  granite,  gneiss,  limestone,  or  lava,  but  are  most  fre- 
Vent  in  volcanic  regions,  or  where  violent  earthquakes  have  occurred 
•t  eras  comparatively  modern. 

The  water  given  out  by  hot  springs  Is  generally  more  voluminous  and 

^  variable  in  quantity  at  different  seasons  than  that  proceeding  from 

•oy  others.     In  many  volcanic  regions,  jets  of  steam,  called  by  the 

Ii>fians  "  stufas,*'  issue  from  fissures,  at  a  temperature  high  above  the 

^'offing  point,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Lipari  Isles, 

■wi  are  disengaged  unceasingly  for  ages.     Now,  if  such  columns  of 

•^ni,  which  are  often  mixed  with  other  gases,  should  be  condensed 

Wore  reaching  the  surface  by  coming  in  contact  with  strata  filled  with 

®^  water,  they  may  give  rise  to  thermal  and  mineral  springs  of  every 

degree  of  temperature.     It  is,  indeed,  by  this  means  only,  and  not  by 

'lydroBtatic  pressure,  that  we  can  account  for  the  rise  of  such  bodies  of 

^^  '«x>m  great  depths ;  nor  can  we  hesitate  to  admit  the  adcqiiacy  of 

~^^use,  if  we  suppose  the  expansion  of  the  same  elastic  fluids  to  be 

"r^'^ut  to  raise  columns  of  lava  to  the  lofty  summits  of  volcanic  moun- 

^^"      Several  gases,  the  carbonic  acid  in  particular,  are  disengaged  in 

ac«!^  ^tate  from  the  soil  m  many  districts,  especially  in  the  regions  of 

**  Or  extinct  volcanoes ;  and  the  same  are  found  more  or  less  inti- 

^1^  ^*y  combined  with  the  waters  of  all  mineral  springs,  both  cold  and 

y'^al.     Dr.  Daubeny  and  other  writers  have  remarked,*  not  only  that 

j^^    springs  are  most  abundant  in  volcanic  regions,  but  that  when 

^  from  them,  their  site  usually  coincides  with  the  position  of  somt 

•  BcD.  dc  U  Soe.  O^L  de  France,  torn.  iL  p.  248. 
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great  derangement  in  the  strata ;  a  fault,  for  example,  or  great  fiasiire* 
indicating  that  a  channel  of  communication  has  been  opened  with  the 
interior  of  the  earth  at  some  former  period  of  local  conviilsion.  It  » 
also  ascertained  thai  at  great  heights  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Himidaya 
mountains  hot  springs  burst  out  from  graiuUc  rocks,  and  they  are  abun- 
dant in  the  Alps  also,  these  chains  having  all  been  disturbed  and  dklo- 
cated  at  times  comparatively  modern,  as  can  be  shown  by  independent 
geological  evidence. 

The  small  area  of  volcanic  regions  may  appear,  at  first  view,  to  pre- 
sent an  objection  to  these  views,  but  not  so  when  we  include  eutli- 
quakes  among  the  effects  of  igneous  agency.  A  large  propofuoo  <A 
the  land  hitherto  explored  by  geologists  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
rent  or  shaken  by  subterranean  movements  since  the  oldest  tertiniy 
strata  were  formed.  It  will  also  be  seen,  in  the  sequel,  that  new 
springs  have  burst  out,  and  others  have  had  the  volume  of  their  waten 
augmented,  and  then:  temperature  suddenly  raised  after  earthquakea^  so 
that  the  description  of  these  springs  might  almost  with  equal  propriety 
have  been  given  under  the  head  of  "  igneous  causes,"  as  they  are  agents 
of  a. mixed  nature,  being  at  once  igneous  and  aqueous. 

But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  the  regions  of  volcanic  heat  send  forth 
such  inexhaustible  supplies  of  water  ?  The  difficulty  of  solving  this 
problem  would,  in  truth,  be  insurmountable,  if  we  believed  that  all  the 
atmospheric  waters  found  their  way  into  the  basin  of  the  ocean ';  but  m 
boring  near  the  shore  we  often  meet  with  streams  of  fresh  water  at  the 
depth  of  several  hundred  feet  below  the  sea  level ;  and  these  probably 
descend,  in  many  cases,  far  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  when  not 
artificially  intercepted  in  their  course.  Yet,  how  much  greater  may  be 
the  quantity  of  salt  water  which  sinks  beneath  the  floor  of  the  ocean, 
through  the  porous  strata  of  which  it  is  often  composed,  or  through 
fissures  rent  in  it  by  earthquakes.  After  penetrating  to  a  considerable 
depth,  this  water  may  encounter  a  heat  of  sufficient  intensity  to  convert 
it  into  vapor,  even  under  the  high  pressure  to  which  it  would  then  be 
subjected.  This  heat  would  probably  be  nearest  the  surface  in  volcaole 
countries,  and  farthest  from  it  in  those  districts  which  have  been  longest 
free  from  eruptions  or  earthquakes. 

It  would  follow  from  the  views  above  explained,  that  there  must  be 
a  twofold  circulation  of  terrestrial  waters ;  one  caused  by  solar  heat, 
and  the  other  by  heat  generated  in  the  interior  of  our  planet.  We 
know  that  the  land  would  be  unfit  for  vegetation,  if  deprived  of  the 
waters  raised  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  sun ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
mineral  springs  are  powerful  instruments  in  rendering  the  surface  sub- 
servient to  the  support  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Then:  heat  is  said 
to  promote  the  development  of  the  aquatic  tribes  in  many  parts  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  substances  which  they  carry  up  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  to  the  habitable  surface,  are  of  a  nature  and  in  a  form  which 
adapts  them  peculiarly  for  the  nutrition  of  animals  and  plants. 

As  these  springs  derive  then:  chief  importance  to  the  geologist  from 
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^*^^   <|iiantity  and  quality  of  the  earthy  materials  which,  hke  volcanoes, 

^"^y  convey  from  below  upwards,  they  may  properly  be  considered  in 

-irence  to  the  ingredients  which  they  hold  in  solution.     These  consist 

^  great  variety  of  substances ;  but  chiefly  salts  with  bases  of  lime, 

^^aesia,  alumine,  and  iron,  combined  with  carbonic,  sulphuric,  and  mu- 

^"^c  acids.     Muriate  of  soda,  silica,  and  free  carbonic  acid  are  frequently 

&«nt ;  also  springs  of  petroleum,  or  liquid  bitumen,  and  of  naphtha. 

C^akareous  springs. — Our  first  attention  is  naturally  directed  to  springs 

^^  *^ach  are  highly  charged  with  calcareous  matter,  for  these  produce  a 

^ncty  of  phenomena  of  much  interest  in  geology.     It  is  known  that 

k-water  collecting  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere  has  the  property 

dissolving  the  calcareous  rocks  over  which  it  flows,  and  thus,  in  the 

sliest  ponds  and  rivulets,  matter  is  often  supplied  for  the  earthy  se- 

^tJoDS  of  testacea,  and  for  the  growth  of  certain  plants  on  which  they 

But  many  springs  hold  so  much  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  .hat 

^y  are  enabled  to  dissolve  a  much  larger  quantity  of  calcareous  matter 

.  rain-water  ;  and  irhen  the  acid  is  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere,  the 

^^E^ineral  ingredients  are  thrown  down,  in  the  form  of  porous  tufa  or  of 

"*>^or>e  compact  traverUn.* 

.^uvergne. — Calcareous  springs,  although  most  abundant  in  limestone 
dutricts,  are  by  no  means  confined  to  them,  but  flow  out  indiscriminately 
"Ciroin  all  rock  formations.     In  central  France,  a  district  where  the  pri- 
B^ary  rocks  are  unusually  destitute  of  limestone,  springs   copiously 
^htt^ged  with  carbonate  of  lime  rise  up  through  the  granite  and  gneiss. 
Some  of  these  are  thermal,  and  probably  derive  their  origin  from  the 
deep  flource  of  volcanic  heat,  once  so  active  in  that  region.    One  of  these 
•prings,  at  the  northern  base  of  the  hill  upon  which  Claremont  is  built, 
iwwuea  from  volcanic  peperino,  which  rests  on  granite.     It  has  formed, 
\>j  its  incrustations,  an  elevated  mound  of  travertin,  or  white  concretion- 
miy  limestone,  240  feet  in  length,  and,  at  its  termination,  sixteen  feet 
Ift^  and  twelve  wide.     Another  encrusting  spring  in  the  same  depart- 
ment, utuated  at  Chaluzet,  near  Pont  Gibaud,  rises  in  a  gneiss  country, 
t(  the  foot  of  a  regular  volcanic  cone,  at  least  twenty  miles  from  any 
cakareous  rock.     Some  masses  of  tufaceous  deposit,  produced  by  this 
ipring,  have  an  oolitic  texture. 

VoUey  of  the  JSlsa. — If  we  pass  from  the  volcanic  district  of  France 
to  that  which  skirts  the  Apennines  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  we  meet 
Tith  innumerable  springs  which  have  precipitated  so  much  calcareous 
BMtor,  that  the  whole  ground  in  some  parts  of  Tuscany  is  coated  over 
^  tufa  and  travertin,  and  sounds  hollow  beneath  the  foot. 

Id  other  places  in  the  same  country,  compact  rocks  are  seen  descend- 
iag  the  slanting  sides  of  hills,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  lava  currents, 
except  that  they  are  of  a  white  color  and  terminate  abruptly  when  they 
leaeh  the  course  of  a  river.  These  consist  of  a  calcareous  precipitate 
\  ipriDgs,  some  of  which  are  still  flowing,  while  others  have  disap- 

•  See  Glossary,  "Tufa,"  "Travertin.* 
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peared  or  changed  their  position.  -  Such  masses  are  frequent  on 
slope  of  the  hills  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Elsa,  one  of  the  ti 
taries  of  the  Amo,  which  flows  near  Colle,  through  a  yalley  aeTeral  1 
dred  feet  deep,  shaped  out  of  a  lacustrine  formation,  containing  f 
shells  of  existing  species.  I  observed  here  that  the  travertin  was 
conformable  to  the  lacustrine  beds,  its  inclination  according  with 
slope  of  the  sides  of  the  valley.  One  of  the  finest  examples  whi 
saw  was  at  the  Molino  delle  Caldane,  near  CoUe.  The  Sena,  and  ae^ 
other  small  rivulets  which  feed  the  Elsa,  have  the  property  of  encnu 
wood  and  herbs  with  calcareous  stone.  In  the  bed  of  the  Elsa  il 
aquatic  plants,  such  as  Charae,  which  absorb  large  quantities  of  car 
ate  of  lime,  are  very  abundant. 

Baths  of  San  Vignone. — Those  persons  who  have  merely  seen 
action  of  petrifying  waters  in  England,  will  not  easily  form  an  adeq 
conception  of  the  scale  on  which  the  same  process  is  exhibited  in  t 
regions  which  lie  nearer  to  the  active  centres  of  volcanic  distorbf 
One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  rapid  precipitation  of  carbo 
of  lime  from  thermal  waters,  occurs  in  the  hill  of  San  Vignone  in  ' 
cany,  at  a  short  distance  from  Radicofaui,  and  only  a  few  hundred  y 
from  the  high  road  between  Sienna  and  Rome.  The  spring  issnes  \ 
near  the  summit  of  a  rocky  hill,  about  100  feet  in  height.    (The  toj 
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Section  of  travertin,  San  Vignone. 


the  hill  stretches  in  a  gently  inclined  platform  to  the  foot  of  M* 
Amiata,  a  lofty  eminence,  which  consists  in  great  part  of  volcanic  p 
ucts.  The  fundamental  rock,  from  which  the  spring  issues,  is  a  b 
slate,  with  serpentine  (6  ft,  fig.  21),  belonging  to  the  older  Apennine 
mation.  The  water  is  hot,  has  a  strong  taste,  and,  when  not  in  ' 
small  quantity,  is  of  a  bright  green  color.  So  rapid  is  the  depos; 
near  the  source,  that  in  the  bottom  of  a  conduit-pipe  for  carrying 
the  water  to  the  baths,  and  which  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  80°,  hf 
foot  of  solid  travertin  is  formed  every  year.  A  more  compact  roc 
produced  where  the  water  flows  slowly ;  and  the  precipitation  in  wi] 
when  there  is  least  evaporation,  is  said  to  be  more  solid,  but  lee 
quantity  by  one- fourth,  than  in  summer.  The  rock  is  generally  wl 
some  parts  of  it  are  compact,  and  ring  to  the  hammer ;  others  are 
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»ular,  and  with  such  cavities  as  are  seen  in  the  carious  part  of  bone  oi 
tUe  siViceous  millstone  of  the  Paris  basin.  A  portion  of  it  also  below 
tue  ^village  of  San  Vignone  consists  of  incrustations  of  long  vegetable 
^ibes,  and  may  be  called  tufa.  Sometimes  the  travertin  assumes  pre- 
pifielj  the  botryoidal  and  mammillary  forms,  common  to  similar  deposits 
wa  Auvergne,  of  a  much  older  date ;  and,  like  them,  it  often  scales  off 
in  thin,  slightly  undulating  layers. 

A  large  mass  of  travertin  (c,  fig.  21)  descends  the  hill  from  the 

point  where  the  spring  issues,  and  reaches  to  the  distance  of  about  half 

&  mile  east  of  San  Yignone.     The  beds  take  the  slope  of  the  hill  at 

slx>at  an  angle  of  6^,  and  the  planes  of  stratification  are  perfectly  par- 

•Jlel.     One  stratum,  composed  of  many  layers,  is  of  a  compact  nature, 

<&sid  fifteen  feet  thick ;  it  serves  as  an  excellent  building  stone,  and  a 

UBaas  of  fifteen  feet  in  length  was,  in  1828,  cut  out  for  the  new  bridge 

^>ver  the  Orcia.     Another  branch  of  it  (a,  fig.  21)  descends  to  the  west, 

^<»r  ^50  feet  in  length,  of  varying  thickness,  but  sometimes  200  feet 

d^sep ;  it  18  then  cut  off  by  the  small  river  Orcia,  as  some  glaciers  in 

S'^tierland  descend  into  a  valley  till  their  progress  is  suddenly  ari:ested 

^y  a  transverse  stream  of  water. 

The  abrapt  termination  of  the  mass  of  rock  at  the  river,  where  its 

^^ickness  is  undiminished,  clearly  6hows  that  it  would  proceed  much 

'^■ther  if  not  arrested  by  the  stream,  over  which  it  impends  slightly. 

■^^  *it  it  cannot  encroach  upon  the  channel  of  the  Orcia,  being  constantly 

^"^ '"^derm ined,  so  that  its  solid  fragments  are  seen  strewed  amongst  the 

^Uovial  gravel.     However  enormous,  therefore,  the  mass  of  solid  rock 

***»y  appear  which  has  been  given  out  by  this  single  spring,  we  may 

^*^«l  assured  that  it  is  insignificant  in  volume  when  compared  to  that 

"^^icb  has  been  carried  to  the  sea  since  the  time  when  it  began  to  flow. 

^'^bat  may  have  been  the  length  of  that  period  of  time  we  have  no 

^^•►ta  for  conjecturing.     In  quarrying  the  travertin,  Roman  tiles  have 

^>een  sometimes  found  at  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet. 

Baths  of  San  F'dippo, — On  another  hill,  not  many  miles  from  that 
^^st  mentioned,  and  also  connected  with  Mount  Amiata,  the  summit  of 
wVich  is  about  three  miles  distant,  are  the  celebrated  baths  of  San 
^iippo.    The  subjacent  rocks  consist  of  alternations  of  black  slate,  lime- 
'tote,  and  serpentine.     There  are  three  warm  springs  containing  car- 
boHOe  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  magncsiti.     The  water 
iWi  supplies  the  baths  falls  into  a  pond,  where  it  has  been  known  to 
kfaii  a  solid  mass  thirty  feet  thick  in  about  twenty  years*     A  manu- 
Morj  of  medallions  in  basso-relievo  is  carried  on  at  these  baths.     The 
inter  is  conducted  by  canals  into  several  pits,  in  which  it  deposits  trav- 
€rfft  tod  crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime.     Aftet  being  thus  freed  from  its 
gnma  parts,  it  is  conveyed  by  a  tube  to  the  summit  of  a  small  cham- 
ber, and  made  to  fall  through  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.     Tiie  cur- 
f«Bt  H  broken  in  its  descent  by  numerous  crossed  sticks,  by  which  the 

•  Tk,  Oroste  on  the  Baths  of  San  Fillppo,  Ed.  Phil.  Joum.  vol.  it  p.  292. 
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spray  is  dispersed  around  upon  certain  moulds,  which  are  r 
%htly  over  with  a  solution  of  soap,  and  a  deposition  of  solid  i 
like  marble  is  the  result,  yielding  a  beautiful  cast  of  the  figures  f 
m  the  mould.  The  geologist  may  derive  from  these  experiment] 
siderable  light,  in  regard  to  the  high  slope  of  the  strata  at  which 
semi-crystalline  precipitations  can  be  formed ;  for  some  of  the  n 
arc  disposed  almost  perpendicularly,  yet  the  deposition  is  nearly 
in  all  parts. 

A  hard  stratum  of  stone,  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  is  obtained 
the  waters  of  San  Filippo  in  four  months ;  and,  as  the  spring 
powerful,  and  almost  uniform  in  the  quantity,  given  out,  we  are 
loss  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  mass  which  descenc 
hill,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length  and  the  third  of  a  z 
breadth,  in  some  places  attaining  a  thickness  of  250  feet  at  leasl 
what  length  it  might  have  reached  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture,  i 
cut  off,  like  the  travertin  of  San  Yignone,  by  a  small  stream*  wfa 
terminates  abruptly.  The  remainder  of  the  matter  held  in  soln 
carried  on  probably  to  the  sea. 

Spheroidal  structure  in  travertin. — But  what  renders  this 
limestone  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  geologist,  is  the  spheroida 
which  it  assumes,  analogous  to  that  of  the  cascade  of  Tivoli,  after 
to  be  described!  (See  fig.  22,  p.  244.)  The  lamination  of  some  i 
concentric  masses  is  so  minute  that  sixty  may  be  counted  in  the 
ness  of  an  inch,  yet,  notwithstanding  these  marks  of  gradual  aiM 
cessive  deposition,  sections  are  sometimes  exhibited  of  what  might 
to  be  perfect  spheres.  This  tendency  to  a  mam  miliary  and  g]< 
structure  arises  from  the  facility  with  \^hich  the  calcareous  mal 
precipitated  in  nearly  equal  quantities  on  all  sides  of  any  fragm< 
shell  or  wood  or  any  inequality  of  the  surface  over  which  the  n 
water  flows,  the  form  of  the  nucleus  being  readily  transmitted  th 
any  number  of  successive  envelopes.  But  these  masses  can  nev 
perfect  spheres,  although  they  often  appear  such  when  a  tran 
section  is  made  in  any  line  not  in  the  direction  of  the  point  of  a 
ment.  There  are,  indeed,  occasionally  seen  small  oolitic  and  pi 
grains,  of  w^hicli  the  form  is  globular ;  for  the  nucleus,  having  be( 
a  time  in  motion  in  the  water,  has  received  fresh  accessions  of  mat 
all  sides. 

In  the  same  manner  I  have  seen,  on  the  vertical  walls  <^  lai^ge  8 
boilers,  the  heads  of  nails  or  rivets  covered  by  a  series  of  envel 
crusts  of  calcareous  matter,  usually  sulphate  of  lime  ;  so  that  a  a 
tionary  nodule  is  formed,  preserving  a  nearly  globular  shape,  wh< 
creased  to  a  mass  several  inches  in  diameter.  In  these,  as  in  many  t 
tins,  there  is  often  a  combination  of  the  concentric  and  radiated  stm 

Campagna  di  Roma. — The  country  around  Rome,  like  many  pi 
the  Tuscan  States  already  referred  to,  has  been  at  some  former  ] 
the  site  of  numerous  volcanic  eruptions;  and  the  sprin 
copiously  impregnated  with  lime,  carbonic  aci^aod  sulphq 
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£^n.  A  hot  spring  was  discovered  about  1827,  near  Civita  Yccchia, 
by  Signor  Riccioli,  which  deposits  alternate  beds  of  a  yellowish  trav- 
er€in»  and  a  white  granular  rock,  not  distinguishable,  in  hand  speci- 
nciensj  either  in  grain,  color,  or  composition,  from  statuary  marble.  There 
is  a  passage  between  this  and  ordinary  travertin.  The  mass  accumu- 
Iskt^ed  near  the  spring  is  in  some  places  about  six  feet  thick. 

J^ke  of  the  Solfatara. — In  the  Campagna,  between  Rome  and  Tiv- 
oll,  is  the  Lake  of  the  Solfatara,  called  also  Lago  di  Zolfo  (lacus  albula), 
ivatto   -which  flows  continually  a  stream  of  tepid  water  from  a  smaller 
IjAke,  situated  a  few  yards  above  it.     The  water  is  a  saturated  solution 
oT    oarbonic  acid  gas,  which  escapes  from  it  in  such  quantities  in  some 
ps^r^s  of  its  surface,  th.^it  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  actually  in  ebul- 
li'^ova.    "  I  have  found  by  experiment,"  says  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  "  that 
t.l»e   ^vrater  taken  from  the  most  tranquil  part  of  the  lake,  even  after  be- 
dgitated  and  exposed  to  the  air,  contained  in  solution  more  than  its 
i   volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  with' a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphu- 
?^t^e^  hydrogen.     Its  high  temperature,  which  is  pretty  constant  at  80<^ 
oC  ¥*ahr.,  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  that  it  conUiins,  render  it 
i-liarly  fitted  to  afford  nourishment  to  vegetable  life.     Tlie  banks  of 
L'v^rtm  are   everywhere   covered  with  reeds,  lichen,  confervse,  and 
MU  kinds  of  aquatic  vegetables ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  pro- 
of vegetable  life  is  going  on,  the  crystallizations  of  the  calcareous 
t^ter,  which  is  everywhere  deposited,  in  consequence  of  the  escape 
of  cnrbonic  acid,  likewise  proceed.     There  is,  I  believe,  no  place  in  the 
'^^'orld  where  there  is  a  more  striking  example  of  the  opposition  or  con? 
^^■^tst  of  the  laws  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature,  of  the  forces  of  inor- 
S^i^ic  chemical  affinity,  and  those  of  the  powers  of  life."  * 

The  same  observer  informs  us  that  he  fixed  a  stick  in  a  mass  of 

**"*^crtin  covered  by  the  water  in  the  month  of  May,  and  in  April  fol- 

"■^^''ing  he  had  some  difficulty  in  breaking,  with  a  sharp- pointed  hammer, 

*'**^®  mass  which  adhered  to  the  stick,  and  which  was  several  inches  in 

"■^kness.     The  upper  part  was  a  mixture  of  liglit  tufa  and  the  leaves 

f**  confen'a  ;  below  this  was  a  darker  and  more  solid  travertin,  contain- 

^^^  black  and  decomposed  masses  of  confcr\JE  ;  in  the  inferior  part  the 

"^vertin  was  more  solid,  and  of  a  gray  color,  but  with  cavities  probably 

P^'oduced  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.f 

^   The  stream  which  flows  out  of  this  lake  fills  a  canal  about  nine  feet 

""^^^i  and  four  deep,  and  is  conspicuous  in  the  landscape  by  a  line  of 

*Por  which  rises  from  it.     It  deposits  calcar(K>us  tufa  in  this  channel, 

^  ^Hc  Tiber  probably  receives  from  it,  as  well  as  from  numerous  other 

^'^^^■nt,  much  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  which  may  contribute  to 

,^  '^pid  growth  of  its  delta.     A  large  proportion  of  the  most  splendid 

^^«ce»  of  ancient  and  modem  Rome  are  built  of  travertin,  derived  from 

^^  quarries  of  Ponte  Lucano,  where  there  has  evidently  been  a  lake  at 

L^'^^^MOta  period,  on  the  same  plain  as  that  already  described. 


18  in  Travel,  pp.  123-126.  \  IWd.  p.  127. 
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TRAVERTIN  IN  TIVOLI. 


Travertin  of  TtvoU. — In  the   same  neighborhood  the   calcai 
waters  of  the  Anio  incrust  the  reeds  which  grow  on  its  banks,  and. 
foam  of  the  cataract  of  Tivoli  forms  beautiful  pendant  stalactites, 
the  sides  of  the  deep  chasm  into  which  the  cascade  throws  itself,  tl 
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Section  of  spheroidiil  concretioDary  Travertin  nnder  the  Cascade  of  TiroU. 

is  seen  an  extraordinary  accumulation  of  horizontal  beds  of  tufa 
travertin,  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  in  thickness.     The  se 
immediately  under  the  temples  of  Yesta  and  the  Sibyl,  displays, 
precipice  about  four  hundred  feet  high,  some  spheroids  which  are 
six  to  eight  feet  in  diameter,  each  concentric  layer  being  about  the  ei; 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.     The  preceding  diagram  exhibits  about  fou  »' 
feet  of  this  immense  mass,  as  seen  in  the  path  cut  out  of  the  rock  i^* 
scending  from  the  temple  of  Vesta  to  the  Grotto  di  Nettuno.     I 
not  attempted  to  express  in  this  drawing  the  innumerable  thin  layi 
which  these  magnificent  spheroids  are  composed,  but  the  Imes 
mark  some  of  the  natural  divisions  into  which  they  are  separate* 
mbute  variations  in  the  size  or  color  of  the  lamins.     The  undi 
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&,l^bO  are  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  whole  circumference  than  in 
tk^  cbawing.  The  beds  (a  a)  are  of  hard  travertin  and  soft  tufa ;  be- 
io^^w^  them  is  a  pisolite  (6),  the  globules  being  of  different  sizes :  under- 
t^^f^th  this  appears  a  mass  of  concretionary  ti-avertin  (c  c),  some  of  the 
splftejoids  being  of  the  above-mentioned  extraordinary  size.  In  some 
pl^ocs  (as  at  d)  there  is  a  mass  of  amorphous  limestone,  or  tufa,  sur- 
rouz&ded  by  concentric  layers.  At  the  bottom  is  another  bed  of 
pisolite  (6),  in  which  the  small  nodules  are  about  the  size  and  shape 
oC  1>eans,  and  some  of  them  of  filberts,  intermixed  with  some  smaller 
oolitic  grains.  In  the  tufaceous  strata,  wood  is  seen  converted  into  a 
li^bt  tufa. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whr  le  of  this  deposit  was  formed 

ixs.   ^m  extensive  lake  which  existed  when  the  external  configuration  of 

trl&is  country  varied  greatly  from  that  now  observed.     The  Anio  throws 

i.Ca<eli  into  a  ravine  excavated  in  the  ancient  travertin,  and  its  watei's 

^^-v^  rise  to  masses  of  calcareous  stone,  scarcely  if  at  all  distinguishable, 

£kx>Kxithe  older  rock.     I  was  shown,  in  1828,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 

'tdrsLvertin,  the  hollow  left  by  a  cart-wheel,  in  which  the  outer  circle  and 

^Ime  spokes  had  been  decomposed,  and  the  spaces  which  they  filled  left 

^void.    Ir  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  impossible  to  explain  the  position 

of  "tliis  mould  without  supposing  that  the  wheel  was  imbedded  before 

t\^e  lake  was  drained  ;  but  Sir  R.  Murchison  suggests  that  it  may  have 

^^>^«ii  washed  down  by  a  flood  into  the  gorge  in  modern  times,  and  then 

**icrnsted  with  calcareous  tufa  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wooden  beam 

^f    the  church  of  St.  Lucia  was  swept  down  in  1826,  and  stuck  fast  in 

the  Grotto  of  the  Syren,  where  it  still  remains,  and  will  eventually  be 

c|uite  imbedded  in  travertin. 

I  have  already  endeavored  to  explain  (p.  241),  when  speaking  of 
*he  travertin  of  San  Filippo,  how  the  spheroidal  masses  represented  in 
•^gure  22  may  have  been  formed. 

^'ulphureous  and  gypseus  springs. — The  quantity  of  other  mineral 

***gi"edient8  wherewith  springs  in  general  are  impregnated,  is  insignifi- 

^'^t  in  comparison  to  lime,  and  this  earth  is  most  frequently  combined 

'^th  carbonic  acid.     But  as  sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 

'^  .^^7  frequently  supplied  by  springs,  gypsum  may,  perhaps,  be  de- 

*^^^^*^«d  largely  in  certain  seas  and  lakes.      Among  other  gypseous 

P"*^oipitate8  at  present  known  on  the-  land,  I  may  mention  those  of 

/*^^n,  near  Vienna,  which  feed  the  public  bath.     Some  of  these  sup- 

^  ^   singly  from  600  to  1000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour,  and  deposit 

^15^^  powder,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lime  with  sulphur 

**  ^    Muriate  of  lime.*     The  thermal  waters  of  Aix,  in  Savoy,  in  passing 

-.^^>3gh  strata  of  Jurassic  limestone,  turn  them  into  gypsum  or  sulphate 

^        *ime.     In  the  Andes,  at  the  Puenta  del  Inca,  Lieutenant  Brand 

»        *^^  a  thermal  spring  at  the  temperature  of  91°  Fahr.,  containing  a 

Sfc^  proportion  of  gypsum  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  other  ingredi- 


^^  .  (XPteTost,  Etsai  8ur  la  OoDstitution  Physique  du  Bassin  de  Vienne,  p.  10. 
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eDts.*  Many  of  the  mberal  springs  of  Iceland,  sajrs  Mr.  R.  B 
deposit  gyp8um,f  and  sulphureous  acid  gas  escapes  plentiful!} 
them  as  from  the  volcanoes  of  the  same  island.  It  may^  indeed,  I 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  mineral  substances  dissolved 
springs  agree  very  closely  with  those  which  are  disengaged  in  a  g 
form  from  the  craters  of  active  volcanoes. 

Siliceous  springs, — Azores, — In  order  that  water  should  hold 
large  quantity  of  silica  in  solution,  it  seems  necessary  that  it  shot 
raised  to  a  high  temperature.^  The  hot  springs  of  the  Yal) 
Femas,  in  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  rising  through  voloanie  rock 
cipitate  vast  quantities  of  siliceous  sinter.  Around  the  curcular  b 
the  largest  spring,  which  is  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  in  dia 
alternate  layers  are  seen  of  a  coarser  variety  of  sinter  mixed  wit) 
including  grass,  ferns,  and  reeds,  in  different  states  of  petrifjactia 
some  instances,  alumina,  which  is  likewise  deposited  from  tl 
waters,  is  the  mineralizing  material.  Branches  of  the  same  ferns 
now  flourish  in  the  island  are  found  completely  petrified,  preservi 
same  appearance  as  when  vegetating,  except  that  they  acquire  a 
gray  color.  Fragments  of  wood,  and  one  entire  bed  from  three 
feet  in  depth,  composed  of  reeds  now  common  in  the  bUmd/hn 
come  completely  mineralized. 

The  most  abundant  variety  of  siliceous  sinter  occurs  in  layers, 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  accumulated  on  each  otbei 
to  the  height  of  a  foot  and  upwards,  and  constituting  parallel,  & 
the  most  part  horizontal,  strata  many  yards  in  extent.  This  sini 
often  a  beautiful  semi-opalescent  lustre.  A  recent  breccia  is  \ 
the  act  of  forming,  composed  of  obsidian,  pumice,  and  scons,  cat 
by  siliceous  sinter.§ 

Oeysers  of  Iceland. — But  the  hot  springs  in  various  parts  of  L 
particularly  the  celebrated  geysers,  afford  the  most  remarkable  es 
of  the  deposition  of  silex.)  The  circular  reservoirs  into  which  th 
sers  fall,  are  lined  in  the  interior  with  a  variety  of  opal,  and  roo: 
edges  with  sinter.  The  plants  incrusted  with  the  latter  snbstanc 
much  the  same  appearance  as  those  incrusted  with  calcareoos  t 
our  own  coimtry.  They  consist  of  various  grasses,  the  boi 
(Equisetum),  and  leaves  of  the  bu-ch-tree,  which  are  the  most  cc 
of  all,  though  no  trees  of  this'  species  now  exist  in  the  snrroi 
country.  The  petrified  stems  also  of  the  birch  occur  in  a  state 
resembling  agatized  wood.^ 

By  analysis  of  the  water,  Mr.  Faraday  has  ascertamed  that  th< 
tipn  of  the  silex  is  promoted  by  the  presence  of  the  alkali,  soda 
suggests  that  the  deposition  of  silica  in  an  insoluble  state  takes 
partly  because  the  water  when  cooled  by  exposure  to  the  air  is 

♦  Travels  across  the  Andes,  p.  240.  f  Annaleo  der  Chem.  1847. 


Daubeny  on  Volcanoes,  p.  222. 


I  Dr.  Webster  on  the  Hot  Springs  of  Furnas,  Ed.  PhiL  Joum.  voL  vi  p. 
See  a  cut  of  the  Icelandic  geyser,  chap.  82. 
M,  Bobert^  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Q^oL  de  France,  torn.  viL  p.  IL 
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to  retain  as  much  silica  as  when  it  issues  from  the  earth  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  180**  or  190°  Fahr. ;  and  partly  because  the  evaporation  of  the 
^Hter  decomposes  the  compound  of  silica  and  soda  which  previously 
existed.  This  last  change  is  probably  hastened  by  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmosphere  uniting  with  the  soda.  The  alkali,  when  disunited 
from  the  silica,  would  readily  be  dissolved  in  and  removed  by  running 
water.* 

Alineral  waters,  even  when  charged  with  a  smail  proportion  of  silica, 
9m  those  of  Ischia,  may  supply  certain  species  of  corals,  sponges,  and  in- 
fnsoria,  with  matter  for  their  silicejus  secretions  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  rivers  obtain  silex  in  solution  from  another  and  far  more  general 
■onrcc,  namely,  the  decomposition  of  felspar.  When  this  mineral, 
which  18  80  abundant  an  ingredient  in  the  hypogene  and  trappean  rocks, 
haa  dismtegrated,  it  is  found  that  the  residue,  called  porcelain  clay,  con- 
tains a  small  proportion  only  of  the  silica  which  existed  in  the  original 
felspar,  the  other  part  having  been  dissolved  arid  removed  by  water.f 

ferruginous  springs. — The  waters  of  almost  all  springs  contain  some 
ivon  in  solution ;  and  it  is  a  fact  familiar  to  all,  that  many  of  them  are 
so  copiously  impregnated  with  this  metal,  as  to  stain  the  rocks  or  herb- 
age through  which  they  pass,  and  to  bind  together  sand  and  gravel  into 
•olid  masses.     We  may  naturally,  then,  conclude  that  this  iron,  which 
is  constantly  conveyed  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  into  lakes  and  seas, 
*iid  ^hich  does  not  escape  again  from  them  into  the  atmosphere  by 
^▼aporation,  must  act  as  a  coloring  and  cementing  principle  in  the  sub- 
aqueous deposits  now  in  progress.     Geologists  are  aware  that  many 
ancient  sandstones  and  conglomerates  are  bound  together  or  colored 
by  iron. 

■Brine  springs. — So  great  is  the  quantity  of  muriate  of  soda  in  some 

springs,  that  they  yield  one-fourth  of  their  weight  in  salt.     They  are 

"•'ely,  however,  so  saturated,  and  generally  contain,  intermixed  with 

■•J*f  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  other  mineral  inrrre- 

dienta.     The  brine  springs  of  Cheshire  are  the  richest  in  our  country ; 

those  of  Northwich  being  almost  saturated.     Those  of  Barton  also,  in 

*^**>ca8hire,  and  Droitwich  in  Worcestershire,  are  extremely  rich. J    They 

^^^  known  to  have  flowed  for  more  than  1000  years,  and  the  quantity 

^  salt  which  they  have  carried  into  the  Severn  and  Mersey  must  be 

•■■onnoos.    These  brine  springs  rise  up  through  ptrata  of  sandstone  and 

'^  niaii,  which  contain  large  beds  of  rock  salt.     The  origin  of  the  brine, 

^nerefore,  may  be  derived  in  this  and  many  other  instances  from  beds  of 

****n  salt;  but  as  muriate  of  soda  is  one  of  the  products  of  volcanic 

Emanations  and  of  springs  in  volcanic  regions,  the  original  source  of  salt 

*"*▼  be  as  deep  seated  as  that  of  lava. 

™^oy  spnngs  in  Sicily  contain  muriate  of  soda,  and  the  "  fiume  salso,'* 

4    ^'^*^<>Wi»  Iceland,  p.  209. 
PfcT-  See  Lyell's  ManoaJ  of  Elemintary  Geology :  and  Dr.  Turner,  Jam.  Ed  New 
±    /^^r^  No.  xxjL  p.  246 
*    ^^  -Horner,  Qeol.  Trans,  vol  ii  p.  94. 
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{mrticular,  is  impregnated  witb^  ki^  a  quantity*  Utrni  eaUlft  i 
>  drink  of  it.     A  hot  spring,  rising  thriHigh  graiute,  at  finil  la 
I  Anvergne,  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  manj»  oontainiiig  a  Inge  ]fe0r 
^rtion  of  muriate  of  soda,  together  with  magnesia  and  fJlibet  mfpt^ 
dients.* 

Carbonated  iprm^i. — Auvergns. — Carbonic  acid  gas  is  veiy  plaotiftdlf 
disengaged  from  springs  in  almost  all  countries,  but  particidarlj  neas 
acttye  or  extmct  volcanoes.  This  elastic  fluid  has  the  property  of  4 
posing  many  of  the  hardest  rocks  with  which  it  comes  in  eootaet^  y 
ularly  that  numerous  class  in  whose  composition  felspar  ii  an  ingrodiqntii 
It  renders  the  oxide  of  iron  soluble  in  water,  and  contribotea^  aa  waa 
before  stated,  to  the  solution  of  calcareous  matter.  In  ^ 
these  gaseous  emanations  are  not  confined  to  springs,  but  rise  up  m  \ 
state  of  pure  gas  from  the  soil  in  various  places.  The  Grotto  dd  < 
near  Naples,  affords  an  example,  and  prod^jions  quantitiea  an 
annually  disengaged  from  every  part  of  the  limagne  d'AuveigiMfp  i 


it  appears  to  have  been  developed  in  equal  quantity  from  tim^  vmxnvt- 
morial.  As  the  acid  is  invisible,  it  is  not  observed,  except  an  ezc^vntton 
be  made,  wherein  it  immediately  accumulates,  so  that  it  wiD  exUngni^b 
a  candle.  There  are  some  springs  in  this  district^  where  the  water  b 
seen  bubbling  and  boiling  up  with  much  noise,  in  conseqaenoe  of  the 
abundant  disengagement  of  this  gas.  In  the  environs  of  Podt-Olbaudv 
not  far  from  Clermont,  a  rock  bebnging  to  the  gneiss  formation,  in  which 
•lead-mines  are  worked,  has  been  found  to  be  quite  saturated  wHh  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  which  is  constantly  disengaged.  The  carbonates  of  iron, 
lime,  and  manganese  are  so  dissolved,  that  the  rock  is  rendered  soft,  and 
the  quartz  alone  remains  unattacked.f  Not  far  off  is  the  small  volcanb 
cone  of  Chaluzet,  which  once  broke  up  through  the  gndse,  and  wmX 
forth  a  lava  stream. 

Supposed  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid. — ^Prof.  Bischoff  m  his  history 
of  volcanoes,!  has  shown  what  enormous  quantities  of  carbonic  nerd  ga» 
are  exhaled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  extinct  craters  of  the  Rhine  (in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Laacher-see,  for  example,  and  the  Eifel),  &nd  iilso 
in  the  mineral  springs  of  Nassau  and  other  countries,  where  there  an;  no 
immediate  traces  of  volcanic  action.     It  would  be  easy  to  calctikt^^  in 
how  short  a  period  the  solid  carbon,  thus  emitted  from  the  interior  of  tbe^ 
earth  in  an  invisible  form,  would  amount  to  a  quantity  as  great  aa  eoiiU 
be  obtained  from  the  trees  of  a  large  forest,  and  how  many  tbomand - 
years  would  be  required  to  supply  the  materials  of  a  dense  seam  of  poi^ 
coal  from  the  same  source.     Geologists  who  favor  the  doctrine  of  tlift-- 
former  existence  of  an  atmosphere  higl^ly  charged  with  carbonio  aeid,  mt 
the  period  of  the  ancient  coal-plants,  have  not  sufficiently  reflected-  no 
the  continual  disengagement  of  carbon,  which  is  taking  place  in.a  gaae 
ous  form  from  springs,  as  also  in  a  free  state  from  the  ground  and  froic 

♦  Ann.  de  TAuverffnc,  tome  L  p.  284.  • 

IAnn.  Scient.  de  FAuvergne,  tome  it    Jane,  1829L 
JBdinb.  New  Phil.  Joura.    OcL  1889. 
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olo^nic  craters  into  the  air.    We  know  that  all  plants  are  now  engaged 
L        secreting  carbon,  and  many  thousands  of  large  trees  are  annually 
czm^Kt^ed  down  by  great  rivers,  and  buried  in  their  alluvial  deposits  ;  but 
^^one  we  can  assume  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  which  becomes  per- 
ft.£&a«ntly  locked  up  in  the  earth  by  such  agency  will  bring  about  an 
sntial  change  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  we  must 
•    sure  that  the  trees  annually  buried  contain  more  carbon  than  is  given 
t-t  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  in  the  same  lapse  of  time.    Bvery  large 
covered  by  a  dense  mass  of  peat,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  fact, 
.Ixat  several  million  tons  of  carbon  have  been  taken  from  the  air,  by  the 
po-wers  of  vegetable  life,  and  stored  up  in  the  earth's  crust,  a  large 
quantity  of  oxygen  having  been  at  the  same  time  set  free ;  but  we  can- 
xkot  infer  from  these  circumstances,  that  the  constitution  of  the  atmos- 
pViere  has  been  'materially  deranged,  until  we  have  data  for  estimating 
t^ie  nte  ai  which  dead  animal  and  vegetable  substances  arc  daily  putre- 
tyuig,— oi^anic  remains  and  various  calcareous  rocks  decomposing,  and 
volcanic  regions  emitting  fresh  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas.     That  the 
iDoent  carboniferous  period  was  one  of  vast  duration  all  geologists  are 
ignsed ;  instead,  therefore,  of  supposing  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in 
tbeiirat  that  epoch,  for  the  support  of  a  peculiar  flora,  we  may  imagine 
Time  to  have  multiplied  the  quantity  of  carbon  given  out  annually  by 
mineral  springs,  volcanic  craters,  and  other  sources,  until  the  component 
ekments  of  any  given  number  of  coal-seams  had  been  evolved  from  be- 
low, without  any  variation  tiiking  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmosr 
pliere.    It  has  been  too  common,  in  reasoning  on  this  question,  to  com- 
pote the  loss  of  carbon  by  the  volume  of  coal  stored  up  in  the  ancient 
strata,  and  to  take  no  account  of  the  annual  gain,  by  the  restoration  of 
carbonic  acid  to  the  atmosphere,  through  the  machinery  above  alluded  to.* 
Ditinkgrating  effects  of  carbonic  acid. — The  disintegration  of  granite 
is  ft  striking  feature  of  large  districts  in  Auvergne,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Clermont.     This  decay  was  called  by  Doloraieu,  "  la 
mftlftdie  du  granite ;"  and  the  rock  may  with  propriety  be  siJfd  to  have 
ike  rot,  for  it  crumbles  to  pieces  in  the  hand.     The  phenomenon  may, 
"vrrthout  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  the  continual  disengagement  of  carbonic 
mtad  gas  from  numerous  fissures. 

Is  the  plains  of  the  Po,  between  Verona  and  Parma,  especially  at 
^Vllla  franca,  south  of  Mantua,  I  obsen'cd  great  beds  of  alluvium,  con- 
skting  chiefly  of  primar}'  pebbles,  percolated  by  spring-water,  charged 
wlh  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid  in  great  abundance.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  incrusted  with  calc-sinter ;  and  the  rounded  blocks  of 
gotM,  which  have  all  the  outward  appearance  of  solidity,  have  been  so 
disintegrated  by  the  carbonic  acid  as  readily  to  fall  to  pieces. 

The  subtraction  of  many  of  the  elements  of  rocks  by  the  solvent  power 
of  carbonic  acid,  ascending  both  in  a  gaseous  state  and  mixed  with 
spriog' water  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  must  be  one  of  the  most  powerful 

•  Sec  LyelVa  Travels  in  N.  America,  vol.  L  p.  160. 
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sources  of  those  miernal  changes  and  rearrangements  of  parUele^ 
often  observed  in  strata  of  every  age.  The  calcareous  matter,  for  < 
ample,  of  shells,  is  often  entirely  removed  and  replaced  by  carbonate 
iron,  pyrites,  silex,  or  some  other  ingredient,  such  as  minend  mM 
usually  contain  in  solution.  It  rarely,  happens,  except  m  limesto 
rocks,  that  the  carbonic  acid  can  dissolve  all  the  constituent  parts  of  ft 
mass ;  and  for  this  reason,  probably,  calcareous  rocks  are  almoet  t 
only  ones  in  which  great  caverns  and  long  winding  passages  are  fonii 

Petroleum  springs. — Spnngs  of  which  the  waters  contain  a  miztv 
of  petroleum  and  the  various  minerals  allied  to  it,  as  bitumen,  naphtl 
asphaltum,  and  pitch,  are  very  numerous,  and  are,  in  many  cases,  u 
doubtedly  connected  with  subterranean  fires,  which  raise  or  sablime  t 
more  subtle  parts  of  the  bituminous  matters  contained  in  rocks.  Uai 
springs  m  the  teriitory  of  Modena  and  Parma,  in  Italy,  produce  peti 
leum  in  abundance ;  but  the  most  powerful,  perhaps,  yet  known,  a 
those  on  the  Irawadi,  in  the  Burman  empire.  In  one  locality  there  a 
said  to  be  520  wells,  which  yield  annually  400,000  hogsheads  of  peti 
leum.* 

Pitch  lake  of  Trinidad, — Fluid  bitumen  is  seen  to  ooze  bom  t 
bottom  of  the  sea;  on  both  sides  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  to  li 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Near  Cape  La  Braye  there  is  a  Tort 
which,  in  stormy  weather,  according  to  Captain  Mallet,  gashes  €H 
raising  the  water  five  or  six  feet,  and  covers  the  surface  for  a  considei 
ble  space  with  petroleum,  or  tar ;  and  the  same  author  quotes  Gnmil 
as  stating,  in  his  "  Description  of  the  Orinoco,"  that  about  seventy  jei 
ago,  a  spot  of  land  on  the  western  coast  of  Trinidad,  near  half-way  I 
tween  the  capital  and  an  Indian  village,  sank  suddenly,  and  was  imn 
diately  replaced  by  a  small  lake  of  pitch,  to  the  great  terror  of  t 
inhabitants.! 

It  is  probable  that  the  great  pitch  lake  of  Trinidad  owes  its  anpn 
a  similar  cause ;  and  Dr.  Nugent  has  justly  remarked,  that  in  that  d 
trict  all  tSie  circumstances  are  now  combined  from  which  depoMis 
pitch  may  have  originated.  The  Orinoco  has  for  ages  been  roUi 
down  great  quantities  of  woody  and  vegetable  bodies  into  the  sniroin! 
ing  sea,  where,  by  the  influence  of  currents  and  eddies,  tiiey  may 
arrested  and  accumulated  in  particular  places.  The  frequent  oceurrei 
of  earthquakes  and  other  indications  of  volcanic  action  in  those  ps: 
lend  countenance  to  the  opinion,  that  these  vegetable  substanoes  m 
have  undergone,  by  the  agency  of  subterranean  fire,  those  transfStnn 
tions  and  chemical  changes  which  produce  petroleum ;  and  this  mi 
by  the  same  causes,  be  forced  up  to  the  surface,  where,  by  exposure 
the  air,  it  becomes  inspissated,  and  forms  the  different  varieties  of  pi 
and  earthy  pitch,  or  asphaltum,  so  abundant  in  the  island.^ 

*  Symes,  Embaasy  to  Ava,  vol  il  GeoL  Trans,  second  series,  vol  iL  pari  iS 
188. 

J  Dr.  Nugent,  Geol.  Trans,  vol  i.  p.  69. 
Ibid.  p.  67. 
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It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  finer  particlee 
aod  the  more  crystalline  substances,  found  in  sedimentary  rocks  of  dif- 
rerent  ages,  are  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  are  now  held  in  so- 
limtion  by  springs,  while  the  coarser  materials  bear  an  equally  strong 
riesenblance  to  the  pebbles  and  sedimentary  matter  carried  down  by 
ZjfvrTCDtA  and  rivers.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  only 
during  inundations,  when  the  muddy  sediment  is  apparent,  that  rivers 
nxe  busy  in  conveying  solid  matter  to  the  sea,  but  that  even  when  their 
"vratierB  are  perfectly  transparent,  they  are  annually  bearing  along  vast 
I  of  carbon,  lime,  and  silica  to  the  ocean. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

REPRODUCTIVE   EFFECTS    OF    RIVERS. 


Ua  deltis — Growth  of  the  delta  of  the  Upper  Rhine  in  the  Lake  of  GeDera-  — 
ComputBtioD  of  the  age  of  deltas — Recent  deposits  in  Lake  Superior — Deltas 
cfinlaQd  seas — Course  of  the  Po — Artificial  embankments  of  the  Po  and  Adige 
— Ddtt  oi  the  Po,  and  other  rivers  entering  the  Adriatic — Rapid  conversion  of 
tint  gulf  into  land — Mineral  characters  of  the  new  deposits — Marine  delta  ot 
ths  Rhone — Various  proofs  of  its  increcje — Stony  nature  of  its  deposits — Coast 
«fAns  Minor— Delta  of  thjD  Nile. 

DELTAS   IN   LAKES. 

I  BAvi  already  spoken  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  action  of  mnning 
wafer,  and  of  the  denuding  power  of  rivers,  but  we  can  only  form  a 
joBt  conception  of  the  excavating  and  removing  force  exerted  by  such 
bodies  of  water,  when  we  have  the  advantage  of  examining  the  repro- 
dnctive  effects  of  the  same  agents :  in  other  words,  of  beholding  in  a 
palpable  form  the  aggregate  amount  of  matter,  which  they  have  thrown 
down  at  certain  points  in  their  alluvial  plains,  or  in  the  basins  of  lakes 
and  seas^  Tet  it  will  appear,  when  we  consider  the  action  of  currents, 
that  the  growth  of  deltas  affords  a  very  inadequate  standard  by  which 
to  measure  the  entire  carrying  power  of  running  water,  since  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  fluviatile  sediment  b  swept  far  out  to  sea. 

Deltas  may  be  divided  into,  first,  those  which  are  formed  in  lakes ; 
•eeondly,  those  in  island  seas,  where  the  tides  are  almost  impercepti- 
ble ;  and,  thirdly,  those  on  the  borders  of  the  ocean.     The  most  charac- 
teristic distinction  between  the  lacustrine  and  marine  deltas  consists  in 
'  tbe  Bttore  of  the  organic  remains  which  become  imbedded  in  their 
deposits;  for,  in  the  case  of  a  lake,  it  is  obvious  that  these  must 
eonsist  exclusively  of  such  genera  of  animals  as  inhabit  the  land  or 
tbe  waters  of  a  river  or  a  lake ;  wh  ?reas,  in  the  other  case,  there  will 
be  an  admixture,  and  most  frequently  a  predominance,  of  animals  which 
inbabift  salt  water.     In  regard,  however,  to  the  distribution  of  inorganic 
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matter,  Uie  deposits  of  lakes  and  seas  are  formed  under  very  analogou 
circumstances. 

Lake  of  Geneva, — ^Lakes  exemplify  the  first  reproductive  operation 
in  which  rivers  are  engaged  when  they  convey  the  detritus  of  rock 
and  the  ingredients  of  mineral  springs  from  mountamous  re^ons.  Th< 
accession  of  new  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  ai  the  upper  end  o 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  or  the  Leman  Lake,  presents  us  with  an  ezampl< 
of  a  considerable  thickness  of  strata  which  have  accumulated  since  thi 
historical  era.  This  sheet  of  water  is  about  thirty-seven  miles  long,  an( 
its  breadth  is  from  two  to  eight  miles.  The  shape  of  the  bottom  i 
very  irregular,  the  depth  having  been  found  by  late  measurements  U 
vary  from  20  to  160  fathoms.*  The  Rhone,  where  it  enters  at  the  uppei 
end,  is  turbid  and  discolored ;  but  its  waters,  where  it  issues  at  th( 
town  of  Geneva,  are  beautifully  clear  and  transparent.  An  anden 
town,  called  Port  Vallais  (Portus  Valesiae  of  the  Romans),  once  situatec 
at  the  water's  edge,  at  the  upper  end,  is  now  more  than  a  mile  and  \ 
half  inland — this  intervening  alluvial  tract  having  i  been  acquired  ii 
about  eight  centuries.  The  remainder  of  the  deltd  consists  of  a  flfl 
alluvial  plain,  about  five  or  six  miles  in  length,  composed  of  sand  an 
mud,  a  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  full  of  marshes. 

Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  found,  after  numerous  soundings  in  all  part 
of  the  lake,  that  there  was  a  pretty  uniform  depth  of  from  120  to  16( 
fathoms  throughout  the  central  region,  and  on  approaching  the  deltc 
the  shallowing  of  the  bottom  began  to  be  very  sensible  at  a  distanc 
of  about  a  mile  and  three  quarters  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone 
for  a  line  drawn  from  St.  Gingoulph  to  Vevey  gives  a  mean  dept 
of  somewhat  less  than  600  feet,  and  from  that  part  of  the  Rhoni 
the  fluviatile  mud  is  always  found  along  the  bottom.f  We  may  stati 
therefore,  that  the  new  strata  annually  produced  are  thrown  dow 
upon  a  slope  about  two  miles  in  length  ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  tli 
great  depth  of  the  lake,  the  new  deposits  are  inclined  at  so  slight  a 
angle,  that  the  dip  of  the  beds  would  be  termed,  in  ordinary  geologioi 
language,  horizontal. 

The  strata  probably  consist  of  alternations  of  finer  and  coarser  pa] 
tides  ;  for,  during  the  hotter  months  from  April  to  August,  when  tl 
snows  melt,  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  river  are  greatest,  and  lar;§ 
quantities  of  sand,  mud,  vegetable  matter,  and  drift-wood  are  intn 
duced ;  but  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  influx  is  comparative] 
feeble,  so  much  so,  that  the  whole  lake,  according  to  Saussure,  stanc 
six  feet  lower.  If,  then,  we  could  obtain  a  section  of  the  accumalatic 
formed  in  the  last  eight  centuries,  we  should  see  a  great  series  < 
strata,  probably  from  600  to  900  feet  thick  (the  supposed  origin 
depth  of  the  head  of  the  lake),  and  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  ii 
cUned  at  a  very  slight  angle.     In  the  mean  time,  a  great  number  i 


*  De  la  Beche,  Ed.  PhiL  Joum.  vol.  u.  p.  107.    Jan.  1820. 
t  Pe  la  Beohe,  BiS. 
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smaller  deltas  are  growing  around  the  borders  of  the  lake,  at  the 
iDOuths  of  rapid  torrents,  which  pour  in  large  .masses  of  sand  and  peb- 
Ues.  The  body  of  water  in  these  torrents  is  too  small  to  enable  them 
to  spread  out  the  transported  matter  over  so  extensive  an  area  as  tho 
I^lione'  does.  Thus,  for  example,  there  is  a  depth  of  eighty  fathoms 
-wnLthln  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  immediately  opposite  the  great  torrent 
-wliich  enters  east  of  Ripaille,  so  that  the  dip  of  the  strata  in  that  minor 
«Idta  must  be  about  four  times  as  great  as  those  deposited  by  the  main 
'w-i'ver  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lake.* 

CTknmological  computations  of  the  age  of  deltas. — The  capacity  of  this 

boftsin  being  now  ascertained,  it  would  be  an  interesting  subject  of  in- 

qiury,  to  determine  in  ^hat  number  of  years  the  Leman  Lake  will  be 

^dCSKt-verted  into  dry  land.     It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  obtam  the 

^tlements  for  such  a  calculation,  so  as  to  approximate  at  least  to  the 

<^iiajatity  of  time  required  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  result.     The 

v&^uxxiber  of-  cubic  feet  of  water  annually  discharged  by  the  river  into  the 

Isilco  bemg  estimated,  experiments  might  be  made  in  the  winter  and 

swiix&iner  months,  to  determine  the  proportion  of  matter  held  in  sus- 

Tpt^mesKixi  or  in  chemical  solution  by  the  Rhone.     It  would  be  also  neces- 

■^17'  to  allow  for  the  heavier  matter  drifted  along  at  the  bottom,  which 

"Dttiglit  be  estimated  on  hydrostatical  principles,  when  the  average  size  of 

"^"C  gravel  and  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  stream  at  diflferent  seasons 

^^'^  known.     Supposing  all  the^e  observations  to  have  been  made,  it 

^^onld  be  more  easy  to  calculate  the  future  than  the  former  progress  of 

"^ne  delta,  because  it  would  be  a  laborious  task  to  ascertain,  with  any 

"^gr^'ee  of  precision,  the  original  depth  and  extent  of  that  part  of  the 

■*ke  which  is  already  filled  up.     Even  if  this  information  were  actually 

wUuned  by  borings,  it  would  only  enable  us  to  approximate  within  a 

f^rtain  number  of  centuries  to  the  time  when  the  Rhone  began  to  form 

'^    present  delta ;  but  this  would  not  give  us  the  date  of  the  origin  of 

|ne  Leman  Lake  in  its  present  form,  because  the  river  may  have  flowed 

''•to  it  for  thousands  of  years,  without  importing  any  sediment  whatever. 

oucH  would  have  been  the  case,  if  the  waters  had  first  passed  through  a 

^hain  of  upper  lakes ;  and  that  this  was  actually  the  fact,  seems  indicated 

^y  ^He  course  of  the  Rhone  between  Martigny  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 

*ncl,  still  more  decidedly,  by  the  channels  of  many  of  its  principal  feeders. 

-*^  ve  ascend,  for  example,  the  valley  through  which  the  Dranse  flows, 

'^^  find  that  it  consists  of  a  succession  of  basins,  one  above  the  other,  in 

^cli  of  which  there  is  a  wide  expanse  of  flat  alluvial  lands,  separated 

JJ[J^^*>  the  next  basin  by  a  rocky  gorge,  once  perhaps  the  barrier  of  a  lake. 

®   Hver  seems  to  have  filled  these  lakes,  one  after  the  other,  and  to 

l-^^  Partially  cut  through  the  barriers,  some  of  which  it  is  still  gradu- 

^^  ^  ^J'oding  to  a  greater  depth.    Before,  therefore,  we  can  pretend  even 

x^  ^^^^rd  a  conjecture  as  to  the  era  at  which  the  principal  delta  of  Lake 

^^^*l  or  any  other  delta  commenced,  we  must  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 

«  De  la  Beche,  BIS. 
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ed  with  the  geographical  features  and  geological  history  of  the  wbol 
system  of  higher  valleys  which  communicate  with  the  main  stream,  an 
all  the  changes  which  they  have  undergone  since  the  last  series  of  ooi 
vulsions  which  agitated  and  altered  the  face  of  the  country. 

Lake  Superior, — Lake  Superior  is  the  largest  body  of  freshwater  i 
the  world,  being  above  1700  geographical  miles  in  circumference  whe 
we  follow  the  sinuosities  of  its  coasts,  and  its  length,  on  a  curved  lii 
drawn  through  its  centre,  being  more  than  400,  and  its  extreme  breadt 
above  150  geographical  miles.  Its  surface  is  nearly  as  large  as  tl 
whole  of  England.  Its  average  depth  t  mes  from  80  to  150  fathomi 
but,  according  to  Captain  Bayfield,  there  is  reason  to  thinb  that  i 
greatest  depth  would  not  be  overrated  at  200  fathoms,  so  that  its  botto! 
i^  in  some  parts,  nearly  600  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic,  its  an 
fAce  being  about  as  much  above  it.  There  are  appearances  in  diffiaro 
parts  of  this,  as  of  the  other  Canadian  lakes,  leading  us  to  infer  that  i 
wa.'irs  formerly  occupied  a  higher  level  than  they  reach  at  present;  f< 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  present  shores,  parallel  lines  of  roUc 
stones  and  shells  are  seen  rising  one  above  the  other,  like  the  seata  < 
an  amphitheatre.  These  ancient  lines  of  shingle  are  exactly  similar  \ 
the  present  beaches  in  most  bays,  and  they  often  attain  an  elevatioii  < 
40  or  50  feet  above  the  present  level.  As  the  heaviest  gales  of  win 
do  not  raise  the  waters  more  than  three  or  four  feet,  the  elevated  beaehc 
have  by  some  been  referred  to  the  subsidence  of  the  lake  at  former  p< 
nods,  in  consequence  of  the  wearing  down  of  its  barrier ;  by  others  t 
the  upraising  of  the  shores  by  earthquakes,  like  those  whfch  have  pre 
duced  similar  phenomena  on  the  coast  of  Chili. 

The  streams  which  discharge  their  waters  into  Lake  Superior  are  sei 
eral  hundred  in  number,  without  reckoning  those  of  smaller  siie ;  an 
the  quantity  of  water  supplied  by  them  is  many  times  greater  than  thii 
discharged  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  the  only  outlet.  The  evaporatioc 
therefore,  is  very  great,  and  such  as  might  be  expected  from  so  vast  a 
ext**nt  of  surface.  On  the  northern  side,  which  is  encircled  by  primar 
mountains,  the  rivers  sweep  in  many  large  boulders  with  smaller  gnw 
and  sand,  chieHy  composed  of  granitic  and  trap  rocks.  There  are  als 
currents  in  the  lake  in  various  directions,  caused  by  the  continued  prevs 
lence  of  strong  winds,  and  to  their  influence  wc  may  attribute  the  ^ 
fusion  of  finer  mud  far  and  wide  over  great  areas ;  for  by  numerou 
soundings  made  during  Captain  Bayfield's  survey,  it  was  ascertaine 
that  the  bottom  consists  generally  of  a  very  adhesive  clay,  contaimni 
shells  of  the  species  at  present  existing  in  the  lake.  When  exposed  t 
the  air,  this  clay  immediately  becomes  indurated  in  so  great  a  d^ree,  a 
to  re(|uire  a  smart  blow  to  break  it.  It  effervesces  slightly  with  dilntai 
nitric  acid,  and  is  of  different  colors  in  different  parts  of  the  lake ;  in  on 
district  blue,  in  another  red,  and  in  a  third  white,  hardening  into  a  sul 
stance  resembling  pipeclay.*     From  these  statements,  the  geolc^^  wil 

*  Trans,  of  Lit  and  Hisi  So&  sf  Quebec,  vol  i.  p  5,  1829. 
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»t    fiul  to  remark  how  closely  these  recent  lacustrine  formations  in 

A^iaerica  resemble  the  tertiary  argillaceous  and  calcareous  marls  of  la- 

ciiatriQe  origia  in  Central  France.     In  both  cases  many  of  the  genera  of 

tthella  most  abundant,  as  Limnca  and  Planorbis,  are  the  same ;  and  in 

i^egaid  to  other  classes  of  organic  remains  there  must  be  the  closest 

analogy,  as  I  shall  endeavor  more  fully  to  explain  when  speaking  of  the 

imbedding  of  plants  and  animals  in  recent  deposits. 

DELTAS    OF   INLAND   SEAS. 

Ha?mg  thus  briefly  considered  some  of  the  lacustrine  deltas  now  in 
pnigress,  we  may  next  turn  our  attention  to  those  of  inland  seas. 

Course  of  the  Po. — The  Po  affords  an  instructive  example  of  the 
aaoner  in  which  a  great  river  bears  down  to  the  sea  the  matter  poured 
■to  it  by  a  multitude  of  tributaries  desceq^ing  from  lofty  chains  of 
■^win tains.     The  changes  gradually  effected  in  the  great  plain  of  North- 
ern Italy,  since  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic,  are  considerable.     Ex- 
^^^ve  lakes  and  marshes  have  been  gradually  filled  up,  as  those  near 
'■'•centia,  Parma,  and  Cremona,  and  many  have  been  drained  naturally 
V  the  deepening  of  the  beds  of  rivers.     Deserted  river-courses  are  not 
nnfrequejj^  as  that  of  the  Serio  Morto,  which  formerly  fell  into  the 
-Adda,  in  Lombardy.     TTie  Po  also  itself  has  often  deviated  from  its 
^^^•^e,  having  after  the  year  1390  deserted  part  of  the  territory  of 
Cremona,  and  invaded  that  of  Parma ;  its  old  channel  being  still  recog- 
nisable, and  bearing  the  name  of  Po  Morto.     There  is  also  an  old  chan- 
nel of  the  Po  in  the  territory  of  Parma,  called  Po  Vecchio,  which  was 
*"^ndoned  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  a  great  number  of  towns  were 
destroyed. 

-^^tifidal  embankments  of  Italian  rivers. — To  check  these  and  similar 

aberrations,  a  general  system  of  embankment  has  been  adopted ;  and 

^®  1*0,  Adige,  and  almost  all  their  tributaries,  are  now  confined  between 

"^^gb  artificial  banks.     The  increased  velocity  acquired  by  streams  thus 

^Oaed  in,  enables  them  to  convey  a  much  larger  portion  of  foreign  mat- 

^^  to  the  sea ;  and,  consequently,  the  deltas  of  the  Po  and  Adige  have 

ff^ned  far  more  rapidly  on  the  Adriatic  since  the  practice  of  embank- 

'"^^^nt  became  almost  universal.     But,  although  more  sediment  is  borne 

^^^  ^be  sea,  part  of  the  sand  and  mud,  which  in  the  natural  state  of 

nuigrg  ^Q^l^  \^  spread  out  by  annual  inundations  over,  the  plain,  now 

•nasidea  in  the  bottom  of  the  river-cTiannels ;  and  their  capacity  being 

^•"eby  diminished,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  inundations  in 

7*    'oliowing  spring,  to  extract  matter  from  the  bed,  and  to  add  it  to 

^   blinks  of  the  river.     Hence  it  happens  that  these  streams  now  tra- 

1?^  tlie  plain  on  the  top  of  high  mounds,  like  the  waters  of  aqueducts, 

Ht  Ferrara  the  surface  of  the  Po  has  become  more  elevated  than 

*'*^H>f8  of  the  houses.*     The  magnitude  of  these  barriers  is  a  subject 

♦  Prony,  see  Cuvier,  Disc.  Prelim,  p.  146. 
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of  inoieanng  expense  and  anxietyt  it  having  been  ■Dmetimaa  fiwpd  iwflea 
•aiy  to  pye  an  additimial  height  of  nearly  one  foot  to  the  banks  of  tto 
Adige  and  Po  in  a  ni^e  season.  * 

The  practice  of  embankment  was  adopted  on  soma  of  the  Italin' 
liTers  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century;  and  Dante,  writiD|^  ii  As 
bq^ing  of  the  fourteenth,  describes,  in  the  seventh  cfarele  of  hdiv » 
rivulet  of  tears  separated  from  a  boming  sandy  desert  by  em[ 
"  like  those  which,  between  Ghent  and  Bruges,  were  Faked 
ocean,  or  those  which  the  Paduans  had  erected  along  ibe 
defend  their  villas  on  the  melting  of  the  Alpine  snows." 


Quale  i  FiammiDghi  tra  Goznuite  e  Bmggia,       .  ;>.^^ 

Temendo  E  fiotto  che  in  ver  lor  s*avTeota, 
t  Fanno  lo  ichermo^  perdift  il  mir  si  loggia, 

»  E  quale  i  Padovan  Imigo  la  Brenta, 

Per  difen^  lor  ville  e  lor  eastelli,  ^«< 

Aiud  che  oEiBreiitaiia  il  ealdo  aenta;—  .;  -.*-^« 

Iftf^rnia,  Osnto  sr.  .\^^j 

In  the  Adriatic,  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Oulf  of  Trieste^  trftt^* 
the  Isonzo  enters,  down  to  the  south  of  Ravenna,  there  is  an  Tmirilih'- 
rupted  series  of  recent  accessions  of  land,  more  than  100  milea  in  Iflkigfl^' 
which,  within  the  last  2000  years,  have  increased  from  two  to  -ii^itilijr 
miles  in  breadth,  A  line  of  sand-bars  of  great  length  has  been  ftnjijd' 
nearly  all  along  the  western  coast  of  this  gulf,  inside  of  whioll  iil^ 
lagunes,  such  as  those  of  Venice,  and  the  large  lagune  of  Comaeolih/ 
20  miles  in  diameter.  Newly  deposited  mud  brought  down  by  &fr 
streams  ib  continually  lessening  the  depth  of  the  lagunes,  and  conv 
part  of  them  into  meadows.*  The  Isonzo,  Tagliamento,  Piave, 
Adige,  and  Po,  besides  many  other  inferior  rivers,  contribute  to  lUa' 
advance  of  the  coast-line  and  to  the  shallowing  of  the  lagunes  and  fho 
gulf. 

Delta  of  the  Po. — ^The  Po  and  thb  Adige  may  now  be  considered  as 
entering  by  one  common  delta,  for  two  branches  of  the  Adige  are  ooo- 
nected  with  arms  of  the  Po,  and  thus  the  principal  delta  has  beeii 
pushed  out  beyond  those  bars  which  separate  the  lagunes  from  the  Se^ 
The  rate  of  the  advance  of  this  new  land  has  been  accelerated,  as  bafim 
stated,  since  the  system  of  embanking  the  rivers  became  general,  espe* 
cially  at  that  point  where  the  Po  and  Adige  enter.  The  waters  are  no 
longer  permitted  to  spread  themselves  far  and  wide  over  the  plains^  sad 
to  leave  behind  them  the  larger  portion  of  their  sediment  Mountsiil 
torrents  also  have  become  more  turbid  since  the  clearing,  away  of  foih- 
ests,  which  once  clothed  the  southern  flanks  of  the  Alps.  It  is  caloto*^ 
latcd  that  the  mean  rate  of  advance  of  the  delta  of  the  Po  on  tUl' 
Adriatic  between  the  years  1200  and  1600  was  25  yards  or  metrass 
year,  whereas  the  mean  annual  gain  from  1600  to  1804  was  70  metra.f  * 

*  Sec  De  Beaumont,  G^olo^e  Pratique,  vol.  L  p.  828, 1844. 
f  Prony,  cited  by  Cuvier,  Dbcours  PrC'limin. 
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-A.dria  was  a  seaport  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  had,  in  ancient 
lesk  given  its  name  to  the  gulf;  it  b  now  about  twenty  Italian  miles 
^HAnd.  Ravenna  was  also  a  seaport,  and  is  now  about  four  miles  from 
k^^  maiD  sea.  Yet  even  before  the  practice  of  embankment  was  intro- 
.  vacsfid,  the  alluvium  of  the  Po  advanced  with  rapidity  on  the  Adriatic ; 
:^r  fipina,  a  very  ancient  city,  originally  built  in  the  district  of  Ravenna, 
^  ^lie  mouth  of  a  great  arm  of  the  Po,  was,  so  early  as  the  commence- 
cmM^t  of  our  era,  eleven  miles  distant  from  the  sea.* 

Sut  although  so  many  rivers  are  rapidly  converting  the  Adriatic  into 
^ndf  it  appears,  by  the  observations  of  M.  Morlot,  that  since  the  time 
:>C   t0he  Romans,  there  has  been  a  general  subsidence  of  the  coast  and 
k>e<I   of  this  sea  in  the  same  region  to  the  amount  of  five  feet,  so  that 
X^e  advance  of  the  new-made  land  has  not  been  so  fast  as  it  would  have 
"been  had  the  level  of  the  coast  remained  unaltered.     The  signs  of  a 
Tnoch  gp'eater  depression  anterior  to  the  histoggil  period  have  also  been 
\sroiight  to  light  by  an  Artesian  well,  bored  in  1847,  to  the  depth  of 
vwre  ihan  400  feet,  which  still  failed  to  penetrate  through  the  modom 
tbiriatile  deposit.     The  anger  passed  chiefly  through  beds  of  sand  and 
tky.  bat  at  four  several  depths,  one  of  them  very  near  the  bottom  of 
Hbe  excavation,  it  pierced  beds  of  turf,  or  accumulations  of  vegetable 
Mtter,  precisely  similar  to  those  now  formed  superficially  on  the  ex- 
treme borders  of  the  Adriatic.     Hence  we  learn  that  a  considerable 
veaof  what  was  once,  land  has  sunk  down  400  feet  in  the  course  of 

The  greatest  depth  of  the  Adriatic,  between  Dalmatia  and  the  mouths 

<rfthe  Po,  is  twenty- two  fathoms ;  but  a  large  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Trieste 

«d  the  Adriatic,  opposite  Venice,  is  less  than  twelve  fathoms  deep. 

Farther  to  the  south,  where  it  is  less  affected  by  the  influx  of  great 

nrers,  the  gulf  deepens  considerably.    Donati,  after  tlredging  the  bottom, 

discovered  the  new  deposits  to  consist  partly  of  mud  and  partly  of  rock, 

the  rock  being  formed  of  calcareous  matter,  incrusting  shells.     He  also 

ateertUDed,  that  particular  species  of  testacea  were  grouped  together  in 

certain  places,  and  were  becoming  slowly  incorporated  with  the  mud  or 

cdcareons  precipitates. {    Olivi,  also,  found  some  deposits  of  sand,  and 

othen  of  mud,  extending  half  way  across  the  gulf ;  and  he  states  that 

their  distribution  along  the  bottom  was  evidently  determined  by  the 

prerailiog  current.§     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  finer  sediment 

of  all  the  rivers  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  may  be  intermingled  by  the 

infloeneo  of  the  current ;  and  all  the  central  parts  of  the  gulf  may  be 

eonaidered  as  slowly  filling  up  with  horizontal  deposits,  similar  to  those 

of  the  Subapennine  hills,  and  containing  many  of  the  same  species  of 

tbfdh.    The  Po  merely  introduces  at  present  fine  sand  and  mud,  for  it 

earrieg  no  pebbles  farther  than  the  spot  where  it  joins  the  Trebia,  west 

of  Fiacenxa.      Near  the  northern  borders  of  the  bosin,  the  Isonzo, 

*  Bhwdii,  Cooch.  Fom.  Subap.  vol  i.  p.  118. 
f  Ardiiac,  Hutoire  des  Progi^s  de  hi  Geol.  1848,  vol.  it  p.  232. 
^  Brocdii,  Conch.  Foes.  Subap.  toL  I  p.  89.  §  Ibid.  toL  u.  pi  94. 
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Tagliamento,  and  many  other  streams,  are  forming  immense  bed 
sand  and  some  conglomerate ;  for  here  some  high  mountains  of  Al 
limestone  approach  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  hot-baths  of  Monfalcone  were  on 
of  several  islands  of  Alpine  limestone,  between  which  and  the  main! 
on  the  north,  was  a  channel  of  the  sea,  about  a  mile  broad.  This  c 
nel  is  now  converted  into  a  grassy  plain,  which  surrounds  the  isfamc 
all  sides.  Among  the  numerous  changes  on  this  coast,  we  find  tha 
present  channel  of  the  Isonzo  is  several  miles  to  the  west  of  its  ani 
bed,  in  part  of  which,  at  Ronchi,  the  old  Roman  bridge  which  crc 
the  Via  Appia  was  Jately  found  buned  in  fluviatile  silt. 

Marine  delta  of  the  Rhone, — ^The  lacustrine  delta  of  the  HboB 
Switzerland  has  already  been  considered  (p.  251),  its  contemporan 
marine  delta  may  now  be  described.  Scarcely  has  the  river  passed 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  before  Its  pure  waters  are  again  filled  with  : 
and  sediment  by  the  impetuous  Arve,  descending  from  the  highest  J 
and  bearing  along  in  its  current  the  granitic  detritus  annually  bio 
down  by  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  Rhone  afterwards  ree 
vast  contributions  of  transported  matter  from  the  Alps  of  Daapl 
and  the  primary  and  volcanic  mountains  of  Central  France ;  and  i 
at  length  it  enters  the  Mediterranean,  it  discolors  the  blue  watei 
that  sea  with  a  whitish  sediment,  for  the  distance  of  between  rix 
seven  miles,  throughout  which  space  the  current  of  fresh  water  is 
cepUble. 

Strabo*s  description  of  the  delta  is  so  inapplicable  to  its  present 
figuration,  as  to  attest  a  complete  alteration  in  the  physical  featur 
the  country  since  the  Augustan  age.  It  appears,  however,  that 
head  of  the  delta,  or  the  point  at  which  it  begins  to  ramify,  hat 
mained  unaltered  since  the  time  of  Pliny,  for  he  states  that  the  K 
divided  itself  at  Aries  into  two  arms.  This  is  the  case  at  present; 
of  the  branches,  the  western,  being  now  called  Le  Petit  Rhone,  w 
is  again  subdivided  before  entering  the  Mediterranean.  The  advan 
the  base  of  the  delta,  in  the  last  eighteen  centuries,  is  demonstratec 
many  curious  antiquarian  monuments.  The  most  striking  of  these  is 
great  and  unnatural  detour  of  the  old  Roman  road  from  Ugemui 
Beziers  (Boeterrcg)  which  went  round  by  Nismes  {Nemaunu). 
clear  that,  when  this  was  first  constructed,  it  was  impossible  to  pai 
a  direct  line,  as  now,  across  the  delta,  and  that  either  the  sea  or  mat 
intervened  in  a  tract  now  consisting  of  terra  firma.*  Astrue 
remarks,  that  all  the  places  on  low  lands,  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Roman  road  between  Nismes  and  Beeiers,  have  names  of  Celtic  oi 
evidently  given  to  them  by  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  wl 
as,  the  places  lying  south  of  that  road,  towards  the  sea,  have  nam 
Lalin  derivation,  and  were  clearly  founded  after  the  Roman  lang^ 
had  been  introduced. 

•  H6iD.  d'Astmc,  cited  by  Von  Ho£^  vol.  I  pi  288. 
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-Ajiother  proof,  also,  of  the  great  extent  of  land  which  has  come  into 
^scisCence  since  the  Romans  conquered  and  colonized  Gaul,  is  derived 
Jrx>m  the  fact,  that  the  Roman  writers  never  mention  the  thermal 
^wkten  of  Balanic  in  the  delta,  although  they  were  well  acquainted  with 
1io«e  of  Aix,  and  others  still  more  distant,  and  attached  great  import- 
k'nce  to  them,  as  they  invariahly  did  to  all  hot  springs.  The  waters  of 
Salaruc,  therefore,  must  have  formerly  issued  under  the  sea — a  com- 
vKMti  phenomenon  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  on  the 
Advance  of  the  delta  they  continued  to  flow  out  through  the  new 
deposits. 

Among  the  more  direct  proofs  of  the  increase  of  land,  we  find  that 

SiCeae,  described  under  the  appellation  of  Mesua  Collis  by  Pomponius 

^iCela»*  and  stated  by  him  to  be  nearly  an  island,  is  now  far  inland. 

ICotTO  Dame  des  Ports,  also,  was  a  harbor  in  898,  but  is  now  a  league 

the  shore.     Psalmodi   was  an  island  in  815,  and  is  now  two 

net  from  the  sea.     Several  old  lines  of  towers  and  sea-marks  occur 

m%  diflferent  distances  from  the  present  coast,  all  indicating  the  succes- 

t  retreat  of  the  sea,  for  each  line  has  in  its  turn  become  useless  to 

\ ;  which  may  well  be  conceived,  when  we  state  that  the  Tower 

of  "Hgnaax,  erected  on  the  shore  so  late  as  the  year  1737,  is  already  a 

vnle  remote  from  it.f 

By  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  currents  of  the  Mediterra- 

VMO,  driven  by  winds  from  the  south,  sand-bars  are  often  formed  across 

ttw  months  of  the  river ;  by  these  means  considerable  spaces  become 

Mded  off  from  the  sea,  and  subsequently  from  the  river  also,  when  it 

iUb  its  channels  of  efllux.     As  some  of  these  lagoons  are  subject  to 

tke  occasional  ingress  of  the  river  when  flooded,  and  of  the  sea  during 

item,  they  are  alternately  salt  and  fresh.     Others,  after  being  filled 

^  salt  water,  are  often  lowered  by  evaporation  till  they  become 

■ore  nit  than  the  sea ;  and  it  has  happened,  occasionally,  that  a  con- 

adenble  precipitate  of  muriate  of  soda  has  taken  place  in  these  natural 

akens.    During  the  latter  part  of  Napoleon's  career,  when  the  excise 

liws  were  enforced  with  extreme  rigor,  the  police  was  employed  tx> 

prevent  such  salt  from  being  used.     The  fluviatile  and  marine  shells 

melosed  m  these  small  lakes  often  live  together  in  brackish  water ;  but 

the  voeongenial  nature  of  the  fluid  usually  produces  a  dwarfish  sizo., 

mod  aometimes  gives  rise  to  strange  varieties  in  form  and  color. 

.    Captain  Smyth  in  his   survey  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 

feund  the  sea  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  to  deepen  gradually 

from  four  to  forty  fathoms,  within  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles, 

ov€r  which  the  discolored  fresh  water  extends  ;   so  that  the  inclination 

of  the  new  deposits  must  be  too  slight  to  be  appreciable  in  such  ar 

eitcni  of  section  as  a  geologist  usually  obtains  in  examining  ancient 

fbnnations.    When  the  wind  blew  from  the  southwest,  the  ships  em- 

•  Libi  il  c  V. 

f  Boadie,  Cbwo^nphie  et  Hist  de  Provence,  vol.  I  p.  28,  cited  by  Von  Hof^ 
foLipiS9a 
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ployed  in  the  suirey  were  obliged  to  quit  their  moorings ;  and  Whet 
they  returned,  the  new  sand-banks  in  the  delta  were  found  eo<vered 
over  with  a  great  abundance  of  marine  shelb.  By  this  means,  we  kani 
how  occasional  beds  of  drifted  marine  shells  may  become  inteninitiiMl 
with  freshwater  strata  at  a  river's  mouth. 

Stony  nature  of  its  deposits, — ^That  a  great  proportion,  at  laM, 
of  the  new  deposit  in  the  delta  of  the  Rhone  consists  of  rock,  and  mi 
of  loose  incoherent  matter,  is  perfectly  ascertained.  In  the  Musenai  it 
Montpelier  is  a  cannon  taken  up  from  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  tihe 
river,  imbedded  in  a  crystalline  calcareous  rock.  Large  masses,  abtv 
are  continually  taken  up  of  an  arenaceous  rock,  cemented  by  caleareoos 
matter,  including  multitudes  of  broken  shells  of  recent  spedes.  Tlie 
observations  lately  made  on  this  subject  corroborate  the  formor  state- 
ment of  Marsilli,  that  the  earthy  deposits  of  the  coast  of  Langaedoo  form 
a  stony  substance,  for  which  reason  he  ascribes  a  certain  bitaminovi, 
saline,  and  glutinous  nature  to  the  substances  brought  down  with  mid 
by  the  Rhone.*  If  the  number  of  mineral  springs  charged  with  car- 
bonate of  lime  which  fall  into  the  Rhone  and  its  feeders  in  difierent 
parts  of  France  be  considered,  we  shall  feel  no  surprise  at  the  lapidifi- 
cation  of  the  newly  deposited  sediment  in  this  delta.  It  should  be 
remembered,  that  the  fresh  water  introduced  by  rivers  being  lighter 
than  the  water  of  the  sea,  floats  over  the  latter,  and  remains  upon  the 
surface  for  a  considerable  distance.  Consequently  it  is  exposed  to 
as  much  evaporation  as  the  waters  of  a  lake ;  and  the  area  over  which 
the  river-water  is  spread,  at  the  junction  of  great  rivers  and  the  lea, 
may  well  be  compared,  in  point  of  extent,  to  that  of  considerable  lakes. 

Now,  it  is  well  known,  that  so  great  is  the  quantity  of  water  ( 
off  by  evaporation  in  some  lakes,. that  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  ' 
flowing  in  ;  and  in  some  inland  seas,  as  the  Caspian,  it  is  quite  equal. 
We  may,  therefore,  well  suppose  that,  in  cases  where  a  strong  current 
does  not  interfere,  the  greater  portion  not  only  of  the  matter  held  mechan- 
ically in  suspension,  but  of  that  also  which  is  in  chemical  solution,  nsf 
be  precipitated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore.  WheA  these  finer 
ingredients  are  extremely  small  in  quantity,  they  may  only  suffice  to 
supply  crustaceous  animals,  corals,  and  marine  plants,  with  the  earthy 
particles  necessary  for  their  secretions ;  but  whenever  it  is  in  ezeeai 
(tis  generally  happens  if  the  basin  of  a  river  lie  partly  in  a  district  oi 
active  or  extinct  volcanoes),  then  will  solid  deposits  be  formed,  and  the 
shells  will  at  once  be  included  in  a  rocky  mass. 

Coast  of  Ada  Minor. — ^Examples  of  the  advance  of  the  land  npon 
the  sea  are  afforded  by  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Adminl 
Sir  F.  Beaufort  has  pointed  out  in  his  survey  the  great  alterations 
effected  since  the  time  of  Strabo,  where  havens  are  filled  up,  islandB 
joined  to  the  mainland,  and  where  the  whole  continent  has  incroased 
many  miles  in  extent.  Strabo  himself,  on  comparing  the  outline  of  the 
coast  in  his  time  with  its  ancient  state,  was  convinced,  like  our  eoontij- 

*  Hist  Phy&  de  hi  Mer. 
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™^«a,  that  it  had  gained  very  considerably  upon  the  sea.  The  new- 
onioed  strata  of  Asia  Minor  consist  of  stone,  not  of  loose  incoherent 
tsatrcrials.  Almost  all  the  streamlets  and  rivers,  like  many  of  those  in 
^taacany  and  the  south  of  Italy,  hold  abundance  of  carbonate  of  lime 
tm  solution,  and  precipitate  travertin,  or  sometimes  bind  together  the 
and  gravel  into  solid  sandstones  and  conglomerates ;  every  delta 
sand-bar  thus  acquires  solidity,  which  often  prevents  streams  from 
oreing  their  way  through  them,  so  that  their  mouths  are  constantly 
shaiiging  their  position.* 

XMta  of  the  JTifc.— That  Egypt  was  "  the  gift  of  the  Nile,*'  was  the 

spiinoa  of  her  priests  before  the  time  of  Herodotus ;  and  Rennell  ob- 

»erves»  that  the  **  configuration  and  composition  of  the  low  lands  leave 

ao  room  for  doubt  that  the  sea  once  washed  the  base  of  the  rocks  on 

^rliich  the  pyramids  of  Memphis  stand,  the  present  base  of  which  is 

^rsMhed  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  at  an  elevation  of  70  or  80  feet 

ftbove  the  Mediterranean.    But  when  we  attempt  to  car  y  back  our  ideas 

to  ili6  remote  period  when  the  foundation  of  the  delta  was  first  laid,  we 

are  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  so  vast  an  interval  of  time.^f     Herodo- 

ifia  observes,  ''  that  the  country  round  Memphis  seemed  formerly  to 

bave  been  an  arm  of  the  sea  gradually  filled  by  the  Nile,  in  the  same 

nuuiBer  as  the  Meander,  Achelous,  and  other  streams,  had  formed  deltas. 

^gypt»  therefore,  he  says,  like  the  Red  Sea,  was  once  a  long  narrow  bay, 

•ad  both  gulfs  were  separated  by  a  small  neck  of  land.     If  the  Nile, 

Ve  adds,  should  by  any  means  have  an  issue  into  the  Arabian  Gulf,  it 

nighi choke  it  up  with  earth  in  20,000  or  even,  perhaps,  in  10,000 

TMn;  and  why  may  not  the  Nile  have  filled  a  still  greater  gulf  with 

■sdia  the  space  of  time  which  has  passed  before  our  age  V'\ 

Ihe  distance  between  Memphis  and  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 

<Utain  a  straight  line  north  and  south,  is  about  100  geographical  miles; 

<k  kogth  of  the  base  of  the  delta  is  more  than  200  miles  if  we  follow 

Ik  coast  between  the  ancient  extreme  eastern  and  western  arms ;  but  as 

thase  are  now  blocked  up,  that  part  only  of  Lower  Egypt  which  inter- 

*<HMS  between  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  branches,  is  usually  called  the 

dclta»  the  coast  line  of  which  is  about  90  miles  in  length.     The  bed  of 

the  river  itself,  says  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  undergoes  a  gradual  increase 

of  devitioD  varying  in  different  places,  and  always  lessening  in  propor- 

tioa  ia  the  river  approaches  the  sea.     "  This  increase  of  elevation  in 

perpendicular  height  is  much  smaller  in  Lower  than  in  Upper  Egypt, 

and  ia  the  delta  it  diminishes  still  more  ;  so  that,  according  to  an  ap- 

proodmate  calculation,  the  land  about  Elephantine,  or  the  first  cataract, 

fai.  24^  b\  has  been  raised  nine  feet  in  1700  years ;  at  Thebes,  lat.  25'^ 

43%  about  seven  feet ;  and  at  Heliopqlis  and  Cairo,  lat.  30^,  about  five 

ieei  ten  inches.     At  Rosetta  and  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  lat.  31<^  30', 

aiie  diminotioa  in  the  perpendicular  thickness  of  the  deposit  is  lessened 

•  Eamnania,  or  a  brief  Description  of  the  Coast  of  Asia  Minor,  <ba    London, 

laiT 

f  Oeog.  Syst  of  Herod  vol  iL  p  107.  %  Euterpe,  XI 
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in  a  much  greater  decreasing  ratio  than  in  the  straitened  yaUey  of  Cer 
tral  and  Upper  Egypt,  owing  to  the  great  extent,  east  and  west,  cif- 
which  the  inundation  spreads."* 

For  this  reason  the  allAvial  deposit  does  not  cause  the  delta  to  piotm^ 
rapidly  into  the  sea,  although  some  ancient  cities  are  now  a  mile  or 


inland,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  mentioned  by  the  earlier  geograplieK~  ^^^sn, 
have  been  many  of  them  silted  up,  and  the  outline  of  the  coast  entu^^aa^^tf 
changed. 

The  bed  of  the  Nile  always  keeps  pace  with  the  general  eleyatioa  <d 

the  soil,  and  the  banks  of  this  river,  like  those  of  the  Mississippi  and  M 

tributaries  (see  p.  265),  are  much  higher  than  the  flat  land  at  a  distaii^^^^^^6» 
so  that  they  arc  seldom  covered  during  the  highest  inundations.  1a 

consequence  of  the  gradual  rise  of  the  river's  bed,  the  annual  flood  —  * 

constantly  spreading  over  a  wider  area,  and  the  alluvial  soil  encr 
on  the  desert,  covering,  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  feet,  the  base 
statues  and  temples  which  the  waters  never  reached  3000  years 
Although  the  sands  of  the  Libyan  deserts  have  in  some  places 
drifted  into  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  yet  these  aggressions,  says  Wilk 
are  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fertilizing  effect  of  the  wa' 
which  now  reaches  farther  inland  towards  the  desert,  so  that  the  nu. 
ber  of  square  miles  of  arable  soil  is  greater  at  present  than  at  any  p 
vious  period. 

Mud  of  the  Nile. — On  comparing  the  different  analyses  which  hs 
been  published  of  this  mud,  it  will  be  found  that  it  contains  a  I 
quantity  of  argillaceous  matter,  with  much  peroxide  of  iron,  some  e- 
bonate  of  lime,  and  a  small  proportion  of  carbonate  of  magneua. 
latest  and  most  careful  analysis  by  M.  Lassaigne  shows  a  singulariy  i 
resemblance  in  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  of  silica,  alumina,  i 
carbon,  lime,  and  magnesia,  and  those  observed  in  ordinary  mica  ;f 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  is  sometimes  present. 

In  many  places,  as  at  Cairo,  where  artificial  excavations  have 
made,  or  where  the  river  has  undermined  its  banks,  the  mud  b 
be  thinly  stratified,  the  upper  part  of  each  annual  layer  consisting 
earth  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  lower,  and  the  whole  separating  ( 
from  the  deposit  of  the  succeeding  year.    These  annual  layers  are  ' 
able  in  thickness ;  but,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Oirard  and 
kinson,  the  mean  annual  thickness  of  a  layer  at  Cairo  cannot  exceed  tli^ 
of  a  sheet  of  thin  pasteboard,  and  a  stratum  of  two  or  three  feet  mi: 
represent  the  accumulation  of  a  thousand  years. 

The  depth  of  the  Mediterranean  is  about  twelve  fathoms  at  a  smt/L^'^' 
distance  from  the  shore  of  the  delta ;  it  afterwards  increases  gradually  to^=^"*®  . 
50,  and  then  suddenly  descends  to  880  fathoms,  which  is,  perhaps,. the  ' 
original  depth  of  the  sea  where  it  has  not  been  rendered  shallower  by 
fluviatile  matter.     We  learn  from  Lieut.  Newbold  that  nothing  but  tin 

•  Joura  of  Roy.  Gengraph.  Soc  vol  ix.  p.  482. 

f  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soc  vol  r. ;  Memoir^  p.  20 ;  aad  LassRigiM^  Joom   « 
Phsmi.  U  \  p.  468. 
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finest  and  lightest  ingredients  reach  the  Mediterranean,  where  he'  hae 

obaerred  the  sea  discolored  by  them  to  the  distance  of  40  miles  from 

X\ie  shore.*   The  small  progress  of  the  delta  in  the  last  2000  years  affords, 

'perhaps,  no  measure  for  estimating  its  rate  of  growth  when  it  was  an 

inkuid  bay,  and  had  not  yet  protruded  itself  beyond  the  coast-line  of 

the  Mediterranean.    A  powerful  current  now  sweeps  along  the  shores 

of  Africa,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  prominent  convexity  of 

Sgypt,  the  western  side  of  which  is  continually  the  prey  of  the  waves  ; 

•o  that  not  only  are  fresh  accessions  of  land  checked,  but  ancient  parts 

of  the  delta  are  carried  away.     By  this  cause,  Canopus  and  some  other 

lowu  have  been  overwhelmed  ;  but  to  this  subject  I  shall  again  refer 

what  speakinn^  ^^  ^^^  <^^  currents. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
RBPRODUCTivB  EFFECTS  OF  RIVERS — Continued. 

MIm  fanned  nnder  the  influence  of  tides — Basin  and  delta  of  the  Mississippi — 
Allimal  plain — River-banks  and  bluffs — Curves  of  the  river — Natural  rafts 

.  and  Bigs — New  lakes,  and  effects  of  earthquakes — Antiquity  of  the  delta — 
IMtaof  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra — Head  of  the  delta  and  Sunderbunds — 
Ishoda  formed  and  destroyed — Crocodiles — Amount  of  fluviatilo  sediment  in 
the  witer— Artesian  boring  at  Calcutta — Proofs  of  subsidence— Age  of  the 
dtilti— Convergence  of  deltas — Origin  of  existing  deltas  not  contemporaneous — 
OffoupiBg  of  strata  and  stratification  in  deltas — Conglomerates — Constant  inter* 
dm^  of  land  and  sea. 

Ix  the  tost  chapter  several  examples  were  given  of  the  deltas  of  inland 
«e»s,  where  the  influence  of  the  tides  is  almost  imperceptible.  We 
WOBJ  next  consider  those  marine  or  oceanic  deltas,  where  the  tides  play 
mn  important  part  in  the  dispersion  of  fluviatile  sediment,  as  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  where  they  exert  a  moderate  degree  of  force,  and  then  in  the 
B^J  of  Bengal,  where  they  are  extremely  powerful.  In  regard  to 
estuaries,  which  Rennel  termed  "  negative  deltas,"  they  will  be  treated 

.  of  iDOre  properly  when  our  attention  is  specially  turned  to  the  opera- 
tions of  tides  and  currents  (chapters  20,  21,  and  22).  In  this  case, 
instead  of  the  land  gaining  on  the  sea  at  the  river's  mouth,  the  tides 

penetrate  far  inland  beyond  the  general  coast-line. 

BASIN    AND   DELTA    OF   THE    MISSISSIPPI. 

Allwrial  plain. — The  hydrographical  basin  of  the  Mississippi  displays, 
OQ  ibe  grandest  scale,  the  action  of  running  water  on  the  surface  of  a 
VMSt  continent     This  magnificent  river  rises  nearly  in  the  forty-ninth 

*  Quart  Jcnm.  GeoL  Soc.  1848,  vol  iv.  p.  842. 
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parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  flows  to  the  Gulf  of  Menco  in  the  twant 
ninth — a  course,  including  its  meanders,  of  more  than  three  tboutai 
miles.  It  passes  from  a  cold  climate,  where  the  hunter  obtiuns  hit  fa 
and  peltries,  traverses  the  temperate  latitudes,  and  discharges  itft  wate 
into  the  sea  in  the  region  of  rice,  the  cotton  plant,  and  the  sngar-ean 
From  near  its  mouth  at  the  Balize  a  steamhoat  may  ascend  for  2<K 
miles  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  width  of  the  mi 
Several  of  its  tributaries,  the  Red  River,  the  Arkansas,  the  Misaouri,  tl 
Ohio,  and  others,  would  be  regarded  elsewhere  as  of  the  first  importaiK 
and,  taken  together,  are  navigable  for  a  distance  many  times  ezoeedii 
that  of  the  main  stream.  No  river  affords  a  more  striking  illintnUit 
of  the  law  before  mentioned,  that  an  augmentation  of  volume  does  n 
occasion  a  proportional  increase  of  surface,  nay,  is  even  sometimes  f 
tended  with  a  narrowing  of  the  channel.  The  Mississippi  is  half  ft  mi 
wide  at  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  the  latter  being  also  of  eqv 
width  ;  y^t  the  united  waters  have  only,  from  their  confluence  to  ti 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  medial  width  of  about  half  a  mile.  The  junctv 
of  the  Ohio  seems  also  to  produce  no  increase,  but  rather  a  deereai 
of  surface.*  The  St.  Francis,  White,  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers  a 
also  absorbed  by  the  main  stream  with  scarcely  any  apparent  increa 
of  its  width,  although  here  and  there  it  expands  to  a  breadth  of  l-^, 
even  to  2  miles.  On  arriving  at  New  Orleans,  it  is  somewhat  less  th 
half  a  mile  wide.  Its  depth  there  is  very  variable,  the  greatest  at  hij 
water  being  108  feet.  The  mean  rate  at  which  the  whole  body 
water  flows  is  variously  estimated ;  according  to  Mr.  Forshey  the  mei 
velocity  of  the  current  at  the  surface,  somewhat  exceeds  2}-  miles  i 
hour  when  the  water  is  at  a  mean  height.  For  300  miles  above  Nc 
Orleans  the  distance  measured  by  the  winding  river  is  about  twice 
great  as  the  distance  in  a  right  line.  For  the  first  100  miles  from  t 
mouth  the  rate  of  fall  is  180  mch  per  mile,  for  the  second  hundred 
inches,  for  the  third  2*30,  for  the  fourth  2*57. 

The  alluvial  plain  of  the  Mississippi  begins  to  be  of  great  width  bek 
Cape  Girardeau,  50  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Ohio.  At  tl 
junction  it  b  about  50  miles  broad,  south  of  which  it  contracts  to  aho 
30  miles  at  Memphis,  expands  again  to  80  miles  at  the  mouth'  of  i 
White  River,  and  then,  after  various  contractions  and  expansionSy  pi 
trudes  beyond  the  general  coast-line,  in  a  large  delta,  about  90  miles 
width,  from  N.  E.  to  8.  W.  Mr.  Forshey  estimates  the  area  of  I 
gre^t  plain  as  above  defined  at  31,200  square  miles,  with  a  ciroamf< 
ence  of  about  3000  miles,  exceeding  the  area  of  Ireland.  If  that  pi 
of  this  plain  which  lies  below,  or  to  the  south  of  the  branching  off 
the  highest  anx^  called  the  Atchafalaya,  be  termed  the  delta,  it  cons 
tutes  less  than  half  of  the  whole,  being  14,000  square  British  miles 
area.    The  delta  may  be  said  to  be  bounded  on  the  east,  west»  a 

*  Flint's  Geography,  voL  I  p.  142.  Ly ell's  Second  Visit  to  the  United  Stat 
voL  il  chaps.  28  to  84. 
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loatli  by  the  sea ;  on  the  north  chiefly  by  the  broad  valley- plain  which 

entirely  resembles  it  in  character  as  in  origin.     The  east  and  west 

Vonadaries  of  the  alluvial  region  above  the  head  of  the  delta  consists  o^ 

efi&  or  b'ufib,  which  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  are  very  abrupt, 

and  are  uudermined  by  the  river  at  many  points.     They  consist,  from 

BtUm  Rouge  in  Louisiana,  where  they  commence,  as  far  north  as  the 

\mders  of  Kentucky,  of  geological  formations  newer  than  the  cretaceous, 

Uie  lowest  being  £ocene,  and  the  uppermost  consisting  of  loam,  re- 

tembing  the  loess  of  the  Rhine,  and  containing  freshwater  and  land 

ibdb  almost  all  of  existing  species.     (See  fig.  23.)     These  recent  shells 

are  ftttodAted  with  the  bones  of  the  mastodon,  elephant,  tapir,  mylodon, 

boiK,  ox,  and  other  quadrupeds,  most  of  them  of  extinct  species. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  my  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States, 
that  this  extensive  formation  of  loam  is  either  an  ancient  alluvial  plain 
or  a  delta  of  the  great  river,  formed  originally  at  a  lower  level,  and 
nee  upheaved,  and  partially  denuded. 

The  Mississippi  in  that  part  of  its  course  which  is  below  the  mouth 

of  the  Ohio,  frequently  washes  the  eastern  bluffs,  but  never  once  comes 

in  cootact  with  the  westlm.     These*  are  composed  of  similar  forma- 

tiona;  bat  I  learn  from  Mr.  Forshey  that  they  rise  up  more  gently 

/rom  the  alluvial  plain  (as.  at  a,  fig.  23).     It  is  supposed  that  the 

Fig.  28. 
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waten  are  thrown  to  the  eastern  side,  because  jiU  the  large  tributary 
riven  entering  from  the  west  have  filled  that  side  of  the  great  valley 
with  their  deltas,  or  with  a  sloping  mass  of  clay  and  sand  ;  so  that  the 
opposite  blufis  are  undermined,  and  the  Mississippi  is  slowly  but  inces- 
santly advancing  eastward.* 

Cunti  of  the  Mississippi. — The  river  traverses  the  plain  in  a  mean- 
dering coarse,  describing  immense  curves.     After  sweeping  round  the 
half  of  a  circle,  it  is  carried  in  a  rapid  current  diagonally  across  the 
ordinanr  direction  of  its  channel,  to  another  curve  of  similar  shape. 
Opponte  to  each  of  these,  there  is  always  a  sand-bar,  answering,  in  the 
convexity  of  its  form,  to  the  concavity  of  "  the  bend,"  as  it  is  called.f 
The  river,  by  continually  wearing  these  curves  deep,  returns,  like  many 
other  streams  before  described,  on  its  own  track,  so  that  a  vessel  in 
•onw  places,  after  sailing  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  is  brought 
round  again  to  within  a  mile  of  the  place  whence  it  started.     When  the 
waten  approach  so  near  to  each  other,  it  often  happens  at  high  floods 

•  Oeo^raph.  Descrip.  of  Louisiana,  by  W.  Darby,  Philadelphia,  1816,  p.  102. 
f  FliDt*s  Oeograpl^,  vol  l  p.  162. 
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that  they  burst  through  the  small  toDgue  of  land,  and  insulate  a  portionj 
rushing  through  what  is  called  the  **  cut-off/'  so  that  yessels  nnj  pSM 
from  one  point  to  another  in  half  a  mile  to  a  distance  which  it  pre?i< 
ously  required  a  voyage  of  twenty  miles  to  reach.  As  soon  as  the  rivei 
has  excavated  the  new  passage,  bars  of  sand  and  mud  are  farmed  at 
xhe  two  points  of  junction  with  the  old  bend,  which  is  soon  entirdj 
separated  from  the  main  river  by  a  contmuous  mud-bank  covered  witli 
wood.  The  old  bend  then  becomes  a  semicircular  lake  of  clear  ifater, 
inhabited  by  lai^e  gar-fish,  alligators,  and  wild  fowl,  which  the  steam- 
boats have  nearly  driven  away  from  the  main  river.  A  multitude  oi 
such  crescent-shaped  lakes,  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  alluvia] 
plain,  the  greater  number  of  them  to  the  west,  but  some  of  them  abc 
eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  bear  testimony  of  the  extensive  waiideriqgf 
of  the  great  stream  in  former  ages.  For  the  last  two  hundred  miki 
above  its  mouth  the  course  of  the  river  is  much  less  winding  thai: 
above,  there  being  only  in  the  whole  of  that  distance  one  great  ounre, 
that  called  the  "  English  Turn."  This  great  straightness  of  the  ttrean 
is  ascribed  by  Mr.  Forshey  to  the  superior  tenacity  of  the  banks^  whi«li 
are  more  clayey  in  this  region. 

The  Mississippi  has  been  incorrectly  described  by  some  of  the  earliei 
geographers,  as  a  river  runnmg  along  the  top  of  a  long  hill,  or  mound 
in  a  plain.  In  reality  it  runs  in  a  valley,  from  100  to  200  or  more  foel 
in  depth,  as  a,  c,  b,  fig.  24,  its  banks  forming  long  strips  of  hud  par- 
allel to  the  coui*se  of  the  main  stream,  and  to  the  swamps  p,/^  and  d,  f, 
lying  on  each  side.  These  extensive  morasses,  which  are  commonly  weD- 
wooded,  though  often  submerged  for  months  continuously,  are  lurdy 
more  than  fifteen  feet  below  the  summit  level  of  the  banks.  The  banks 
themselves  are  occasionally  overflowed,  but  are  usually  above  water  for 
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a  breadth  of  about  two  miles.  They  follow  all  the  curves  of  the  graal 
river,  and  near  New  Orleans  are  raised  artificially  by  embankments  (oi 
levees),  a  b,  fig.  24,  through  which  the  river  when  swoUen  sometimei 
cuts  a  deep  channel  (or  crevasse),  inundating  the  adjoining  low  luidfl 
and  swamps,  and  not  sparing  the  lower  streets  of  the  great  city. 

The  cause  of  the  uniform  upward  slope  of  the  river-bank  above  the 
adjoining  alluvial  plain  is  this :  when  the  waters  charged  with  sedimeni 
pass  over  the  banks  in  the  flood  season,  their  velocity  is  checked  aoioag 
the  herbage  and  reeds,  and  they  throw  down  at  once  the  coarser  and 
more  sandy  matter  with  which  they  are  charged.  But  the  fine  parti- 
cles of  mud  are  carried  farther  on,  so  that  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
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miles,  a  thin  film  of  fine  clay  only  subsides,  forming  a  stiff  unctttoun 
black  soil,  which  gradually  envelops  the  base  of  trees  growing  on  the 
Ixyrders  of  the  swamps. 

Waste  of  the  banks. — It  has  been  said  of  a  mountain  torrent,  that  **  it 
Iftys  down  what  it  will  remove,  and  removes  what  it  has  laid  down ;" 
snd  in  like  manner  the  Mississippi,  by  the  continual  shifting  of  its  course, 
•weeps  away,  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  considerable  tracts  of 
fdlnvium,  which  were  gradually  accumulated  by  the  overflow  of  former 
yean,  and  the  matter  now  left  during  the  spring-floods  will  be  at  some 
^Qtore  time  removed.  After  the  .flood  season,  when  the  river  subsides 
^tiun  its  channel,  it  acts  with  destructive  force  upon  the  alluvial  banks, 
softened  and  diluted  by  the  recent  overflow.  Several  acres  at  a  time, 
tinddy  covered  with  wood,  are  precipitated  into  the  stream ;  and  large 
povtioDs  of  the  islands  are  freq^ently  swept  away. 

'  ''Some  years  ago,"  observes  Captain  Hall,  "  when  the  Mississippi  was 

'^^gnhrly  surveyed,  all  its  islands  were  numbered,  from  the  confluence 

^  the  Missouri  to  the  sea ;  but  every  season  makes  such  revolutions, 

Aot  only  in  the  number,  but  in  the  magnitude  and  situation  of  these 

'islaiids,  that  this  enumeration  is  now  almost  obsolete.     Sometimes  large 

islands  are  entirely  melted  away ;  at  other  places  they  have  attached 

^■kemselves  to  the  main  shore,  or,  which  is  the  more  correct  statement, 

^l^iQ  interval  has  been  filled  up  by  myriads  of  logs  cemented  together  by 

^■i'tid  and  rubbish."* 

MoffU, — One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  great  rivers  of  this 

?^^tai  of  America  is  the  frequent  accumulation  of  what  are  termed  "  rafts," 

^**    masses  of  floating  trees,  which  have  been  arrested  in  their  progress 

^JT"  snags,  islands,  shoals,  or  other  obstructions,  and  made  to  accumulate, 

^^     sa  to  form  natural  bridges,  reaching  entirely  across  the  stream.     One 

rf       the  largest  of  these  was  called  the  raft  of  the  Atchafalaya,  an  arm  of 

t^^  Mississippi,  which  was  certainly  at  some  former  time  the  channel  of 

t^BL^  Red  River/ when  the  latter  found  its  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by 

separate  course.     The  Atchafalaya  being  in  a  direct  line  with  the 

^<«^aiend  direction  of  the  Mississippi,  catches  a  large  portion  of  the  timber 

i^K^snially  brought  down  from  the  north  ;  and  the  drift-trees  collected  in 

•^%>€mt  tiiirty-eight  years  previous  to  1816  formed  a  continuous  raft,  no 

V<KK«  than  ten  miles  in  length,  220  yards  wide,  and  eight  feet  deep.     The 

^■^liole  rose  and  fell  with  the  water,  yet  was  covered  with  green  bushes 

*»d  trees,  and  its  surface  enlivened  in  the  autumn  by  a  variety  of  beau- 

^BMkwers.     It  went  on  increasing  till  about  1835,  when  some  of  the 

^  upon  it  had  grown  to  the  height  of  about  sixty  feet.     Steps  were 

^        tkn  taken  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  clear  away  the  whole  raft,  and 

I        open  the  navigation,  which  was  effected,  not  without  great  labor,  in  the 

[        qiiee  of  fonr  years. 

f  Ihe  rafts  on  Red  River  are  equally  remarkable :  in  some  parts  of  its 

»  eedar-irees  are  heaped  up  by  themselves,  and  in  other  places^ 

*  Travels  in  North  America,  vol  ill  p.  861. 
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to  ejctend  along  the  course  of  the  White  Water  aud  its  tributaries,  for  a 
distance  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles  north  and  south,  and  thirty 
miles  or  more  east  and  west.     Throughout  this  area,  mnumerable  sub- 
merged trees,  some  standing  leafless,  others  prostrate,  are  seen  ;  and  so 
great  is  the  extent  of  lake  and  marsh,  that  an  active  trade  in  the  skins 
of  muskrats,  mink,  otters,  and  other  wild  animals,  is  now  carried  on 
there.     In  March,  1846,  I  skirted  the  borders  of  the  "sunk  country" 
nearest  to  New  Madrid,  passing  along  the  Bayou  St.  John  and  Little 
Prairie,  where  dead  trees  of  various  kinds,  some  erect  in  the  water,  others 
fallen,  and  strewed  in  dense  masses  over  the  bottom,  in  the  shallows,  and 
>*ear  the  shore,  were  conspicuous.     I  also  beheld  countless*rents  in  the 
•djoiningtlry  alluvial  plains,  caused  by  the  movements  of  the  soil  in  1 811- 
l2,and  still  open,  though  the  rains,  frost,  and  river  inundations,  have 
fih^'eatly  diminished  their  original  depth.     I  observed,  moreover,  numer- 
***>«  circular  cavities,  called  "  sunk  holes,"  from  ton  to  thirty  yards  wide, 
••^d  twenty  feet  or  more  in  depth,  which  interrupt  the  general  level  of 
'^^  plain.     These  were  formed  by  the  spouting  out  of  large  quantities 
^^    sand  and  mud  during  the  earthquakes.* 

That  the  prevailing  changes  of  level  in  the  delta  and  alluvial  plain  of 
^^^  Mississippi  have  been  caused  by  the  subsidence,  rather  than  the  up- 
•^CSjival  of  land,  appears  to  me  established  by  the  fact,  that  there  are  no 
F^*"^uberances  of  upraised  alluvial  soil,  projecting  above  the  level  surface 
^^^  the  great  plain.  It  is  true  that  the  gradual  elevation  of  that  plain, 
^^T"  new  accessions  of  matter,  would  tend  to  efface  every  inequality  de- 
r  A^ned  from  this  source,  but  we  might  certainly  have  expected  to  find 
JMMiGn  broken  ground  between  the  opposite  bluffs,  had  local  upthrows  of 
^liTiiml  strata  been  of  repeated  occurrence. 

Antiquity  of  the  delta. — The  vast  size  of  the  alluvial  plain  both  above 

I  Wow  the  head  of  the  delta,  or  the  branching  off  of  the  uppermost 

(if  the  Atchafalaya,  has  been  already  alluded  to.     Its  superficial 

3^ti3«niifOtis,  according  to  Mr.  Forehey,  exceed  30,000  square  miles, 

^^cO^I  h^^  of  which  belong  to  the  true  delta.     The  deposits  consist 

partly  of  Kwid  originally  formed  upon  or  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 

*^  wiiWUTte&,  partly  of  gravel,  swept  down  the  main  channel,  of  whicli 

^  ^timi  hais  coDtinually  shifted,  and  partly  of  fine  mud  slowly  ac- 

etfffwinkd  m  the  swamps.    The  farther  we  descend  the  river  towards 

^  ^m%  ili^  fin^  becomea  the  teitura  of  the  sediment.     The  whole 

ijl^\A  ffinai^tit>n,  from  the  basse  of  the  delta  upwards,  slopes  with  a 

f*fS  jemtk  iiii^lloiiiioo,  risking  about  thieo  inches  in  t  mile  from  the  level 

d^m^i  the  Bulke^  (a  the  height  of  about  200  feet  in  a  distance  of 

'^'  •  Inrgft  ffortlun  of  this  fluviatile  deport,  together  with  the  fluvio- 

%m  in  ^regress  near  the  BHlizfi^  oonnsta  of  mud  and  sand 

int^nniKedi  may  be  inferred  from  what  has 

^Mrtliqiuke  of  1811-12. 
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pines.  Oo  the  rise  of  the  waters  in  summer  hundreds  of  tlieseue  < 
some  with  their  green  leayes  still  upon  them,  just  as  they  have  fidlei 
from  a  ne.ghboring  bank,  others  leafless,  broken  and  worn  in  their  pM 
sage  from  a  far  cUstant  tributary:  wherever  they  aooumuhrte  oi-thi 
edge  of  a  sand-bar  they  arrest  Uie  current,  and  soon  become  tovem 
with  sediment  On  this  mud  the  young  willows  and  the  popUurs  ( 
ck>tton-wood  spring  up,  theor  boughs  still  farther  retarding  the 
and  as  the  inundation  rises,  aoceleratmg  the  deposition  of  now  soiL*  Hk 
bank  continuing  to  enlarge,  the  channel  at  lei^h  beeomes  ao  nanwv 
that  a  single  long  tree  may  reach  from  side  to  side,  and  the  i'w*>M«fa| 
space  is  then  soon  choked  up  by  a  quanti^  of  other  timber.  -f 

**  Unfortunately  for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,"  obienrea  Cq 
tain  Hall,  "  some  of  the  largest  trunks,  after  being  cast  down  from  Ik 
posiUon  on  which  they  grew,  get  their  roots  entangled  with  the  faottott 
of  the  river,  where  they  remain  anchored,  aa  it  were,  in  the  mndr  Tfa 
force  of  the  current  naturally  gives  their  tops  a  tendency  dowmMurdi 
and,  by  its  flowing  past,  soon  strips  them  of  thdr  leaves  and  bndMkei 
These  fixtures,  called  snags,  or  planters,  are  extremely  dangerous  to  til 
steam-vessels  proceeding  up  the  stream,  in  which  Uiey  lie  like  a  kis 
in  rcf^t,  concealed  beneath  the  water,  with  their  sharp  ends* 
directly  against  the  bows  of  the  vessels  coming  up.  For  the  i 
these  formidable  snags  remain  so  still  that  they  can  be  detected  only  "^ 
a  slight  ripple  above  them,  not  perceptible  to  inexperienced  eyes.  Soon 
times,  however,  they  vibrate  up  and  down,  alternately  showing  tibi 
heads  above  the  surface  and  bathing  them  beneath  it."*  So  imminem 
until  lately,  was  the  danger  caused  by  these  obstructions,  that  alnuai 
all  the  boats  on  the  Mississippi  were  constructed  on  a  particular  pfaai 
to  guard  against  fatal  accidents ;  but  in  the  last  ten  -years,  by  the  vA 
of  the  power  of  steam  and  the  machinery  of  a  snag-boat,  as  it  is  oaDeda 
the  greater  number  of  these  trunks  of  trees  have  been  drawn  out  of  tkm 
mud.f 

The  prodigious  quantity  of  wood*  annually  drifted  down  by  the  Mis' 
sissippi  and  its  tributaries,  is  a  subject  of  geological  interest,  not  menl} 
as  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  abundance  of  vegetable  matter  hb» 
comes,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  imbedded  in  submarine  and  ee^ 
tuai-y  deposits,  but  as  attesting  the  constant  destruction  of  soQ-  and 
transportation  of  matter  to  lower  levels  by  the  tendency  of  rivers  U 
shift  their  courses.  Each  of  these  trees  must  have  required  many  yens 
some  of  them  centuries,  to  attain  their  full  size;  Uie  soil,  there&n 
whereon  they  grew,  after  remaining  undisturbed  for  long  periodic  i 
ultimately  torn  up  and  swept  away. 

*  Travels  in  North  America,  vol  iil  p.  862. 

f  *'  The  boats  are  fitted,''  says  Captam  Hall,  "*  with  what  is  called  a  snag-^bn 
ber ; — a  partition  formed  of  stout  planks,  'which  'is  calked,  and  made  ao  eflectoalt 
water-tight  that  the  ioremoet  end  of  the  vessel  is  cut  off  as  entn-eW  firom  the  rei 
of  the  hold  as  if  it  belonged  to  another  boat.  If  the  steam-vessel  happen  to  lu 
against  a  snag,  and  that  a  hole  is  made  in  her  bow,  under  the  sur£sce,  thia 
ber  merely  fiJls  with  water." — ^Travels  in  North  America,  voL  iiL  p.  86S. 
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It  is  also  found  in  excavating  at  New  Orleans,  even  at  the  depth  of 
several  yards  below  the  level  of  the  sea»  that  the  soil  of  the  delta  con- 
tains innumerable  trunks  of  trees,  layer  above  layer,  some  prostrate,  as 
il  drifted,  others  broken  off  near  the  bottom,  but  remaining  still  erect, 
and  with  their  roots  spreading  on  all  sides,  as  if  in  their  natural  position. 
In  such  situations  they  appeared  to  me  to  indicate  a  sinking  of  the 
poond,  as  the  trees  must  formerly  have  grown  in  marshes  above  the 
lea-level.    In  the  higher  parts  of  the  alluvial  plain,  for  many  hundred 
roilos  above  the  head  of  the  delta,  similar  stools  and  roots  of  trees  are 
abo  seen  buried  in  stiff  clay  at  different  levels,  one  above  the  other,  and 
exposed  to  view  in  the  banks  at  low  water.     They  point  clearly  to  the 
saecessive  growth  of  forests  in  the  extensive  swamps  of  the  plain,  where 
tbe  ground  was  slowly  raised,  year  after  year,  by  the  mud  thrown  down 
dning  inundations.    These  roots  and  stools /belong  chiefly  to  the  decidu- 
ous cypress  (Ta^x)dium  distichum),  and  other  swamp-trees,  and  they 
betr  testimony  to  the  constant  shifting  of  the  course  of  the  great  river, 
^lich  is  always  excavating  land  originally  formed  at  some  distance  from 
iti  banks. 

Fomuition  of  lakes  in  Zouittiana. — Another  striking  feature  in  the 
bini  of  the  Mississippi,  illustrative  of  the  changes  now  in  progress,  is 
tbe  fonnation  by  natural  causes  of  great  lakes,  and  the  drainage  of  others, 
^bese  are  especially  frequent  in  the  basin  of  the  Red  River  in  Louisiana, 
wbere  the  largest  of  them,  called  Bistineau,  is  more  than  thirit/  miles 
b»g,  and  has  a  medium  depth  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  In  the 
deepest  parts  are  seen  numerous  cypress-trees,  of  all  sizes,  now  dead, 
•nd  most  of  them  with  their  tops  broken  by  the  wind,  yet  standing 
*wet  under  water.  This  tree  resists  the  action  of  air  and  water  longer 
^  any  other,  and,  if  not  submerged  throughout  the  whole  year,  will 
wtMD  life  for  an  extraordinary  period.  Lake  Bistineau,  as  well  as  Black 
««•  Cado  Lake,  Spanish  Lake,  Natchitoches  Lake,  and  many  others, 
bave  been  formed,  according  to  Darby,  by  the  gradual  elevation  of  the 
W  of  Red  River,  in  which  the  alluvial  accumulations  have  been  so  great 
tt  to  raise  its  channel,  and  cause  its  waters,  during  the  flood  season,  to 
w  up  the  mouths  of  many  tributaries,  and  to  convert  parts  of  their 
worses  into  lakes.  In  the  autumn,  when  the  level  of  Red  River  is  again 
^^P'^^ssed,  the  waters  rush  back,  and  some  lakeis  become  grassy  meadows, 
**«  streams  meandering  through  them.*  Thus,  there  is  a  periodical 
■*x  and  reflux  between  Red  River  and  some  of  these  basins,  which  are 
"^y  reservoirs,  alternately  emptied  and  filled,  like  our  tide  estuaries — 
**b  this  difference,  that  in  the  one  case  the  land  is  submerged  for  seve- 
'*' *iaonths  continuously,  and  in  the  other  twice  in  every  twenty-four 
P***"^-  It  has  happened,  in  several  cases,  that  a  raft  of  timber  or  a  bar 
™*  been  thrown  by  Red  River  across  some  of  the  openings  of  these 
J^^'^ls,  and  then  the  lakes  become,  like  Bistineau,  constant  repositories 
^*ter.    But,  even  in  these  cases,  their  level  is  liable  to  annual  ele- 

*  Darby's  Louimana,  p.  88. 
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fation  and  depression,  because  the  flood  of  the  mdn  river,  when  at- 
height,  passes  over  the  bar ;  just  as,  where  sand-hills  close  the  entnca 
of  an  estuary  on  the  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  coast,  the  sea,  during  some  hi 
tide  or  storm,  has  often  breached  the  barrier  and  inundated  agun  t 
interior. 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  that  the  plains  of  the  Ri 
River  and  the  Arkansas  are  so  low  and  flat,  that  whenever  the  Misa 
Bippi  rises  thirty  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  those  great  tributaries  n 
made  to  flow  back,  and  inundate  a  region  of  vast  extent.  Both  tl 
streams  alluded  to  contain  red  sediment,  derived  from  the  decompoailic 
of  red  porphyry  ;  and  since  1833,  when  there  was  a  great  inundation 
the  Arkansas,  an  in^nense  swamp  has  been  formed  near  the  Mamme] 
mountain,  comprising  30,000  acres,  with  here  and  there  large  lagooE 
where  the  old  bed  of  the  river  was  situated  ;  in  which  innumeraUe  tree 
for  the  most  part  dead,  are  seen  standing,  of  cypress,  cotton-wood, 
poplar,  the  triple-thomed  acacia,  and  others,  which  are  of  great  m 
Their  trunks  appear  as  if  painted  red  for  about  fifteen  feet  from  t) 
ground;  at  which  height  a  perfectly  level  line  extends  through  ti 
whole  forest,  marking  the  rise  of  the  waters  during  the  last  flood.* 

Bui  jQOst  probably  the  causes  above  assigned  for  the  recent  oiigni 
these  lakes  are  not  the  only  ones.  Subterranean  movements  hare  alU 
ed,  so  lately  as  the  years  1811-12,  the  relative  levels  of  various  paiis 
the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  situated  300  miles  northeast  of  Lake  Bn 
neau.  In  those  years  the  great  valley,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohia 
that  of  the  St.  Francis,  including  a  tract  300  miles  in  length,  and  ezoee 
ing  in  area  the  whole  basin  of  the  Thames,  was  convulsed  to  such  s  d 
grce,  as  to  create  new  islands  in  the  river,  and  lakes  in  the  alluvia]  phi 
Some  of  these  were  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  W€ 
twenty  miles  in  extent ;  as,  for  example,  those  named  Reelfoot  and  Obi 
in  Tennessee,  formed  in  the  channels  or  valleys  of  small  streams  bean 
the  same  names.f 

But  the  largest  area  affected  by  the  great  convulsion  lies  eight  or  t 
miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  inland  *  from  the  town 
New  Madrid,  in  Missouri.     It  is  called  "  the  sunk  country,"  and  is  si 

*  Featherstonhaugh,  GeoL  Report,  WoshingtoQ,  18S5,  p.  84. 

f  Trees  submerged  in  an  upright  position  have  been  ooserred  in  other  pnti 
N.  America.  Thus  Captains  Clark  and  Lewis  found,  about  the  year  1807,  a  for 
of  pines  standing  erect  under  water  in  the  body  of  the  Columbia  river,  whidi  tk 
supposed,  from  the  appearance  of  the  trees,  to  have  been  submerged  only  abi 
twenty  years.  (Travels,  Ac.  vol  ii.  p.  241.)  More  lately  (ISSS^  the  Rev.  1 
Parker  observed  on  the  same  river  (lat  46°  N.,  long.  121^  W.)  trees  ■tanding 
their  natural  position  in  spots  where  the  water  was  more  than  twenty  feet  de 
The  tops  of  tno  trees  had  disappeared ;  but  between  high  and  low  water-mi 
the  trunks  were  only  partially  decayed  ;  and  the  roots  were  seen  throng  i 
clear  water,  spoeading  as  thev  had  grown  in  their  native  forest.  (Tour  beyc 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  pi  182.)  Some  have  inferred  from  these  facts  that  a  tr 
of  land,  more  than  twenty  miles  in  length,  must  have  subsided  verticalhr;  1 
Capt.  Fremont,  Dec  1845  (Rep.  of  Explor.  Ezped.  p.  196),  satisfied  himaelf  tl 
the  submerged  forests  have  been  formed  by  immense  land-slides  from  the  ino 
tains,  which  here  closely  shut  in  the  river. 
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to  extend  along  the  course  of  the  White  Water  aud  its  tributaries,  for  a 
distance  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles  north  and  south,  and  thirty 
miles  or  more  east  and  west     Throughout  this  area»  innumerable  sub- 
merged trees,  some  standing  leafless,  others  prostrate,  are  seen  ;  and  so 
great  is  the  extent  of  lake  and  marsh,  that  an  active  trade  in  the  skins 
of  moskrats,  mink,  otters,  and  other  wild  animals,  is  now  carried  on 
there.    In  March,  1846, 1  skirted  the  borders  of  the  "sunk  country" 
nearest  to  New  Madrid,  passing  along  the  Bayou  St.  John  and  Little 
Prairie,  where  dead  trees  of  various  kinds,  some  erect  in  the  water,  others 
&lleo,  and  strewed  in  dense  masses  over  the  bottom,  in  the  shallows,  and 
Bear  the  shore,  were  conspicuous.     I  also  beheld  countless^-ents  in  the 
idjoiningxlry  alluvial  plains,  caused  by  the  movements  of  the  soil  in  1 811- 
12^  and  sUU  open,  though  the  rains,  frost,  and  river  inundations,  have 
gieatly  dimmished  their  original  depth,     I  observed,  moreover,  numer- 
0B8  circular  cavities,  called  "  sunk  holes,"  from  ten  to  thirty  yards  wide, 
ttd  twenty  feet  or  more  in  depth,  which  interrupt  the  general  level  of 
tile  plab.    These  were  formed  by  the  spouting  out  of  large  quantities 
of  s&nd  and  mud  during  the  earthquakes.* 

Tbat  the  prevailing  changes  of  level  in  the  delta  and  alluvial  plain  of 
tiiB  Itfississippi  have  been  caused  by  the  subsidence,  rather  than  the  up- 
lis&'V'al  of  land,  appears  to  me  established  by  the  fact,  that  there  are  no 
PKO^uberanc^  of  upraised  alluvial  soil,  projecting  above  the  level  surface 
^  ^Ise  great  plain.  It  is  true  that  the  gradual  elevation  of  that  plain, 
by  new  accessions  of  matter,  would  tend  to  efface  every  inequality  de- 
rire<i  from  this  source,  but  we  might  certainly  have  expected  to  find 
more  broken  ground  between  the  opposite  bluffs,  had  local  upthrows  of 
tlLctvial  strata  been  of  repeated  occurrence. 

-^niiquity  of  the  delta. — The  vast  size  of  the  alluvial  plain  both  above 
vtA  below  the  head  of  the  delta,  or  the  branching  off  of  the  uppermost 
of  the  Atchafalaya,  has  been  already  alluded  to.  Its  superficial 
ons,  according  to  Mr.  Forshey,  exceed  30,000  square  miles, 
*^^>"ly  half  of  which  belong  to  the  true  delta.  The  deposits  consist 
I**^ly  of  sand  originally  formed  upon  or  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
^  tributaries,  partly  of  gravel,  swept  down  the  main  channel,  of  whicli 
^  position  has  continually  shifted,  and  partly  of  fine  mud  slowly  ac- 
ciiiQii]ated  in  the  swamps.  The  farther  we  descend  the  river  towards 
*to  mouth,  the  finer  becomes  the  texture  of  the  sediment.  The  whole 
•uuvial  formation,  from  the  base  of  the  delta  upwards,  slopes  with  a 
'^T  gentle  inclination,  rising  about  three  inches  in  a  mile  from  the  level 
**^be  sea  at  the  Balize,  to  the  height  of  about  200  feet  in  a  distance  of 
"^^ot  800  miles. 

■'/^t  a  large  portion  of  this  fluviatile  deposit,  together  with  the  fluvio- 

""^•iiie  strata  now  in  progress  near  the  Balize,  consists  of  mud  and  sand 

*«  much  vegetable  matter  intermixed,  may  be  inferred  from  what  has 

^or  an  aeooont  of  the  "  sunk  country,"  shaken  by  the  earthquake  of  1811-12, 
*^  A-y«U'e  Second  Viait  to  the  United  States,  ch.  88. 
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been  said  of  the  abundance  of  drift  trees  floated  down  every  Bummer. 
These  are  seen  matted  together  into  a  net-work  around  the  eztensm 
mud  banks  at  the  extreme  mouths  of  the  river.  Every  one  acquainted 
with  the  geography  of  Louisiana  is  aware  that  the  most  southern  put 
of  the  delta  forms  a  long  narrow  tongue  of  land  protruding  for  60  miks 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  end  of  which  are  numerous  channels  of 
discharge.  This  singular  promontory  consists  simply  of  the  river  and 
its  two  low,  flat  banks,  covered  with  reeds,  young  willows,  and  poplan. 
Its  appearance  answers  precisely  to  that  of  the  banks  far  in  the  mtericnv 
when  nothing  appears  above  water  during  inundations  but  the  h^er 
part  of  the  sloping  glacis  or  bank.  In  the  one  case  we  have  the  swamps 
or  an  expanse  of  freshwater  with  the  tops  of  trees  appearing  above,  id 
the  other  the  bluish  green  suiface  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  An  opinion  has 
very  commonly  prevailed  that  this  narrow  promontory,  the  newest  prod- 
uct of  the  river,  has  gained  very  rapidly  upon  the  sea,  since  the  fonnds- 
tion  of  New  Orleans ;  but  after  visiting  the  Balizo  in  1846,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Carpenter,, and  making  many  inquiries  of  the  pilots,  and  com- 
paring the  present  outline  of  the  coast  with  the  excellent  Spanish  chatty' 
published  by  Charlevoix  120  years  before,  we  came  to  a  different  oonda- 
sion.  The  rate  of  permanent  advance  of  the  new  land  has  been  vay 
slow,  not  exceeding  perhaps  one  mile  in  a  century.  The  gam  may  have 
been  somewhat  more  rapid  in  former  years,  when  the  new  strip  of  soil 
projected  less  far  into  the  gulf,  since  it  is  now  much  more  exposed  to 
the  action  of  a  strong  marine  current.  The  tides  also,  when  the  wafceis 
of  the  river  are  low,  enter  into  each  opening,  and  scour  them  oat,  de- 
stroying the  banks  of  mud  and  the  sand-bars  newly  formed  during  the 
flood  season. 

An  observation  of  Darby,  in  regard  to  the  strata  composing  part  of 
this  delta,  deserves  attention.  In  the  steep  banks  of  tlie  Atchafalayat 
before  alluded  to,  the  following  section,  he  says,  is  observable  at  low 
water : — first  an  upper  stratum,  consisting  invariably  of  bluish  clay, 
common  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  below  this  a  stratum  of  red 
ochreous  earth,  peculiar  to  Red  River,  under  which  the  blue  clay  of  the 
Mississippi  again  appears ;  and  this  arrangement  is  constant,  proving,  as 
that  geographer  remarks,  that  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Red 
River  occupied  alternately,  at  some  former  periods,  considerable  tracts 
below  their  present  point  of  union.*  Such  alternations  are  probably 
common  in  submarine  spaces  situated  between  two  converging  deltas ; 
for,  before  the  two  rivers  unite,  there  must  almost  always  be  a  certain 
period  when  an  intermediate  tract  will  by  turns  be  occupied  and  aban- 
doned by  the  waters  of  each  stream ;  since  it  can  rarely  happen  that 
the  season  of  highest  flood  will  precisely  correspond  in  each.  In  tlie 
case  of  the  Red  River  and  Mississippi,  which  carry  oflf  the  watera  from 
countries  placed  under  widely  distant  latitudes,  an  exact  c(»ncideiioe  in 
the  time  of  greatest  inundation  is  very  improbable. 

*  Darby's  Louisiana,  p.  108 
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T]:&e  antiqiuty  of  the  delta,  or  length  of  the  period  which  has  been 
ooeapicd  in  the  deposition  of  so  vast  a  mass  of  alluvial  matter,  is  a 
qaestioQ  which  may  weU  excite  the  curiosity  of  every  geologist.  Suf- 
fieieaC  data  have  not  yet  been  obtained  to  afford  a  fnll  and  satisfactory 
aoBwer  to  the  inquiry,  but  some  approximation  may  already  be  made  to 
the  Doinimum  of  time  required. 

Wbeo  I  vittted  New  Orleans,  in  February,  1846,  I  found  that  Dr. 

Biddell  had  made  numerous  experiments  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of 

sediment  contdned  in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  he  concluded 

ihii  the  mean  annual  amount  of  solid  matter  was  to  the  water  as  j^z 

in  weight,  or  about  ^^^^  in  volume.^     From  the  observations  of  the 

noe  gentleman,  and  those  of  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Forshey,  an  emi- 

aeai  eDgmeer,  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded,  Che  average  width,  depth, 

lad  velocity  of  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  the  mean  annual  discharge 

<£  water  were  deduced.      I  assumed  528  feet,  or  the  tenth  of  a  mile, 

18  the  probable  thickness  of  the  deposit  of  mud  and  sand  in  the  delta ; 

foondiog  my  conjecture  chiefly  on  the  depth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

between  the  southern  point  of  Florida  and  the  Balize,  which  equals  on 

ttiTerage  100  fathoms,  and  partly  on  some  borings  000  feet  deep  in 

tbe  delta,  near  Lake  Pontchartrain,  north  of  New  Orleans,  in  which  the 

bottom  of  the  alluvial  matter  is  said  not  to  have  been  reached.     The 

""caof  the  delta  being  about  13,600  square  stiitute  miles,  and  the  quan- 

%of  solid  matter  annually  brought  down  by  the  river  3,'702,'758,400 

^bic  feet,  it  must  have  taken  67,000    years   for  the   formation  of 

^  whole;  and  if  the  alluvial  matter  of  the  plain  above  be  264  feet 

°^Pf  or  half  that  of  the  delta,f  it  must  have  required  33,500  more 

J€«r8  for  its  accumulation,  even  if  its  area  be  estimated  as  only  equal 

'^  tW  of  the  delta,  whereas  it  is  in  fact  larger.     If  some  deduction  be 

^^^  from  the  time  here  stated,  in  consequence  of  the  effect  of  the 

'J'^ft^wood,  which  must  have  aided  in  filling  up  more  rapidly  the  space 

"^''e  alluded  to,  a  far  more  important  allowance  must  be  made  on  the 

^*^«r  hand,  for  the  loss  of  matter,  owing  to  the  finer  particles  of  mud 

JU  T*he  calculations  hero  given  were  communicated  to  the  British  Association, 
Hj^^  lecture  which  I  delivered  at  Southampton  in  September,  1846.  (See  Athe- 
£^««i  Journal,  Sept  26,  1846,  and  Report  of  British  Association,  1846,  p.  117.) 
^L  '    Iliddell  has  smce  repeated  his  experiment«  on  the  (quantity  of  sediment  in 

J'iver  at  New  Orleans  without  any  material  variation  m  the  results. 
^'^*'*  Forshey,  in  a  memoir  on  the  Physics  of  the  Mississippi,  published  in  1850, 
f^^Pt^  Dr.  Riddell's  estimate  fop  the  quantity  of  mud,  but  takes  447,199  cubic 
Ujjl  p€r  second  as  the  average  discharge  of  water  for  the  year  at  Carrolton,  i\ine 
•ji/l*^**  above  New  Orleans,  a  result  deduced  from  thirty 'years  of  observations. 
^^^5*  ^>^DK  oue-tenth  more  Uian  I  had  assumed,  would  add  a  tenth  to  the  sediment, 
5J^  '^onld  diminish  bv  one-eleventh  the  number  of  years  required  to  accomplish 
j»^  task  above  alluded  to.  "  The  cubic  contents  of  sedimentary  matter,"  says 
^^•^H«y,  "are  equal  to  4,088,833,883,  and  this  sediment  would  annually  cover 

?^'V«  miles  aqoare  one  foot  deep.** 
^^T  ^The  Mississippi  is  continually  shifting  its  course  in  the  great  alluvial  plain^ 
f^^'tig  frequently  to  the  depth  of  100,  and  ev<'n  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  250 
^7|^  As  the  old  channels  become  afterwards  filled  up,  or  in  a  great  degree 
>^y^rated,  this  czearation  alone  must  have  given  a  considerable  depth  to  the 
•^^**^  which  receives  the  alluvial  <leposit,  and  subsidences  like  those  accompany- 
**  ^be  earthquake  of  New  Madrid  in  1811-12  may  have  given  still  more  depth. 

18 
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not  setUing  at  the  mouths  of  the  river,  but  being  swept  oaft  hr  to«« 
daring  the  predominant  actimi  of  the  tidee,  and  the  waTea  in  the  wmd 
months,  when  the  current  of  fresh  water  is  feeble.  Yet  bowefir  m 
the  time  during  which  the  Mississippi  has  been  traospoiliiig  its  tvfl 
burden  to  the  ocean,  the  whole  p^iod,  though  Ut  eiwwding,  p«fea| 
100,000  years,  must  be  insignificant  in  a  geological  point  of  vieWrHi 
the  blu£fs  or  cliflk,  bounding  the  great  valley,  and  therefoie  oUbr  i 
date,  and  which  are  from  60  to  250  feet  in  perpeodicnlar  hfl^{bl^r«Si 
sist  in  great  part  of  loam  containing  land,  fluviatile,  and  humitoteJiil 
of  species  still  inhabiting  the  same  country.  (See  fig^  28^  p.  S<Uk)  s  i 
Before  we  take  leave  of  the  great  delta,  we  may  derive  «n.inalaHl 
ive  lesson  from  the  reflection  that  the  new  deposits  alnad j  ftnMi#ul 
now  accumulating,  whether  marine  or  fresbwaUr,  must  graatlywiw 
ble  in  composition,  and  the  general  character  of  their  orgaaio  nHrin 
many  ancient  strata,  which  enter  laigely  mto  the  eaitii's  uUnuiuii 
Yet  there  is  no  sudden  revolution  m  progress,  whether  on  the  balv 
in  the  waters,  whether  in  the  animate  or  the  inanimate  wocU^^  ^|bi 
withstanding  the  excessive  destructbn  of  scnI  and  uprooting  eflmn 
the  region  which  yields  a  never-failing  supply  of  drift-wood 'iadlpBS|i 
clothed  with  noble  forests,  and  is  almost  unrivaJled  in  its  power  ef^nq 
porting  animal  and  vegetable  life.  In  spite  of  the  undermining  o£4pn 
a  lofty  blu£f,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  delta  on  the  oen  'in^afij 
of  the  earthquake,  which  rends  and  fissures  the  soil,  or  oamas,^nii 
more  than  sixty  miles  in  length  to  sink  down  several  yards  in  arAi 
months,  the  general  features  of  the  district  remain  unaltered,  or  ai 
merely  undergoing  a  slow  and  insensible  change.  Herds  of  wild  del 
graze  on  the  pastures,  or  browse  upon  the  trees ;  and  if  they  iiimiwi^ 
in  number,  it  is  only  where  they  give  way  to  man  and  the  domes! 
animals  which  follow  in  his  train.  The  bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  C 
panther,  and  the  wild-cat,  still  maintain  themselves  in  the  1 
the  forests  of  cypress  and  gum-tree.  The  racoon  and  the 
are  everywhere  abundant,  while  the  musk-rat,  otter,  and  n^ik  M 
frequent  the  nvers  and  lakes,  and  a  few  beavers  and  bufialoes  hav9 
yet  been  driven  from  their  ancient  haunts.  The  waters  teem-  with 
gators,  tortoises,  and  fish,  and  their  surface  is  covered  with  millinn^ 
migratory  waterfowl,  which  perform  their  annual  voyage  betweea  I 
Canadian  lakes  and  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  The  powarc 
man  begins  to  be  sensibly  felt,  and  many  parts  of  the  wQdemess  to  Ai 
replaced  by  towns,  orchards,  and  gardens.  The  gilded  steamboats^  fln 
moving  palaces,  stem  the  force  of  the  current,  or  shoot  rapidly  dinrt 
the  descending  stream,  through  the  solitudes  of  the  forests  and  jot- 
rics.  Already  does  the  flourishing  population  of  the  great  vallejr  Ui 
exceed  that  of  the  thirteen  United  States  when  first  they  deoUuwd  tteii 
independence.  Such  is  the  state  of  a  continent  where  trees  and  fHoue* 
are  hurried  annually  by  a  thousand  torrents,  from  the  mountains  ts  tkn 
plains,  and  where  sand  and  finer  matter  are  swept  down  by  a  vast  eV 
rent  to  the  sea,  together  with  the  wreck  of  countless  forests  and  Urn 
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I  of  animals  which  perish  in  the  inundations.  When  these  mate* 
nik  Rsoh  the  gulf,  they  do  not  render  the  waters  unfit  for  aquatic  ani 
■ak ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  ocean  here  swarms  with  life,  as  it  gen- 
enlly  does  where  the  influx  of  a  great  river  furnishes  a  copious  supply 
of  oganic  and  mineral  matter.  Tet  niany  geologists,  when  they  behold 
the  spoils  of  the  land  heaped  in  successive  strata,  and  blended  confus- 
edly with  the  remains  of  fishes,  or  interspersed  with  broken  shells  and 
flonb ;  when  they  see  portions  of  erect  trunks  of  trees  with  their  roots 
idl  retaining  their  natural  position,  and  one  tier  of  these  preserved 
kifoaul  state  ahove  another,  imagine  that  they  are  viewing  the  signs 
flf  a  tvbolent  instead  of  a  tranquil  and  settled  state  of  the  planet. 
Ihef  read  in  such  phenomena  the  proof  of  chaotic  disorder  and  reiter- 
ated eatastrophes,  instead  of  indications  of  a  surface  as  habitable  as  the 
■oit  delidous  and  fertile  districts  now  tenanted  by  man. 


DELTA    OF  THE    GANGES   AND   BRAHMAPOOTRA. 

Ai  an  example  of  a  still  larger  delta  advancing  upon  the  sea  in  •ip-po- 
■lioii  to  more  powerful  tides,  I  shall  next  describe  that  of  the  Ganges 
lod  Brahmapootra  (or  Burrampooter).  These,  the  two  principal  rivers 
rf  India,  descend  from  the  highest  mountains  in  the  world,  and  partial- 
Ifaingle  their  waters  in  the  low  plains  of  Hindostan,  before  reaching 
tiw  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  Brahmapootra,  somewhat  the 
Inger  of  the  two,  formerly  passed  to  the  east  of  Dacca,  even  so  lately 
^  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  pouring  most  of  its  waters  into 
^  of  the  numerous  channels  in  the  delta  called  "  the  Megna/'     By 


Fig.  25. 


Map  of  the  Delta  of  the  Gauqis  and  Bkaiuiapoo«ll 
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that  name  the  main  stream  was  always  spoken  of  by  Rennell  and  oUft  ^c^n 
in  their  memoirs  on  this  region.  But  the  main  trunk  now  unites  uptx^ 
an  arm  of  the  Ganges  considerably  higher  up,  at  a  point  about  &.  C30 
miles  distant  from  the  sea;  and  it  is  constantly,  according  to  Dr.  Hio^c»ft- 
er,  working  its  way  westward,  having  formerly,  as  may  be  Been  *K>7 
ancient  maps,  moved  eastward  for  a  long  period. 

The  area  of  the  delta  of  the  combined  rivers,  for  it  is  impossible  tm.'^^'^ 
to  distinguish  what  belongs  to  each,  is  considerably  more  than  doGB.^^^le 
that  of  the  Nile,  even  if  we  exclude  from  the  delta  a  large  exien^^  ^ 
low,  flat,  alluvial  plain,  doubtless  of  fiuviatile  origin,  which  stret^lb^i 
more  than  100  miles  to  the  hills  west  of  Calcutta  (see  map,  fig.  ^S  ^9), 
and  much  farther  in  a  northerly  direction  beyond  the  head  of  the  gs^^sat 
delta.  The  head  of  a  delta  is  that  point  where  the  first  arm  is  given  ^»£ 
Above  that  point  a  river  receives  the  waters  of  tributaries  flowing  (k  <^^ii 
higher  levels ;  below  it,  on  the  contrary,  it  gives  out  portions  of  Sli 
waters  to  lower  levels,  through  channels  which  flow  into  adj<nim53C]|[ 
swamps,  or  which  run  directly  to  the  sea.  The  Mississippi,  as  beC<:»>v 
described,  has  a  single  head,  which  originated  at  an  unknown  pes^-^^d 
when  the  Red  River  joined  it.  In  the  great  delta  of  Bengal  there 
be  said  to  be  two  heads  nearly  equidistant  from  the  sea,  that  of 
Ganges  (a,  map,  fig.  25),  about  30  miles  below  Rajmahal,  or  216  8 
ute  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea,  and  that  of  the  Brahmapoo^n 
(b),  below  Chirapoonjee,  where  the  river  issues  from  the  Khasia 
tains,  a  distance  of  224  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

It  will  appear,  by  reference  to  the  map,  that  the  great  body  of 
water  derived  from  the  two  rivers  enters  the  bay  on  its  eastern  ud«; 
and  that  a  large  part  of  the  delta  bordering  on  the  sea  is  composed  ^ 
a  labyrinth  of  rivers  and  creeks,  all  filled  with  salt  water,  except  tl»O06 
immediately  communicating  with  the  Hoogly,  or  principal  arm  of  t^M 
Ganges.  This  tract  alone,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Woods,  or  ©!»■• 
derbunds  (more  properly  Soonderbuns),  a  wilderness  infested  by  tigp^^ 
and  crocodiles,  is,  according  to  Rennell,  equal  in  extent  to  the  irl*^* 
principality  of  Wales.* 

On  the  sea-coast  there  are  eight  great  openings,  each  of  whiek  **^ 
evidently,  at  some  ancient  period,  served  in  its  turn  as  the  princip*' 
channel  of  discharge.  Although  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  Ude  erl*-'"'* 
even  to  the  heads  of  the  delta  when  the  rivers  are  low,  yet,  when  tl*^ 
are  periodically  swollen  by  tropical  rains,  their  volume  and  vdo^^^ 
counteract  the  tidal  current,  so  that,  except  very  near  the  sea^  the  ^•* 
and  flow  become  insensible.  During  the  flood  season,  thereforo*  ^^ 
Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  almost  assume  in  their  delta,  the  character 
rivers  entering  an  inland  sea ;  the  movements  of  the  ocean  being  *1*^ 
subordinate  to  the  force  of  the  rivers,  and  only  slightly  disturbing  tl*^" 
operations.  The  great  gain  of  the  delta  in  height  and  area  takes  P^^^ 
during  the  inundations;    and,  during  other  seasons  of  the  year,  ^^ 

*  Account  of  the  GangM  and  BDrrampooter  rivera^  by  Major  BanneH 
Trans.  1781. 
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iceaii  makes  reprisals,  scouring  out  the  clianneb,  and  sometimes  de- 
rouring  rich  alluvial  plains. 

Zslandi  formed  and  destroyed, — Major  R.   H.  Colebrooke,  in  his 
ftccount  of  the  course  of  the  Ganges,  relates  examples  of  the  rapid 
filling  up  of  some  of  its  branches,  and  the  excavation  of  new  channels, 
where  the  number  of  square  miles  of  soil  removed  in  a  short  time  (the 
column  of  earth  being  114  feet  high)  was  truly  astonishing.     Forty 
sqoare  miles,  or  25,600  acres,  are  mentioned  as  having  been  carried 
away,  in  one  place,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.*    The  immense  trans- 
portation of  earthy  matter  by  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  is  proved 
by  the  great  magnitude  of  the  islands  formed  in  their  channels  during 
a  period  far  short  of  that  of  a  man*s  life.     Some  of  these,  many  miles 
m  extent,  have  originated  in  large  sand-banks  thrown  up  round  the 
points  at  the  angular  turning  of  the  rivers,  and  afterwards  insulated 
by  breaches  of  the  streams.      Others,  formed  in  the    nain  channel, 
are  caused  by  some  obstruction  ^at  the  bottom.    A  large  tree,  or  a 
•anken  boat,  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  check  the  current,  and  cause  a 
depoat  of  sand,  which  accumulates  till  it  usurps  a  considerable  portion 
of  "the  channel.     The  river  then  undermines  its  banks  on  each  side,  to 
snpplj  the  deficiency  in  its  bed,  and  the  island  is  afterwards  raised  by 
SntAk  deposits  during  every  flood.     In  the  great  gulf  below  Luckipour, 
fonned  by  the  united  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  Megna,  some  of  the 
Uands,  says  Rennell,  rival  in  size  and  fertility  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
While  the  river  is  forming  new  islands  in  one  part,  it  is  sweeping  away 
old  ones  in  others.     Those  newly  formed  are  soon  overrun  with  reeds, 
loDg  grass,  the  Tamarix  Indica,  and  other  shrubs,  forming  impenetra- 
We  thickets,  where  the  tiger,  the  rhinoceros,  the  buffalo,  deer,  and  other 
*fld  inimals,  take  shelter.     It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  perceive,  that  both 
•wnaal  and  vegetable  remains  may  occasionally  be  precipitated  into  the 
wd,  and  become  imbedded  in  the  sediment  which  subsides  in  the  delta. 
Hree  dr  four  species  of  crocodile,  of  two  distinct  sub-genera,  abound 
W  Uie  Ganges,  and  its  tributary  and  contiguous  waters ;  and  Mr.  H.  T. 
polebrooke  informed  me,  that  he  had  seen  both  forms  in  places  far 
'"^•al,  many  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.     The  Gangetic  crocodile,  or 
"*rial  (in  correct  orthography,  Garial),  is  confined  to  the  fresh  water, 
""^  exclusively  on  fish,  but  the  commoner  kinds,  called  Koomiah  and 
^''Kw,  frequent  both  fresh  and  salt,  being  much  larger  and  fiercer  in 
"•It  and  brackish  water.f     These  animals  swarm  in  the  brackish  water 
^'^  the  line  of  sand-banks,  where  the  advance  of  the  delta  is  most 
'  *S*wL    Hundreds  of  them  are  seen  together  in  the  creeks  of  the  delta, 

TVint.  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  viL  p.  14. 
t  CuTier  referred  the  true  crocodiles  of  the  Ganges  to  a  single  species,  C.  bipor- 
?^  Bnt  I  leam  from  Dr.  Falconer  that  there  are  three  well-marked  species, 
y*|porea<iMi,  O,  paluntriHj  and  C.  boinbifronn.  C.  bombi/rorut  occurs  in  the 
7**ini  branches  of  the  Ganges,  1000  miles  from  Calcutta;  C.  biporeatu9  ap- 
{*^to  be  confined  to  the  estuary ;  and  G.  pahuitris,  to  range  from  the  estuary 
?«•  CADiral  parts  of  Bengal  Tlie  garial  is  found  along  with  C.  bombi/ront  ia 
^  ^ot^  and  descends  to  the  region  of  C.  biporeatut  in  the  estuary. 
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<Nr  baskmg  iir  ihe  ran  on  the  shoals  iHtfaodt.    Tliejr  iHl  i 

and  eatUe,  destroying  the  natives  when  bathii^,  and 

animals  which  come  to  drink.    "I  have  not  nnfveq«eDti7»''M9 

Colehrooke,  ''been  witness  to  the  horrid  spectacle  of  a  floatbigli 

seized  by  a  crocodile  with  such  avidity,  that  he  half  emeiged  ( 

water  with  his  prey  in  his  mouth/'    The  geologist  wffl  not  fnl  €6^ 

serve  how  peculiarly  the  habits  and  distribution  c^  Uiese  warn 

them  to  become  imbedded  ^n  the  hori«>ntal  strata  ci  finb 

are  annuaUy  deposited  over  many  hundred  square  miles  in  the  1 

Bengal.    The  mhabitants  of  the  land,  which  happen  to  be  < 

thrown  into  the  water,  are  usually  devoured  by  Uiese ' 

but  we  may  suppose  the  remains  of  the  saurians  themadves  to  te  4 

tinually  entombed  in  the  new  formations.    The  number,  alao^  of  T 

of  the  poorer  olass  of  Hindoos  thrown  annually  into  the  Ooagoilp  \ 

great,  that  some  of  their  bones  or  skeletons  can  hardly  fiul  to  1 

sionally  enveloped  in  fluviatile  mud.    ,  '  •> 

It  sometimes  happens,  at  the  season  when  the  periodical 
its  height,  that  a  strong  gale  of  wind,  conspiring  with  a  Ugb 
tide,  checks  the  descending  current  of  the  river,  and  gives  lise  t^  '. 
destructive  inundations.    From  this  cause,  in  1763,  the  waten  at  I 
pour  rose  nx  feet  above  their  ordinary  level,  and  the  inhabitantB  of  ft  I 
siderable  district,  with'  their  houses  and  cattle,  were  totally  ( 

The  population  of  all  oceanic  deltas  are  particulariy  expoaod  to  1 
by  such  catastrophes,  recurring  at  considerable  inttt^als^f  tinntf 
we  may  safely  assume  that  such  tragical  events  have 
and  again  since  the  Gangetic  delta  was  inhabited  by  man.  If -1 
experience  and  forethought  cannot  always  guard  against  these' 
ties,  still  less  can  the  inferior  animals  avoid  them  ;  and  the  mo 
of  such  disastrous  inundations  must  be  looked  for  in  great  ab 
strata  of  all  ages,  if  the  surface  of  our  planet  has  always  been  i 
by  the  same  laws.  When  we  reflect  on  the  general  order  ancl  i 
Uty  that  reigns  in  the  rich  and  populous  delta  of  Bengal,  notwil 
mg  the  havoc  occasionally  committed  by  the  depredations  of  the  < 
.  we  perceive  how  unnecessary  it  is  to  attribute  the  imbedding  of  soalBCM 
sive  races  of  animals  in  older  strata  to  extraordinary  energy  it-  ik»- 
causes  of  decay  and  reproduction  in  the  infancy  of  our  planet,  or  to  tks^*" 
general  catastrophes  and  sudden  revolutions  so  often  resorted  to. 

Deposits  in  the  delta, — The  quantity  of  mud  held  in  suspenrion  kj^ 
the  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  is  found,  as  might  bs  fj^ 
pected,  to  exceed  that  of  any  of  the  rivers  alluded  to  in  this  or  th»f|^ 
ceding  chapters ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  their  feeders  flow  from  mot 
tains  of  unrivalled  altitude,  and  do  not  clear  themselves  in  any  lakss^ 
as  does  the  Rhine  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,  or  the  Rhone  in  that  of  Qe.. 
neva.    And,  secondly,  their  whole  course  is  nearer  the  equator  tkm  ttg^- 
of  the  Mississippi,  or  any  great  river,  respecting  which  careful  axpoil.' 
ments  have  been  made,  to  determine  the  qumitity  of  its  water-aad 
earthy  contents.    The  foil  of  rain,  moreover,  as  we  have  brfore  aeon,  W 
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Mcesfltve  on  the  southern  flanks  of  the  first  range  of  mountains  which 
me  from  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  and  still  more  remarkable  is  the  quan- 
tity sometunes  poured  down  in  one  day.  (See  above,  p.  200.)  The 
na,  where  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  discharge  their  main  stream  at 
tlie  flood  season,  only  recovers  its  transparency  at  the  distance  of  from 
10  to  100  miles  from  the  delta ;  and  w  i  may  take  for  granted  that  the 
enrait  continues  to  transport  the  liner  particles  much  farther  south 
tliu  where  the  surface  water  first  becomes  clear.  The  general  slope, 
Ifaerefore,  of  the  new  strata  must  be  extremely  gentle.  According  to 
Ihe  best  charts,  there  is  a  gradual  deepening  from  four  to  about  sixty 
bthooM,  as  we  proceed  from  the  base  of  the  delta  to  the  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  miles  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  At  some  few  points 
nreaty,  or  even  one  hundred,  fathoms  are  obtained  at  that  distance. 

One  remarkable  exception,  however,  occurs  to  the  regularity  of  the 
ibpe  of  the  bottom.  Opposite  the  middle  of  the  delt^,  at  the  distance 
rf  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the  coast,  a  deep  submarine  valley  occurs, 
aDed  the  "swatch  of  no  ground,"  about  fifteen  miles  in  diameter, 
viiere  soundings  of  180,  and  even  300,  fathoms  fail  to  reach  the 
bottom.  (See  map,  p.  275.)  This  phenomenon  is  the  more  extraordi- 
my,  since  the  depression  runs  north  to  within  five  miles  of  the  line  of 
Aoila;  and  not  only  do  the  waters  charged  with  sediment  pass  over 
iteootinoally,  but,  during  the  monsoons,  the  sea,  loaded  with  mud  and 
■ad,  is  beaten  back  in  that  direction  towards  the  delta.  As  the  mud 
■  known  to  extend  for  eighty  miles  farther  into  the  gulf,  an  enormous 
Sickness  of  matter  must  have  been  deposited  in  **  the  swatch."  We 
■■y  conclude,  therefore,  either  that  the  original  depth  of  this  part  of 
^  Bay  of  Bengal  was  excessive,  or  that  subsidences  have  occurred  in 
■odeni  times.  The  latter  conjecture  is  the  less  improbable,  as  the 
•We  area  of  the  delta  has  been  convulsed  in  the  historical  era  by 
.  earthquakes,  and  actual  subsidences  have  taken  place  in  the  neighboring 
•*»t  of  Ghittagong,  while  **  the  swatch"  lies  not  far  from  the  volcanic 
*'Hi  which  connects  Sumatra,  Barren  Island,  and  Ramree.* 

Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Iloogly  river,  and  immediately  south  of 
^■^r  Island,  four  miles  from  the  nearest  land  of  the  delta,  a  new  islet 
^*»  formed  about  twenty  years  ago,  called  Edmonstone  Island,  on  the 
***>tre  of  which  a  beacon  was  erected  as  a  landmark  in  1817.  In  1818 
^0  island  had  become  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  broad,  and  was 
^vered  with  v^etation  and  shrubs.  Some  houses  were  then  built  upon 
***  «i¥l  in  1820  it  was  used  as  a  pilot  station.  The  severe  gale  of  1823 
^^^^  it  into  two  parts,  and  so  reduced  its  size  as  to  leave  the  beacon 
•^•iiding  out  in  the  sea,  where,  after  remaining  seven  years,  it  was  washed 
•Way.  The  islet  in  1836  had  been  converted  by  successive  storms  into 
•  ■•nd-bank,  half  a  mile  long,  on  which  a  sea-mark  was  placed. 

Although  there  is  evidence  of  gain  at  some  points,  the  general  pro- 
P^  of  the  coast  is  very  slow ;  for  the  tides,  when  the  river  water  n 
"W,  aiB  actively  employed  in  removing  alluvial  matter.     In  the  Sun- 

•  8oe  below,  ch.  22  and  29. 
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derbunds  the  usual  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  is  no  more  tban  dght  ffr= 


but,  on  the  east  side  of  the  delta,  Dr.  Hooker  observed,  in  the  winter  ol 

1851,  a  rise  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet,  producing  among  the  isUuidB  at 

the  mouths  of  the  Megna  and  Fenny  rivers,  a  lofty  wave  or  "  bore"  .48 

they  ascend,  and  causing  the  river  water  to  be  ponded  back,  and  1 

to  sweep  down  with  great  violence  when  the  tide  ebbs.     The  bay  : 

forty  miles  south  of  Chittagong  is  so  fresh  that  neither  algae  nor  ] 

groves  will  grow  in  it.     We  may,  therefore,  conceive  how  effective  i 

be  the  current  formed  by  so  great  a  volume  of  water  in  dispersing  1 

mud  over  a  wide  area.     Its  power  is  sometimes  augmented  by 

agitation  of  the  bay  during  hurricanes  in  the  month  of  May.     The  n  ^ 

superficial  strata  consists  entirely  of  fine  sand  and  mud  ;  such,  at  1 

are  the  only  materials  which  are  exposed  to  view  in  regular  beds  on  1 

banks  of  the  numerous  creeks.     Neither  here  or  higher  up  the  Qtof^^ 

could  Dr.  Hooker  discover  any  land  or  freshwater  shells  n  firrtinntfc 

the  banks,  which  in  the  plains  higher  up  sometimes  form  cliffs  ^b 

feet  in  height  at  low  water.     In  like  manner  I  have  stated*  that  I ' 

unable  to  find  any  buried  shells  in  the  delta  or  modern  river  clifl 

the  Mississippi. 

No  substance  so  coarse  as  gravel  occurs  in  any  part  of  the  ddti^u.  of 
the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra,  nor  nearer  the  sea  than  400  miles,  '^i^^et 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  boring  of  an  Artesian  well  at  Fort  Willign^^^ow 
near  Calcutta,  in  the  yeai-s  1335-1840,  displayed,  at  the  depth  of  ■.  ^0 
feet,  clay  and  sand  with  pebbles.  This  boring  was  carried  to  a  de;^^'A 
of  481  feet  below  the  level  of  Calcutta,  and  the  geological  sectioQ  ^:^1>- 
tained  in  the  operation  has  been  recorded  with  great  care.  Under  "^l^a 
surface  soil,  at  a  depth  of  about  ten  feet,  they  came  to  a  stiff  blue  C9 ^^^7 
about  forty  feet  in  thickness  ;  below  which  was  sandy  clay,  contttis.mK3K 
in  its  lower  portion  abundance  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  whicha.  ^* 
the  bottom  assumed  the  character  of  a  stratum  of  black  peat  two  ^5^*^ 
thick.  This  peaty  mass  was  considered  as  a  clear  indication  (like 
"dirt-bed"  of  Portland)  of  an  ancient  terrestrial  surface,  with  a  f o 
or  Sunderbund  vegetation.  Logs  and  branches  of  a  red-colored  w« 
occur  both  above  and  immediately  below  the  peat,  so  little  altered  1 
Dr.  Wallich  was  able  to  identify  them  with  the  Soondri  tree, . 
litloralisy  one  of  the  most  prevalent  forms  at  the  base  of,  the  delta. 
Falconer  tells  me  that  similar  peat  has  been  met  with  at  other  jK^i^ 
round  Calcutta  at  the  depth  of  nine  feet  and  twenty-tivo  feet 
appears,  therefore,  thatHhere  htis  been  a  sinking  down  of  what 
originally  land  in  this  region,  to  the  amount  of  seventy  feet  or  more  [ 
pendiculiir ;  for  Calcutta  is  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level,  of  Ihe  i 
and  the  successive  peat-beds  seem  to  imply  that  the  subsidence  of 
ground  was  gradual  or  interrupted  by  several  pauses.  Below  the  y 
table  mass  they  entered  upon  a  stratum  of  yellowish  clay  about  ten 
thick,  containing  horizontal  layera  of  kunkar  (or  kankar),  a  nodular,  < 
cretionary,  argillaceous  limestone,  met  with  abundantly  at  greater*  - 

•  Second  Vidt  to  the  United  States,  toL  il  p.  14«. 
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^^OB  depths  in  all  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  over  many  thousand 
square  miles,  and  always  presenting  the  same  characters,  even  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  thousand  miles  north  of  Calcutta.     Some  of  this  kunkar  is 
said  to  be  of  very  recent  origin  in  deposits  formed  by  river  inundations 
near  Saharanpoor.     After  penetrating  120  feet,  they  found  loam  con- 
taining water- worn  fragments  of  mica-slate  and  other  kinds  of  rock, 
which  the  current  of  the  Ganges  can  no  longer  transport  to  this  region. 
In  the  various  beds  pierced  through  below,  consisting  of  clay,  marl, 
and  friable  sandstone,  with  kunkar  here  and  there  intermixed,  no  organic 
itmains  of  decidedly  marine  origin  were  met  with.     Too  positive  a  con- 
elonoD  ought  not,  it  is  true,  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  fact,  when  we 
consider  the  narrow  bore  of  the  auger  and  its  effect  in  crushing  shells 
•nd  bones.     Nevertheless,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  only  fossils 
obtained  in  a  recognizable  state  were  of  a  fluviatile  or  terrestrial  charac- 
ter.   Thus,  at  the  depth  of  350  feet,  the  bony  shell  of  a  tortoise,  or 
tnonyx,  a  freshwater  genus,  was  found  in  sand,  resembling  the  living 
■pecies  of  Bengal.    From  the  same  stratum,  also,  they  drew  up  the  lower 
^If  of  the  humerus  of  a  ruminant,  at  first  referred  to  a  hyaena.    It  was 
^«  Me  and  shape,  says  Dr.  Falconer,  of  the  shoulder-bone  of  the  Ceruus 
f^^^rmws,  or  common  hog-deer,  of  India.     At  the  depth  of  380  feet, 
^l^y  with  fragments  of  lacustrine  shells  was  incumbent  on  what  appears 
^^l^sttly  to  have  been  another  "  dirt-bed,"  or  stratum  of  decayed  wood, 
****  jlying  a  period  of  repose  of  some  duration,  and  a  forest- covered  land, 
^fcich  must  hkve  subsided  300  feet,  to  admit  of  the  subsequent  super- . 
r*'^^«ition  of  the  overlying  deposits.     It  has  been  conjectured  that,  at 
*"^*^  time  when  this  area  supported  trees,  the  land  extended  much  far- 
^'t^^r  oat  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  than  now,  and  that  in  later  times  the 
^»  ^ttges,  while  enlarging  its  delta,  has  been  only  recovering  lost  ground 
*V>om  the  sea. 

At  the  depth  of  about  400  feet  below  the  surface,  an  abrupt  change 

^'''^«  observed  in  the  character  of  the  strata,  which  were  composed  in 

K^^^tt  part  of  sand,  shingle,  and  boulders,  the  only  fossils  obser\cd  being 

^Ve  Tertebrae  of  a  crocodile,  shell  of  a  trionyx,  and  fragments  of  wood 

'^^ty  little  altered,  and  similar  to  that  buried  in  beds  far  above.     These 

^^▼«lly  beds  constituted  the  bottom  of  the  section  at  the  depth  of  481 

^t,  when  the  operations  were  discontinued,  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 

^t  which  happened  to  the  auger. 

"rbe  occurrence  of  pebbles  at  the  depths  of  1 20  and  400  feet  implies 

a  important  change  in  the  geographical  condition  of  the  region  around 

w  ttttur  Calcutta.     The  fall  of  the  river,  or  the  general  slope  of  the  allu- 

riil  pitm  may  have  been  formerly  greater ;  or,  before  a  general  and  per- 

fc»p«  onequal  subsidence,  hills  once  nearer  the  present  base  of  the  delta 

00f  have  risen  several  hundred  feet,  forming  islands  in  the  bay,  which 

■lay  have  sunk  gradually,  and  become  buried  under  fluviatile  sediment. 

AlUiqniiy  of  the  delta. — It  would  be  a  matter  of  no  small  scientific  in- 

peMLf  ^  experiments  were  made  to  enable  us  to  determine,  with  some 

d^gre^  of  acciuaej^ihe  mean  quantity  of  earthy  matter  discharged  an- 
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nually  into  the  sea  by  the  united  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  BnihiBipoo* 
tra.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Everest  instituted,  in  1831-2,  a  series  of  obsma- 
tions  on  the  earthy  matter  brought  down  by  the  Ganges,  at  Ghaaepoor^ 
500  miles  from  the  sea.  He  found  that,  in  1831,  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  water  discharged  by  the  river  per  second  at  that  place  ivat» 
during  the 

Rains  (4  months) 404,208 

Winter  (5  months) 71,200 

Hot  weather  (3  months) 36,380 

so  that  we  may  state  in  round  numbers  that  500,000  cuImc  feet  pei 
second  flow  down  during  the  four  months  of  the  flood  season,  bom 
June  to  September,  and  less  than  60,000  per  second  during  the  ] 
ing  eight  months. 

The  average  quantity  of  solid  matter  suspended  in  the  water  ( 
the  rains  was,  by  weight,  j^th  part ;  but  as  the  water  is  about 
half  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dried  mud,  the  solid  matter  dischaiged  m 
^^th  part  in  bulk,  or  577  cubic  feet  per  second.  This  gives  a  total  ol 
6,082,041,600  cubic  feet  for  the  discharge  in  the  122  days  of  the  nun. 
The  proportion  of  sediment  in  the  waters  at  other  seasons  was  eompan- 
tively  insignificant,  the  total  amount  during  the  five  winter  montha  being 
only  247,881,600  cubic  feet,  and  during  the  three  months  of  hot  weathn 
38,154,240  cubic  feet  The  total  annual  discharge,  then,  would  be 
6,368,077,440  cubic  feet. 

This  quantity  of  mud  would  in  one  year  raise  a  surface  of  Si8) 
square  miles,  or  a  square  space,  each  side  of  which  should  measure  16 
miles,  a  height  of  one  foot.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  tbis 
result,  we  will  assume  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dried  mud  is  only 
one-half  that  of  granite  (it  would,  however,  be  more) ;  in  that  case^  tbe 
earthy  matter  discharged  in  a  year  would  equal  3,184,038,720  cobio 
feet  of  granite.  Now  about  12^  cubic  feet  of  granite  weigh  one  ton; 
and  it  is  computed  that  the  great  Pyramid  of  Egypt,  if  it  were  a  solid 
mass  of  granite,  would  weigh  about  600,000,000  tons.  The  num  of 
matter,  therefore,  carried  down  annually  would,  according  to  this  esti- 
mate, more  than  equal  in  weight  and  biilk  forty-two  of  the  great  p^ra* 
mids  of  Egypt,  and  that  borne  down  in  the  four  months  of  the  nuns 
would  equal  forty  pyramids.  But  if,  without  any  conjecture  as  to  what 
may  have  been  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mud,  we  attend  merely  to  the 
weight  of  solid  matter  actually  proved  by  Mr.  Everest  to  have  been 
contained  in  the  water,  we  find  that  the  number  of  tons  weight  which 
passed  down  in  the  122  days  of  the  rainy  season  was  339,418,760, 
which  would  give  the  weight  of  fifty -six  pyramids  and  a  half;*  and  in 
the  whole  year  355,361,464  tons,  or  nearly  the  weight  of  sixty  pyramids. 

The  base  of  the  great  Pyramid  of  Egypt  covers  eleven  aores»  and  its 
perpendicular  height  is  about  five  hundred  feet  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  present  any  picture  to  the  mind  which  will  convey  an  adequate  oon- 
ception  of  the  mighty  scale  of  this  operation,  so  tranquilly  and  almqpt 
msensibly  carried  on  by  the  Ganges,  as  it  glides  through  its  aUuvisl 
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plain,  even  at  a  distance  of  500  miles  from  the  sea.  It  may,  iiowever 
be  stated,  that  if  a  fleet  of  more  than  eighty  Indiamen,  each  freighted 
with  about  1400  tons'  weight  of  mud,  were  to  sail  down  the  river  every 
hour  of  every  day  and  night  for  four  months  continuously,  they  would 
ooly  transport  from  the  higher  country  to  the  sea  a  mass  of  solid  matter 
equal  to  that  home  down  by  the  Ganges,  even  in  this  part  of  its  course^ 
m  the  four  months  of  the  flood  season.  Or  the  exertions  of  a  fleet  of 
about  2000  such  ships  going  down  daily  with  the  same  burden,  and 
discharging  it  into  the  gulf,  wc  uld  be  no  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
operations  of  the  great  river. 

The  most  voluminous  current  of  lava  which  has  flowed  from  Etna 
within  historical  times  was  that  of  1669.  Ferrara,  after  correcting 
Borelli's  estimate,  calculated  the  quantity  of  cubic  yards  of  lava  in  this 
current  at  140,000,000.  Now,  this  would  not  equal  in  bulk  one-fifth 
cf  the  sedimentary  matter  which  is  carried  down  in  a  single  year  by  the 
Gangres,  past  Ghazepoor,  according  to  the  estimate  above  explained ;  so 
that  it  would  require  five  grand  eruptions  of  Etna  to  transfer  a  mass  of 
l^va  from  the  subterranean  regions  to  the  surface,  equal  in  volume  to 
the  mud  carried  down  in  one  year  to  that  place. 

Captain  R.  Strachey,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  has  remarked  to  me, 

not  only  that  Ghazepoor,  where  Mr.  Everest's  observations  were  made, 

K  500  miles  from  the  sea,  but  that  the  Ganges  has  not  been  joined  there 

^7  its  most  important  feeders.     These  drain  upon  the  whole  750  miles 

of  the  Himalaya,  and  no  more  than  150  miles  of  that  mountain-chain 

have   sent  their  contributions  to  the  main  trunk  at  Ghazepoor.     Below 

*^*t   place,  the  Ganges  is  joined  by  the  Gogra,  Gunduk,  Khosee,  and 

Teeata  from  the  north,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Sone  flowing  from  the 

■^^th,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  rivers  which  rise  in  the  table-land  of 

®^*ral  India.    (See  map,  fig,  25,  p.  275.)    Moreover  the  remaining  600 

'^^Wea  of  the  Himalaya  comprise  that  eastern  portion  of  the  basin  where 

***®    i^ns  are  heaviest.     (See  above,  p.  200.)     The  quantity  of  water 

H^erefore  carried  down  to  the  sea  may  probably  be  four  or  five  times  as 

"■^clx  as  that  which  passes  Ghazepoor. 

*He  Brahmapootra,  according  to  Major  Wilcox,*  in  the  month  of 

•***ia^ry,  when  it  is  near  its  minimum,  discharges  150,000  cubic  feet  of 

r*^^*"  per  second  at  Gwalpara,  not  many  miles  above  the  head  of  its 

*^^-     Taking  the  proportions  observed  at  Ghazepoor  at  the  different 

J^^*otia  as  a  guide,  the  probable  average  discharge  of  the  Brahmapootra 

^^  "tl^e  whole  year  may  be  estimated  at  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 

^*^S».     Assuming  this ;  and  secordly,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of 

/^^Sgeration,  that  the  proportion  of  sediment  in  their  waters  is  about  a 

**^   less  than  Mr.  Everest's  estimate,  the  mud  borne  down  to  the  Bay 

"^Bgal  in  one  year  would  equal  40,000  millions  of  cubic  feet,  or  be- 

^^<i  six  and  seven  times  as  much  as  that  brought  down  to  Ghazepoor, 

^^^i^dinir  to  Mr.  Everest's  calculations  in  1831,  and  ten  times  as  much 

'■■^at  oonveyed  annually  by  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  voL  xyii.  p.  466. 
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Captun  Strachey  estimates  the  annually  inundated  portion  of  tbe 
delta  at  250  miles  in  length  by  80  in  breadth,  making  an  area  of  20»00C 
square  miles.  The  space  south  of  this  in  the  bay,  where  sediment  k 
thrown  down,  may  be  300  miles  from  E.  to  W.  by  150  N.  and  8.,  or 
45,000  square  miles,  which,  added  to  the  former,  gives  a  surface  of 
65,000  square  miles,  over  which  the  sediment  is  spread  out  by  the  two 
rivers.  Suppose  then  the  solid  matter  to  amount  to  40,000  millions  of 
cubic  feet  per  annum,  the  deposit,  he  observes,  must  be  continued  for 
forty-five  years  and  three-tenths  to  raise  the  whole  area  a  height  of  one 
foot,  or  13,G00  years  to  raise  it  300  feet ;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
much  less  than  the  thickness  of  the  fluviatile  strata  actually  penetrated* 
(and  the  bottom  not  reached)  by  the  auger  at  Calcutta. 

Nevertheless  we  can  by  no  means  deduce  from  these  data  alone,  what 
will  be  the  future  rate  of  advance  of  the  delta,  nor  even  predict  whether 
the  land  will  gain  on  the  sea,  or  remain  stationary.  At  the  end  ot 
13,000  years  the  bay  may  be  less  shallow  than  now,  provided  a  moder- 
ate depression,  corresponding  to  that  ej[pcrienced  in  part  of  Greenland 
for  many  centuries  shall  take  place  (see  chap.  30).  A  subsidence  quite 
insensible  to  the  inhabitants  of  BengjU,  not  exceeding  two  feet  three 
inches  in  a  centuiy,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  all 
the  efforts  of  the  two  mighty  rivers  to  extend  the  limits  of  then:  delta. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Artesian  borings  at  Calcutta  attest,  what  the  vast 
depth  of  the  "  swatch"  may  also  in  all  likelihood  indicate,  that  the  an- 
tagonist force  of  subsidence  has  predominated  for  ages  over  the  influx  of 
fluviatile  mud,  preventing  it  from  raising  the  plains  of  Bengal,  or  from 
filling  up  A  larger  portion  of  the  bay. 

CONCLUDING    REMARKS    ON   DELTAS. 

Convergence  cf  dellcut. — If  we  possessed  an  accurate  series  of  maps 
of  the  Adriatic  for  many  thousand  years,  our  retrospect  would,  without 
doubt,  carry  us  gradually  back  to  the  time  when  the  number  of  rivers 
descending  from  the  mountains  into  that  gulf  by  independent  deltas  was 
far  greater  in  number.  The  deltas  of  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  for  instance, 
would  separate  themselves  within  the  recent  era,  as,  in  all  probability^ 
would  those  of  the  Isonzo  and  the  Torre.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
speculate  on  future  changes,  we  may  anticipate  the  period  when  the 
number  of  deltas  will  greatly  diminish ;  for  the  Po  cannot  contmue  to 
encroach  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  a  hundred  years,  and  other  rivers  to 
gain  as  much  in  six  or  seven  centuries  upon  the  shallow  gulf,  wiUiont 
new  junctions  occurring  from  time  to  time  ;  so  that  Eridanus,  **  the  king 
of  rivers,"  will  continually  boast  a  greater  number  of  tributaries.  The 
Ganges  and  the  Brahmapootra  have  perhaps  become  partially  confluent 
in  the  siime  delta  within  the  historical,  or  at  least  within  the  human  era; 
and  the  date  of  the  junction  of  the  Red  River  and  the  Mississippi  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  have  been  known,  if  America  had  not  been  so  recentlr 
discovered.  The  union  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  must  undoubt- 
edly have  been  one  of  the  modem  geographical  changes  of  our  Earth* 
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for  Col.  Kawlinson  informs  me  that  the  delta  of  those  rivers  has  advanced 
two  miles  in  the  last  sixty  years,  and  is  supposed  to  have  encroached 
about  forty  miles  upon  the  Gulf  of  Persia  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  centuries. 

Wben  the  deltas  of  rivers,  having  many  mouths,  converge,  a  partial 
union  at  first  takes  place  by  the  confluence  of  some  one  or  more  of  their 
arms  ;   but  it  is  not  until  the  main  trunks  are  connected  above  the  head 
of  the  common  delta,  that  a  complete  intermixture  of  their  joint  waters 
wid  sediment  takes  place.     The  union,  therefore,  of  the  Po  and  Adige, 
and  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra,  is  still  incomplete.     If  we  reflect 
OQ  the  geographical  extent  of  surface  drained  by  rivers  such  as  now  en- 
ter the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  then  consider  how  complete  the  blending 
^Sether  of  the  greater  part  of  their  transported  matter  has  already  be- 
^nae,  and  throughout  how  vast  a  delta  it  is  spread  by  numerous  arms, 
»e  no  longer  feel  so  much  surprise  at  the  area  occupied  by  some  ancient 
formations  of  homogeneous  mineral  composition.     But  our  surprise  will 
be   still  farther  lessened,  when  we  afterwards  inquire  (ch.  21)  into  the 
•ction  of  tides  and  currents  in  disseminating  sediment. 

-^S^e  of  existing  deltas. — If  we  could  take  for  granted,  that  the  rela- 
tive level  of  land  and  sea  had  remained  stationary  ever  since  all  the  ex- 
ttting'   deltas  began  to  be  formed — could  we  assume  that  their  growth 
coiziix&eDced  at  one  and  the  same  instant  when  the  present  continents 
**^^Mred  their  actual  shape — we  might  understand  the  language  of 
g'^ologists  who  speak  of  '*  the  epoch  of  existing  continents."     They  en- 
"^^^or  to  calculate  the  age  of  deltas  from  this  imaginary  fixed  period  ; 
*^^   t^Yiej  calculate  the  gain  of  new  land  upon  the  sea,  at  the  mouths  of 
'*^^>"^,  as  having  begun  everywhere  simultaneously.     But  the  more  we 
(•HOy  the  history  of  deltas,  the  more  we  become  convinced  that  upward 
Qcl     ciownward  movements  of  the  land  and  contiguous  bed  of  the  sea 
^^^    exerted,  and  continue  to  exert,  an  influence  on  the  physical  geog- 
.  I^*^y  of  many  hydrographical  basins,  on  a  scale  comparable  in  mag- 
*^*^«  or  importance  to  the  amount  of  fluviatile  deposition  effected  in  an 
r^^***"!  lapse  of  time.     In  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  for  example,  proofs 
*'*^     of  descending  and  ascending  movements  to  a  vertical  amount  of 
^"^■^^  hundred  feet  can  be  shown  to  have  taken  place  since  the  existing 
*^^^i.«8  of  land  and  freshwater  shells  lived  in  that  region.* 
2      '*- J^e  deltas  also  of  the  Po  and  Ganges  have  each,  as  we  have  seen  (p. 
,,^  ^  »  when  probed  by  the  Artesian  auger,  borne  testimony  to  a  gradual 
^^^i^lence  of  land  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  feet — old  terrestrial 
'"^^•ces,  turf,  peat,  forest-land,  and  "  dirt-beds,"  having  been  pierced  at 
^V^^^-^'^Js  depths.     The  changes  of  level  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  in 
x»^^-^^li  (see  below,  chap.  27),  and  those  of  New  Madrid  in  the  valley  of 
^  ^        Mississippi  (see  p.  270,  and  chap.  27),  are  equally  instructive,  as 
.^^^l^onstrating  unceasing  fluctuations  in  the  levels  of  those  areas  into 
^^^^li  running  water  is  transporting  sediment.     If,  therefore,  the  exact 

*  Lyell's  Second  Vbit  to  the  United  States,  vol.  il  chap.  84. 
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age  of  all  modem  deltas  could  be  known,  it  is  scarcely  probable  thai 
we  should  find  any  two  of  them  in  the  world  to  have  coincided  in  date 
or  in  the  time  when  their  earliest  deposits  originated. 

Grouping  of  strata  in  deltas, — The  changes  which  have  taken  plaei 
in  deltas,  even  within  the  times  of  history,  may  suggest  many  importani 
considerations  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  subaqueous  sediment  k 
distributed.  With  the  exception  of  some  cases  hereafter  to  be  noticed, 
there  are  some  general  laws  of  arrangement  which  must  evidently  hold 
good  in  almost  all  the  lakes  and  seas  now  filling  up.  If  a  lake,  for  ei* 
ample,  be  encircled  on  two  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  reoervii^  from 
them  many  rivers  and  torrents  of  different  sizes,  and  if  it  be  bounded 
on  the  other  sides,  where  the  surplus  waters  issue,  by  a  comparativdy 
low  country,  it  is  not  difficult  to  define  some  of  the  leading  gcologioil 
features  which  must  characterize  the  lacustrine  formation,  when  this 
basin  shall  have  been  gradually  converted  into  dry  land  by  the  infloz  of 
sediment  The  strata  would  be  divisible  into  two  principrd  gpronps :  the 
older  comprising  those  deposits  which  originated  on  the  side  adjoining 
the  mountains,  where  numerous  deltas  first  began  to  form ;  and  the 
netoer  group  consisting  of  beds  deposited  in  the  more  central  paits  of 
the  basin,  and  towards  the  side  farthest  from  the  mountains.  The  fol- 
lowing characters  would  form  the  principal  marks  of  distinction  between 
the  strata  in  each  series  : — The  more  ancient  system  would  be  composedt 
for  the  most  part,  of  coarser  materials,  containing  many  beds  of  pebUes 
and  sand,  often  of  great  thickness,  and  sometimes  dipping  at  a  conader- 
able  angle.  These,  with  associated  beds  of  finer  ingredients,  wonld,  if 
traced  round  the  borders  of  the  basin,  be  seen  to  vary  greatly  in  color 
and  mineral  composition,  and  would  also  be  very  irregular  in  thicknen. 
The  beds,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  newer  group,  would  consist  of  finer 
particles,  and  would  be  horizontal,  or  very  slightly  inclined.  Their 
color  and  mineral  composition  would  be  very  homogeneous  thronghonfc 
large  areas,  and  would  differ  from  almost  all  the  separate  beds  in  the 
older  series. 

The  following  causes  would  produce  the  diversity  here  alluded  to  be- 
tween the  two  great  members  of  such  lacustrine  formations  : — ^When 
the  rivers  and  torrents  first  reach  the  edge  of  the  lake,  the  detritus 
washed  down  by  them  from  the  adjoining  heights  sinks  at  once  into 
deep  water,  all  the  heavier  pebbles  and  sand  subsiding  near  the  shore. 
The  finer  mud  is  carried  somewhat  farther  out,  but  not  to  the  d'.stanoe 
of  many  miles,  for  the  greater  part  may  be  seen,  as,  for  example,  where 
the  Rhone  enters  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  to  fall  down  in  clouids  to  the 
bottom,  not  far  from  the  river's  mouth.  Thus  alluvial  tracts  are  soon 
formed  at  the  mouths  of  every  torrent  and  river,  and  many  of  these  in 
the  course  of  ages  become  of  considerable  extent.  Pebbles  and  snnd 
are  then  transported  farther  from  the  mountains  ;  but  in  their  passage 
they  decrease  in  size  by  attrition,  and  are  in  part  cpnverted  into  nnid 
and  sand.  At  length  some  of  the  numerous  deltas,  which  are  all  di- 
rected towards  a  common  centre,  approach  near  to  each  other ; 
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of  adjoining  torrents  become  united,  and  each  is  merged,  in  its  turn,  in 
the  delta  of  the  largest  river,  which  advances  most  rapidly  into  the  lake, 
and  renders  all  the  minor  streams,  one  after  the  other,  its  tributaries. 
The  various  mineral  ingredients  of  all  are  thus  blended  together  into 
one  homogeneous  mixture,  and  the  sediment  is  poured  out  from  a  com- 
mon channel  into  the  lake. 

As  the  average  size  of  the  transported  particles  decreases,  while  the 
force  and  volume  of  the  m^n  river  augments,  the  newer  deposits  are 
dififosed  continually  over  a  wider  area,  and  are  consequently  more  hori- 
lOQtal  than  the  older.  When  at  first  there  were  many  independent 
ddtas  near  the  borders  of  the  basin,  their  separate  deposits  differed  en- 
tirely from  each  other ;  one  may  have  been  charged,  like  the  Arve 
where  it  joins  the  Rhone,  with  white  sand  and  sediment  derived  fi*om 
gwute — another  may  have  been  black,  like  many  streams  in  the  Tyrol, 
flowing  from  the  waste  of  decomposing  rocks  of  dark  slate — a  third 
nay  have  been  colored  by  ochreous  sediment,  like  the  Red  River  in 
I^xiiaiana — a  fourth,  hke  the  £isa  in  Tuscany,  may  have  held  much 
cvbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  At  first  they  would  each  form  disUnct 
<^N)sit8  of  sand,  gravel,  limestone,  marl,  or  other  materials ;  but,  after 
^^  junction,  new  chemical  combinations  and  a  distinct  color  would  be 
^  result,  and  the  particles,  having  been  conveyed  ten,  twenty,  or  a 
S^^Mer  number  of  miles  over  alluvial  plains,  would  become  finer. 

In  those  deltas  where  the  tides  and  strong  marine  currents  interfere, 
™  above  description  would  only  be  applicable,  with  certain  modifica- 
**0D8.  If  a  series  of  earthquakes  accompany  the  growth  of  a  delta,  and 
change  the  levels  of  the  land  from  time  to  time,  afe  in  the  region  where 
•  the  Indus  now  enters  the  sea,  the  phenomena  will  depart  still  more 
''dcly  from  the  ordinary  type.  If,  after  a  protracted  period  of  rest,  a 
««lta  sink  down,  pebbles  may  be  borne  along  in  shallow  water  near  tlie 
'^^  of  the  boundary  hills,  so  as  to  form  conglomerates  overlying  the 
™®  Baud  previously  thrown  into  deeper  water  in  the  same  area. 

Oauses  of  stratification  in  deltas, — The  stratified  arrangement,  which 
■  ohserved  to  prevail  so  generally  in  aqueous  deposits,  is  most  fre- 
<)QentIy  due  to  variations  in  the  velocity  of  running  water,  which  cannot 
■weep  along  particles  of  more  than  a  certain  size  and  weight  when 
Roving  at  a  given  rate.  Hence,  as  the  force  of  the  stream  augments  or 
*^*"®ase8,  the  materials  thrown  down  in  successive  layere  at  particular 
putces  are  rudely  sorted,  according  to  their  dimensions,  form,  and  spe- 
^™^  grarity.  Where  this  cause  has  not  operated,  as  where  sand,  mud, 
*•**  fragments  of  rock  are  conveyed  by  a  glacier,  a  confused  heap  of 
''^^^hish  devoid  of  all  stratification  is  produced. 

Z^*"^*^  divisions  are  also  occasioned  in  deltas,  by  the  interval  of  time 
wtiicl^  separates  annually  the  deposition  of  matter  during  the  periodical 
^*^^»  or  melting  of  snow  upon  the  mountains.  The  deposit  of  each 
r  ^^  'Jaay  acquire  some  degree  of  consistency  before  that  of  the  succeed- 
8  year  is  superimposed.  A  variety  of  circumstances  also  give  rise 
^^''^"^lly,  or  sometimes  from  day  to  day,  to  slight  variations  in  color, 
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fineness  of  the  particles,  and  other  characters,  by  which  altemalidDB  of 
strata  distinct  in  texture  and  mineral  ingredients  must  be  produced. 
Thus,  for  example,  at  one  period  of  the  year,  drift-wood  may  be  carried 
down,  and,  at  another,  mud,  as  was  before  stated  to  be  the  case  in  the 
delta  of  the  Mississippi ;  or  at  one  time,  when  the  volume  and  yelodty 
of  the  stream  are  greatest,  pebbles  and  sand  may  be  spread  over  a  cer- 
tain area,  over  which,  when  the  waters  are  low,  fine  matter  or  chemical 
precipitates  are  formed.  During  inundations,  the  turbid  current  of 
fresh  water  often  repels  the  sea  for  many  miles ;  but  when  the  river 
is  low,  salt  water  again  occupies  the  same  space.  When  two  deltas  are 
converging,  the  intermediate  space  is  often,  for  reasons  before  explained, 
alternately  the  receptacle  of  different  sediments  derived  from  the  con- 
verging streams  (see  p.  272).  The  one  is,  perhaps,  charged  with  cal- 
careous, the  other  with  argillaceous  matter;  or  one  sweeps  down  sand 
and  p'ebbles,  the  other  impalpable  mud.  These  differences  may  be 
repeated  with  considerable  regularity,  imtil  a  thickhess  of  hundreds  of 
feet  of  alternating  beds  b  accumulated.  The  multiplication,  also^  of 
shells  and  corals  in  particular  spots,  and  for  limited  periods,  gives  rise 
occasionally  to  lines  of  separation,  and  divides  a  mass  which  might 
otherwise  be  homogeneous  into  distinct  strata. 

An  examination  of  the  shell  marl  now  forming  in  the  Scotch  lakes,  or 
the  sediment  termed  "  warp,"  wliich  subsides  from  the  muddy  water  of 
the  Humber  and  other  rivers,  shows  that  recent  deposits  are  often  com- 
posed of  a  great  number  of  extremely  thin  layers,  either  even  or  slightly 
undulating,  and  preserving  a  general  parallelism  to  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication. Sometimes,  however,  the  laminse  in  modern  strata  are  dis- 
posed diagonally  at  a  considerable  angle,  which  appears  to  take  place 
where  there  are  conflicting  movements  in  the  waters.  In  January,  1820, 
I  visited,  in  company *with  Professor  L.  A.  Necker,  of  Geneva,  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Rhone  and  Arve,  when  those  rivers  were  very  low,  and 
were  cutting  channels  through  the  vast  heaps  of  debris  thrown  down 
from  the  waters  of  the  Arve  in  the  preceding  spring.  One  of  the  sand- 
banks which  had  formed,  in  the  spring  of  1828,  where  the  opposing 
currents  of  the  two  rivers  neutralized  each  other,  and  caused  a  retarda- 
tion in  the  motion,  had  been  undermined ;  and  the  following  is  an  exact 
representation  of  the  arrangement  of  laminse  exposed  in  a  vertical  sec- 
tion. The  length  of  the  portion  here  seen  is  about  twelve  feet,  and  the 
height  five.  The  strata  a  a  consist  of  irregular  alternations  of  pebbles 
and  sand  in  undulating  beds :  below  these  are  seams  of  very  fine  sand 
B  B,  some  as  thin  as  paper,  others  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
strata  o  o  are  composed  of  layers  of  fine  greenish-gray  sand  as  thin  ss 
paper.  Some  of  the  inclined  beds  will  be  seen  to  be  thicker  at  their 
upper,  others  at  their  lower  extremity,  the  inclination  of  some  being 
.  very  considerable.  These  layers  must  have  accumulated  one  on  the 
other  by  lateral  apposition,  probably  when  one  of  the  rivers  was  rerj 
gradually  increasing  or  diminishing  in  velocity,  so  that  the  point  of 
greatest  retardation  caused  by  their  conflicting  currents  shifted  sIowly« 
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^'Vintig  the  sediment  to  be  thrown  down  in  successive  layers  on  a 
bank.     The  same  phenomenon  is  exhibited  in  older  strata  of  all 


pu»S 


Fig.  26. 


«f  a  nnd-bank  in  the  bed  of  the  Anre  at  its  confluence  with  the  Bhone,  showing  the 
Btratiflcatlon  of  deposits  where  currents  meet 

If  the  bed  of  a  lake  or  of  the  sea  be  sinking,  whether  at  a  uniform  or 
•&  unequal  rate,  or  oscillating  in  level  during  the  deposition  of  sediment, 
tkie  norements  will  give  rise  to  a  different  class  of  phenomena,  as,  for 
enmplei  to  repeated  alternations  of  shallow- water  and  deep-water  de- 
pofitB,  each  with  peculiar  organic  remains,  or  to  frequent  repetitions  of 
■Dflar  beds,  formed  at  a  uniform  depth,  and  inclosing  the  same  organic 
ranuDs,  and  to  other  results  too  complicated  and  varied  to  admit  of 
conmeretion  here. 

^onMiion  of  conglomerates. — Along  the  base  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
teween  Toulon  and  Genoa,  the  rivers,  with  few  exceptions,  are  now 
"raring  strata  of  conglomerate  and  sand.  Their  channels  are  often  sev- 
•'■l  miles  in  breadth,  some  of  them  being  diy,  and  the  rest  easily  forded 
w  nearly  eight  months  in  the  year,  whereas  during  the  melting  of  the 
®ow  they  are  swollen,  and  a  great  transportation  of  mud  and  pebbles 
^  place.  In  order  to  keep  open  the  main  road  from  France  to  Italy, 
•  **w  carried  along  the  sea-coast,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  annually  great 
^■■•es  of  shingle  brought  down  during  the  flood  season.  A  portion  of 
**p^le8  are  seen  in  some  localities,  as  near  Nice,  to  form  beds  of 
•™>gfe  along  the  shore,  but  tha  greater  part  are  swept  into  a  deep  sea. 
•"^•mall  progress  made  by  the  deltas  of  minor  rivers  on  this  coast 
^^  not  surprise  us,  when  we  recollect  that  there  is  sometimes  a  depth 
^  two  thousand  feet  at  a  few  hundred  3'ard8  from  the  beach,  as  near 
"7*^  Similar  observations  might  be  made  respecting  a  large  propor- 
***  of  the  rivers  in  Sicily,  and  among  others,  respecting  that  which, 
"^'^'"tediately  north  of  the  port  of  Messina,  hurries  annually  vast  masses 
<«giaiiitic  pebbles  into  the  sea. 

Constant  interchange  of  land  and  sea, — I  may  here  conclude  my  re- 
"•Ai  on  deltas,  observing  that,  imperfect  as  is  our  information  of  the 
^**"^  which  they  have  undergone  within  the  last  three  thousand 
}^  they  are  sufficient  to  show  how  constant  an  interchange  of  sea 


*  See  Bianual  of  Gkology  by  the  Author. 
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and  land  is  taking  place  on  the  face  of  our  globe.  In  ihe  Meditemnc 
alone,  many  flourishing  inland  towns,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  pa 
now  stand  where  the  sea  rolled  its  waves  since  the  era  of  the  earlj  c 
ilization  of  Europe.  If  we  could  compare  with  equal  accuracy  the  i 
cient  and  actual  state  of  all  the  islands  and  continents,  we  should  pn 
ably  discover  that  millions  of  our  race  are  now  supported  by  Usds  i 
uatfd  where  deep  seas  prevailed  in  earlier  ages.  In  many  districU  i 
yet  occupied  by  man,  land  animals  and  forests  now  abound  where  sit 
once  sailed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  find,  on  inquiry,  that 
roads  of  the  ocean  have  been  no  less  considerable.  When  to  these  n 
olutions,  produced  by  aqueous  causes,  we  add  analogous  chao| 
wrought  by  igneous  agency,  we  shall,  perhaps,  acknowledge  the  just 
of  the  conclusion  of  Aristotle,  who  declared  that  the  whole  kmd  a 
sea  on  our  globe  periodically  changed  places.*^ 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

DESTROYING   AND   TRANSPORTING   EFFECTS    OF   TIDES    AND   CURBUTI 


Difference  in  the  riae  of  tides — Lagnllas  and  Gulf  currenta — ^Velocity  of  < 
— Causes  of  currents — Action  of  the  sea  on  the  British  coast — Shetland  lah 
— Large  blocks  removed — Isles  reduced  to  clusters  of  rocks — Orkney  ide 
Waste  of  £a8t  coast  of  Scotland — and  East  coast  of  England — Waita  of 
cliffs  of  Holdemess,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk — Sand-dunes,  how  fiu:  chronomtfl 
— Silting  up  of  estuaries — Yarmouth  estuary — Suffolk  coast — Dnnwicfa  Ei 
coast — Estuary  of  the  Thames — Goodwin  Sands — Coast  of  Kent — ^Fonnatioi 
the  Straits* of  Dover — South  coast  of  England — Sussex — Hanta — ^Dom 
Portland — Origin  of  the  Chesil  Bank — Cornwall — Coast  of  Brittany. 

Although  the  movements  of  great  bodies  of  water,  termed  tides  f 
currents,  are  in  general  due  to  very  distinct  causes,  their  effects  eaa 
be  studied  separately ;  for  they  produce,  by  their  joint  action,  aided 
that  of  the  waves,  those  changes  which  are  objects  of  geological  inl 
est  These  forces  may  be  viewed  in  the  same  manner  as  we  bef 
considered  rivers,  first,  as  employed  in  destroying  portions  of  the  8< 
crust  of  the  earth  and  removing  them  to  other  places ;  secondly,  as 
productive  of  new  strata. 

Tides, — It  would  be  superfluous  at  the  present  day  to  offer  any 
marks  on  the  cause  of  the  tides.  They  are  not  perceptible  in  lakeft 
in  most  inland  seas ;  in  the  Mediterranean  even,  deep  and  extensive 
is  that  sea,  they  are  scarcely  sensible  to  ordinary  observatioo,  tl 
effects  being  quite  subordinate  to  those  of  the  winds  and  currents, 
some  places,  however,  as  in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  there  is  an  ebb  i 
flow  to  the  amount  of  two  feet  and  upwards ;  at  Naples  and  aft 

*  See  p.  18. 
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Enripm,  of  twelve  or  thirteen  inches ;  and  at  Venice,  according  to  Ren« 
nell,  of  five  feet.*  In  the  Syrtes,  also,  of  the  ancients,  two  wide  shal- 
low gulfs,  which  penetrate  very  far  within  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
between  Carthage  and  Cyrene,  the  rise  is  said  to  exceed  five  feet.f 

In  isIaDds  remote  from  any  continent,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean 

m  Tery  slight^  as  at  St.  Helena,  for  example,  where  it  is  rarely  above 

three  feet.^    In  any  given  line  of  coast,  the  tides  are  greatest  in  narrow 

elHUiiiels,  bays,  and  estuaries,  and  least  in  the  intervening  tracts  where 

Um  hnd  is  prominent.     Thus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  estuary  of  the 

niamei  and  Medway,  the  rise  of  the  spring  tides  is  eighteen  feet ;  but 

wbeo  we  follow  our  eastern  coast  from  thence  northward,  towards 

Loweitoff  and  Yarmouth,  we  find  a  gradual  diminution,  until  at  the 

plaoes  last  mentioned,  the  highest  rise  is  only  seven  or  eight  feet. 

From  this  point  there  begins  again  to  be  an  increase,  so  that  at  Comer, 

where  the  coast  again  retires  towards  the  west,  the  rise  is  sixteen  feet ; 

■nd  towards  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  called  "  the  Wash,"  as  at  Lynn 

and  b  Boston  Deeps,  it  is  from  twenty- two  to  twenty -four  feet,  and  in 

■one  extraordinary  cases  twenty-six  feet.     From  thence  again  there  is 

A  decrease  towards  the  north,  the  elevation  at  the  Spurn  Point  being 

from  nineteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  at  Flamborough  Head  and  the  York- 

■hin  coast  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  fcet.§    . 

AtMUford  Haven  in  Pembrokeshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  the  tides  rise  thirty-six  feet ;  and  at  King-Road  near  Bristol, 
forty-two  feet.  At  Chepstow  on  the  Wye,  a  small  river  which  opens 
■>to  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  they  reach  fifty  feet,  and  sometimes 
■ixtf-nine,  and  even  seventy-two  feet.  A  current  which  sets  in  on 
^French  coast,  to  the  west  of  Cape  La  Hague,  becomes  pent  up  by 
^tterasey,  Jersey,  and  other  islands,  till  the  rise  of  the  tide  is  from 
.  twenty  to  forty-five  feet,  which  last  height  it  attains  at  Jersey,  and  at 
®*-  Malo,  a  seaport  of  Brittany.  The  tides  in  the  Basin  of  Mines,  at  the 
^^  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  Nova  Scotia,  rise  to  the  height  of  seventy 
feet 

There  are,  however,  some  coasts  where  the  tides  seem  to  offer  an 
*^^tion  to  the  rule  above  mentioned ;  for  while  there  is  scarcely  any 
*]••  b  the  estuary  of  the  Plata  in  S.  America,  there  is  an  extremely  high 
■''^  00  the  open  coast  of  Patagonia,  farther  to  the  south.  Yet  even  in 
***•  region  the  tides  reach  their  greatest  elevation  (about  fifty  feet)  in 
^  Stmits  of  Magellan,  and  so  far  at  least  they  conform  to  the  general 

ftnwto. — The  most  extensive  and  best  determined  system  of  cur- 
**t>,  is  that  which  has  its  source  in  the  Indian  Ocean  under  the  influ- 
••*  of  the  trade  winds  ;  and  which,  after  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 

*  Oeog.  of  Herod,  vol  ii.  p.  831. 

t  fliid.  p.  828. 
^  Bomme,  Vents  et  Courans,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.    Rev.  F.  Fallows,  Quart  Joum.  of 
*J»e,  March,  1829. 

I  The  heights  of  these  tides  were  given  me  by  the  late  Captain  Hewett,  R.  N. 

I  On  the  aatbority  of  Admiral  Sir  F.  Beaufort.  K.  N. 
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Hope,  inclines  to  the  northward,  along  the  western  coast  of  Afrioa,  iX^csi 
aclross  the  Atlantic,  near  the  equator,  where  it  is  called  the  equates  vial 
current,  and  is  lost  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  yet  ^ms  to  be  again  rcri  ^r'od 
in  the  current  which  issues  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  tbene^^s  it 
flows  rapidly  through  the  Straits  of  Bahama,  taking  the  name  of 
Gulf  Stream,  and  passing  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  by  the  ] 
of  Newfoundland,  towards  the  Azores. 

We  learn  from  the  posthumous  work  of  Rennell  on  this  subjeot*  I 
.  he  LaguUas  current,  so  called  from  the  cape  and  bank  of  that  i 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams,  flowing  from  the  Indian  i 
the  one  from  the  channel  of  Mozambique,  down  the  southeast  < 
Africa ;  the  other  from  the  ocean  at  large.  The  collective 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  and  runs  at  tho 
from  two  and  a  half  to  more  than  four  miles  per  hour.  It  is  at  leai^cfel 
turned  westward  by  the  Lagullas  bank,  which  rises  from  a  sea  of  ( 
depth  to  within  one  hundred  fathoms  of  the  surface.  *  It  must  theKCV 
be  inferred,  says  Rennell,  that  the  current  here  is  more  than  one  1mkx> 
dred  fathoms  deep,  otherwise  the  main  body  of  it  would  pass  acroaa  'fcSx 
bank,  instead  of  being  deflected  westward,  so  as  to  flow  round  tho  C^Kpc 
of  Good  Hope.'  From  this  cape  it  flows  northward,  as  before  itaCcrij 
along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  taking  the  name  of  the  South  Atlaxm'&io 
current.  It  then  enters  the  Bight,  or  Bay  of  Benin,  and  is  turned  ir^»^i4- 
ward,  partly  by  the  form  of  the  coast  there,  and  partly,  perhaps^  bj  ^Mm 
Guinea  current,  which  runs  from  the  north  into  the  same  great  facaj. 
From  the  centre  of  this  bay  proceeds  the  equatorial  current  ahtjeaiHy 
mentioned,  holding  a  westerly  direction  across  the  Atlantic,  wUeh  it 
traverses,  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  to  that  of  Brazil^  flowing  afterw^av^ 
by  the  shores  of  Guiana  to  the  West  Indies.  The  breadth  of  this 
rent  varies  from  160  to  450  geographical  miles,  and  its  velocity  is  Cr 
twenty-five  to  seventy-nine  miles  per  day,  the  mean  rate  being  i 
thirty  miles.  The  length  of  its  whole  course  is  about  4000  miles. 
it  skirts  the  coast  of  Guiana,  it  is  increased  by  the  influx  of  the  ^ 
of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  and  by  their  junction  acquires  t 
velocity.  After  passing  the  island  of  Trinidad  it  expands,  and  is 
lost  in  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  but  there  appears  to  be  a  general  mo 
of  that  sea  towards  the  Mexican  Gulf,  which  discharges  the  most  pot 
ful  of  all  currents  through  the  Straits  of  Florida,  where  the  waieis  ■■■■ 
in  the  northern  part  with  a  velocity  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour,  li*'" 
ing  a  breadth  of  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  miles.* 

The  temperature  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  86^  F.  in  summer,  a^  ^ 
higher  than  that  of  the  ocean,  in  the  same  parallel  (25^  N.  lat),  ***" 
a  large  proportion  of  this  warmth  is  retained,  even  where  the  stana** 
reaches  the  43°  N.  lat.  After  issuing  from  the  Straits  of  Florida*  **• 
current  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Cape  Hatteras,  in  North  C»**" 
lina,  about  35^  N.  lat.,  where  it  is  more  than  seventy  miles  bioad»  *^ 

•  Coosalt  the  map  of  Currents  by  Capt  F.  Beechy,  R.  N.,  Admiralty  IftfiO*^ 
1849,  London. 
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•till  moves  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  miles  per  day.  In  about  the  40^ 
N.  iRt,  it  is  turned  more  towards  the  Atlantic  by  the  extensive  banks 
of  Nantucket  and  St.  George,  which  are  from  200  to  300  feet  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  sea;  a  clear  proof  that  the  current  exceeds  that  depth. 
On  arriving  near  the  Azores,  the  stream  widens,  and  overflows,  as  it 
were,  forming  a  large  expanse  of  warm  water  in  the  centre  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  over  a  space  of  200  or  300  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
haTing  a  temperature  of  from  8^  to  1 0°  Fahr.  above  the  surrounding 
ocean.  The  whole  area,  covered  by  the  Oulf  water,  is  estimated  by 
Benndl  at  2000  miles  in  length,  and,  at  a  mean,  350  miles  in  breadth ; 
an  area  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  warm 
water  has  been  sometimes  known  to  reach  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  still  re- 
taimng  five  degrees  of  temperature  above  that  of  the  adjoining  ocean ; 
and  a  branch  of  the  Gulf  current  occasionally  drifts  fruits,  plants,  and 
wood,  the  produce  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  to  the  shores  of 
Ireland  and  the  Hebrides. 

Fnnn  the  above  statements  we  may  understand  why  Rennell  has 
elwraeterized  some  of  the  principal  currents  as  oceanic  rivers,  which  he 
deicribes  as  being  from  50  to  250  miles  in  breadth,  and  having  a 
ni|Hditj  exceeding  that  of  the  largest  navigable  rivers  of  the  continents, 
md  80  deep  as  to  be  sometimes  obstructed,  and  occasionally  turned 
■side,  by  banks,  the  tops  of  which  do  not  rise  within  forty,  fifty,  or 
•'^  cme  hundred  fathoms  of  the  surface  of  the  sea.* 

Gftatist  velocity  of  currents. — The  ordinary  velocity  of  the  principal 

cuncnts  of  the  ocean  is  from  one  to  three  miles  per  hour ;  but  when 

^  boundary  lands  converge,  large  bodies  of  water  are  driven  gradually 

^^  a  narrow  space,  and  then  wanting  lateral  room,  are  compelled  to 

••■•e  their  level.      Whenever  this  occurs  their  velocity  is  much  in- 

•  ^''Baaed.    The  current  which  runs  through  the  Race  of  Aldemcy,  be- 

tween  the  island  of  that  name  and  the  main  land,  has  a  velocity  of 

***out  eight  English  miles  an  hour.     Captain  Hewett  found  that  in  the 

"ontland  Firth,  the  stream,  in  ordinary  spring  tides,  runs  ten  miles  and 

*  half  an  hour,  and  about  thirteen  miles  during  violent  storms.     The 

U^^test  velocity  of  the  tidal  current  through  the  "  Shoots"  or  New 

*^*Mage,  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  is  fourteen  English  miles  an  hour ; 

••Hi  Captain  King  observed,  in  his  survey  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 

****t  the  tide  ran  at  the  same  rate  through  the  "  First  Narrows,"  and 

•bout  eight  geographical  miles  an  hour,  in  other  parts  of  those  straits. 

Omues  of  currents, — That  movements  of  no  inconsiderable  magni- 
^*de  should  be  impressed  on  an  expansive  ocean,  by  winds  blowing 
w  many  months  in  one  direction,  may  easily  be  conceived,  when  we 
.  **^*enFe  the  effects  produced  in  our  own  seas  by  the  temporary  action 
**  tie  same  cause.  It  is  well  known  that  a  strong  southwest  or  north- 
^^twind  invariably  raises  the  tides  to  an  unusual  height  along  the 
^    k  coast  of  England  and  in  the  Channel ;  and  that  a  northwest  wind 

*  Rennell  on  Currents,  p.  68. 
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of  any  continuance  causes  the  Baltic  to  rise  two  feet  and  npw 
above  its  ordinary  level.  Smeaton  ascertained  by  ezperimentk  tfa) 
a  canal  four  miles  in  length,  the  water  was  kept  up  four  inches  hi{ 
at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  merely  by  the  action  of  the  wind  a 
the  canal ;  and  Rennell  informs  us  that  a  large  piece  of  water, 
miles  broad,  and  generally  only  three  feet  deep,  has,  by  a  strong  i 
had  its  waters  driven  to  one  side,  and  sustained  so  as  to  beoooM 
feet  deep,  while  the  windward  side  was  laid  dry.* 

As  water,  therefore,  he  observes,  when  pent  up  so  that  it  ca 
escape,  acquires  a  higher  level,  so,  in  a  place  where  it  eon  eeee^ 
same  operation  produces  a  current ;  and  this  current  will  extend 
greater  or  less  distance,  according  to  the  force  by  which  it  b  prodi 
By  the  side  of  the  principal  oceanic  currents,  such  as  the  LagoDas 
the  Gulf  Stream,  are  parallel ''  counter-currents"  running  steadily  i 
opposite  direction. 

Currents  flowing  alternately  in  opposite  directions  are  occasionei 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides.  The  effect  of  this  cause  is,  as  bi 
observed,  most  striking  in  estuaries  and  channels  between  islands. 

A  third  cause  of  oceanic  currents  is  evaporation  by  solar  hei 
which  the  great  current  setting  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  mtc 
Mediterranean  is  a  remarkable  example,  and  will  be  fully  eonsid 
in  the  next  chapter.  A  stream  of  colder  water  also  flows  'from 
Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  must  happen  in  many  o 
parts  of  the  world  that  large  quantities  of  water  noised  from  one  i 
of  the  ocean  by  solar  heat,  are  carried  to  some  other  where  the  ▼ 
is  condensed  and  falls  in  the  shape  of  rain,  and  this,  in  flowing  '. 
again  to  restofe  equilibrium,  will  cause  sensible  currents. 

These  considerations  naturally  lead  to  the  inquiry  whether  (he  ! 
of  those  seas  out  of  which  currents  flow,  is  higher  than  that  df  seas 
which  they  flow.  If  not,  the  efifect  must  be  immediately  equiHsec 
under-currents  or  counter  currents.  Arago  is  of  opinion  that»  so  fi 
observations  have  gone,  there  are  no  exact  proofs  of  any  such  di 
ence  of  level.  It  was  inferred  from  the  measurements  of  M.  Lep6re^ 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  Alexandria,  was  lower  by  26  it 
inches,  than  the  Red  Sea  near  Suez  at  low  water,  and  about  80 
lower  than  the  Red  Sea  at  the  same  place  at  high  water,f  bat 
Robert  Stevenson  affirms,  as  the  result  of  a  moje  recent  survey, 
there  is  no  difference  of  iCvel  between  the  two  seas.J 

It  was  formerly  imagined  that  there  was  an  equal,  if  not  gra 
diversity  in  the  relative  levels  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  on  the  0| 
sit«  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  But  the  levellings  carried  ae 
that  isthmus  by  Capt.  Lloyd,  in  1828,  to  ascertidn  the  relative  he 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Panama,  and  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  moati 
the  river  Chngres,  have  shown,  that  the  difference  of  mean  level 

*  Rennell  on  the  Channel  current.  f  An.  da  Bareau  des  Long:  181 

X  Second  Parliamentary  Report  on  Steam  Communication  with  Jndk, « 
1861. 
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tween  those  oceans  is  not  considerable,  and,  contrary  to  expectation,  the 
^fEerence  which  does  exist  is  in  favor  of  the  greater  height  of  the  Pacific. 
Aocording  to  this  survey,  the  mean  height  of  the  Pacific  is  three  feet 
nd  a  half,  or  3*52  above  the  Atlantic,  if  we  assume  the  mean  level  of  a 
Kt  to  coincide  with  the  mean  between  the  extremes  of  the  elevation 
md  depression  of  the  tides ;  for  between  the  extreme  levels  of  the 
greatest  tides  in  the  Pacific,  at  Panama,  there  is  a  difference  of  27*44 
feet;  and  at  the  usual  spring  tides  21*22  feet;  whereas  at  Chagres 
this  difference  is  only  1*16  feet,  and  is  the  same  at  all  seasons  of  the 

The  tides,  in  short,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  scarcely  perceptible,  not 
equalling  those  in  some  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  whereas  the  rise  is 
nrj  high  in  the  Bay  of  Panama ;  so  that  the  Pacific  is  at  high  tide 
lifted  up  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  then 
at  low  water  let  down  as  far  below  it.*  But  astronomers  are  agreed 
that,  OB  mathematical  principles,  the  rise  of  the  tidal  wave  above  the 
■Man  level  of  a  particular  sea  must  be  greater  than  the  fall  below  it ; 
■>d  although  the  difference  has  been  hitherto  supposed  insufficient  to 
^••0  an  appreciable  error,  it  is,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  observation, 
^  the  error,  such  as  it  may  be,  would  tend  to  reduce  the  small  differ- 
*>fi^  now  inferred,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  to  exist  between 
«•  levels  of  the  two  oceans. 

lliere  is  still  another  way  in  which  heat  and  cold  must  occasion  great 

"^ements  in  the .  ocean,  a  cause  to  which,  perhaps,  currents  are  prin- 

^P*lly  due.     Whenever  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  is 

"^ered,  condensation  takes  place,  and  the  superficial  water,  having  its 

■p^ific  gravity  increased,  falls  to  the  bottom,  upon  which  lighter  water 

*•*■  immediately  and  occupies  its  place.     When  this  circulation  of 

*^®*tiding  and  descending  currents  has  gone  on  for  a  certain  time  in 

"%h  latitudes,  the  inferior  parts  of  the  sea  are  made  to  consist  of  colder 

^  heavier  ff  aid  than  the  corresponding  depths  of  the  ocean  between  the 

^^Pica.    If  chere  be  a  free  communication,  if  no  chain  of  submarine 

^^^'^ntains  divide  the  polar  from  the  equatorial  basins,  a  horizontal  move- 

^•'^t  will  arise  by  the  flowing  of  colder  water  from  the  poles  to  the 

f^i'^'^'tor,  and  there  will  then  be  a  reflux  of  warmer  superficial  water 

7^**^  the  equator  to  the  poles.     A  well-known  experiment  has  been  ad- 

^^^d  to  elucidate  this  mode  of  action  in  explanation  of  the  "  trade 

'*^^«.**f    If  a  Irng  trough,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  sluice  or  parti- 

?^»  have  one  end  filled  with  water  and  the  other  with  quicksilver,  both 

.  ^*fl8  will  remain  quiet  so  long  as  they  are  divided  ;  but  when  the  sluice 

^»^wn  up,  the  heavier  fluid  will  rush  along  the  bottom  of  the  trough, 

,.   ^'«  the  lighter,  being  displaced,  will  rise,  and,  flowing  in  an  opposite 

*'^«lion,  spread  itself  at  the  top.     In  like  manner  the  expansion  and 

^*^traction  of  sea-water  by  heat  and  cold,  have  a  tendency  to  set  un- 


PhaTran&1880,p.59. 

8w  Capt  B.  Halt  On  Theory  of  Trade  Winds,  Fragmenta  of  Voy.  seoona 

^~  ToL  I,  and  Appendix  to  Daniell's  Meteorology. 
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der-currents  m  motion  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  and  to 
counter-currents  at  the  surface,  which  are  impelled  in  a  direetion  tcr^^ 
trary  to  that  of  the  prevailing  trade  winds.    The  geographical  acai 
other  circunistances  heing  very  complicated,  we  cannot  expect  to  ix9m^ 
separately  the  movements  due  to  each  cause,  but  must  be  prepared  PTi 
many  anomilies,  especially  as  the  configuration  of  the  bed  of  the  < 
must  often  modify  and  interfere  with  the  course  of  the  inferior  < 
as  much  as  the  position  and  form  of  continents  and  islands  alter  the  * — ■ 
rection  of  those  on  the  surface.     Thus  on  sounding  at  great  depths 
the  Mediterranean,  Captains  Berard  and  D'Urville  have  found  that  t' 
cold  does  not  increase  in  a  high  ratio  as  in  the  tropical  regions  ci  t 
ocean,  the  thermometer  remaining  fixed  at  about  65°-  F.  between  t 
depths  of  1000  and  6000  feet.     This  might  have  been  anticipated, 
Captain  Smyth  in  his  survey  had  shown  that  the  deepest  part  of  t-^ 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  only  1320  feet,  so  that  a  submarine  barrier  essB 
there  which  must  prevent  the  influx  of  any  under-current  of  the  oc& 
cooled  by  polar  ice. 

Each  of  the  four  causes  above  mentioned,  the  wind,  the  tides,  eva|= 
ration,  and  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  water  by  heat  and  oolZ" 
may  be  conceived  to  operate  independently  of  the  others,  and  althou^s 
the  influence  of  all  the  rest  were  annihilated.  But  there  is  Anptf— 
cause,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  which  can  only  come  iem 
play  when  the  waters  have  already  been  set  in  motion  by  some  one 
all  of  the  forces  above  described,  and  when  the  direction  of  the  c^^ 
rent  so  raised  happens  to  be  from  south  to  north,  or  from  norths 
south. 

The  principle  on  which  this  cause  operates  is  probably  familiar  to  flK 
reader,  as  it  has  long  been  recognized  in  the  case  of  the  trade  wiife.  ^ 
Without  enlarging,  therefore,  on  the  theory,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  o^E 
an  example  of  the  mode  of  action  alluded  to.  When  a  current 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  towards  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  it  < 
a  mass  of  water,  which,  on  doubling  the  Cape,  in  lat.  35^,  has  a  rc^^ 
tory  velocity  of  about  800  miles  an  hour ;  but  when  it  reaches  the  IB^  ^ 
where  it  turns  westward,  it  has  arrived  at  a  parallel  where  the  snrfi^ 
of  the  earth  is  whirled  round  at  the  rate  of  1000  miles  an  honr^.. 
about  200  miles  faster.  If  this  great  mass  of  water  was  transfer^^ 
suddenly  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  latitude,  the  deficiency  of  its  '^ 
tatory  motion,  relatively  to  the  land  and  water  with  which  it  no  ^ 
come  into  juxtaposition,  would  be  such  as  to  cause  an  apparent  mo&-^* 
of  the  most  rapid  kind  (of  no  less  than  200  miles  an  hour)  from  ^^ 
to  west. 

In  the  case  of  such  a  sudden  transfer,  the  eastern  coast  of  AmeiS^ 
being  carried  round  in  an  opposite  direction,  might  strike  against  a  la^T'J 
body  of  water  with  tremendous  violence,  and  a  considerable  part  of  ♦-^ 
continent  might  be  submerged.  This  disturbance  does  not  occur,  Ifc' 
cause  the  water  of  the  stream,  as  it  advances  gradually  into  new  sX*-^ 
of  the  sea  which  are  moving  more  rapidly,  acquires  by  friction  an  i*^ 
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^^W'Ued  velocity.     Yet  as  this  motion  is  not  imparted  instantaneously, 

'^Q  fl^^  ig  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  full  speed  of  the  new  surface 

^^^^  which  it  is  successively  brought.     Hence,  to  borrow  the  language 

^  Heischel,  when  he  speaks  of  the  trade  winds,  "  it  logs  or  hangs  back, 

**>  a  direction  opposite  to  the  earth's  rotation,  that  is,  from  east  to 

^^st,"*  and  thus  a  current,  which  would  have  run  simply  toward? 

^oe  north  but  for  the  rotation,  may  acquire  a  relative  du-ection  towards 

the  west 

\^e  may  next  consider  a  case  where  the  circumstances  are  the  con- 
"^^T^e  of  the  above.  The  Gulf  Stream  flowing  from  about  lat.  20®  is  at 
first  impressed  with  a  velocity  of  rotation  of  about  940  miles  an  hour, 
«nd  runs  to  the  lat.  40°,  where  the  earth  revolves  only  at  the  rate  of 
^CQ  miles,  or  174  miles  slower.  In  this  case  a  relative  motion  of  an 
oppmte  kind  may  result ;  and  the  current  may  retain  an  excess  of  rota- 
tory velocity,  tending  continually  to  deflect  it  eastward.  Polar  currents, 
^berefore,  or  those  flowing  from  high  to  low  latitudes,  are  diiven  towards 
title  eastern  shores  of  continents,  while  tropical  currents  flowing  towards 
trlie  poles  are  directed  against  their  western  shores. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  currents  depend,  like  the  tides,  on  no  tem- 

1>oraiy  or  accidental  circumstances,  but  on  the  laws  which  preside  over 

tHe   motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     But  although  the  sum  of  their 

■■^fluence  in  altering  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  be  very  constant 

t-broughout  successive  epochs,  yet  the  points  where  these  operations  are 

^■Rplayed  in  fullest  energy  shift  perpetually.     The  height  to  which  the 

^<ie8  rise,  and  the  violence  and  velocity  of  currents,  depend  in  a  great 

***easure  on  the  actual  configuration  of  the  land,  the  contour  of  a  long 

line  of  continental  or  insular  coast,  the  depth  and  breadth  of  channels, 

tile  peculiar  form  of  the  bottom  of  seas — in  a  word,  on  a  combination  of 

circxunstances  which  are  made  to  vary  continually  by  many  igneous  and 

•<|U€ous  causes,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  by  the  tides  and  currents  them- 

■*!▼«.    Although  these  agents,  therefore,  of  decay  and  reproduction  are 

^**cal  in  reference  to  periods  of  short  duration,  such  as  those  which  history 

^^braces,  they  are  nevertheless  universal,  if  we  extend  our  views  to  a 

sufficient  lapse  of  ages. 

Dutroying  and  transporting  power  of  currents, — After  these  prelim- 
*«»ry  remarks  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  currents,  their  velocity  and 
dtfectioo,  we  may  next  consider  their  action  on  the  solid  materials  of  the 
•wih.    We  shall  find  that  their  efforts  are,  in  many  respects,  strictly 
vialogous  to  those  of  rivers.     I  have  already  treated  in  the  third  chap- 
ter, of  the  manner  in  which  currents  sometimes  combine  with  ice,  in 
wnying  mud,  pebbles,  and  large  fragments  of  rock  to  great  distances, 
"ftw  operations  are  more  concealed  from  our  view  than  those  of  rivers, 
tat  extend  over  wider  areas,  and   are  therefore  of  more  geological 
kpirtmce. 
W«(e  of  the  British  coasts. — Shetland  Islands.— li  we  follow  the 

*  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  chap.  8. 
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eaBtem  and  southern  shores  of  the  British  iskiids,  .from  our  Uldnui 
Thnle  in  SheUtod  to  the  Land's  End  m  Cornwall,  we  ahall  find  endenee 
of  a  series  of  changes  since  the  histcvnoal  er%  rery  illartntm  of  tins 
kmd  and  degree  of  force  exerted  by  tides  and  enrrsotB  eo-epermtb^  wA 
the  waves  of  the^sea.  In  this  snrrej.we  ahall  have  an  oppdrtmiitj  flf 
tracing  their  joint  power  on  islands,  promontories,  bays,  and  eafamjes ; 
on  bold»  lofty  cliflb,  as  well  as  on  low  shofes ;  and  on  every  deaoiptioB 
of  rock  and  scnl,  from  granite  to  blown  sand. 

The  northernmost  group  of  the  British  island^  tfaa  Shetland,  are  i 
posed  of  a  great  variety  of  rocks,  including  gramte^  gne 
serpentine,  greenstone^  and  many  others,  widi  aome  tooondaiy  rodo^ 
chiefly  sandstone  and  conglomerate.  These  islands  are  ezpoiad  < 
ually  to  the  uncontrolled  violence  of  the  Atlantic,  for  no  land  i 
between  their  western  shores  and  America.  The  prevalencei,  theiffaM^ 
of  strong  westerly  gales,  causes  the  waves  to  be  sometimes,  diififc  jjilifc 
irresistible  force  upon  the  coast,  while  there  is  also  a  current  i 
the  north.  The  spray  of  the  sea  aids  the  decomposition  of  the 
and  prepares  them  t6  be  breached  by  the  mechanical  force  of  tlM»'i 
Steep  cliffs  are  hollowed  out  into  deep  caves  and  lofty  arohea ;  i 
every  promontory  ends  in  a  cluster  of  rocks,  imitatidg  the 
columns,  pinnacles,  and  obelisks.  ^    . 

Drifting  oftarpe  moisei  of  rock, — ^Modern  observatums  ahowtlMil.l^ 
reduction  of  continuous  tracts  to  sudh  insular  masses  in  n  piouon.  ji 
which  nature  is  still  actively  engaged.  **  The  isle  of  Stennesa,''  n|«iir. 
Hibbert,  "  presents  a  scene  of  unequalled  desolation.  In  stormy  V  ~ 
huge  blocks  of  stones  are  overturned,  or  are  removed  from  their  ] 
beds,  and  hurried  up  a  slight  acclivity  to  a  distance  almost  incredible. 
In  the  winter  of  1802,  a  tabular-shaped  mass,  eight  feet  two  inchea'  by 
seven  feet,  and  five  feet  one  inch  thick,  was  dislodged  from  its  bed,  and 
removed  to  a  distance  of  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet.  I  measHred  the 
recent  bed  from  which  a  block  had  been  carried  away  the  preoeffiog 
winter  (a.  d.  1818),  and  found  it  to  be  seventeen  feet  and  a  half  l^ 
seven  feet,  and  the  depth  two  feet  eight  inches.  The  removed  mass  had 
been  borne  to  a  distance  of  thirty  feet,  when  it  was  shivered  into  tfair 
teen  or  more  lesser  fragments,  some  of  which  were  carried  still  ftrther, 
from  30  to  120  feet.  A  block,  nine  feet  two  inches  by  ux  feet  and  i 
half,  and  four  feet  thick,  was  hurried  up  the  acclivity  to  a  distance  0( 
160  fee'  "* 

At  Northmavine,  also,  angular  blocks  of  stone  have  been  removed  h 
a  similar  manner  to  considerable  distances  by  the  waves  of  the  ; 
of  which  are  represented  in  the  annexed  figure. 

Effects  of  lightning. — In  addition  to  numerous  examples  of 
detached  and  driven  by  the  waves,  tides,  and  currents  from  theii 
place,  some  remarkable  effects  of  lightning  are  recorded   in    thesi 

*  Descrip.  of  Shetland  Islandfl,  p.  52T,  Edin.  1822,  to  whidi  work  I  am  in 
debted  for  the  following  representations  of  rocks  in  the  ShetUod  Ides. 
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Stony  fragments  drifted  by  the  sea.    NorthmsTine,  Bhetlanl 

■les.  At  Funzie,  in  Fetlar,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a 
'^  c^f  mica-schist,  105  feet  long,  ten  feet  broad,  and  in  some  places 
"^  f<eet  thick,  was  in  an  instant  torn  by  a  flash  of  lightning  from  its 
"^  ^.Bd  broken  into  three  large  and  several  smaller  fragments.  One 
flf  th^ae,  twenty-six  feet  long,  ten  feet  broad,  and  four  feet  thick,  was 
■"^P^y  turned  over.  The  second,  which  was  twenty-eight  feet  long, 
^^eaCcen  broad,  and  five  feet  in  thickjiess,  was  hurled  across  a  high 
V^^  to  the  distance  of  fifty  yards.  Another  broken  mass,  about  forty 
f«t  long,  was  thrown  still  farther,  but  in  the  same  direction,  quite  into 
^  sea.  There  were  also  many  smaller  fragments  scattered  up  and 
down.* 

W'Uen  we  thus  see  electricity  co-operating  with  the  violent  move- 
■*^t8  of  the  ocean  in  heaping  up  piles  of  shattered  rocks  on  dry  land 
^  beneath  the  waters,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  a  region  which  shall 
**  the  theatre,  for  myriads  of  ages,  of  the  action  of  such  disturbing 
^^»se8,  might  present,  at  some  future  period,  if  upraised  far  above  the 
"*^m  of  the  deep,  a  scene  of  havoc  and  ruin  that  may  compare  with 
^y  now  found  by  the  geologist  on  the  surface  of  our  continents. 

-to  some  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  as  on  the  west  of  Meikle  Roc,  dikes,  or 

•^Uis  of  soft  granite,  have  mouldered  away ;  while  the  matrix  in  which 

^^y  were  inclosed,  being  of  the  same  substance,  but  of  a  firmer  tex- 

^^^  has  remained  unaltered.     Thus,  long  narrow  ravines,  sometimes 

'^^nty  feet  wide,  are  laid  open,  and  often  give  access  to  the  waves. 

^r^^er  describing  some  huge  cavernous  apertures  into  which  the  sea 

^^"^8  for  250  feet  in  Roeness,  Dr.  Hibbert,  writing  in  1822,  enumerates 

^*^^r  ravages  of  the  ocean.     "  A  mass  of  rock,  the  average  dimensions 

^    '%luch  may  perhaps  be  rated  at  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  square,  and 

^^»  and  a  half  or  five  in  thickness,  was  first  moved  from  its  bed,  about 

^^y  years  ago,  to  a  distance  of  thirty  feet,  and  has  since  been  twice 

**«»"«iedover." 

-^a»9age  forced  by  the  sea  through  porphyritic  rocks. — "  But  the  most 
"^fclime  scene  is  where  a  mural  pile  of  porphyry,  escaping  the  process 

•  Dr.  Hibbert,  from  MSS.  of  Rev.  George  Low,  of  Fetlar. 
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of  disintegration  that  is  devastating  tte  coast,  appean  to  hav^.beeii  left 
as  a  sort  of  rampart  against  the  inroads  of  the  ocean  ;-^the  AtlwHb^ 
when  provoked  bj  wintiy  gales,  batters  against  it  with  all  the  fone  d 
real  artillery — the  waves  having,  in  their  repeated  aiisanlts,  forced  tlMm- 
selves  an  entrance.  This  breach,  named  the  Grind  of  the  Navir  (fg» 
28),  is  widened  every  winter  by  the  overwhelming  surge  thaft»  finding  a 
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passage  through  it,  separates  large  stones  from  its  sides,  and  forces 
them  to  a  distance  of  no  less  than  180  feet.  In  two  or  three  spotn^ 
the  fragments  which  have  been  detached  are  brought  together  in  im* 
mense  heaps,  that  appear  as  an  accumulation  of  cubical  maases,  the 
product  of  some  quarry."* 

It  is  evident  from  this  example,  that  although  the  greater  indeslmetl- 
bility  of  some  rocks  may  enable  them  to  withstand,  for  a  longer  tiaie> 
the  action  of  the  elements,  yet  they  cannot  permanently  renst.  Tlwre 
are  localities  in  Shetland,  in  which  rocks  of  almost  every  Tariety  of 
mineral  composition  are  suffering  disintegration ;  thus  the  sea  makes 
great  inroads  on  the  clay  slate  of  Fitfel  Head,  on  the  serpentine  of  the 
Vord  Hill  in  Fetlar,  and  on  the  mica-schist  of  cne  Bay  of  Triesta,  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  same  bland,  which  decomposes  into  angular  bkieinL 
The  quartz  rock  on  the  east  of  Walls,  and  the  gneiss  and  mica-scluBt  oC 
Garthness,  suffer  the  same  fate. 

Destruction  of  isUmds. — Such  devastation  cannot  be  incessantly  ooni'- 
mitted  for  thousands  of  years  without  dividing  islands,  until  they  become 
at  last  mere  clusters  of  rocks,  the  last  shreds  of  masses  once  continaoua. 
To  this  state  many  appear  to  have  been  reduced,  and  innnmeiaUe 
fantastic  forms  are  assumed  by  rocks  adjoining  these  islands  to  wbieh 
the  name  of  Drongs  is  applied,  as  it  is  to  those  of  simihir  shape  in  Feroa. 

•  mbbert,  p.  588. 
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The  granite  r€>cks  (fig.  29),  between  Papa  Stour  and  Hillswick  Ness 
afford   an  example.    A  still  more  singular  cluster  of  rocks  is  seen  to 


Fi«.29. 


^N  . 


Ckmitlc  rocks  named  the  Drongs,  between  Papa  Stoar  and  Hillswick  Nesa. 

uUi  south  of  Hillswick  Ness  (fig.  30),  which  presents  a  variety  of  forms 
^  viewed  from  different  points,  and  has  often  been  likened  to  a  small 
"teet  c>f  vessels  with  spread  s^ls.*    We  may  imagine  that  in  the  cour88 

FJg.  80l 


Granitic  rocks  to  the  south  of  Hillswick  Ness,  Shetland. 

^f  time  Hillswick  Ness  itself  may  present  a  similar  wreck,  from  the 
^equal  decomposition  of  the  rocks  whereof  it  is  composed,  consisting  of 
gneiss  and  mica-schist  traversed  in  all  directions  by  veins  of  felspar- 
porphyry. 

Midway  between  the  groups  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  is  Fair  Island, 
said  to  be  composed  of  sandstone  with  high  perpendicular  cliffs.  The 
current  runs  with  such  velocity,  that  during  a  calm,  and  when  there  is 
no  swell,  the  rocks  on  its  shores  are  white  with  the  foam  of  the  sea 
driven  against  them.    The  Orkneys,  if  carefully  examined,  would  prob- 

•  Hibbert,  p.  51d. 
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ably  iDiiBtnte  cmr  present  topic  as  nmeh  aa  the  Sfaetlaad  gmi^ 
northeaat  promontory  of  Sanda,  one  of  theae  iahnda^  lun  been  edb 
modern  times  by  the  sea,  so  tbat  it  became  what  is  now  called 
Island,  where  a  lighthonse  was  erected  m  1807,  once  which 
new  strait  has  grown  broader. 

JBkst  coast  of  Scotland. — ^To  pass  over  to  the  main  land  of  i 
we  find  that  in  Inverness-shire  there  have  been  inroads  of  tlie  ifls^ 
Fort  George,  and  others  m  Morayshire,  which  have  swept  away  the  ( 
town  of  Findhom.  On  the  coast  of  Kmcardineslure,  an  illnstratioa  y 
affi>rded  at  the  close  of  the  last  century^  of  the  efifect  of 
in  protecting  a  Ime  of  low  shore.  The  village  of  Mathers,  two ' 
flouth  of  Johnshaven,  was  built  on  an  ancient  shingle  beach,  prat  ,^  _ 
by  a  projecting  ledge  of  limestone  rock.  ^1^  was  qnahied  ISnr  baa  iOP^ 
such  an  extent  that  the  sea  broke  through,  and  in  If  05  carried  i 
the  whole  village  in  one  night,  and  penetrated  160  yards  inla&d» ' 
it  has  maintained  its  ground  ever  since,  the  new  village  having 
built  farther  inland  on  the  new  shore.  In  the  bay  of  Montrose^  we  J 
the  North  Esk  and  the  South  Esk  rivers  pouring  annually  into  the  i  _ 
large  quantities  of  sand  and  pebbles ;  jet  they  have  formed  no  flr^ij  a 
for  the  waves,  aided  by  the  current^  setting  i^ross  dieir  mouthy  mmm^pi 
away  all  the  materials.  Considerable  beds  of  shingly  brought  dowA  Ig^ 
the  North  Esk,  are  seen  along  the  beach. 

Proceeding  southwards,  we  leam  that  at  Arbroath,  m  Forfmhmw 
which  stands  on  a  rock  of  red  sandstone,  gardens  and  houses  have  boan 
carried  away  since  the  commencement  of  the  pVesent  centuiy  bgr  m*', 
croachments  of  the  sea.  It  had  become  necessary  hdom  IB2%  H 
remove  the  lighthouses  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  in  Afe 
same  county,  at  Button  Ness,  which  were  built  on  a  tract  of  blown 
sand,  the  sea  having^  encroached  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

Force  of  waves  and  currents  in  estuaries. — The  combined  power 
which  waves  and  currents  can  exert  in  estuaries  (a  term  which! 
confine  to  bays  entered,  both  by  rivers  and  the  tides  of  the  sea), 
was  remarkably  exhibited  during  the  building  of  the  Bell  Rock  Lfglii- 
house,  off  the  piouth  of  the  Tay.  The  Bell  Rock  is  a  sunken  lee^ 
consisting  of  red  sandstone,  being  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet 
the  surface  at  high  water,  and  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
land.  At  the  distance  of  100  yards,  there  is  a  depth,  in  all  directioiia 
of  two  or  three  fathoms  at  low  water.  In  1807,  during  the  ereetiaii 
of  the  lighthouse,  six  large  blocks  of  granite,  which  had  been  landed 
on  the  reef,  were  removed  by  the  force  of  the  sea,  and  thrown 
a  rising  ledge  to  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  paces ;  and  an 
chor,  weighing  about  22  cwt.,  was  thrown  up  upon  the  rock.*  Mr.  I 
venson  informs  us  moreover,  that  drift  stones,  measuring  upwards  ol 
thirty  cubic  feet,  or  more  than  two  tons'  weight,  have,  during  atonn^ 
been  often  thrown  upon  the  rock  from  the  deep  water.f 

*  Account  of  Erection  of  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  \k  ICt. 
t  Ed.  PhU.  Joum.  voL  iil  p.  64,  1820 
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Submarine  forests, — Among  the  proofs  that  the  sea  has  encroached 
on  the  land  bordering  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  Dr.  Fleming  has  men- 
tioned a  submarine  forest  which  has  been  traced  for  several  miles  along 
the  northern  shore  of  the  county  of  Fife.*  But  subsequent  surveys 
6eem  to  have  shown  that  the  bed  of  peat  containing  tree-roots,  leaves, 
and  branches,  now  occurring  at  a  lower  level  than  the  Tay,  must  have 
come  into  its  present  position  by  a  general  sinking  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  forest  grew.  The  peat-bed  alluded  to  is  not  confined,  says 
Ur.  Buist,  to  the  present  channel  of  the  Tay,  but  extends  far  beyond  it, 
•nd  is  covered  by  stratified  clay  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  in  thick- 
DOB,  in  the  midst  of  which,  in  some  places,  is  a  bed  full  of  sea-shells.f 
Beccnt  discoveries  having  established  the  fact  that  upward  and  down- 
ward movements  have  affected  our  island  since  the  general  coast-line 
W  nearly  acquired  its  present  shape,  we  must  hesitate  before  we  at- 
Mnite  any  given  change  to  a  smgle  cause,  such  as  the  local  encroach- 
Bent  of  the  sea  upon  low  land. 

On  the  coast  of  Fife,  at  St.  Andrew's,  a  tract  of  land,  said  to  have 
"^•'vened  between  the  castle  of  Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  sea,  has  been 
*"^ly  swept  away,  as  were  the  last  remains  of  the  Priory  of  Crail,  in 
4e  same  county,  in  1803.  On  both  sides  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  land 
"■«  been  consumed ;  at  North  Berwick  in  particular,  and  at  Newhaven, 
^^re  an  arsenal  and  dock,  builj  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  in  the  fif- 
*^th  century,  has  been  overflowed. 

-^nai  coast  of  England. — If  we  now  proceed  to  the  English  coast,  we 
J  records  of  numerous  lands  having  been  destroyed  in  Northumber- 
*^«»  aa  those  near  Bamborough  and  Holy  Island,  and  at  Tynemouth 
.  ?f  ^»  'which  now  overhangs  the  sea,  although  formerly  separated  from 
"y  *  strip  of  land.  At  Hartlepool,  and  several  other  parts  of  the 
®*^t  or  Durham  composed  of  magnesian  limestone;  the  sea  has  made 
^^^'^lerable  inroads. 

^*^*«<  of  Yorkshire. — Almost  the  whole  coast  of  Yorkshire,  from  the 

. ,  ^^h  cf  the  Tees  to  that  of  the  Humber,  is  in  a  state  of  gradual  dilap- 

^^^'i^     That  part  of  the  cliffs  which  consist  of  lias,  the  oolite  series, 

^^nlk,  decays  slowly.     They  present  abrupt  and  naked  precipices, 

*^  3oo  feet  in  height ;  and  it  is  only  at  a  few  points  that  the  grassy 

^^*^xig  of  the  sloping  talus  marks  a  temporary  relaxation  of  the  erosive 

-  ^^'^  cf  the  sea.     The  chalk  cliffs  are  worn  into  caves  and  needles  in 

.       P*X>jecting  headland  of  Flamborough,  where  they  are  decomposed 

^  7*^^   salt  spray,  and  slowly  crumble  away.     But  the  waste  is  most 

P^^  between  that  promontory  and  Spurn  Point,  or  the  coast  of  Hol- 

V^^^,  as  it  is  called,  a  tract  consisting  of  beds  of  clay,  gravel,  sand, 

cbalk  rubble.     The  irregular  intermixture  of  the  argillaceous  beds 

?^^^  many  springs  to  be  thrown  out,  and  this  facilitates  the  under- 

^''^^^g  process,  the  waves  beating  against  them,  and  a  strong  current 

•  Quart  Joam.  of  Sci.  Ac.,  No.  xiii.  jV.  8.  March,  1880. 

t  Buist,  Quart.  Joum.  of  Agricult.  No.  xlv.  p.  84,  June,  1889. 
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netting  chiefly  from  the  north.  The  wasteful  action  is  veiy  conspicaoai 
at  Dimlington  Height,  the  loftiest  point  in  Holdemess,  where  the  beacor 
stands  on  a  chff  146  feet  above  high  water,  the  whole  bebg  composed 
of  clay,  with  pebbles  scattered  through  it.*  **  For  many  years,"  says 
Professor  Phillips,  "  the  rate  at  which  the  cliffs  recede  from  Bridlington 
to  Spurn,  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles^  has  been  found  by  measuremenl 
to  equal  on  an  average  two  and  a  quarter  yards  annually,  which,  apor 
thirty-six  miles  of  coast,  would  amount  to  about  thirty  acres  a  year. 
At  this  rate,  the  coast,  the  mean  height  of  which  above  the  sea  is  aboul 
forty  feet,  has  lost  one  mile  in  breadth  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
more  than  two  miles  since  the  occupation  of  York  (£boracum)  by  the 
Romans."!  ^^^  extent  of  this  denudation,  as  estimated  by  the  nmnbei 
of  cubic  feet  of  matter  removed  annually,  will  be  again  spoken  off  ii 
chapter  22. 

In  the  old  maps  of  Yorkshire,  we  find  spots,  now  sand-banks  in  the  seS) 
marked  as  the  ancient  sites  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Auburn,  Ebui- 
bum,  and  Hyde.  **  Of  Hyde,"  says  Pennant,  **  only  the  traditkm  if 
left ;  and  near  the  village  of  Hornsea,  a  street  called  Hornsea  Beok  has 
long  since  been  swallowed."|  Owthome  and  its  church  have  also  beei 
in  great  part  destroyed,  and  the  village  of  Kilnsea ;  but  these  plaeei 
are  now  removed  farther  inland.  The  annual  rate  of  encroachment  a1 
Owthorne  for  several  years  preceding  1830,  is  stated  to  have  averaged 
about  four  yards.  Not  unreasonable  fears  are  entertained  that  at  sonu 
future  time  the  Spurn  Point  will  become  an  island,  and  that  the  oeean, 
entering  into  the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  will  cause  great  devastation.^ 
Pennant,  after  speaking  of  the  silting  up  of  some  ancient  ports  in  thai 
estuary,  observes,  **  But,  In  return,  the  sea  has  made  most  ample  repri- 
sals ;  the  site,  and  even  the  very  names  of  several  places,  once  towm 
of  note  upon  the^  Humber,  are  now  only  recorded  in  history;  and 
Ravensper  was  at  one  time  a  rival  to  Hull  (Madox,  Ant.  Exeh.  i.  422) 
and  a  port  so  very  considerable  in  1332,  that  Edward  Baliol  and  thi 
confederated  English  barons  sailed  from  hence  to  invade  Scotland ;  anc 
Henry  IV.,  in  1399,  made  choice  of  this  port  to  land  at,  to  effect  thi 
deposal  of  Richard  II. ;  yet  the  whole  of  this  has  long  since  been  de 
voured  by  the  merciless  ocean ;  extensive  sands,  dry  at  low  water,  an 
to  be  seen  in  their  stead."] 

Pennant  describes  Spurn  Head  as  a  promontory  in  the  form  of  f 
sickle,  and  says  the  land,  for  some  miles  to  the  north,  was  "  perpetuallj 
preyed  on  by  the  fury  of  the  German  Sea,  which  devours  whole  acrei 
at  a  time,  and  exposes  on  the  shores  considerable  quantities  of  beautifn 
amber." 

Lincolnshire. — The  maritime  district  of  Lincolnshire  consists  chiefl} 
of  lands  that  lie  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  protected  by  embank 

•  Phillip8*8  Geolc^y  of  Yorkshire,  p.  61. 

1  Rivera,  Mountains,  and  Sea  coast  of  Yorkshire  p.  122,  185S,  Loodoai 
Arctic  Zoology,  vol.  l  p.  10,  Introduction. 
Phillips's  Geol.  of  York.  p.  60. 
Arct  ZooL  voL  i.  p.  13,  mtrod. 
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Some  of  tbe  fens  were  embanked  and  drained  by  tbe  Romans ; 
bit  sfter  their  departure  tbe  sea  returned,  and  large  tracts  were  covered 
vith  beds  of  silt,  containing  marine  sbells,  now  again  converted  into 
pradoctive  lands.  Many  dreadful  catastrophes  are  recorded  by  incur- 
■on  of  the  sea,  whereby  several  parishes  have  been  at  different  times 
orerwbelmed. 

NmfiHk, — ^The  decay  of  the  cliffs  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  is  incessant. 
At  Hunstanton,  on  the  north,  the  undermining  of  the  lower  arenaceous 
btds  at  tbe  foot  of  the  cliff,  causes  masses  of  red  and  white  chalk  to  be 
pedpitated  from  above.  Between  Hunstanton  and  Weyboume,  low 
Mk,  or  dunes,  of  blown  sand,  are  formed  along  the  shore,  from  fifty  to 
flxty  feet  high.  They  are  composed  of  dry  sand,  bound  in  a  compact 
■M  by  the  long  creeping  roots  of  the  plant  called  Marram  {Arundo 
wmnti).  Such  is  the  present  set  of  the  tides,  that  the  harbors  of 
Clif,  Wells,  and  other  places  are  securely  defended  by  these  barriers  ; 
■fttding  a  clear  proof  that  it  is  not  the  strength  of  the  material  at  par- 
Wir  points  that  determines  whether  the  sea  shall  be  progressive  or 
•*«tioBaiy,  but  the  general  contour  of  the  coast. 

Tbe  waves  constantly  undermine  the  low  chalk  cliffs,  covered  with 

■od  and  clay,  between  Weyboume  and  Sherringham,  a  certain  portion 

of  tbem  being  annually  removed.     At  the  latter  town  I  ascertained,  in 

1829, 8om6  facts  which  throw  light  on  the  rate  at  which  the  sea  gains 

•poo  tbe  land.     It  was  computed,  when  the  present  inn  was  built,  in 

1805,  that  it  would  require  seventy  years  for  the  sea  to  reach  the  spot : 

^  mean  loss  of  land  being  calculated,  from  previous  observations,  to 

be  somewhat  less  than  one  yard,  annually.     The  distance  between  the 

****  and  the  sea  was  fifty  yards ;  but  no  allowance  was  made  for  the 

*rP®  of  the  ground  being /row  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  which  the 

^^^  Was  naturally  accelerated  every  year,  as  the  cfiff  grew  lower, 

7^  being  at  each  succeeding  period  less  matter  to  remove  when  por- 

r'^  of  equal  area  fell  down.     Between  the  years  1824  and  1829,  no 

'ban  seventeen  yards  were  swept  away,  and  only  a  small  garden 

^  then  left  between  the  building  and  the  sea.     There  was,  in  1829, 

"®pth  of  twenty  feet  (sufficient  to  float  a  frigate)  at  one  point  in  the 

^^^  of  that  port,  where,  only  forty-eight  years  before,  there  stood  a 

Wty  feet  high,  with  houses  upon  it !     If  once  in  half  a  century  au 

!j^*  amount  of  change  were  produced  suddenly  by  the  momentary 

.      *^  of  an  earthquake,  history  would  be  filled  with  records  of  such  won- 

1  ^*n  devolutions  of  the  earth's  surface  ;  but,  if  the  conversion  of  high 

Rta^  **^^  ^^^P  ®^  ^  gradual,  it  excites  only  local  attention.     The  flag- 

of  the  Preventive  Service  station,  on  the  south  side  of  this  harbor, 

^^     ^*Uice  removed  inland  between  the  years  1814  and  1829,  in  conse- 

1? -^  ^^  ^^  advance  of  the  sea. 

*^her  to  the  south  we  find  cliffs,  composed,  like  those  of  Ilolder- 
.    before  mentioned,  of  alternating  strata  of  blue  clay,  grdvel,  loam, 
,       ^e  sand.    Although  they  sometimes  exceed  300  feet  in  height,  the 
^  made  on  tbe  coast  is  mo^t  formidable.     The  whole  site  of  ancient 
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Cromer  now  forms  part  of  the  German  Ocean,  the  inbabitants  ha 
gradually  retreated  inland  to  their  present  situation,  from  whence 
sea  still  threatens  to  dislodge  them.  In  the  winter  of  1825,  a  £ 
mass  was  precipitated  from  near  the  lighthouse,  which  cohered  ti 
acres,  extending  far  mto  the  sea,  the  cliffs  being  250  feet  in  hd( 
The  undermining  by  sprin^rs  has  sometimes  caused  large  portions  o 
upper  part  of  the  cliffs,  with  houses  still  standing  upon  them,  to 
way,  so  that  it  is  impossible;  by  erecting  breakwaters  at  the  base  o 
cliffs,  pennanently  to  ward  off  the  danger. 

On  the  same  coast,  says  Mr.  R.  C.  Taylor,  the  ancient  Yillag) 
Shipden,  Wimpwell,  and  Eccles  have  disappeared ;  several  manon 
large  portions  of  neighboring  parishes  having,  piece  after  peoe, 
swallowed  up ;  nor  has  there  been  any  intermission,  from  time  n 
morial,  in  the  ravages  of  the  sea  along  a  line  of  coast  twenty  noL 
length,  in  which  these  places  stood.f  Of  Eccles,  however,  a  n 
ment  still  remains  in  the  ruined  tower  of  the  old  church,  wluch  is 
buried  in  the  dunes  of  sand  within  a  few  paces  (60?)  of  thesea-l 
(fie^.  31).     So  early  as  1605  the  inhabitants  petitioned  James  L 

Fig.  31. 


Tower  of  the  buried  Church  of  Eooles,  Norfolk,  a.  d.  1889. 


The  inland  dope  of  the  hills  of  blown  sand  Is  shown  in  this  view,  with  th« 
Hasborough  in  the  dlstanoe. 

reduction  of  taxes  as  800  acres  of  land,  and  all  their  houses,  save 
teen,  had  then  been  destroyed  by  the  sea.  Not  one  half  that  nn 
of  acres  now  remains  in  the  parish,  and  hills  of  blown  sand  now  oc 
the  site  of  the  houses  which  were  still  extant  in  1605.  When  I  v 
the  spot  in  1839,  the  sea  was  fast  encroaching  on  thesand-hilk 
had  laid  open  on  the  beach  the  foundations  of  a  house  fourteen  ; 
square,  the  upper  part  of  which  had  evidently  been  pulled  down  I 
it  had  been  buried  under  sand.  The  body  of  the  church  has  also 
long  buried,  but  the  tower  still  remains  visible. 


•  Taylor's  Geology  of  East  Norfolk,  p.  82. 


t  Ibid. 
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If.  K  de  Beaumont  has  suggested  that  sand-dunes  in  Holland  and 
other  countries  may  serve  as  natural  chronometers,  by  which  the  date 
of  the  existing  continents  may  be  ascertziined.  The  sands,  he  says,  are 
oootinually  blown  inland  by  the  force  of  the  winds,  and  by  observing 
the  rate  of  their  march  we  may  calculate  the  period  when  the  move- 
ment commenced.*  But  the  example  just  given  will  satisfy  every  ge- 
st  that  we  cannot  ascertain  the  starting-point  of  dunes,  all  coasts 
;  liable  to  waste,  and  the  shores  of  the  Low  Countries  in  particular, 
beio^  not  only  exposed  to  inroads  of  the  sea,  but,  as  M.  de  Beaumont 
himself  has  well  shown,  having  even  in  historical  times  undergone  a 
change  of  level.  The  dunes  may  indeed,  in  some  cases,  be  made  use 
of  as  chronometers,  to  enable  us  to  assign  a  minimum  of  antiquity  to 
existiDg  coast-lines ;  but  this  test  must  be  applied  with  great  caution,  so 
▼ariable  is  the  rate  at  which  the  sands  may  advance  into  the  interior. 

HiHs  of  blown  sand,  between  Eccles  and  Winterton,  have  barred  up 

ond   excluded  the  tide  for  many  hundred  years  from  the  mouths  of 

fieven]  small  estuaries  ;  but  there  are  records  of  nine  breaches,  from  20 

to  120  yards  wide,  having  been  made  through  these,  by  which  immense 

damage  was  done  to  the  low  grounds  in  the  interior.     A  few  miles 

soutb  of  Happisburgh,  also,  are  hills  of  blown  sand,  which  extend  to 

Yamouth.     These  dunes  afford  a  temporary  protection  to  the  coast, 

and  an  inland  cliff  about  a  mile  long,  at  Wmterton,  shows  clearly  that 

afc  that  point  the  sea  must  have  penetrated  formerly  farther  than  at 

present. 

Silting  up  of  estuaries, — At  Yarmouth,  the  sea  has  not  advanced 

upon  the  sands  in  the  slightest  degree  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     In 

the  time  of  the  Saxons,  a  great  estuary  extended  as  far  as  Norwich, 

^hich  city  is  represented,  even  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 

*^^»  as  "situated  on  the  banks  of  an  arm  of  the  sea."     The  sands 

***€reon  Yarmouth  is  built,  first  became  firm  and  habitable  ground 

•»^ut  the  year  1008,  from  which  time  a  line  of  dunes  has  gradually  in- 

^[^"^**ed  in  height  and  breadth,  stretching  across  the  whole  entrance  of 

^^  indent  estuary,  and  obstructing  the  ingress  of  the  tides  so  com- 

Pletely^  that  they  are  only  admitted  by  the  narrow  passage  which  the 

^^^  keeps  open,  and  which  has  gradually  shifted  several  miles  to  the 

■^uth.     The  ordinary  tides  at  the  river's  mouth  rise,  at  present,  only  to 

^^  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  the  spring  tides  to  about  eight  or  nine. 

.    ^y  the  exclusion  of  the  sea,  thousands  of  acres  in  the  interior  have 

V^^e  cultivated  lands  ;  and,  exclusive  of  smaller  pools,  upwards  of 

^y  freshwater  lakes  have  been  formed,  varying  in  depth  from  fifteen 

^  thirty  feet,  and  in  extent  from  one  acre  to  twelve  hundred.f     The 

^'^^  wad  other  rivers,  frequently  communicate  with  these  sheets  of 

l^^r ;  and  thus  they  are  liable  to  be  filled  up  gradually  with  lacus- 

^**^  and  fluviatile  deposits,  and  to  be  converted  into  land  covered  with 

*  De  Beaumont,  O^olop^e  Pratique,  p.  218. 
f  Taylor's  Geology  of  Eaat  Norfolk,  p.  10. 
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forests.  Tet  it  must  not  be  imagined,  that  the  acqusiiioik  of  new  k 
fit  for  cultivation  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  indicates  any  peimanMit  gram 
of  the  eastern  lunits  of  our  island  to  compensa^  its  reiternted.  lam 
No  delta  can  form  on  such  a  shore. 

Immediately  off  Yarmouth,  and  parallel  to  the  shore,  is  a  great  IM 
of  sand-banks,  the  shape  of  which  varies  slowly  from  year  tojmri  « 
often  suddenly,  after  great  storms.  Captain  Hewitt>  R.  N.»  foond 
these  banks,  in  1836,  a  broad  channel  sixty-five  feet  deep,  wlwte  Ai 
was  only  a  depth  of  four  feet  during  a  prior  survey  in  188S.  Hie  - 
had  excavated  to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet  in  the  course  of  fourteen  J6« 
or  perhaps  a  shorter  period.  The  new  channel  thus  formed  Mrre^ 
present  (1838),  for  the  entrance  of  ships  into  Yarmouth  Beads;  m 
the  magnitude  of  this  change  shows  how  easily  a  new  set  of  the  wai 
and  currents  might  endanger  the  submergence  of  the  land  gnned  irkk 
the  ancient  estuary  of  the  Yare. 

That  great  banks  should  be  thrown  across  the  mouths  of  ^■toaiieto 
our  eastern  coast,  where  there  is  not  a  large  body  of  rif6t*itator  t 
maintain  an  open  channel,  b  perfectly  intelligible,  when  we  beviaaflh 
that  the  marine  current,  sweeping  along  the  coast,  is  charged  with  A 
materials  of  waiting  cliffo,  and  ready  to  form  a  bar  anywhere  the  iote 
its  course  b  interrupted  or  checked  by  any  oppoang  stream.  The  miM) 
of  the  Yare  has  been,  within  the  last  five  centuries,  diverted  abottt  fiw 
miles  to  the  south.  In  like  manner  it  b  evident  that,  at  some  nno 
period,  the  river  Aide  entered  the  sea  at  Aid  borough,  uutii  itaaooh 
outlet  was  barred  up  and  at  length  tranKferred  to  a  pomt  no  leas  tb 
ten  miles  distant  to  the  southwest.  In  this  case,  ridges  of  sand  ai 
shingle,  like  those  of  Lowestoff  Ness,  which  will  be  described  by  ai 
by,  have  been  thrown  up  between  the  river  and  the  sea ;  and  an  a 
cient  sea-cliff  is  to  be  seen  now  inland. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  rivers  on  our  east  coast  are  always  defleeli 
southwards,  although  the  tidal  current  flows  alternately  from  the  aoa 
and  north  ?  The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  superior  fm-ce  off  whit 
commonly  called  "  the  flood  tide  from  the  north,"  a  tidal  wave  derir 
from  the  Atlantic,  a  small  part  of  which  passes  eastward  up  the  Eog^ 
Channel,  and  through  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  then  northwards^  wk 
the  principal  body  of  water,  moving  much  more  rapidly  in  a  more  Of 
sea,  on  the  western  side  of  Britain,  first  passes  the  Orkneys,  and  A 
turning,  flows  down  between  Norway  and  Scotland,  and  sweeps  wi 
great  velocity  along  our  .eastern  coast.  It  is  well  known  that  the  higl 
est  tides  on  thb  coast  are  occasioned  by  a  powerful  northwest  wjsi 
which  raises  the  eastern  part  of  the  Atlantic,  and  causes  it  to  pear 
greater  volume  of  water  into  the  German  Ocean.  Thb  circumstanos  < 
a  violent  off-shore  wind  being  attended  with  a  rise  of  the  waters^  intsi 
of  a  general  retreat  of  the  sea»  naturally  excites  the  wonder  of  the  t 
habitants  of  our  coast.  In  many  districts  they  look  with  confidence  f 
a  rich  harvest  of  that  valuable  manure,  the  sea-weed,  when  the  nor! 
westerly  gales  prevail,  and  are  rarely  disappointed. 
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Coast  of  Suffolk.—'The  cliffs  of  Suffolk,  to  which  we  next  proceed, 

ttie  somewhat  less  elevated  than  those  of  Norfolk,  but  composed  o( 

vunilar  alternations  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel.     From  Gorleston  in  Suf- 

Co&L,  to  within  a  few  miles  north  of  Lowestoff,  the  cliffs  are  slowly 

undermined.     Near  the  last-mentioned  town,  there  is  an  inland  cliff 

•boat  sixty  feet  high,  the  sloping  talus  of  which  is  covered  with  turf 

•nd  heath.     Between  the  cliff  and  the  sea  is  a  low  flat  tract  of  sand 

csUcd  the  Ness,  nearly  three  miles  long,  and  for  the  most  part  out  of 

>ti^  of  the  highest  tides.     The  point  of  the  Ness  projects  from  the 

FlR.  82. 


Map  of  Lowestoff  Nosa,  Suffolk.* 

^  ^    Th»  dotted  lines  express  a  series  of  sand  and  shinglo,  forming  the  extremity  of  tbe  trian* 
■  ^Cibrspaee  called  the  Ness. 

^  ^  ^  The  dark  line  represents  the  inland  cliff  on  which  the  town  of  Lowestoff  stands,  be- 
twien  which  and  the  sea  is  tlie  Ness. 

**•■€  of  the  original  cliff  to  the  distance  of  660  yards.     This  accession 

^  bad,  says  Mr.  Taylor,  has  been  effected  at  distinct  and  distant  inter- 

^^la^  by  the  influence  of  currents  running  between  the  land  and  a  shoal 

*lK>ut  a  mile  off  Lowestoff,  called  the  Holm  Sand.    The  lines  of  growth 

^  the  Ness  are  indicated  by  a  series  of  concentric  ridges  or  embank- 

•*eiitB  inclosing  limited  area^,  and  several  of  these  ridges  have  been 

formed  within  the  observation  of  persons  now  living.     A  rampart  of 

^^CftTy  materials  is  first  thrown  up  to  an  unusual  altitude  by  some 

^xtnordinary  tide,  attended  with  a  violent  ^ale.      Subsequent  tides 

extend  the  base  of  this  high  bank  of  shingle,  and  the  interstices  are 

Oioi  filled  with  sand  blown  from  the  beach.     The  Arundo  and  other 

Vttiiiie  plants  by  degrees  obtain  a  footing;   and  creeping  along  the 

f^dge,  give  solidity  to  the  mass,  and  form  in  some  cases  a  matted  cov< 

^nig  of  turf.     Meanwhile  another  mound  is  forming  externally,  which 

V  ^  like  process  rises  and  gives  protection  to  the  first.     If  the  sea 

"''Bei  its  way  through  one  of  the  external  and  incomplete  mounds,  the 

"Vneh  tt  soon  repaired.     After  a  while  the  marine  plants  within  the 

■*•  bclosed  by  these  embankments  are  succeeded  by  a  better  species 

tf  berlttge  affording  good  pasturage,  and  the  sands  become  sufficiently 

f™  to  support  buildings. 

Jkitntctum  of  Dunwich  by  ike  sea. — Of  the  gradual  destruction  of 
pBmcb,  once  tbe  most  considerable  seaport  on  this  coast,  we  have 
MMBj  authentic  records.     Gardner,  in  his  history  of  that  borough,  pub* 

•  Vtaai  Mr.  R  G.  Taybr's  Mem.,  toe  PhiL  Mag.,  Oct  1827,  p.  '191, 
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liBhed  in  1754,  shows^  by  reference  to  documents,  beginning  ir 
Doomsday  Book,  that  the  cliffy  at  Dunwich,  Southwold,  Eastern,  amm 
Pakcfield,  have  been  always  subject  to  wear  away.  At  Dunwich^ 
particular,  two  tracts  of  land  which  had  been  taxed  in  the  eleventh  o^^ 
tury,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  are  mentioned  in  ^K 
Conqueror's  survey,  made  but  a  few  years  afterwards,  as  having  b*=^ 
devoured  by  the  sea.  The  losses,  at  a  subsequent  period,  of  a  monsBE 
tery, — at  another  of  several  churches, — afterwards  of  the  old  pori^^ 
then  of  four  hundred  houses  at  once,— of  the  church  of  St  Leon^^ 
the  high-road,  town-hall,  jail,  and  many  other  buildings,  are  m^a 
tioned,  with  the  dates  when  they  perished.  It  is  stated  that,  in  ^1 
sixteenth  centur}%  not  one-quarter  of  the  town  was  left  standing ;  ^^ 
the  inhabitants  retreating  inland,  the  name  was  preserved,  as  has  }^^^ 
the  case  with  many  other  ports  when  their  ancient  site  has  been  bl<» 
ted  outt  There  is,  however,  a  church  of  considerable  antiquity  mti 
standing,  the  last  of  twelve  mentioned  in  some  records.  In  1740,  Cfa 
laying  open  of  the  churchyard  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Francis,  \a  tJi 
sea-clifi&,  is  well  described  by  Gardner,  with  the  coffins  and  8keleU>B^ 
exposed  to  view — some  lying  on  the  beach,  and  rocked 

"  In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  sur;^.'' 

Of  these  cemeteries  no  remains  can  now  be  seen.  Ray  also  says,  **  tlma 
ancient  writings  make  mention  of  a  wood  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  e^ 
of  Dunwich,  the  site  of  which  must  at  present  be  so  far  within  t»1 
sea."  *  This  city,  once  so  flourishing  and  populous,  is  now  a  sncm^ 
village,  with  about  twenty  houses,  and  one  hundred  inhabitants. 

There  is  an  old  tradition,  **  that  the  tailors  sat  in  their  shops 
Dunwich,  and  saw  the  ships  in  Yarmouth  Bay ;"  but  when  we  ^^ 
sider  how  far  the  coast  at  Lowestoff  Ness  projects  between  these  jXm^ 
we  cannot  give  credit  to  the  tale,  which,  nevertheless,  proves  how  na** 
the  inroads  of  the  sea  in  times  of  old  had  prompted  men  of  lively  i.v 
gination  to  indulge  their  taste  for  the  marvellous. 

Gardner's  description  of  the  cemeteries  laid  open  by  the  waves 
minds  us  of  the  scene  which  has  been  so  well  depicted  by  Bewi« 
and  of  which  numerous  points  on  the  same  coast  might  have  sugge^ 
the  idea.     On  the  verge  of  a  cliff,  which  the  sea  has  undermined, 
represented  the  unshaken  tower  and  western  end  of  an  abbey, 
eastern  aisle  is  gone,  and  the  pillars  of  the  cloister  are  soon  to  fo 
The  waves  have  almost  isolated  the  promontory,  and  invaded  the 
etery,  where  they  have  made  sport  with  the  mortal  relics,  and  tl 
up  a  skull  upon  the  beach.     In  the  foreground  is  seen  a  broken 
stone,  erected,  as  its    legend  tells,  "  to  perpetuate  the  memor 
one  whose  name  is  obliterated,  as  is  that  of  the  county  for  wh 
was  "  Custos  Rotulorum."     A  cormorant  is  perched  on  the  mor 

*  Consequences  of  tlie  Deluge,  Phys.  TheoL  Discoursot 
f  History  of  British  Birds,  vol  11  p  220  ed.  1821. 
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defiling  it>  as  if  to  remind  some  moralizcr  like  Hamlet,  of  "  the  base 
uses"  to  which  things  sacred  may  be  turned.  Had  this  excellent  artist 
denied  to  satirize  certain  popular  theories  of  geology,  he  might  have 
inscribed  the  stone  to  the  memory  of  some  philosopher  who  taught 
*•  tbe  permanency  of  existing  continents" — "  the  era  of  repose" — "  the 
impoteoce  of  modem  causes." 

Hie  incursions  of  the  sea  at  Aldborough,  were  formerly  very  destruc- 
tible, and  this  borough  is  known  to  have  been  once  situated  a  quarter  of 
•  mile  east  of  the  present  shore.     The  inhabitants  continued  to  build 
fturtber  inland,  till  they  arrived  at  the  extremity  of  their  property,  and 
then  the  town  decayed  greaiiy ;  but  two  sand-banks,  thrown  up  at  a 
short  distance,  now  afford  a  temporary  safeguard  to  the  coast.     Between 
'  tiwse  banks  and  the  present  shore,  where  the  current  now  flows,  the 
Mi  » twenty-four  feet  deep  on  the  spot  where  the  town  formerly  stood. 
Jlittt. — Harwich  is  said  to  have  owed  its  rise  to  the  destruction  *>£ 
Orwdl,  a  town  which  stood  on  the  spot  now  called  "  the  west  rocks," 
•ad  was  overwhelmed  by  an  inroad  of  the  sea  since  the  Conquest.     Ap- 
preheoMons  have  been  entertained  that  the  isthmus  on  which  Harwich 
•tonds  may  at  no  remote  period  become  an  island,  for  the  sea  may  be 
«*p©cted  to  make  a  breach  near  Lower  Dover  Court,  where  Beacon 
Oliff  is  composed  of  horizontal  beds  of  London  clay  containing  septaria. 
«  had  wasted  away  considerably  between  the  years  1829  and  1838,  at 
«wth  which  periods  I  examined  this  coast.     In  that  short  interval  seve- 
"■*  gardens  and  many  houses  had  been  swept  into  the  sea,  and  in  April, 
*838,  a  whole  street  was  threatened  with  destruction.     The  advance  ot 
^  ^ea  is  much  accelerated  by  the  traffic  carried  on  in  septaria,  which 
*J^  shipped  off  for  cement  as  fast  as  they  fall  down  upon  the  beach, 
iiese  atones,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  heaps  on  the  shore,  would  break 
.  ^  force  of  the  waves  and  retard  the  conversion  of  the  peninsula  into  an 
"p^^d,  an  event  which  might  be  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  town 
^^^^J^wich.     Captain  Washington,  R.  N.,  ascertained  in   1847,  that 
^^^*^n  CUff,  above  mentioned,  which  is  about  fifty  feet  high,  had  given 
^y  at  the  rate  of  forty  feet  in  forty-seven  years,  between  1700  and 
^^^;  eighty  feet  between   1750  and   1804;  and  three  hundred  and 
^y  feet  between  the  latter  period  and  1841 ;  showing  a  rapidly  accel- 
*^ted  rate  of  destruction.* 

Among  other  losses  it  is  recorded  that,  since  the  year  1807,  a  field 
^Ued  the  Vicar  s  Field,  which  belonged  to  the  living  of  Harwich,  has 
*^^en  overwhelmed;!  and  in  the  year  1820  there  was  a  considenible 
•|Mice  between  the  battery  at  Harwich,  built  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Present  century,  and  the  sea ;  part  of  the  fortification  had  been  swept 
^Way  in  1829,  and  the  rest  then  overhung  the  water. 

At  Walton  Naze,  in  the  same  county,  the  cliffs,  composed  of  London 
sky,  capped  by  the  shelly  stinds  of  the  crag,  reach  the  height  of  about 

•  Tidal  Harbor  CommiAPioners*  First  Report,  1846,  p  176. 
t  On  authority  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  F.  O.  S 
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100  feet,  and  are  annually  undermined  by  the  wavea.  The  old  dutteb- 
yard  of  Walton  has  been  washed  away,  and  the  cliflb  to  ihe  aooih  nn 
constantly  disappearing. 

ITent — Isle  of  Sheppey, — On  the  coast  bomiding  the  estuary  of  tiia 
Thames,  there  are  numerous  examples  both  of  the  gain  and  loss  of  Imd^ 
The  Isle  of  Sheppey,  which  is  now  about  ux  miles  long  by  four  in 
breadth,  is  composed  of  London  clay.  The  cliffs  on  the  north*  wbieli 
are  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high,  decay  rapidly,  fifty  acres  haThig  1 
lost  m  twenty  years,  between  1810  and  1830.  The  church  at  \ 
now  near  the  coast,  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  middle  of  the 
1780 ;  and  if  the  present  rate  of  destruction  should  conUnue,  we  i 
calculate  the  period,  and  that  not  a  very  remote  one,  when  the  whob 
island  will  be  annihilated.  On  the  coast  of  the  mamland,  to  the  eeal  of 
Sheppey,  is  Heme  Bay :  a  place  still  retaining  ihe  name  of  a  bay,  al- 
though it  is  no  longer  appropriate,  as  the  waves  and  currenta  have 
swept  away  the  ancient  headlands.  There  was  formerly  a  small  prom-' 
ontory  in  the  line  of  the  shoals  where  the  present  pier  is  built»  by  wUdi 
the  larger  bay  was  divided  mto  two,  called  the  Upper  and  Lower.* 


Fig.sa 


View  of  Becolver  Ghnrch,  Uken  in  the  jear  1781. 

1 .  Isle  of  Sheppey.    2.  Aivjclont  chapel  now  destrovod.    The  cotUse  between  thie  ehaptl  waA  thi 
cliff  was  demolished  Dj  the  sea,  in  17B2. 

Still  farther  east  stands  the  church  of  Reculver,  upon  a  cliff  composed 
of  clay  and  sand,  about  twenty-five  feet  high.  Reculver  (Regnlviom) 
was  an  important  military  station  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  ap« 
pears,  from  Leland's  account,  to  have  been,  so  late  as  Henry  VlIL'i 
reign,  nearly  one  mile  distant  from  the  sea.  In  the  "  Gentleman's  Mag* 
azine,'*  there  is  a  view  of  it,  taken  in  1781,  which  still  represents  a  eon* 
siderable  space  as  intervening  between  the  north  wall  of  the  churchyard 
and  the  cliff.f  Sometime  before  the  year  1780,  the  waves  had  reaohed 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  camp  or  fortification,  the  walls  of  wlueh 

*  On  the  authority  of  W.  Gunnell,  Esq.,  and  W.  RicharcUon,  Esq.,  F.  Q,  & 
t  Vol  il  New  Ser.  1809,  p.  801. 
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had  contioaed  for  several  years  after  they  were  undermined  to  overhang 
the  sea,  being  firmly  cemented  into  one  mass.  They  were  eighty  yards 
nearer  the  sea  than  the  church,  and  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  "  Topo- 
graphica  Britannica,"  in  the  year  1780,  as  having  recently  fallen  down, 
la  1804,  part  of  the  churchyard  with  some  adjoining  houses  was  washed 
•way,  and  the  ancient  church,  with  its  two  spires,  was  dismantled  and 
tbandoned  as  a  place  of  worship,  but  kept  in  repair  as  a  landmark  well 
known  to  mariners.  I  visited  the  spot  in  June,  1851,  and  saw  human 
bones  and  part  of  a  wooden  coffin  projecting  from  the  cliff,  near  the 
top.    The  whole  building  would  probably  have  been  swept  away  long 

Fig.  84.      . 


\      ^ 


Eoculver  Church,  In  1384. 


^^  this,  had  not  the  force  of  the  waves  been  checked  by  an  arti6cial 
^useway  of  stones  and  large  wooden  piles  driven  into  the*  sands  on  the 
^^«ach  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves. 

Isle  of  Tluinei, — The  isle  of  Thanet  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
^parated  from  the  rest  of  Kent  by  a  navigable  channel,  through  which 
the  Roman  fleets  sailed  on  their  way  to  and  from  London.  Bede  de- 
scribes this  small  estuary  as  being,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  three  furlongs  in  breadth  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  began  to 
grow  shallow  about  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest.  It  was  so  far 
silted  up  in  the  year  1485,  that  an  act  was  then  obtained  to  build  a 
bridge  across  it ;  and  it  has  since  become  marsh  land  with  small  streams 
running  through  it.  On  the  coast.  Bedlam  Farm,  belonging  to  the 
hospital  of  that  name,  lost  eight  acres  in  the  twenty  years  preceding 
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1830,  the  land  being  composed  of  chalk  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  a 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  average  was 
the  cliff  between  the  North  Foreland  and  the  Reculvers,  a  distaii 
about  eleven  miles,  id  not  less  than  two  feet  per  annum.  The  ( 
clifib  on  the  south  of  Thanet,  between  Ramsgate  and  Pegwell  Bay, 
on  an  average  lost  three  feet  per  annum  for  the  last  ten  years  (pn 
ing  1830). 

Ooodtffin  Sands, — ^The  Goodwin  Sands  lie  opposite  this  part  ol 
Kentish  coast.  They  are  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  are  in  ; 
parts  three,  and  in  others  seven,  miles  distant  from  the  shore ;  an< 
a  certain  space,  are  laid  bare  at  low  water.  That  they  are  a  remna 
land,  and  not  *'  a  mere  accumulation  of  sea  sand,"  as  Rennell  imagii 
may  be  presumed  from  the  fact  that,  when  the  erection  of  a  light} 
on  this  shoal  was  in  contemplation  by  the  Trinity  Board  in  the 
1817,  it  was  found,  by  borings,  that  the  bank  consisted  of  fifteen 
of  sand,  resting  on  blue  clay  ;  and,  by  subsequent  borings,  the  sabji 
chalk  has  been  reached.  An  obscure  tradition  has  come  down  U 
that  the  estates  of  Earl  Goodwin,  the  father  of  Harold,  who  died  ii 
year  1053,  were  situated  here,  and  some  have  conjectured  that 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  flood  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  chronicle 
anno  1099.  The  last  remains  of  an  island,  consisting,  like  Sheppe 
clay,  may  perhaps  have  been  earned  away  about  that  time. 


Fig.  85. 


Shakspearc's  Cliff  in  1886,  seen  from  the  northeast 

There  are  other  records  of  waste  in  the  county  of  Kent,  as  at  I 
and  at  Dover,  where  Shakspeare's  Cliff,  composed  entirely  of  chalk 
sufiered  greatly,  and  continually  diminishes  in  height,  the  slope  o; 
hill  being  towards  the  land.  (See  fig.  35.)  There  was  an  imn 
landslip  from  this  cHff  in  1810,  by  which  Dover  was  shaken  as  if  1 


*  Geog.  of  Herod,  vol  il  p.  S2A. 
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airthquake,  and  a  still  greater  one  in  17*72.*  We  may  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  precipice  in  the  year  1600,  when 
the  tragedy  of  King  Lear  was  written,  was  more  "  fearful  and  dizzy" 
than  it  is  now.  The  hest  antiquarian  authorities  are  agreed,  that  Dover 
Harbor  was  formerly  an  estuary,  the  sea  flowing  up  a  valley  between 
the  chalk  hills.  The  remains  found  in  different  excavations  confirm  the 
description  of  the  spot  given  by  Caesar  and  Antoninus,  and  there  is 
dear  historical  evidence  to  prove  that  at  an  early  period  there  was  no 
dungle  at  all  at  Dover.f 

Straitit  of  Dover, — In  proceeding  from  the  northern  parts  of  the 
^ennan  Ocean  towards  the  Straits  of  Dover,  the  water  becomes  grad- 
^y  more  shallow,  so  that,  in  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred 
Jftigues,  we  pass  from  a  depth  of  120  to  that  of  58,  38,  18,  and  even 
•^  than  2  fathoms.  The  shallowest  part  follows  a  Kne  drawn  between 
Bonuiey  Marsh  and  Boulogne.  From  this  point  the  English  Channel 
^pun  deepens  progressively  as  we  proceed  westward,  so  that  the  Straits 
«  Dover  may  be  said  to  part  two  seas.  J 

»^ether  England  was  formerly  united  with  France  has  often  been 

•  fiivorite  subject  of  speculation.     So  early  as  1605  our  countryman 

'^C'stegan,  in  his  "  Antiquities  of  the  English  Nation,"  observed  that 

^"^^^y  preceding  writers  had  maintained  this  opinion,  but  without  sup- 

P<>rting  it  by  any  weighty  reasons.     He  accordingly  endeavors  himself 

^  <^nfirm  it  by  various  arguments,  the  principal  of  which  are,  first,  the 

^'^ximity  and  identity  of  the  composition  of  the  opposite  cliffs  and 

**ores  of  Albion  and  Gallia,  which,  whether  flat  and  sandy,  or  steep 

^    olialky,  correspond  exactly  with  each  other ;  secondly  the  occur- 


^''^     to  shore  at  no  great  depth,  and  which,  from  its  composition, 

Ppe^,Ys  to  be  the  original  basis  of  the  isthmus  ;  thirdly,  the  identity  of 

^  ^Cixious  animals  in  France  and  England,  which  could  neither  have 

V^^**X  across,  nor  have  been  introduced  by  man.     Thus  no  one,  he  says, 

^1     ^^ci  have  imported  wolves,  therefore  "these  wicked  beasts  did  of 

w^J^^^elves  pass  over."     He  supposes  the  ancient  isthmus  to  have  been 

^^^  six  English  miles  m  breadth,  composed  entirely  of  chalk  and  flint, 

I?  i^  some  places  of  no  great  height  above  the  sea-level.     The  opera- 

y*^      ^f  the  waves  and  tides,  he  says,  would  have  been  more  powerful 

^^^  the  straits  were  narrower,  and  even  now  they  are  destroying  cliffs 

^^^  Ji^osed  of  similar  materials.     He  suggests  the  possible  co-operation 

^.  ^^rthquakes ;  and  when  we  consider  how  many  subuaarine  forests 

.^*^   the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  England,  and  that  there  are 

T^^^fi  beaches  at  many  points  above  the  sea-level,  containing  fossil 

^*1«  of  recent  species,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  up- 

Dodsley's  Ann.  Regist.  1772. 
rvJ^.  See  J.  R  Redman  on  ChaDges  of  S.  K  Coast  of  England,  Proceed.  Instit. 
^*^U  Engin.  vol.  il  1851.  1852. 

^.  Stevenson,  Ed.  PhiL  Journ.  Na  v.  p.  46,  and  Dr.  Fitton,  GeoL  Trans.  2d 

^■^«8»  vol  IT.  plate  9. 
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ward  and  downward  movements,  taking  place  perhaps  as  slowly  as  those 
now  in  progress  in  Sweden  and  Greenland,  may  have  greatly  assisted  the 
denuding  force  of  "  the  ocean  stream,"  IXorafAoio  /*•/&  tfAsvog  rxsavoio. 

Folksione. — At  Folkstone,  the  sea  undermines  the  chalk  and  subja- 
cent strata.  About  the  year  1716  there  was  a  remarkable  sinking  ol  a 
tract  of  land  near  the  sea,  so  that  houses  became  visible  from  oertain 
points  at  sea,  and  from  particular  spots  on  the  sea  cliffs,  from  whence 
they  could  not  be  seen  previously.  In  the  description  of  this  subsi- 
dence in  the  Phil.  Trans.  1716,  it  is  said,  "  that  the  land  consisted  of  a 
solid  f^tonj  mass  (chalk),  resting  on  wet  tslay  (gault),  so  that  it  slid 
forwards  towards  the  sea,  just  as  a  ship  is  launched  on  tallowed  planks." 
It  is  also  stated  that,  within  the  memory  of  persons  then  living,  the 
cliff  there  had  been  washed  away  to  the  extent  of  ten  rods. 

Encroachments  of  the  sea  at  Hythe  are  also  on  record  ;  but  between 
this  point  and  Rye  there  has  been  a  gain  of  land  within  the  times  ei 
history  ;  the  rich  level  tract  called  Romney  Marsh,  or  Dungeness,  aboat 
ten  miles  in  width  and  five  in  breadth,  and  formed  of  silt,  having  re- 
ceived great  accession.  It  has  been  necessary,  however,  to  proteet  it 
from  the  sea,  from  the  earliest  periods,  by  embankments,  the  towns  ol 
Lydd  and  Romney  being  the  only  parts  of  the  marsh  above  the  levd  ci 
the  highest  tides.*  Mr.  Redman  h;vs  cited  numerous  old  charts  and 
trustworthy  authorities  to  prove  that  the  average  annual  increase  of  the 
promontory  of  shingle  called  Dungeness  ambunted  for  two  centuries, 
previous  to  1844,  to  nearly  six  yards.  Its  progress,  however,  has 
fluctuated  during  that  period ;  for  between  1689  and  1794,  a  term  oi 
105  years,  the  rate  was  as  much  as  8}  yards  per  annum.f  It  is  asc^- 
tained  that  the  shingle  is  derived  from  the  westward.  Whether  thi 
pebbles  are  stopped  by  the  meeting  of  the  tide  from  the  north  flowing 
through  the  Straits  of  Dover,  with  that  which  comes  up  the  Channe! 
from  the  west,  as  was  formerly  held,  or  by  the  check  given  to. the  tida 
current  by  the  waters  of  the  Rother,  as  some  maintain,  is  still  a  dispntec 
question. 

Rye;  situated  to  the  south  of  Romney  Marsh,  was  once  destrojred  bj 
the  sea,  but  it  is  now  two  miles  distant  from  it.  The  neighboring  towi 
of  Winchelsea  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  mouth  ol 
the  Rother  stopped  up,  and  the  river  diverted  into  another  channel 
In  its  old  bed,  an  ancient  vessel,  apparently  a  Dutch  merchantman, 
was  found  about  the  year  1824.  It  was  built  entirely  of  oak,  and  mucli 
blackened.];  ^Large  quantities  of  hazel-nuts,  peat,  and  wood  are  found 
in  digging  in  Romney  Marsh. 

South  coast  of  England, — Westward  of  Hastings,  or  of  St.  Leonard's, 
the  shore  line  has  been  giving  way  as  far  as  Pevensey  Bay,  where  for- 
merly there  existed  a  haven  now  entirely  blocked  up  by  shingle.    Tbs 


\ 


On  the  authority  of  Mr.  J.  Meryon,  of  Rye. 

Redman,  ibid,  see  p.  816. 

Edin.  Joum.  of  Set  No.  xiz.  p.  66. 
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(iegnidiitioii  has  equalled  for  a  series  of  years  seven  feet  per  annum  in 
some  places,  and  several  martello  towers  had  in  consequence,  before 
1861,  been  removed  by  the  Ordnance.*  At  the  promontory  of  Beachy 
&m1  a  mass  of  chalk,  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  from  seventy 
toe^hty  in  breadth,  fell  in  the  year  1813  with  a  tremendous  crash  ; 
and  similar  slips  have  since  been  frequent.f 

About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Newhaven,  the  remains  of  an 
•■dent  intrenchment  are  seen  on  the  brow  of  Castle  Hill.  This  earth- 
TOk,  supposed  to  be  Roman,  was  evidently  once  of  considerable  extent 
ttd  of  an  oval  form,  but  the  greater  part  has  been  cut  away  by  the  sea. 
Tbe  cliffs,  which  are  undermined  here,  are  high  ;  more  than  one  hun- 
Mi  feet  of  chalk  being  covered  by  tertiary  clay  and  sand,  from  sixty  to 
•crenty  feet  in  thickness.  In  a  few  centuries  the  hist  vestiges  of  the 
I^tttic  clay  formation  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  cha'ik  of  the  South 
Downs  on  this  coast  will  probably  be  annihilated,  and  future  geologists 
will  learn,  from  historical  documents,  the  ancient  geographical  boundaries 
of  this  group  of  strata  in  that  direction.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tttnary  of  the  Ouscw  on  the  east  of  Newhaven  harbor,  a  bed  of  shingle, 
composed  of  chalk  flints  derived  from  the  waste  of  the  adjoining  cliflfs, 
W  accumulated  at  Seaford  for  several  centuries.  In  the  great  storm 
•f  November,  1824,  this  bank  was  entirely  swept  away,  and  the  town 
^  Seaford  inundated.  Another  great  beach  of  shingle  is  now  forming 
^'ona  fresh  materials. 

The  whole  coast  of  Sussex  has  been  incessantly  encroached  upon  by 

"•e  sea  from  time  immemorial ;  and,  although  sudden  inundations  only, 

^oich  overwhelmed  fertile  or  inhabited  tracts,  are  noticed  in  history,  the 

"^^Jxls  attest  an  extraordinary  amount  of  loss.     During  a  period  of  no 

™J^   than  eighty  years,  there  are  notices  of  about  twenty  inroads,  in 

^'^  tracts  of  land  of  from  twenty  Xofour  hundred  acres  in  extent  were 

,j,    ^^helmed  at  once,  the  value  of  the  tithes  being  mentioned  in  the 

^^^^io  Ecclesiastica.J     In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  town  of  Brighton 

Situated  on  that  tract  where  the  chain  pier  now  extends  into  the  sen. 

..^^^  year  1665,  twenty-two  tenements  had  been  destroyed  undfer  the 

..     •        -At  that  period  there  still  remained  under  the  cliff  11.3  tenements, 

.,      ^Hole  of  which  were  overwhelmed  in  1703  and  1705.    No  traces  of 

1^  ^^cient  town  are  now  perceptible,  yet  there  is  evidence  that  the  sea 

-  ^^"^^"^Jy  resumed  its  ancient  position  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  the  site 

*      "^^  whole  town  having  been  merely  a  beach  abandoned  by  the  ocejm 

^ges.  • 

.,  '^^'^nipshire, — Isle  of  Wight — It  would  be  endless  to  allude  to  all 

.       localities  on  the  Sussex  and  Hampshire  coasts  where  the  land  has 

S    ^U  yfoj  J  but  1  may  point  out  the  relation  which  the  geological  struc- 

^^  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  bears  to  its  present  shape,  as  attesting  that  the 

*  Redman  as  cited,  p.  816. 

{Webster,  GeoL  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  192,  Ist 
Mantell,  Geology  of  Sussex,  p.  298. 
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coast  owes  its  outline  to  the  continued  action  of  the  sea.  Thrcmgli 
middle  of  the  island  runs  a  high  ridge  of  chalk  strata,  in  a  vertical  p^c 
lion,  and  in  a  direction  east  and  west.  This  chalk  forms  the  projecCj 
promontory  of  Culver  CliflF  on  the  east,  and  of  the  Needles  6n  the  ir«B 
while  Sandown  Bay  on  the  one  side,  and  Compton  Bay  on  the  oth^ 
have  heen  hollowed  out  of  the  softer  sands  and  argillaceous  strata,  wbk 
are  inferior,  in  geological  position,  to  the  chalk. 

The  same  phenomena  are  repeated  in  the  Isle  of  Purbcck,  where  th 
line  of  vertical  chalk  forms  the  projecting  promontory  of  Handto 
Point;  and  Swanagc  Bay  marks  the  deep  excavation  made  by  thewavtf 
in  the  softer  strata,  corresponding  to  those  of  Sandown  Bay. 

Hurst  Castle  harik— progressive  motion  of  sea  beaches, — Althongb  tlie 
loose  pebbles  and  grains  of  sand  composing  any  given  line  of  sea-bflich 
are  carried  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  another,  they  Live,  neverthe- 
less, an  ultimate  motion  in  one  particular  direction.*  Their  progrefls, 
for  example,  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  is  from  west  to  east,  wl^b 
is  owing  partly  to  the  action  of  the  waves  driven  eastwards  by  the  pre- 
vailing wind,  and  partly  to  the  current,  or  the  motion  of  the  gen^ 
body  of  water  caused  by  the  tides  and  winds.  The  force  of  the  wavei 
gives  motion  to  pebbles  which  the  velocity  of  the  currents  alone  wonk 
be  unable  to  carry  forwards ;  but  as  the  pebbles  are  finally  reduced  U 
sand  or  mud,  by  continual  attrition,  they  are  brought  within  the  infinenci 
of  a  current ;  and  this  cause  must  determine  the  course  which  the  man 
body  of  matter  derived  from  wasting  cliffs  will  eventually  take. 

It  appears,  from,  the  observations  of  Mr.  Palmer  and  others,  that  i 
a  pier  or  groin  be  erected  anywhere  on  our  southern  or  southeaster! 
coast  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  beach,  a  heap  of  shingle  soon  collect 
on  the  western  side  of  such  artificial  barriers.  The  pebbles  continne  U 
accumulate  till  they  rise  as  high  as  the  pier  or  groin,  after  which  the] 
pour  over  in  great  numbers  during  heavy  gales.f 

The  western  entrance  of  the  Channel,  called  the  Solent,  is  crossed  fo 
more  than  two-thirds  of  its  width  by  the  shingle-bank  of  Hurst  Castle 
which  is  about  two  miles  long,  seventy  yards  broad,  and  twelve  fee 
high,  presenting  an  inclined  plane  to  the  west.  This  singular  bar  con 
sists  of  a  bed  of  rounded  chalk  flints,  resting  on  a  submarine  argiUaceom 
base.  The  flints  and  a  few  other  pebbles,  intermixed,  are  derived  frcMi 
the  waste  of  Hordwell,  and  other  cliflFs  to  the  westward,  where  tertiarj 
strata,  capped  with  a  covering  of  broken  chalk  flints,  from  five  to  fift] 
feet  thick,  are  rapidly  undermined.  In  the  great  storm  of  November 
1824,  this  bank  of  shingle  was  moved  bodily  forwards  for  forty  yard 
towards  the  northeast;  and  certain  piles,  which  served  to  mark  tlu 
boundaries  of  two  manors,  were  found  after  the  storm  on  the  oppositi 

side  of  the  bar.     At  the  same  time  many  acres  of  pasture  land  wen 

« 

*  Seo  Palmer  on  Shinglo  Beaches,  Phil.  Trans.  1834,  p.  668. 

JGroioB  are  formed  of  piles  and  wooden  planks,  or  of  fa^ts  staked  down. 
are  used  either  to  hreak  the  force  of  the  waves,  or  to  retam  the  beafib. 
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eorered  by  shingle,  on  the  farm  of  Westover,  near  Lymington.  But  the 
bur  was  soon  restored  in  its  old  position  by  pebbles  drifted  from  the 
ireBt ;  and  it  appears  from  ancient  maps  that  it  has  preserved  the  same 
general  outlme  and  position  for  centuries.* 

Mr.  Austen  remarks  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  only  when  high 
tides  concur  with  a  gale  of  wind,  that  the  sea  reaches  the  base  of  cliffs 
so  as  to  undermine  them  and  throw  down  earth  and  stone.  But  the 
vaves  are  perpetually  employed  in  abrading  and  fashioning  the  mate- 
rials already  strewed  over  the  beach.  Much  of  the  gravel  and  shinglo 
ii  always  travelling  up  and  down,  between  high- water  mark  and  a  slight 
depth  below  the  level  of  the  lowest  tides,  and  occasionally  the  materials 
ve  swept  away  and  carried  into  deeper  water.  Owing  to  these  move- 
ments every  portion  of  our  southern  coast  may  be  seen  at  one  time  or 
other  in  the  condition  of  bare  rock.  Yet  other  beds  of  sand  and  shingle 
*>Ott  collect,  and,  although  composed  of  new  materials,  invariably  ex- 
lubit  OQ  }he  same  spots  precisely  similar  characters. f 

The  cliffs  between  Hurst  Shingle  Bar  and  Christchurch  are  under- 

*Wned  continually,  the  sea  having  often  encwached  for  a  series  of  years 

■^  the  rate  of  a  yard  annually.     Within  the  memory  of  persons  now 

*'^'^.  it  has  been  necessary  thrice  to  remove  the  coa^t-road  farther  in- 

*nd.     The  tradition,  therefore,  is  probably  true,  that  the  church  of 

**ordwell  was  once  in  the  middle  of  that  parish,  although  now  (1830) 

^fi'y    near   the   sea.     The   promontory   of  Christchurch   Head   gives 

^y  slowly.     It  is  the  only  point  between  Lymington  and  Poole  Har- 

rp*"*  in  Dorsetshire,  where  any  hard  stony  masses  occur  in  the   cliffs. 

'^®  layers  of  large  ferruginous  concretions,  somewhat  like  the  septaria 

th^  London  clay,  have  occasioned  a  resistance  at  this  point,  to  which 

®  *x^ay  ascribe  this  headland.     In  the  mean  time,  the  waves  have  cut 

.  ^^I^l^  into  the  soft  sands  and  loam  of  Poole  Bay ;  and,  after  severe 

^'^    great  landslips  take  place,  which  by  degrees  become  enlarged 


mto 


P^^*     Xiarrow  ravines,  or  chines,  as  they  are  called,  with  vertical  sides. 
^      of  these  chines,  near  Boscomb,  has  been  deepened  twenty  feet 


-.    *^*.ii  a  few  years.     At  the  head  of  each  there  is  a  spring,  the  waters 

^^*'  liich  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  producing  these  narrow  ex- 

^-'^ns,  which  are  sometimes  from  100  to  150  feet  deep. 

j;    "^^^  of  Portland, — The  peninsulas  of  Purbeck  and  Portland  are  con- 

^l^y^^^ly  wasting  away.     In  the  latter,  the  soft  argillaceous  substratum 

V^^'^^meridge  clay)  hastens  the  dilapidation  of  the  superincumbent  mass 

*^inestone. 

-^-Vi  1655  the  cliffs  adjoining  the  principal  quames  in  Portland  gave 

Y>.^3'"  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  yards,  and  fell  into  the  sea ;  and  in 

^^ember,  1734,  a  slide  to  the  extent  of  150  yards  occurred  on  the 

^^^t  side  of  the  isle,  by  which  several  skeletons  buried  between  slabs  of 

^*ne,  were  discovered.     But  a  much  more  memorable  occurrence  of 

^  Redman  as  cited,  p.  816. 

+  RoK  A.  0  Austen  on  the  Valley  of  the  Engliah  Channel,  Quart.  Joum.  O.  a 
^^U  Yi  p.  72. 
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this  nature,  in  1702,  occasioned  probably  by  the  undermining  of  the  bl 
is  thus  described  in  Hutchin's  History  of  Dorsetshire : — **  Earljjm 
morning  the  road  was  observed  to  crack :  this  continued  vieMmig» 
before  two  o'clock  the  ground  had  sunk  several  feet»  and  was  in 
continued  motion,  but  attended  with  no  other  noise  than  what  was.o 
sioned  by  the  separation  of  the  roots  and  brambles,  and  now  aaditb 
falling  rock.  At  night  it  seemed  to  stop  a  little,  but  soon  moved  ag 
and,  before  mcHning,  the  ground  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  the  wi 
side  had  sunk  in  some  places  fifty  feet  perpendicular,  ^^le  mtei 
ground  that  moved  was  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  n^th  to  w 
and  600  yards  from  east  to  west." 

Formation  of  the  Cheeil  Bank, — ^Portland  is  connected  with  tbs  m 
land  by  the  Chesil  Bank,  a  ridge  of  shingle  about  seventeeai  jubi 
lengthy  and,  in  most  places,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadtlL.  .! 
pebblei  forming  this  immense  bamer  are  chiefly  siliceousy  all  boi 
thrown  together,  and  rising  to  the  neight  of  from  twenty  to  t^^irty  i 
above  the  ordinary  high- water  mark;  and  at  the  southeaatem  c 
which  is  nearest  the  Isle  of  Portland,  where  the  pebbles  are  lug 
forty  feet.  The  fundamental  rocks  ;whereon  the  shingle  rests  are  ion 
at  the  depth  of  a  few  yards  only  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ihe.i 
mation  of  that  part  of  the  bar  whicn  attaches  Portland  to  the  mainl 
may  have  been  due  to  an  original  shoal  or  reef,  or  to  the  aet  eC 
tides  in  the  narrow  channel,  by  which  the  course  of  the  pobbIe%  wl 
are  always  coming  from  the  west,  has  been  arrested.  It  is  a  aii^ 
fact  that,  throughout  the  Chesil  Bank,  the  pebbles  increase  gradaall; 
size  as  we  proceed  southeastward,  or  as  we  go  farther  from  the  qua 
which  supplied  them.  Had  the  case  been  reversed,  we  should  natur 
have  attributed  the  circumstance  to  the  constant  wearing  down  of 
pebbles  by  friction,  as  they  are  rolled  along  a  beach  seventeen  mile 
length.  But  the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  doubtless  tl 
the  tidal  current  runs  strongest  from  west  to  east,  and  its  powe 
greater  in  the  more  open  channel  or  farther  from  the  land.  In  o1 
words  its  force  increases  southwards,  and  as  the  direction  of  the  b 
is  from  northwest  to  southeast,  the  size  of  the  masses  coming  fi 
the  westward  and  thrown  ashore  must  always  be  largest  where 
motion  of  the  water  is  most  violent.  Colonel  Reid  states  that  all  < 
careous  stones  rolled  along  from  the  west  are  soon  ground  into  sa 
and  in  this  form  they  pass  round  Portland  Island.* 

The  storm  of  1824  burst  over  the  Chesil  Bank  with  great  fury,  i 
the  village  of  Chesil  ton,  built  upon  its  southern  extremity,  was  oi 
whelmed,  with  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  same  storm  carried  ai 
part  of  the  Breakwater  at  Plymouth,  and  huge  masses  of  rock,  b 
two  to  five  tons  in  weight,  were  lifted  from  the  bottom  of  the  weat 
side,  and  rolled  fairly  to  the  top  of  the  pile.     One  block  of  Hmestc 

•  See  Palmer  on  Motion  of  Shingle  Beachca,  PhiL  Trana.  1884,  p.  668; 
Col.  Sir  W.  Reid,  Papers  of  Royal  Engineers,  1888,  voL  il  p  128. 
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ireig^hing  seven  tens,  was  washed  round  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Breakwater,  and  carried  150  feet.*  The  propelling  power  is  derived  in 
these  cases  from  the  breaking  of  the  waves,  which  run  fastest  ir^  shallow 
irater,  and  for  a  short  space  far  exceed  the  most  rapid  currents  in  swift- 
ness. It  was  in  the  same  month,  and  also  during  a  spring-tide,  that  a 
great  flood  is  mentioned  on  the  coasts  of  England,  in  the  year  1099. 
Florence  of  Worcester  says,  "  On  the  third  day  of  the  nones  of  Nov. 
1099,  the  sea  came  out  upon  the  shore  and  buried  towns  and  men  very 
many,  md  oxen  and  sheep  innumerable."  We  also  read  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  for  the  year  1099,  "This  year  eke  on  St.  Martin's  mass  day, 
tbe  1 1th  of  Novembre,  sprung  up  so  much  of  the  sea  flood,  and  so 
myckle  harm  did,  as  no  man  minded  that  it  ever  afore  did,  and  there 
was  the  ylk  day  a  new  moon." 

SonUi  of  the  Bill,  or  southern  point  of  Portland,  is  a  remarkable 
shoal  in  the  channel  at  the  depth  of  seven  fathoms,  called  "  the  9ham- 
Wes,"  consisting  entirely  of  rolled  and  broken  shells  of  Purpura  lapillus, 
Mytilus  edulis,  and  other  species  now  living.  This  mass  of  light  mate- 
rials is  always  in  motion,  varying  in  height  from  day  to  day,  and  yet 
the  shoal  remains  constant. 

DofHtshire, — Devonshire. — At  Lyme  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire,  the 
*  Church  Cliffs,"  as  they  are  called,  consisting  of  lias  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  gradually  fell  away  at  the  rate  of  one  yard  a  year, 
from  1800  to  1829.t 

An  extraordinary  landslip  occurred  on  the  24th  of  December,  1839, 
<wi  the  coast  between  Lyme  Regis  and  Axmouth,  which  has  been  de- 
wribed  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted 
for  the  accompanying  section,  fig.  36.   ,  The  tract  of  downs  ranging 
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Landslip,  near  Axmouth,  Dec.  1889.    (Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare.) 

a.*  >fT^5^  of  Downs  still  remalnlnff  at  their  original  lovoi 
C.S*JraTlna 
*  1^  ^t*'^'^  '^^  ftsctared  strip  nnited  to  A,  before  the  convnision. 

^  **«ndon  undercliff  as  before,  but  more  fissured,  and  thrust  forward  about  fifty  feet,  t 
".  I*v»J^«  the  sea. 

0.  iKif*^**'^  ^^"^  •^"'^  '^™  seventy  to  twenty  feet  In  height 
^  reef  apbeaved  teom  the  sea. 

•  De  la  Beche,  Geolog.  Manual,  p.  82. 
f  AoourdiDg  to  the  measurement  of  Carpenter  of  Lyme. 
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there  along  the  coast  is  capped  by  chalk  {k),  which  rests  on  sandstonej 
alternating  with  chert  {%),  beneath  which  is  more  than  100  feet  of  looM 
sand  (k),  with  concretions  at  the  bottom,  and  belonging  like  t  to  the 
green-sand  formation  ;  the  whole  of  the  above  masses,  h,  i,  k,  reposiDg 
on  retentive  beds  of  clay  (/),  belonging  to  the  lias,  which  shelves  to- 
wards the  sea.  Numerous  springs  issuing  from  the  loose  sand  (k),  haTe 
gradually  removed  portions  of  it,  and  thus  undermined  the  supentm- 
tum,  so  as  to  have  caused  subsidences  at  former  times,  and  to  have  pro- 
duced a  line  of  undercliff  between  D  and  £.  In  1839  an  ezeenrrdy 
wet  season  had  saturated  all  the  rocks  with  moisture,  so  as  to  inoreau 
the  weight  of  the  incumbent  mass,  from  which  the  support  had  already 
been  withdrawn  by  the  action  of  springs.  Thus  the  superstrata  vera 
precipitated  into  hollows  prepared  for  them,  and  the  adjacent  maaaes  of 
partially  undermined  rock,  to  which  the  movement  was  commaiikati|d, 
werelftiade  to  slide  down  on  a  slippery  basis  of  watery  sand  towaida  tin 
sea.  These  causes  gave  rise  to  a  convulsion,  which  began  on  ihe  inoni- 
ing  of  the  24th  of  December,  with  a  crashing  noise^f  and,  oa  the  eve- 
ning of  the  same  day,  fissures  were  seen  opening  in  the  ground,  and 
the  walls  of  tenements  rending  and  sinking,  until  a  deep  chasm  or 
mvine,  B,  was  formed,  extending  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length,  with  a  depth  of  from  100  to  150  feet,  and  a  breadth  exceeding 
240  feet.  At  the  bottom  of  this  deep  gulf  lie  fragments  of  the  origi- 
nal surface  thrown  together  in  the  wildest  confusion.  In  conseqaenee 
of  lateral  movements,  the  tract  intervening  between  the  new  fissure  and 
the  sea,  including  the  ancient  undercliff,  was  fractured,  and  the  whole 
line  of  sea-cliff  carried  bodily  forwards  for  many  yards.  "  A  remarka- 
ble pyramidal  crag,  F,  off  Culverhole  l*oint,  which  lately  formed  a  dis*^ 
tinguishing  landmark,  has  sunk  from  a  height  of  about  seventy  to  twen- 
ty feet,  and  the  main  cliff,  £,  before  more  than  fifty  feet  distant  from 
this  insulated  crag,  is  now  brought  almost  close  to  it.  This  motkm  of 
the  sea-cliff  has  produced  a  farther  effect,  which  may  rank  among  the 
most  striking  phenomena  of  this  catastrophe.  The  lateral  pressure  of 
the  descending  rocks  has  urged  the  neighboring  strata,  extending  be* 
neath  the  shingle  of  the  shore,  by  their  state  of  unnatural  condensatioo, 
to  burst  upwards  in  a  line\parallel  to  the  coast — thus  an  elevated 
ridge,  G,  moie  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  rising  more  than  forty  feet» 
covered  by  a  confused  assemblage  of  broken  strata,  and  immenae  blocks 
of  rock,  invested  with  sea- weed  and  corallines,  and  scattered  over  with 
shells  and  star-fish,  and  other  productions  of  the  deep,  forms  an  eztoid- 
ed  reef  in  front  of  the  present  range  of  cliffs."* 

A  full  account  of  this  remarkable  landslip,  with  a  plan,  sections,  and 
many  fine  illustrative  drawings,  was  published  by  Messrs.  Conybears 
and  Buckland,f  from  one  of  which  the  annexed  cut  has  been  redueed, 
fig.  37. 

*  Rev.  W.  D.  CoDybeiure,  letter  dated  Azminster,  Dec.  81, 1889. 
f  London,  J.  Murray,  1840. 
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of  the  AxDionth  landHfp  from  Great  Btndon,  looking  westward  to  the  Stdmonth  hl.l^ 
and  estuary  of  the  £ze.    From  an  ori^nal  drawing  by  Mrs.  Backland. 


Cornwall. — Near  Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  there  is  a  projecting  tongue 

€^  land,  called  the  "  Green,"  formed  of  granitic  sand,  from  which  more 

t^li*^^  thirty  acres  of  pasture  land  have  been  gradually  swept  away,  in 

tl&e  course  of  the  last  two  or  three  ccntuiies.*     It  is  also  said  that  St 

"Micbaers  Mount,  now  an  insular  rock,  was  formerly  situated  in  a  wood. 

several  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  its  old  Cornish  name  (Caraclowse  in 

Co"W8e)  signifies,  according  to  Carew,  the  Hoar  Rock  in  the  wood.f 

Between  the  Mount  and  Newlyn  there  is  seen  under  the  sand,  black 

vegetable  mould,  full  of  hazel-nuts,  and  the  branches,  leaves,  roots,  and 

^nuilcs  of  forest-trees,  all  of  indigenous  species.     This  stratum  has  boon 

^lAced  seaward  as  far  as  the  ebb  permits,  and  many  proofs  of  a  sub- 

n^cTged  vegetable  accumulation,  with  stumps  of  ttees  in  the  position  in 

vbicli  they  grew,  have  been  traced,  says  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche,  round 

^  shores  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  Western  Somerset.     The  facts  not 

cnly  indicate  a  change  in  the  relative  level  of  the  sea  and  land,  since 

^  Bpecies  of  animals  and  plants  were  the  same  as  those  now  livmg  in 

^  district ;  but,  what  is  very  remarkable,  there  seems  evidence  of  the 

submergence  having  been  eflfected,  in  part  at  least,  since  the  country 

^^  inhabited  by  man.| 

A  submarine  forest  occurring  at  the  mouth  of  the  Parret  in  Somer- 

!  •Btehire,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  was  described  by 

Kr.  L.  Homer,  in  1815,  and  its  position  attributed  to  subsidence.     A 

lied  of  peat  is  there  seen  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  trunks  of 

*  Booae,  Trans.  Ro^al  GeoL  Soc.  of  Cornwall,  voL  il  p.  129. 

j  Boase,  ibid.  voL  u.  p.  136. 

t  De  la  Beche's  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Devon,  <bc.  chap,  ziil 
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large  trees,  such  as  the  oak  and  yew,  having  their  roots  sUll  diverging 
as  they  grew,  and  fixed  in  blue  clay.* 

Tradition  of  loss  of  land  in  Cornwall, — The  oldest  historians  men- 
tion a  tradition  in  Cornwall,  of  the  submersion  of  the  Lionnesse,  a  coan' 
try  said  to  have  stretched  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  Scilly  Islands. 
The  tract,  if  it  existed,  must  have  been  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  pe^ 
haps  ten  in  breadth.  The  land  now  remaining  on  either  side  is  froni 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  high ;  the  intervening  sea  aboal 
three  hundred  feet  deep.  Although  there  is  no  authentic  evidence  foi 
this  romantic  tale,  it  probably  originated  in  some  former  inroads  of  the 
Atlantic,  accompanying,  perhaps,  a  subsidence  of  land  on  this  coastf 

West  coast  of  England. — Having  now  brought  together  an  ample 
body  of  proofs  of  the  destructive  operations  of  the  waves,  tides,  imd 
currents,  on  our  eastern  and  southern  shores,  it  will  be  unnecessaiy  to 
enter 'into  details  of  changes  on  the  western  coast,  for  they  present 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  same  phenomena,  and  in  general  on  an  infe- 
rior scale.  On  the  borders  of  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  the  ^ats  ol 
Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire  have  received  enormous  accessions, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coast  of  Cheshire,  between  the  riven 
Mersey  and  Dee,  has  lost,  since  the  year  1764,  many  hundred  yaxds, 
and  some  affirm  more  than  half  a  mile,  by  the  advance  of  the  sea  npon 
the  abrupt  cliffs  of  red  clay  and  marls.  Within  the  period  above  men- 
tioned several  lighthouses  have  been  successively  abandoned.^  There 
are  traditions  in  Pembrokeshire§  and  Cardiganshire!  of  far  greater  losses 
of  territory  than  that  which  the  Lionnesse  tale  of  Cornwall  pretends  to 
commemorate.  They  are  all  important,  as  demonstrating  that  the 
earliest  inhabitants  were  familiar  with  the  phenomenon  of  inconioDS  ol 
the  sea. 

Loss  of  land  on  the  coast  of  France, — The  French  coast,  pardcnlaily 
that  part  of  Brittany,  where  the  tides  rise  to  an  extraordinary  height^  ji 
the  constant  prey  of  the  waves.  In  the  ninth  century  many  vfllsges 
and  woods  are  reported  to  have  been  carried  away,  the  coast  ondeigo- 
ing  great  change,  whereby  the  hill  of  St.  Michael  was  detached  from 
the  mainland.  The  parish  of  Bourgneuf,  and  several  others  in  that 
neighborhood,  were  overflowed  in  the  year  1500.  In  1735,  during  s 
great  storm,  the  ruins  of  Palnel  were  seen  uncotered  in  the  sea.^ 

♦  Geol  Trans.  Ist  series,  voL  iil  p.  888. 

JBoase,  vo].  il  p.  180. 
Stevenson,  Jameson's  Ed.  New  PhiL  Joum.  No.  8,  p.  88d. 
o  Camden,  who  cites  Gyraldus ;  also  Ray,  *'  On  the  Deluge  "  Physi  TlieoL  fk  ML 
I  Meyrick's  Cardigan. 
\  Von  Hofl^  Gkschichte,  Ac.  voL  i.  p.  49. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
ACTION  OP  TIDES  AND  CURRENTS — Continued. 

^"ronds  of  the  sea  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  in  Holland — Changes  in  the  armi 
^  the  Rhine — Proofs  of  subsidence  of  land — Estuary  of  the  Bies  Bosoh,  formed 

io  1421 Zuyder  Zee,  in  the  13th  century— Islands  destroyed — Delta  of  the 

En*»  converted  into  a  bay — Estuary  of  the^oUart  formed — Encroachment  ol 
•»>®  sea  on  the  coast  of  Sleswick — On  shores  of  North  America — Tidal  ■wave, 
••neci  the  Bore — Influence  of  tides  ana  currents  on  the  mean  level  of  seas — 
Action  of  currents  in  inland  lakes  and  seas — Baltic — Cimbrian  deluge — Straita 
^  ^ihtruXiar — No  under-current  there — Whether  salt  is  precipitated  in  the 
***diterranean — Waste  of  shores  of  Mediterranean. 

-/nroocf^  of  the  sea  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine, — The  .jie  of  British 
^oa^  coiiadered  in  the  preceding  chapter  oflFered  no  example  of  the 
conftict  of  two  great  antagonist  forces  ;  the  influx,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
a  liver  draining  a  large  continent,  and,  on  the  other,  the  action  of  the 
^^^®>  tides,  and  currents  of  the  ocean.      But  when  we  pass  over  by 
wie  Straits  of  Dover  to  the  Continent,  and  proceed  northeastwards,  we 
™d  an  admirable  illustration  of  such  a  contest,  where  the  ocean  and  the 
■•^|*uiie  are  opposed  to  each  other,  each  disputing  the  ground  now  occu- 
pied by  Holland ;  the  one  striving  to  shape  out  an  estuary,  the  other 
U>rna  a  delta.     There  was  evidently  a  period  when  the  river  obtained 
®  ascendancy,  when  the  shape  and  perhaps  the  relative  level  of  the 
V^®^   ^nd  set  of  the  tides  were  very  diflferent ;  but  for  the  last'  two 
^®^*^d  years,  during  which  man  has  witnessed  and  actively  partici- 
i***©<l    iij  ^jjg  struggle,  the  result  has  been  in  favor  of  the  ocean ;  the 
-       ^*  tlie  whole  territory  having  become  more  and  more  circumscribed ; 
and  '"'^    and  artificial  barriei-s  having  given  away,  one  after  another ; 
^        "^^^^ny  hundred  thousand  human  beings  having  perished  in  the 

the  r^^^^  ***  '^  arms  of  the  Rhine. — The  Rhine,  after  flowing  from 
Ijj     ^*^%on  Alps,  copiously  charged  with  sediment,  first  purifies  itself  in 
tjj       jT^^®  °^  Constance,  where  a  large  delta  is  formed  ;  then  swelled  by 
dj.    V^^t*  and  numerous  other  tributaries,  it  flows  for  more  than  six  hun- 
t^^.       **^iles  towards  the  north  ;  when,  entering  a  low  tract,  it  divides  into 
tlj^j^    ^^ms,  about  ten  miles  northeast  of  Cleves, — a  point  which  must 
*Pea.v5^^^^  be  considered  the  head  of  its  delta.     (See*,  map,  fig.  8.)     In 
Hq|  J      *^g  of  the  delta,  I  do  not  mean  to  assume  that  all  that  part  of 
be  ^^^d  which  is  comprised  within  the  several  arms  of  the  Rhine  can 
tiot^         l^d  *  delta  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  ;  because  some  por- 
der)    ^^^   the  country  thus  circumscribed,  as,  for  example,  a  part  of  Gel- 
in  ^-m     ^td  and  Utrecht,  consists  of  strata  which  may  have  been  deposited 
be^^^  ^    sea  before  the  Rhine  existed.     These  older  tracts  may  either  have 
^>u8ed  like  the  Ullah  Bund  in  Cutch,  during  the  period  when  the 
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Tbo  dvk  tint  between  Antwerp  and  Nieaport,  represents  part  of  tbc  Nctherliinda  whleh 
land  in  the  time  of  the  RomanA,  then  overflowed  hj  tbo  sea  before  and  daring  the  5th  cant 
and  afterwards  reconverted  Into  land. 

sediment  of  the  Rhine  was  converting  a  part  of  the  sea  into  land,  or 
they  may  have  constituted  islands  previously. 

When  the  river  divides  north  of  Clcves,  the  left  arm  takes  the  name 
of  the  Waal ;  and  the  right,  retaining  that  of  the  Rhine,  is  connected,  a 
little  farther  to  the  north,  by  an  artificial  canal  with  the  river  Tasd. 
The  Rhine  then  flowing  westward  divides  again  southeast  of  Utrecht, 
and  from  this  point  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Leek,  a  name  which  was 
given  to  distinguish  it  from  the  northern  arm  called  the  old  Rhine, 
which  was  sanded  up  until  the  year  1825,  when  a  channel  was  cat  for 
it,  by  which  it  now  enters  the  sea  at  Catwyck.  It  is  common,  in  all 
great  deltas,  that  the  principal  channels  of  discharge  should  shift  fiom 
time  to  time,  but  in  Holland  so  many  magnificent  canals  have  been 
constructed,  and  have  so  diverted,  from  time  to  time,  the  coarse  of  Umi 
waters,  that  the  geographical  changes  in  this  delta  are  endless,  and 
their  history,  since  the  Roman  era,  forms  a  complicated  topic  of  anti- 
quarian research.  The  present  head  of  the  delta  is  about  forty  geo- 
graphical miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  gulf  called  the  Zuyder  Zee^ 
and  more  than  twice  that  distance  from  the  general  coast-hnc.  Jhe 
present  head  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile  is  about  80  or  90  geographical 
miles  from  the  sea ;  that  of  the  Ganges,  as  before  stated,  220 ;  and 
that  of  the  Mississippi  about  180,  reckoning  from  the  point  where  the 
Atchafalaya  branches  off  to  the  extremity  of  the  new  tongue  of  land  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico     But  the  comparative  distance  between  the  heads 
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of  deltas  and  the  sea  affords  no  positive  data  for  estimating  the  relative 
magnitude  of  the  alluvial  tracts  formed  by  their  respective  rivei-s,  for 
the  ramifications  depend  on  many  varying  and  temporary  circumstan- 
ces, and  the  area  over  which  they  extend  does  not  hold  any  constant 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  water  in  the  river. 

The  Rhine  therefore  has  at  present  three  mouths.     About  two-thirds 

of  its  waters  flow  to  the  sea  by  the  Waal,  and  the  remainder  is  carried 

pMtly  to  the  Zuyder  Zee  by  the  Yssel,  and  partly  to  the  ocean  by  the 

I^ck,    As  the  whole  coast  to  the  south  as  far  as  Ostend,  and  on  the 

porth  to  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  has,  with  few  exceptions,  from  time 

""^unemorial,  yielded  to  the  force  of  the  waves,  it  is  evident  that  the 

^'Mnmon  delta  of  the  Rhine,  Meuse,  and  Scheldt,  for  these  thi^ae  rivers 

"^J  all  be  considered  as  discharging  their  waters  into  the  same  part  of 

*«*•  aea,  would,  if  its  advance  had  not  been  checked,  hcve  become  ex- 

'■tiaely  prominent ;  and  even  if  it  had  remained  stationary,  would  long 

^•^  thk  have  projected  far  beyond  the  rounded  outline  of  the  coast,  like 

****t  strip  of  land  already  described  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

j^"*>t  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  islands  which  skirt  the  coast 

■^^▼e  not  only  lessened  in  size,  but  in  number  also,  while  great  bays 

^^^e  been  formed  in  the  interior  by  incursions  of  the  sea. 

In  order  to  explain  the  incessant  advance  of  the  ocean  on  the  shores 

^*^<1  inland  country  of  Holland,  M.  E.  de  Beaumont  has  suggested  that 

'**^»>B  has  in  all  probability  been  a  general  depression  or  sinking  of  the 

^•"■id   below  its  former  level  over  a  wide  area.     Such  a  change  of  level 

^■Ould  enable  the  sea  to  break  through  the  ancient  line  of  sand-banks 

**^<1  islands  which  protected  the  coast, — would  lead  to  the  enlargement 

•^^    beys,  the  formation  of  new  estuaries,  and  ultimately  to  the  entire 

^^2i^b«inergence  of  land.     These  views  appear  to  be  supported  by  the  fact 

^^^«t  several  peat-mosses  of  fresh-water  origin  now  occur  under  the 

Mtvel  of  the  sea,  especially  on  the  site  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  Lako 

Ylevo^  presently  to  be  mentioned.     Several  excavations  also  made  for 

'Wells  at  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  and  Rotterdam  have  proved,  that  below 

^lie  level  of  the  ocean,  the  soil  near  the  coast  consists  of  alternations  of 

'■od  with  marine  shells,  and  beds  of  peat  and  clay,  which  have  been 

^"■•ed  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet  and  upwards.* 

I  kave  said  that  the  coast  to  the  south  as  far  as  Ostend  has  given 
^7*  This  statement  may  at  first  seem  opposed  to  the  fact,  that  the 
^'■ct  between  Antwerp  and  Nieuport,  shaded  black  in  the  annexed  map 
(%<  36),  although  now  dry  land,  and  supporting  a  large  population, 
1>*^  within  the  historical  period,  been  covered  with  the  sea.  This 
,  f^pon,  however,   consisted,  in   the   time  of  the   Romans,  of  woods, 

I  Iffnhes,  and  peat-mosses,  protected  from  the  ocean  by  a  chain  of 
0ttiy  dones,  which  were  afterwards  broken  through  during  storms, 
^■pecBilly  in  the  fifth  century.  The  waters  of  the  sea-  during  these 
impiaoDs  threw  down  upon  the  barren  peat  a  horizontal  bed  of  fertile 

*  E,  de  Beaumont^  G^logie  Pratique,  vol.  I  p.  816,  and  ibid.  p.  260. 
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c^ay,  which  is  ia  some  places  three  yards  thick*  full  of  recent  shells  and 
works  of  art.  The  inhabitants,  by  the  aid  of  embankments  and  the 
sand  dunes  of  the  coast,  have  succeeded,  although  not  without  freqiient 
disasters,  in  defending  the  soil  thus  raised  by  the  marine  deposit.* 

Inroads  of  the  Sea  in  Holland, — If  we  pjiss  to  the  northward  of  the 
territory  just  alluded  to,  and  cross  the  Scheldt,  we  find  that  between 
the  fourteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  parts  of  the  islands  Walcheiai 
and  B^eveland  were  swept  away,  and  several  populous  districts  of  Ettd- 
zand,  losses  which  far  .*nore  than  counterbalance  the  gain  of  land  -caused 
by  the  sanding  up  of  some  pre-existing  creeks.  In  1658  the  Ldand 
Orisant  was  annihilated.  One  of  the  most  memorable  inroads  of  the 
sea  occurred  in  1421,  when  the  tide,  pouring  into  the  mouth  of  the 
united  Meuse  and  Waal,  burst  through  a  dam  in  the  district  between 
Dort  and  Gertrudenberg,  and  overflowed  seventy-two  villages,  forming 
a  large  sheet  of  water  called  the  Bies  Bosch.  (See  map,  ^,  38.) 
Thirty-five  of  the  villages  were  irretrievably  lost,  and  no  vestige,  efen 
of  their  ruins,  was  afterwards  seen.  The  rest  were  redeemed,  and  the 
site  of  the  others,  though  still  very  generally  represented  on  maps  aa 
an  estuary,  has  in  fact  been  gradually  filled  up  by  alluvial  deposit^  vid 
had  become  in  1835,  as  I  was  informed  by  Professor  Moll,  an  immeme 
plain,  yielding  abundant  crops  of  hay,  though  still  uninhabited.  To 
the  north  of  the  Meuse  is  a  long  line  of  shore  covered  with  sand  donei, 
where  ^reat  encroachments  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time,  in  oca-  . 
sequence  chiefly  of  the  prevalence  of  southeasterly  winds,  which  Uow 
down  the  sands  towards  the  sea.  The  church  of  Scheveningen,  not  fu 
from  the  Hague,  was  once  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  now  stands 
on  the  s]iore,  half  the  place  having  been  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  in 
1570.  Catwyck,  once  far  from  the  sea,  is  now  upon  the  shore ;  two 
of  its  streets  having  been  overflowed,  and  land  torn  away  to  the  extent 
of  200  yards,  in  1719.  It  is  only  by  the  aid  of  embankments  that 
Petten,  and  several  other  places  farther  north,  have  been  defended 
against  the  sea. 

Formation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  Straits  of  Staveren, — Still  naore' 
important  are  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  on  the  coast  oppo- 
site the  right  ai-m  of  the  Rhine,  or  the  Yssel,  where  the  ocean  has 
burst  through  a  large  isthmus,  and  entered  the  inland  lake  Flero, 
which,  in  ancient  times,  was,  according  to  Poraponius  Mela,  formed  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  Rhine  over  cerUiin  lowlands.  It  appears  that, 
in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  there  were  several  lakes  on  the  present  site  ol 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  between  Friesland  and  Holland.  The  successive  m- 
roads  by  which  these  and  a  great  part  of  the  adjoining  territory,  wcrp 
transformed  into  a  great  gulf,  begar  about  the  commencement,  and 
were  completed  towards  the  close,  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Alting 
gives  the  following  relation  of  the  occurrence,  drawn  from  miinn- 
script  documents  of  contemporary  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  prov- 

*  Bolpaire,  Mem.  de  TAcad.  Roy.  de  Bruxelles,  torn.  x.  1887.    Damont,  Bulletin' 
of  the  same  Soc.  tom.  v.  p.  648. 
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In  the  year  1205,  the  island  now  called  Wieringen,  to  the  south 

oftheTexel,  was  still  a  part  of  the  mainland,  but  during  several  high 

fcods,  of  which  the  dates  are  given,  ending  in  December,  1251,  it  was 

•eparated  from  the  continent.     By  subsequent  incursions  the  sea  con- 

•■ned  great  parts  of  the  rich  and  populous  isthmus,  a  low  tract  which 

■tretcbed  on  the  north  of  Lake  Flevo,  between  Staveren  in  Friesland 

ud  Medemblick  in  Holland,  till  at  length  a  breach  was  completed 

■kout  the  year  1282,  and  afterwards  widened.     Great  destruction  ot 

^  took  place  when  the  sea  first  broke  in,  and  many  towns  were 

^ept  away ;  but  there  was  afterwards  a  reaction  to  a  certain  extent, 

htge  tracts,  at  first  submerged,  having  been  gradually    redeemed. 

Hie  new  straits  south  of  Staveren  are  more  than  half  the  width  of 

^Ikm  of  Dover,  but  are  very  shallow,  the  greatest  depth  not  exceeding 

^^90  or  three  fathoms.     The  new  bay  is  of  a  somewhat  circular  form, 

*lid  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  in  diameter.     How  much  of  this 

•piee  may  formerly  have  been  occupied  by  Lake  Flevo  is  unknown. 

(See  map,  fig.  38.) 

Ikstruction  of  islands, — A  series  of  islands  stretching  from  the  Texel 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Wescr  and  Elbe  are  probably  the  last  relics  of  a 
tnct  once  continuous.     They  have  greatly  diminished  in  size,  and 
Inve  lost  about  a  third  of  their  number,  since  the  time  of  Pliny ;  for 
Vhat  naturalist  counted  twenty-three  islands  between  the  Texel  and 
Xider,  whereas  there  are  now  only  sixteen,  including  Heligoland  and 
3Jeuwerk.*     The  bland  of  Heligoland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  con- 
mto  of  a  rock  of  red  marl  of  the  Keuper  formation  (of  the  Germans), 
and  18  bounded  by  perpendicular  red  cliffs,  above  200  feet  high.     Al- 
though, according  to  some  accounts,  it  has  been  greatly  reduced  in 
OM  since  the  year  800,  M.  Wiebel  assures  us,  that  the  ancient  map  by 
Veyer  cannot  be  depended  upon,  and  that  the  island,  according  to  the 
description  still  extant  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  was  not  much  larger  than 
now,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.     On  comparing  the  map  made  in 
the  year  1793  by  the  Danish  engineer  Wessel,  the  average  encroach- 
ment of  the  sea. on  the  cliffs,  between  that  period  and  the  year  1848 
for  about  half  a  century),  did  not  amount  to  more  than  three  feet.f 
On  the  other  hand,  some  few  islands  have  extended  their  bounds  in 
One  direction,  or  become  connected  with  others,  by  the  sanding-up 
of  channels ;  but  even  these,  like  Juist,  have  generally  given  way  as 
^uch  on  the  north  towards  the  sea  as  they  have  gained  on  the  south, 
Of  land  side. 

Ths  Dollart  formed. — While  the  delta  of  the  Rhine  has  suffered  so 
Ulaterially  from  the  movements  of  the  ocean,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  minor  rivers  on  the  same  coast  should  have  been  permitted  to  ex- 
tend their  deltas.  It  appears  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  there 
Was  an  alluvial  plain  of  great  fertility,  where  the  Ems  entered  the  sea 

♦  Von  Hoflf,  voL  I  p.  864. 

\  Quart  Joura  Gcol  Soc  vol  iv.  p  32 ;  Mcmoui. 
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by  three  arms.  This  low  country  stretched  between  Oroningen  aa 
Friesland,  and  sent  out  a  peninsula  to  the  northeast  towards  Emden.  . 
flood  in  1277  first  destroyed  part  of  the  peninsula.  Other  inundatkn 
followed  at  different  periods  throughout  the  fifteenth  centmy.  1 
1507,  a  part  only  of  Torum,  a  considerable  town,  remained  standing 
and  in  spite  of  the  erection  x>f  dams,  the  remainder  of  that  place,  t 
gether  with  market-towns,  villages,  and  monasteries,  to  the  nmnber  • 
fifty,  were  finally  overwhelmed.  The  new  gulf,  which  was  called  tl 
Dollart,  although  small  in  comparison  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,  occupied  i 
less  than  six  square  miles  at  first ;  but  part  of  this  space  waa*  in  U: 
course  of  the  two  following  centuries,  again  redeemed  from  the  ae 
The  small  bay  of  Leybucht,  farther  north,  was  formed  in  a  simflar  mai 
ner  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  the  bay  of  Harlbucht  in  the  midd 
of  the  sixteenth.  Both  of  these  have  since  been  partially  reconTerte 
into  dry  land.  Another  new  estuary,  called  the  Gulf  of  Jahde^  nei 
the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  scarcely  inferior  in  size  to  the  Dollarty  hi 
been  gradually  hollowed  out  since  the  year  1016,  between*  which  a 
and  1651  a  space  of  about  four  square  miles  has  been  added  to  tk 
sea.  The  rivulet  which  now  enters  this  inlet  is  very  small;  bi 
Arens  conjectures  that  an  arm  of  the  Weser  had  once  an  outlet  i 
that  direction. 

Coast  of  Sleswick. — Farther  north  we  find  so  many  records  of  wasi 
on  the  western  coast  of  Sleswick,  as  to  lead  us  to  anticipate  that,  at  i 
distant  period  in  the  history  of  the  physical  geography  of  Europe,  Jtt 
land  may  become  an  island,  and  the  ocean  may  obtain  a  more  dire* 
entrance  into  the  Baltic.  Indeed,  the  temporary  insulation  of  tl 
northern  extremity  of  Jutland  has  been  affected  no  less  than  four  tinu 
within  the  records  of  history,  the  ocean  having  as  often  made  a  breac 
through  the  bar  of  sand,  which  usually  excludes  it  from  the  Lym  Fion 
This  long  frith  is  120  miles  in  length  including  its  windings,  ai)d  eon 
municates  at  its  eastern  end  with  the  Baltic.  The  last  irruption  of  n 
water  happened  in  1824^  and  the  fiord  was  still  open  in  1837,  whe 
some  vessels  of  thirty  tons'  burden  passed  through. 

The  Marsh  islands  between  the  rivers  Elbe  and  Eider  are  mere  bank 
like  the  lands  formed  of  the  '*  warp"  in  the  Humber,  protected  by  ^ke 
Some  of  them,  after  having  been  inhabited  with  security  for  more  thfl 
ten  centuries,  have  been  suddenly  overwhelmed.  In  this  manner,  i 
1216,  no  less  than  ten  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eiderstede  an 
Ditmarsch  perished;  and  on  the  11th  of  October,  1634,  the  islanc 
and  the  whole  coast,  as  far  as  Jutland,  suffered  by  a  dreadful  deluge. 

Destruction  of  Northstrand  by  the  sea, — Northstrand,  up  to  the  yei 
1240,  was,  with  the  islands  Sylt  and  Fohr,  so  nearly  connected  with  tl 
mainland  as  to  appear  a  peninsula,  and  was  called  North  Frieslandy 
highly  cultivated  and  populous  district.  .  It  measured  from  nine  1 
eleven  geographical  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  six  to  eight  fixM 
east  to  west.  In  the  above-mentioned  year  it  was  torn  asundet^  froi 
the  continent,  and  in  part  overwhelmed.     The  Isle  of  Northstnuu 
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tkn  formed,  was,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  only  foiii 
geographical  miles  in  circumference,  and  was  still  celebrated  for  its 
ealti?ation  and  numerous  population.  After  many  losses,  it  still  con 
taned  nine  thousand  inhabitants.  At  last,  in  the  year  1034,  on  the 
eraung  of  the  11th  of  October,  a  flood  passed  over  the  whole  island, 
wlwreby  1300  houses,  with  many  churches,  were  lost ;  fifty  thousand 
Imi  of  cattle  perished,  and  above  six  thousand  men.  Three  small 
■le(i»  one  of  them-  still  called  Northstrand,  alone  remained,  which  nie 
lov  continually  wasting. 

The  redundancy  of  river  water  in  the  Baltic,  especially  during  the 
indtiDg  of  ice  and  snow  in  spring,  causes  in  general  an  outward  current 
Anqifa  the  channel  called  the  Cattegat.  But  after  a  continuance  of 
nrtbwestcrly  gales,  especially  during  the  height  of  the  spring-tides,  the 
Atkntie  rises,  and  pouring  a  flood  of  water  into  the  Baltic,  commits 
dmdful  devastations  on  the  isles  of  the  Danish  Archipelago.  This 
evwnt  even  acts,  though  with  diminished  force,  as  far  eastward  as  the 
'iwtyof  Dnntzic*  Accounts  written  during  the  last  ten  centuries 
ttteitthe  wearing  down  of  promontories  on  the  Danish  coast,  the  d(M*p- 
tting  of  gulfs,  the  severing  of  peninsulas  from  the  mainland,  and  the 
•'■te  of  islands,  while  in  several  cases  marsh  land,  defended  for  con- 
'^  by  dikes,  has  at  last  been  overflowed,  and  thousands  of  the 
^bitants  whelmed  in  the  waves.  Thus  the  island  Barsoe,  on  the 
MM  of  Sleswick,  has  lost,  year  after  year,  an  acre  at  a  time,  and  the 
■'•nd  Alsen  suffers  in  like  manner. 

Omlrian  deluge. — As  we  have  already  seen  that  during  the  flood 

Wore  mentioned,  6000  men  and  50,000  head  of  cattle  perished   on 

"Wtbstrand  on  the  western  caist  of  Jutland,  we  are  all  well  propared 

to  find  that  this  peninsula,  the  Cimbrica  Chersonesus  of  the  ancients, 

"*  from  a  remote  period  been  the  theatre  of  like  catastrophes.     Ac- 

^^'JwBgly,  Strabo  records  a  story,  although  he  trejits  it  as  an  incredible 

fiction,  that,  during  a  high  tide,  the  ocean  rose  upon  this  coast  so  np- 

"f7»  that  men  on  horseback  were  scarcely  able  to  escape. f     Kloru**, 

•"^ing  to  the  same  tradition,  says,  "  Cimbri,  Teutoni,  atque  Tigurini, 

***  ^tremis  Gallise  profugi,  cum  terras  eorum  inundasset  Oceanus,  no- 

'**^  •edes  toto  orbe  quaerebant.^J     This  event,  commonly  called  the 

.^Unbrian  Deluge,"  b  supposed  to  have  happened  about  three  centu- 

"^  Wore  the  Christian  era ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  principal 

^^trophe  was  preceded  and  followed  by  many  devastations  like  those 

*P^enced  in  modern  times  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  Jutland,  and 

/^h  calamities  may  well  be  conceived  to  have  forced  on  the  migration 

^^^e  maritime  tribes. 

'^^^oads  cf  the  MiMon  the  ecu  tern  shores  of  North  America. — After  «o 

^^y  authentic  detmls  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  coast  in  parts 

Europe  best  known,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  of 

*  S««  examples  in  Too  Hofl^  toI.  i.  p.  73,  who  cites  Piwn«k> 
f  Buok  vii  Cimbri.  i  Jib.  iil  cap  ^ 
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analogous  changes  in  more  distant  regions  of  the  world.  It  mut  iKSt. 
however,  be  imagined  that  our  own  seas  form  any  exception  to  tlie 
general  rule.  Thus,  for  example,  if  we  pass  over  to  the  eastern  coit 
of  North  America,  where  the  tides  rise,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  a  gr«it 
elevation,  we  find  many  facts  attesting  the  incessant  demolition  of  lavti 
Cliffs,  often  several  hundred  feet  high,  composed  of  sandstone,  red  m^tA 
and  other  rocks,  which  border  that  bay  and  its  numerous  estuaries,  ^u* 
perpetually  undermined.  The  ruins  of  these  cliffs  are  gradually  cm^A 
in  the  form  of  mud,  sand,  and  large  boulders,  into  the  Atlantic  by  pc^^" 
erful  currents,  aided  at  certain  seasons  by'  drift  ice,  which  forms  ak^C^ 
the  coast,  and  freezes  round  large  stones. 

At  Cape  May,  on  the  north  side  of  Delaware  Bay,  in  the  TJA^^ 
States,  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  was  shown  by  observations  wmM-'^ 
consecutively  for  sixteen  years,  from  1804  to  1820,  to  average  »bo«^* 
nine  fccr  a  year  ;*  and  at  Sullivan's  Island,  which  lies  on  the  nor^^ 
side  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  in  South  CaroBn^*^ 
the  sea  carried  away  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  land  in  three  years»  endin^g 
in  1786.t 

Tidal  wave  called  "  tht  Bore'' — Before  concluding  my  remarks 
the  action  of  the  tides,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  wave  called  **  th 
Bore,"  which  is  sometimes  produced  in  a  river  where  a  large  body 
water  is  made  to  rise  'suddenly,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  tl 
channel.     This  wave  terminates  abruptly  on  the  inland  side ; 
the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  it  is  so  great,  and  its  motion  so  rs] 
that  time  is  not  allowed  for  the  surface  of  the  river  to  be  immediate! 
raised  by  means  of  transmitted  pressure.     A  tide  wave  thus  rendi 
abrupt  has  a  close  analogy,  observes  Mr.  Whewell,  to  the  waves 
curl  over  and  break  on  a  shelving  shore.J 

The  Bore  which  enters  the  Severn,  where  the  phenomenon  is  of 
most  daily  occurrence,  is  sometimes  nine  foet  high,  and  at  springs 
rushes  up  the  estuary  with  extraordinary  rapidity.     The  finest  exam] 
which  I  have  seen  ol  this  wave  was  at  Nova  Scotia,§  where  the  tide  ' 
said  to  rise  in  some  places  seventy  feet  perpendicular,  and  to  be 
highest  in  the  world.     In  the  large  estuary  of  the  Shubenacadie, 
connects  with  another  estuary  called  the  Basin  of  Mines,  itself  an 
branch  men  t  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  a  vast  body  of  water  comes 
up,  with  a  roaring  noise,  into  a  long  narrow  channel,  and  while  it 
ascending,  has  all  the  appearance  of  pouring  down  a  slope  as 
as  that  of  the  celebrated  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     In  picturesqi 
effect,  however,  it  bears  no  comparison,  for  instead  of  the  trans] 
green  water  and  snow-white  foam  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  whole 
rent  of  the  Shubenacadie  is  turbid  and  densely  charged  with  red  mi 
The  same  phenomenon  is  frequently  witnessed  in  the  principal  brancb 
of  the  Ganges  and  in  the  Megna  as  before  mentioned  (p.  270). 

♦  New  Monthly  Mag.  vol  vl  p.  69. 

*  Von  Hoff.  vol  I  p.  96.  %  Phil-  Trans.  1888,  p.  204.      - 
Soe  Ly ell's  Travels  in  North  America,  in  1842,  voL  il  p.  166.    Londoog  11^  ** 
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the  Hoogly,"  says  Remiell,  "  the  Bore  commences  at  Hoogly  Point,  the 

plmce  where  the  river  first  contracts  itself,  and  is  perceptible  above 

Hoogly  Town ;  and  so  quick  is  its  motion,  that  it  hardly  employs  four 

lioon  in  travelling  from  one  to  the  other,  though  the  distance  is  nearly 

aerenty  miles.     At  Calcutta  it  sometimes  occasions  an  instantaneous 

nae  of  five  feet ;  and  both  here,  and  in  every  other  part  of  its  track, 

tbe  boats,  on  its  approach,  immediately  quit  the  shore,  and  make  for 

Mfety  to  the  middle  of  the  river.     In  the  channels,  between  the  islands 

in  the  mouth  of  the  Megna,  the  height  of  the  Bore  is  said  to  exceed 

twelve  feet ;  and  is  so  terrific  in  its  appearance,  and  dangerous  m  its  con- 

lequences,  that  no  boat  will  venture  to  pass  at  spring-tide."*     These 

wtves  may  sometimes  cause  inundations,  imdermine   cliffs,  ^nd  still 

IBQK  frequently  sweep  away  trees  and  land  animals  from  low  shores,  so 

I         that  they  may  be  carried  dowi),  and  ultimately  imbedded  in  fluviatile  or 

Mdxnarine  ( 


CURRENTS   IN   INLAND   LAKES   AND   SEAS. 

In  aucb  large  bodies  of  water  as  the  North  American  lakes,  the  con- 

^"wwnce  of  a  strong  wind  in  one  direction  often  causes  the  elevation  of 

^  Water,  and  its  accumulation  on  the  leeward  side ;  and  while  the 

•PttKbrium  is  restoring  itself,  powerful  currents  are  occasioned.     In 

^'^ber,  1833,  a  strong  current  in  Lake  Erie,  caused  partly  by  the  set 

w  the  waters  towards  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  partly  by  the  prevail- 

J"^  wind,  burst  a  passage  through  the  extensive  peninsula  called  Long 

*^oiot,  and  soon  excavated  a  channel  more  than  nine  feet  deep  and  nine 

"^dred  feet  wide.     Its  width  and  depth  have  since  increased,  and  a 

^^  and  costly  pier  has  been  erected ;  for  it  is  hoped  that  this  event  will 

Pj-'^kaanently  improve  the  navigation  of  Lake  Erie  for  steamboats.f     On 

5*®  opposite,  or  southern  coast  of  this  lake,  in  front  of  the  town  of  Cleve- 

^d»  the  degradation  of  the  cliflfs  had  been  so  rapid  for  several  years 

P'^ftceding  a  survey  made  in  1837,  as  to  threaten  many  towns  with  demo 

i^^*^.  J .  In  the  Black  Sea,  also,  although  free  from  tides,  we  learn  from 

.  *^*aa  that  there  is  a  sufficiently  strong  current  to  undermine  the  cliffs 

^  **^iiy  parts,  and  particularly  in  the  Crimea. 

^^raiU  of  Gibraltar, — It  is  well  known  that  a  powerful  current  sets 

*^t«uitly  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  influence 

*^Hd8  along  the  whole  southern  borders  of  that  sea,  and  even  to  the 

^or^  of  Asia  Minor.     Captain  Smyth  found,  during  his  survey,  that 

*  Central  current  ran  constantly  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  six  miles 

.  «Our  eastward  into  the  Mediterranean,  the  body  of  water  being  three 

**^B  and  a.  half  wide.     ^^^^  ^^®^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  lateral  currents — one  on 

\*   Earopean,  and  one  on  the  African  side ;  each  of  them  about  two 

^le^  and  a  half  broad,  and  flowing  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  central 

'^am.    These  lateral  currents  ebb  and  flow  with  the  tide,  setting  alter- 

•  Reimel],  FhO.  Trana.  1781.  f  M3.  of  Capt.  Bayfield,  K  N. 

X  Silliman's  Joora  vol  xxxiv.  p.  849 
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nately  into  the  Mediterranean  and  into  the  Atlantic.  The  exceas  ^^ 
water  constantly  flowing  in  is  very  great,  and  there  is  only  one  eaose-  ^ 
which  this  can  be  attributed,  the  loss  of  water  in  the  Mediterranein  4^! 
Evaporation.  That  the  level  of  this  sea  should  be  considerably  dep 
ed  by  this  cause  is  quite  conceivable,  since  we  know  that  the  wh 
blowing  from  the  shores  of  Africa  are  hot  and  dry ;  and  hygrometi 
experiments  recently  made  in  Malta  and  other  places,  show  that  t^ 
mean  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air  investing  the  Mediterranean  is  ( 
only  to  one  half  of  that  in  the  atmosphere  of  England.  The  tempemfciv-^^^ 
also  of  the  great  inland  sea  is  upon  an  average  higher,  by  3j°  of  Fahr^'^C*- 
hcit,  than  the  eastern  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  same  latitnS^* 
which  must  greatly  promote  its  evaporation.  The  Black  Sea  bdr^£? 
situated  in  a  higher  latitude,  and  being  the  receptacle  of  rivers  fiowits^T 
from  the  north,  is  much  colder,  and  its  expenditure  far  less ;  accordinyH JT 
It  does  not  draw  any  supply  from  the  Mediterranean,  but^  on  the  cokB' 
trary,  contributes  to  it  by  a  current  flowing  outwards,  for  the  most  pax^ 
of  the  year,  through  the  Dardanelles.  The  discharge,  however,  at  tb^ 
Bosphorus  is  so  small,  when  compared  to  the  volume  of  water  carried  mxm, 
by  rivers,  as  to  imply  a-  great  amount  of  evaporation  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Whether  salt  be  precipitated  in  the  Mediterranean. — It  is,  however, 
objected,  that  evaporation  carries  away  only  fresh  water,  and  that  tls^ 
current  from  the  Atlantic  is  continually  bringing  in  saltwater:  wh^^, 
then,  do  not  the  component  parts  of  the  waters  of  the  Mediterraneans 
vary  ?  or  how  can  they  remain  so  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  oceaKA  * 
Some  have  imagined  that  the  excess  of  salt  might  be  carried  away  ^^3^ 
an  under-current  running  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  superior ;  ft:^[m4 
this  hypothesis  appeared  to  reqeive  confirmation  from  a  late  discove  m  3 
that  the  water  taken  up  about  fifty  miles  within  the  Straits,  from  ade^^  ^ 
of  670  fathoms,  contained  a  quantity  of  salt  four  times  greater  than  ^C^'k 
water  of  the  surface.     Dr.  Wollaston,*  who  analyzed  this  water  ob 
ed  by  Captain  Smyth,  truly  inferred  that  an  under-current  of 
denser  water  flowing  outward,  if  of  equal  breadth  and  depth  with 
current  near  the  surface,  would  carry  out  as  much  salt  below  as  is  bn 
in  above,  although  it  moved  with  less  than  one-fourth  part  of  the  y 
city,  and  would  thus  prevent  a  perpetual  increase  of  saltness  in 
Mediterranean  beyond  that  existing  in  the  Atlantic.    It  was  also  ] 
ed  by  others,  that  the  result  would  ,be  the  same,  if  the  swiftness  b^^^i 
equal,  the  inferior  current  had  only  one-fourth  of  the  volume  of     *d*< 
superior.    At  the  same  time  there  appeared  reason  to  conclude  that  *1»* 
great  specific  gravity  was  only  acquired  by  water  at  immense  depti^**^ »' 
for  two  specimens  of  the  water,  taken  within  the  Mediterranean,  at   th^ 
distance  of  some  hundred  miles  from  the  Stitfits,  and  at  depths  of  ^OO 
and  even  450  fathoms,  were  found  by  Dr.  Wollaston  not  to  excee^I  w 
density  that  of  many  ordinary  samples  of  sea-water.     Such  being  tftc 
case,  we  can  now  prove  that  the  vast  amount  of  salt  brought  into  ib€ 

♦  PhiL  Trans.  1829,  part  L  p.  29. 
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Mediterranean  does  not  pass  out  again  by  the  Straits ; 'for  it  appears  hj 
Captain  Smyth's  soundings,  which  Dr.  Wallaston  had   not  seen,  that 
between  the  capes  of  Trafalgar  and  Spartcl,  which  are  twenty  two  miles 
apart,  and  where  the  Straits  are  shallowest,  the  deepest  part,  which  is 
on  the  side  of  Cape  Spartel,  is  only  220  fathoms.     It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent, that  if  water  sinks  in  certain  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  conse- 
qmeoce  of  the  increase  of  its  specific  gravity,  to  greater  depths  than  220 
hthoms,  it  can  never  flow  out  again  into  the  Atlantic,  since  it  must  be 
■topped  by  the  submarine  barrier  which  crosses  the  shallowest  part  of 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

The  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  counter-current,  at  k  certain  depth, 
first  originated  in  the  following  circumstances  : — M.  De  TAigle,  com- 
mander of  a  privateer  called  the  Phoenix  of  Marseilles,  gave  chose  to  a 
Dutch  merchant-ship,  near  Ceuta  Point,  and  coming  up  with  her  in  the 
Kiddle  of  the  gut,  between  Tariffa  and  Tangier,  gave  her  one  broadside, 
vhich  directly  sunk  her.     A  few  days  after,  t\ie  sunken  ship,  with  her 
•■'go  of  brandy  and  oil,  was  cast  ashore  near  Tangier,  which  is  at  least 
four  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  place  where  she  went  down,  and 
to  which  she  must  have  floated  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  course  of 
we  central  current.*     This  fact,  however,  affords  no  evidence  of  an 
*nder- current,  because  the  ship,  when  it  approached  the  coast,  would 
^'•^'^sarily  be  within  the  influence  of  a  lateral  current,  which  running 
Westward  twice  every  twenty-four  hours,  might  hnve-brought  back  the 
'^^sel  to  Tangier. 

'^hat,  then,  becomes  of  the  excess  of  salt  ? — for  this  is  an  inquiry  of 

highest  geological  interest.     The  Rhone,  the  Po,  the  Nile,  and 

matiy  hundred  minor  streams  and  springs,  pour  annually  into  the  Med- 

^'^^Hean  large  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime,  together  with  iron,  mag- 

Y**^»  silica,  alumina,  sulphur,  and  other  mineral  ingredients  in  a  sUite  of 

^    **l.ical  solution.     To  explain  why  the  influx  of  this  matter  does  not 

.  ^y*  the  composition  of  this  sea  has  never  been  regarded  as  a  difficulty ; 

I^J"  *ti  is  known  that  calcareous  rocks  are  forming  in  the  delta  of  the 

^^^^€i  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  other  locali- 

^*->      Precipitation  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  means  whereby  the  sur- 

P*^^  mineral  matter  is  disposed  of,  after  the  consumption  of  a  certain 

r^^tion  in  the  secretions  of  testacea,  zoophytes,  and  other  marine  ani- 

^^U.     But  before  muriate  of  soda  can,  in  like  manner,  be  precipitated, 

^^  whole  Mediterranean  ought,  according  to  the  received  principles  of 

^^emistry,  to  become  as  much  saturated  with  salt  as  Lake  Aral,  the 

"^^ead  Sea,  or  the  brine-springs  of  Cheshire. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  in  regard  to  small  bodies  of  water,  that  every 
|)articlc  must  be  fully  ^turated  with  muriate  of  soda  before  a  single 
^stal  of  salt  can  be  formed  ;  such  is  probably  the  case  in  all  natural 
%altems*:  such,  for  example,  as  those  described  by  travellers  as  occur- 
ring on  the  western  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  extensive  mai-shea 

♦  PhiL  Trans.  1724. 
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are  said  to  be  covered  by  tbin  films  of  salt  after  a  rapid  eyaporatioa 
sea-water.     The  salt  ^tangs  of  the  Rhone,  where  salt  baa 
been  precipitated  in  considerable  abundance,  have  been  already  i 
tioned.     In  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  Mediterranean/ it  appears 
between  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta,  Captain  Smyth  sounded  to  the 
depth  of  950  fathoms,  and  -found  there  a  gravelly  bottom,  with 
ments  of  broken  shells.     Saussure  sounded  to  the  depth  of  two 
sand  feet,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore,  at  Nice  ;  and  M.  B^rard 
lately  fathomed  to  the  depth  of  more  than  six  thousand  feet  in 
places  without  reaching  the  bottom.* 

The  central  abysses,  therefore,  of  this  sea  are,  in  all  likelihood,  at  ]mt 
as  deep  as  the  Alps  are  high ;  and,  as  at  the  depth  of  seven  hmidni 
fathoms  only,  water  has  been  found  to  contain  a  proportion  of  salt  fiwr 
times  greater  than  at  the  surface,  we  may  presume  that  the  exceit  flf 
salt  may  b^  much  greater  at  the  depth  of  two  or  three  miles.  JUhr 
evaporation,  the  surface  water  becomes  impregnated  with  a  slighl  es* 
cess  of  salt,  and  its  specific  gravity  being  thus  increased,  it  inslnl^ 
falls  to  the  bottom,  while  lighter  water  rises  to  the  top,  or  flows  ia  hi* 
erally,  being  always  supplied  by  rivers  and  the  current  from  the  Adift- 
tic.  The  heavier  fluid,  when  it  arrives  at  the  bottom,  cannot  stop  if  ll 
can  gain  access  to  any  lower  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  not  prevkmi^ 
occupied  by  water  of  the  same  density. 

How  far  this  accumulation  of  brine  can  extend  before  the 
strata  of  water  will  part  with  any  of  their  salt,  and  what  differeoee 
such  a  chemical  process  the  immense  pressure  of  the  incumbent 
or  the  escape  of  heated  vapors,  thermal  springs,  or  submarine  TolcHiift 
eruptions,  might  occasion,  are  questions  which  cannot  be  answered  ill 
the  present  state  of  science. 

The  Straits  of  Gibraltar  are  said  to  become  gradually  wider  hf  1^ 
wearing  down  of  the  clififs  on  each  side  at  many  points ;  and  the 
rent  sets  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  so  as  to  cause  considerable 
in  various  parts,  particularly  near  Carthage.  Near  the  Canopio 
of  the  Nile,  at  Aboukir,  the  coast  was  greatly  devastated  in  the  jw; 
1784,  when  a  small  island  was  nearly  consumed.  By  a  serieai  of  aQBh 
lar  operations,  the  old  site  of  the  cities  of  Nicropolis,  Taposirki  "Pmili 
and  Canopus,  have  become  a  sand-bank.f 

^  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  G6ol  de  France,— R^sum^,  p.  72, 1882. 
f  Clarke's  Trayela  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  vol  iil  pp.  840  and  %^  tf 
oditior*. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

REPRODUCTIVE   EFFECTS    OF   TIDES   AND    CURRENTS. 

^^•tiw^  how  formed — Silting  up  of  estuaries  does  not  compensate  the  loss  o( 
■•*^  00  the  borders  of  the  ocean — Bed  of  the  German  Ocean — Composition  and 
*^t«it  of  its  sand-banks — Strata  deposited  by  currents  in  tho  English  channel 
""^  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean — At  tho  mouths  of  the  Amazon,  Orinoco^ 
^  Missiisippi — Wide  area  over  which  strata  may  be  formed  by  this  cause. 

tuou  the  facts  enumerated  in  the  last  chapter,  it  appears  that  on  the 
fcrters  of  the  ocean,  currents  and  tides  co-operating  with  Jie  waves  of 
tte  sea  are  most  powerful  instruments  in  the  destruction  and  transpor- 
Uon  of  rocks ;  and  as  numerous  tributaries  discharge  their  alluvial  bur- 
den into  the  channel  of  one  great  river,  so  we  find  that  many  rivers 
de&ver  their  earthy  contents  to  one  marine  current,  to  be  borne  by  it  to 
I  distance,  and  deposited  in  some  deep  receptacle  of  the  ocean.     The 
asrenty  besides  receiving  this  tribute  of  sedimentary  matter  from  streams 
dninlng  the  land,  acts  also  itself  on  the  coast,  as  does  a  river  on  the 
cEflb  which  bound  a  valley.     Yet  the  waste  of  cliffs  by  marine  currents 
ooDBtitutes  on  the  whole  a  very  insignificant  portion  of  the  denudation 
ammallj  effected  by  aqueous  causes,  as  I  shall  point  out  in  the  sequel 
of  this  chapter  (p.  330). 

In  inland  seas,  where  the  tides  are  insensible,  or  on  those  parts  of  the 
boarders  of  the  ocean  where  they  are  feeble,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
prevent  a  harbor  at  a  river's  mouth  from  silting  up ;  for  a  bar  of  sand 
or  mud  is  formed  at  points  where  the  velocity  of  the  turbid  river  is 
checked  by  the  sea,  or  where  the  river  and  a  marine  current  neutralize 
each  other's  force.  For  the  current,  as  we  have  seen,  may,  like  the 
river,  hold  in  suspension  a  large  quantity  of  sediment,  or,  co-operating 
with  the  waves,  may  cause  the  progressive  motion  of  a  shingle  beach  in 
one  direction.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  erection  of  piers  and  groins 
at  certain  plUces  on  our  southern  coast,  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  shingle 
and  sand  (see  p.  3 1 8).  The  immediate  effect  of  these  temporary  obstacles 
is  to  cause  a  great  accumulation  of  pebbles  on  one  side  of  the  barrier, 
after  which  the  beach  still  moves  on  round  the  end  of  the  pier  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  land.  This  system,  however,  is  often  attended 
with  a  serious  evil,  for  during  storms  the  waves  throw  suddenly  into 
the  harbor  the  vast  heap  of  pebbles  which  have  collected  for  years 
behind  the  groin  or  pier,  as  happened  during  a  great  gale  (Jan.  1839) 
at  Dover. 

The  formation  and  keeping  open  of  large  estuaries  are  due  to  the 
combined  influence  of  tidal  currents  and  rivers ;  for  when  the  tide  rises, 
a  large  body  of  water  suddenly  enters  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where, 
becoming  confined  within  narrower  bounds,  while  its  momentum  is  not 
destroyed,  it  is  urged  on,  and,  having  to  pass  through  a  contracted 
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channel,  rises  and  runs  with  increased  velocity,  just  as  a  stream' when 
reaches  the  arch  of  a  bridge  scarcely  large  enough  to  give  passage 
its  waters,  rushes  with  a  steep  fall  through  the  arch.  During  the  aso( 
of  the  tide,  a  body  of  fresh  water,  flowing  down  in  an  opposite  din 
tion  from  the  higher  country,  is  arrested  in  its  course  for  several  hoiu 
and  thus  a  large  lake  of  fresh  and  brackish  water  is  accumulated,  whk 
when  the  sea  ebbs,  is  let  loose,  as  on  the  removal  of  an  artificial  slui 
or  dam.  By  the  force  of  this  retiring  water,  the  alluvial  sediment  bo 
of  the  river  and  of  the  sea  is  swept  away,  and  transported  to  and 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  estuary,  that  a  small  part  only  c 
return  with  the  next  tide. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  during  a  violent  storm  a  large  bar  of  sft 
is  suddenly  made  to  shift  its  position,  so  as  to  prevent  the  free  influx 
the  tides,  or  efflux  of  river  water.  Thus  about  the  year  1500  the  sao 
at  Bayonne  were  suddenly  thrown  across  the  mouth  of  Uie  Adxn 
That  river,  flowmg  back  upon  itself,  soon  forced  a  passage  to  the  noil 
ward  along  the  sandy  plain  of  Capbreton,  till  at  last  it  reached  tbe  a 
at  Boucau,  at  the  distance  of  seven  leagues  from  the  point  where  it  h 
formerly  entered.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1579  that  the  cekbrat 
architect  Louis  de  Foix  undertook,  at  the  desire  of  Henry  UL,  to  xeop 
the  ancient  channel,  which  he  at  last  efifected  with  great  diffieoltj.* 

In  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  at  London,  and  in  the  Gironde^  i 
tide  rises  only  for  five  hours  and  ebbs  seven,  and  in  all  estoarieB  I 
water  rcqmrcs  a  longer  time  to  run  down  than  up ;  so  that  the  piepc 
derating  force  is  always  in  the  direction  which  tends  to  keep  opeo 
deep  and  broad  passage.  But  for  reasons  already  explained,  there ; 
naturally  a  tendency  in  all  estuaries  to  silt  up  partially,  since  eddie 
and  backwaters,  and  points  where  opposing  streams  meet,  are  ver 
numerous,  and  constantly  change  their  position. 

Many  writers  have  declared  that  the  gain  on  our  eastern  coast,  sine 
the  earliest  periods  of  history,  has, more  than  counterbalanced  the  loa 
but  they  have  been  at  no  pains  to  calculate  the  amount  of  loss,  and  bai 
often  forgotten  that,  while  thg  new  acquisitions  are  manifest,  there  a 
rarely  any  natural  monuments  to  attest  the  former  existence  of  the  lai 
that  has  been  carried  away.  They  have  also  taken  into  their  accou 
those  tracts  artificially  recovered,  which  are  often  of  great  agritultni 
importance,  and  may  remain  secure,  perhaps,  for  thousands  of  yeaj 
but  which  are  only  a  few  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  a 
therefore  exposed  to  be  overflowed  again  by  a  small  proportion  of  t 
force  required  to  move  cliffs  of  considerable  height  on  our  shores.  If 
were  true  tliat  the  area  of  land  annually  abandoned  by  the  sea  in  est 
aries  were  equal  to  that  invaded  by  it,  there  would  still  be  no  compc 
sation  in  kind. 

The  tidal  current  which  flows  out  from  the  northwest,  and  bet 
agidnst  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  transports,  as  we  have  seen,  mat 

*  Nouvello  Cbrooique  de  hi  Ville  do  Bayonne,  pp.  118, 189 :  1827. 
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rials    of  various  kinds.     Aided  hj  the  waves,  it  undermines  and  sweeps 
away    the  granite,  gneiss,  trap-rocks,  and  sandstone  of  Shetland,  and 
lemoves  the  gravel  and  loam  of  the  cliffs  of  Holdcmess,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk,  which  are  between  twenty  and  three  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and.  iTvhich  waste  at  various  rates  of  from  one  foot  to  six  yards  annually. 
It  also  bears  away,  in  co-operation  with  the  Thames  and  the  tides,  the 
■trata  of  London  clay  on  the  coast  of  Essex  and  Sheppcy.     The  sea  at 
ibe  same  time  consumes  the  chalk  with  its  flints  for  many  miles  con- 
tinuously on  the  shores  of  Kent  and  Sussex — commits  annual  ravages 
on  the  freshwater  beds,  capped  by  a  thick  covering  of  chalk-flint  gravel, 
ia  Hampshire,  and  continually  saps  the  foundations  of  the  Portland  lime- 
vtone.     It  receives,  besides,  during  the  rainy  months,  large  supplies  of 
pebbles,  sand,  and  mud,  which  numerous  streams  from  the  Grampians, 
Cheviots,  and  other  chains,  send  down  to  the  sea.     To  what  regions, 
then,  is  all  this  matter  consigned  ?     It  is  not  retained  in  mechanical 
tttpension  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  nor  does  it  mix  with  them  in  a 
*ate  of  chemical  solution — it  is  deposited  somewhere,  yet  certainly  not 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  our  shores ;  for,  in  that  case,  there 
would  soon  be  a  cessation  of  the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  and  large 
tnets  of  low  land,  like  Romney  Marsh,  would  almost  everywhere  encir- 
de  our  island. 

As  there  is  now  a  depth  of  water  exceeding  thirty  feet,  in  some  spots 
vbere  towns  like  Dunwich  flourished  but  a  few  centuries  ago,  it  is  clear 
^  the  current  not  only  carries  far  away  the  materials  of  the  wasted 
d&»  bat  is  capable  also  of  excavating  the  bed  of  the  sea  to  a  certain 
aoderate  depth. 

So  great  is  the  quantity  of  matter  held  in  suspension  by  the  tidal 
nnent  on  our  shores,  that  the  watei-s  are  in  some  places  artificially 
i>to)duced  into  certain  lands  below  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  by  repeat- 
Bg  this  operation,  which  is  called  "warping,"  for  two  or  three  years, 
wosMerable  tracts  have  been  raised,  in  the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  to 
the  height  of  about  six  feet.  If  a  current,  charged  with  such  materials, 
Jwets  with  deep  depressions  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  it  must  often  fill 
tiwtt  up ;  just  as  a  river,  when  it  meets  with  a  lake  in  its  course,  fills  it 
gndoally  with  sediment. 

I  hate  said  (p.  337)  that  the  action  of  the  waves  and  currents  on  sea- 
difi,  or  their  power  to  remove  matter  from  above  to  below  the  sea- 
lerd,  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  power  of  rivers  to  perform 
the  lame  task.     As  an  illustration  we  may  take  the  coast  of  Holderness 
tecribed  in  the  last  chapter  (p.  304).     It  is  composed,  as  we  have 
leen,  of  very  destructible  materials,  is  thirty-six  miles  long,  and  its  aver- 
age height  may  be  taken  at  forty  feet.     As  it  has  wasted  away  at  the 
nte  of  two  and  a  quarter  yards  annually,  for  a  long  period,  it  will  be 
found  on  calculation  that  the  quantity  of  matter  thrown  down  into  the 
wes  every  year,  and  removed  by  the  current,  amounts  to  61,321,000 
edbio  feet.    It  has  been  shown  that  the  united  Ganges  and  Brahma- 
pootn  carry  down  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  40,000,000,000  of  cubic  feet 
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of  solid  matter  every  year,  so  that  their  transporting  power  is  no  ki 
than  780  times  greater  than  that  of  the  sea  on  the  coast  above-met 
tioned  ;  and  in  order  to  produce  a  result  equal  to  that  of  the  two  India 
rivers,  we  must  have  a  line  of  wasting  coast,  like  that  of  Holdemes 
nearly  28,000  miles  in  length,  or  longer  than  the  entire  circomferanc 
of  the  globe  by  above  3000  miles.  The  reason  of  so  great  a  differem 
in  the  results  may  be  understood  when  we  reflect  that  the  operatiac 
of  the  ocean  are  limited  to  a  single  line  of  cliff  surrounding  a  huge  ara 
whereas  great  rivers  with  their  tributaries,  and  the  mountain  torrents  whk 
flow  into  them,  act  simultaneously  on  a  length  of  bank«lmost  indefimii 

Nevertheless  we  are  by  no  means  entitled  to  infer,  that  the  denndin 
force  of  the  great  ocean  is  a  geological  cause  of  small  efficaey,  or  in 
ferior  to  that  of  rivers.  Its  chief  influence  is  exerted  at  moderate  depth 
below  the  surface,  on  all  those  areas  which  are  slowly  ridngp  or  a^ 
attempting,  as  it  were,  to  rise  above  the  sea.  From  data  hiihnto  ob 
tained  respecting  subterranean  movements,  we  can  scarcely  speeolat 
on  an  average  rate  of  upheaval  of  more  than  two  or  three  feei  in  i 
century.  An  elevation  to  this  amount  is  taking  place  in  Scandnumi 
and  probably  m  many  submarine  areas  as  vast  as  those  which  we  knoi 
to  be  sinking  from  the  proofs  derived  from  circular  lagoon  islands  o 
coral  atolls.  (See  chap.  50.)  Suppose  strata  as  destructible  as  tho« 
of  the  Wealden,  or  the  lower  and  upper  cretaceous  formation,  w  tk 
tertiary  deposits  of  the  British  Isles  to  be  thus  slowly  upheaved,  hoi 
readily  might  they  all  be  swept  away  by  waves  and  currents  in  n 
open  sea!  How  entirely  might  each  stratum  disappear  as  it  wai 
brought  up  successively  and  exposed  to  the  breakers  !  Shoals  of  wid< 
extent  micrht  be  produced,  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  con 
tinent  could  ever  be  formed  under  such  circumstances.  Were  it  no 
indeed  for  the  hardness  and  toughness  of  the  crystalline  and  volcanii 
rocks,  which  are  often  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  waves,  fev 
lands  might  ever  emerge  from  the  midst  of  an  open  sea. 

Supposed  jfiilin^  tip  of  the  German  Ocean, — ^The  German  Ocean  i 
deepest  on  the  Norwegian  side,  where  the  soundings  give  190  fathoms 
but  the  moan  depth  of  the  whole  basin  may  be  stated  at  no  more  thai 
ihirty-one  fathoms.*  The  bed  of  this  sea  is  traversed  by  several  enor 
mous  banks,  the  greatest  of  which  is  the  Dogger  Bank,  extending  fc 
upwards  of  354  miles  from  north  to  south.  The  whole  superficies  c 
these  shoals  is  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  whole  extent  of  Englan 
and  Scotland.  The  average  height  of  the  banks  measures,  according  t 
Mr.  Stevenson,  about  seventy-eight  feet;  the  upper  portion  of  tbei 
consisting  of  fine  and  coarse  siliceous  sand,  mixed  with  comminnte 
corals  and  shclls.f  It  had  been  supposed  that  these  vast  submarin 
hills  were  made  up  bodily  of  loose  materials  supplied  from  the  waste  c 
the  English,  Dutch,  and  other  coasts  ;  but  the  survey  of  the  North  Sei 

•  Stevenson  on  bed  of  German  Ocean,  Ed.  Phil  Joum.  No.  v.  p.  44 :  18i0. 
f  StoTODSoD,  ibid.  p.  47 :  1820. 
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conducted  by  Captain  Hcwett,  affords  ground  for  suspecting  this  opin- 
ton  to  ^  erroneous.     If  such  immense  mounds  of  sand  and  mud  bad 
been   accumulated  under  the  influence  of  currents,  the  same  causes  ought 
nearly  to  have  reduced  to  one  level  the  entire  bottom  of  the  German 
Oceavi  ;  instead  of  which  some  long  narrow  ravines  are  found  to  inter- 
act   "tlie  banks.      One  of  these  varies  from  seventeen  to  forty-four 
fath3iTis  in  depth,  and  has  very  precipitous  sides ;  in  one  part,  called 
tbe  "  Inner  Silver  Pits,"  it  is  fifty-five  fathoms  deep.     The  shallowest 
puts  of  the  Dogger  Bank  were  found  to  be  forty-two  feet  under  water, 
ocept  in  one  place,  where  the  wreck  of  a  ship  had  caused  a  shoal. 
Such  uniformity  in  the  minimum  depth  of  water  seems  to  imply  that 
tlie  currents,  which  vary  in  their  velocity  from  a  mile  *o  two  miles  and 
a  half  per.  hour,  have  power  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  drift  matter 
in  places  of  less  depth. 

Stmata  deposited  by  currents, — It  appears  extraordinary,  that  in  some 
tncts  of  the  sea,  adjoining  the  coast  of  England,  where  we  know  that 
cnnents  are  not  only  sweeping  along  rocky  masses,  thrown  down,  from 
tinic  to  time,  from  the  high  cliffs,  but  also  occasionally  scooping  out 
channels  in  the  regular  strata,  there  should  exist  fragile  shells  and  ten- 
teaoopbytes  in  abundance,  which  live  uninjured  by  these  violent  move- 
"■■nta.     The  ocean,  however,  is  in  this  respect  a  counterpart  of  the 
1^ ;  and  as,  on  the  continents,  rivers  may  undermine  their  banks,  up- 
^^^  trees,  and  roll  along  sand  and  gravel,  while  their  waters  are  inhabit- 
^  by  testacea  and  fish,  and  their  alluvial  plains  are  adorned  with  rich 
^^getation  and  forests,  so  the  sea  may  be  traversed  by  rapid  currents, 
^  its  bed  may  here  and  there  suffer  great  local  derangement,  without 
■oy  mtemiption  of  the  general  order  and  tranquillity.     It  has  been  as- 
c*rtamed  by  soundings  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  where  new  deposits 
>K  taking  place  in  the  sea,  coarse  sand  and  small  pebbles  commonly 
o^r  near  the  shore,  while  farther  from  land,  and  in  deeper  water,  finer 
■"^  and  broken  shells  are  spread  out  over  the  bottom.     Still  farther 
^  the  finest  mud  and  ooze  are  alone  met  with.     Mr.  Austen  observes 
^  Ibis  rule  holds  good  in  every  part  of  the  English  Channel  examined 
fcrWoi.    He  also  informs  us,  that  where  the  tidal  current  runs  rap- 
■fiy  in  what  are  called  "  races,'*  where  surface  undulations  are  perceived 
in  the  calmest  weather,  over  deep  banks,  the  discoloration  of  the  water 
4» not  arise  from  the  power  of  such  a  cunent  to  disturb  the  bottom 
at  a  depth  of  40  or  80  fathoms,  as  some  have  supposed.     In  these  cases, 
a  cdomn  of  water  sometimes  500  feet  in  height,  is  moving  onwards  with 
the  tide  clear  and  transparent  above,  while  the  lower  portion  holds  fine 
ledimeDt  in  suspension  (a  fact  ascertained  by  soundings),  when  sud- 
denly it  impinges  upon  a  bank,  and  its  height  is  reduced  to  300  feet. 
It  is  thus  made  to  boil  up  and  fiow  off  at  the  surface,  a  process  which 
forces  up  the  lower  strata  of  water  charged  with  -fine  particles  of  mud, 
wluch  in  their  passage  from  the  coast  had  gradually  sunk  to  a  depth  ol 
300  feet  or  more.* 

*  Bobt.  A.  C.  Au8t«n,  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  vol.  vL  p  76. 
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One  important  character  in  the  formations  produced  by  cimrenta'iB- 
the  immense  extent  over  i¥hich  they  may  be  the  means  of  difiiiBnig 
homogeneous  mixtures,  for  these  are  often  coextensive  with  a  gnat 
line,  of  coast ;  and,  by  comparison  with  their  deposits,  the  deltas  oi 
rivers  must  shrink  into  significance.  In  the  Mediterranean,  tho  same 
current  which  is  rapidly  destroying  many  parts  of  the  African  coast, 
between  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Nile,  checks  also  the  growth 
of  the  delta  of  the  NUe,  and  drifts  the  sediment  of  that  great  river  to 
the  eastward.  To  this  source  may  be  attributed  the  rapid  aceretiODi 
of  land  on  parts  of  the  Syrian  shores  where  rivers  do  not  enter. 

Among  the  greatest  deposits  now  in  progress,  and  of  which  the  £s- 
tribution  is  chiefly  determined  by  currents,  we  may  class  those  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Amazon  and  the  southern  coast  of  North  Am^rfe*, 
Captain  Sabine  found  that  tho  equatorial  current  before  mcntieiitid 
(p.  292)  was  running  with  the  rapidity  of  four  miles  an  hour  where  it  crossea 
the  stream  of  the  Amazon,  which  river  preserves  part  of  its  origintl 
impulse,  and  has  its  waters  not  wholly  mingled  with  those  of  the  ocem 
at  the  distance  of  300  miles  from  its  mouth.*  The  sediment  ot  the 
A.mazon  is  thus  constantly  carried  to  the  northwest  as  far  as  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  and  an  immense  tract  of  swamp  is  formed  aloDg 
the  coast  of  Guiana,  with  a  long  range  of  muddy  shoals  bordering  the 
marshes,  and  becoming  converted  into  land.f  The  sediment  <rf  the 
Orinoco  is  partly  detained,  and  settles  near  its  mouth,  causing  the 
shores  of  Trinidad  to  extend  rapidly,  and  is  partly  swept  away  into  the 
Carribean  Sea  by  the  Guinea  current.  According  to  Humboldt,  mnoli 
sediment  is  carried  again  out  of  the  Carribean  Sea  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  marine  currents,  even  on  oottts 
where  there  are  no  large  rivers,  may  still  be  the  agents  of  spreading  not 
only  sand  and  pebbles,  but  the  finest  mud,  far  and  wide  over  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean.  For  several  thousand  miles  along  the  western  coeal  of 
South  America,  comprising  the  larger  parts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  there  is 
a  perpetual  rolling  of  shingle  along  the  shore,  part  of  which,  as  Mr. 
Darwin  has  shown,  arc  incessantly  reduced  to  the  finest  mud  by  the 
waves,  and  swept  into  the  depths  of  the  Pacific  by  the  tides  and  cur- 
rents. Tlie  same  author  however  has  remarked  that,  notwith 
the  great  force  of  the  waves  on  that  shore,  all  rocks  60  feet  under  i 
are  covered  by  sea- weed,  showing  that  the  bed  of  the  sea  is  not  dennded 
at  that  depth,  the  effects  of  the  winds  being  comparatively  superficial 

In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  sediment  by  currents  it  may  be  ob- 
served,  that  th^rate  of  subsidence  of  the  finer  mud  carried  downbj 
every  great  river  into  the  ocean,  or  of  that  caused  by  the  rolling  of  the 
waves  upon  a  shore,  must  be  extremely  slow  ;  for  the  more  minute  the 
separate  particles  of  mud,  the  slower  will  they  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 

*  Experiments  to  determine  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  Ac  p.  i4Sb 
f  Lochead  on  Nat  Hiat  of  Guiana,  Edin.  Trans,  vol.  iv. 
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tbe  sooner  will  they  acquire  what  is  called  their  terminal  velocity.     It 
is  -well  known  that  a  solid  body,  descending  through  a  resisting  me- 
dimxiy  falls  by  the  force  of  gravity,  which  is  constant,  but  its  motion  is 
Tesisted  by  the  medium  more  and  more  as  its  velocity  increases,  until 
the   resbtance  becomes  sufficient  to  counteract  the  farther  increase  of 
velocity.    For  example,  a  leaden  ball,  one  inch  diameter,  falling  through 
air  of  -  density  as  at  the  earth's  surface,  will  never  acquire  greater  veloci- 
ty than  260  feet  per  second,  and,  in  water,  its  greatest  velocity  will  be 
B  feet   6  inches  per  second.     If  the  diameter  of  the  ball  were  y^  of  an 
iQch,   -the  terminal  velocities  in  air  would  be  26  feet,  and  in  water  *86  of 
•  fcot    })er  second. 

Ko^nr,  every  chemist  is  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  minute  particles 

deio&xa.cl  with  extreme   slowness   through  water,   the  extent  of  their 

•■Acs  ^  being  very  great  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  and  the  resist- 

uoe  of  the  fluid  depending  on  the  amount  of  surface.     A  precipitate  of 

^pk^-te  of  baryta,  for  example,  will  sometimes  require  more  than  five 

or  vac    liours  to  subside  one  inch  ;*  while  oxalate  and  phosphate  of  lime 

ntpoK'^  nearly  an  hour  to  subside  about  an  inch  and  a  half  and  two 

inches     respectively,!  so  exceedingly  small  are  the  particles  of  which 

ibcse    substances  consist. 

Wlx^n  we  recollect  that  the  depth  of  the  ocean  is  supposed  frequently 
to  cx^^Md  three  miles,  and  that  currents  run  through  different  parts  of 
thtt  c>^ean  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  and  when  at  the  same  time 
we  consider  that  some  fine  mud  carried  away  from  the  mouths  of  rivers 
and  ^vom  sea-beaches,  where  there  is  a  heavy  surf,  as  well  as  the  im- 
palp&T>le  powder  showered  down  by  volcanoes,  may  subside  at  the  rate 
of  o^y  an  inch  per  hour,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  find  examples  of  the 
transportation  of  sediment  over  areas  of  indefinite  extent. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  emery  powder  used  in  polishing  glass  to 
take  more  than  an  hour  to  sink  one  foot.  Suppose  mud  composed  of 
eo*'^^^  particles  to  fall  at  the  rate  of  two  feet  per  hour,  and  these  to  be 
^)0e1:^arged  into  that  part  of  the  Gulf  Stream  which  preserves  a  mean 
^elo^ty  of  three  miles  an  hour  for  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles ;  in 
^^^nty-eight  days  these  particles  will  be  carried  2010  miles,  and  will 
^i^C^^  fallen  only  to  a  depth  of  224  fathoms. 

"|J^  this  example,  however,  it  is  assumed  that  the  current  retains  its 
^f^pc^ial  velocity  at  the  depth  of  224  fathoms,  for  which  we  have  as 
yet  ^  data,  although  we  have  seen  that  the  motion  of  a  current  may 
^O0tiime  at  the  depth  of  100  fathoms.  (See  above,  p.  28.)  Experi- 
H^eflts  should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  currents  at  considerable 
ji^tinces  from  the  surface,  and  the  time  taken  by  the  finest  sediment  to 
gettle  in  sea- water  of  a  given  depth,  and  then  the  geologist  may  deter- 
liijiie  the  area  over  which  homogeneous  mixtures  may  be  simultaneously 
^IjstiJbiUed  in  certain  seas. 

«  Od  the  aathority  of  Mr.  Faraday.        f  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  K  Phillipii 
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IGNEOUS   CAUSES. 

ChangeB  of  the  inorgaDic  world,  continued — Igneous  causes — ^Diviaum  of  the  i 
ject — Distinct  volcanic  regions — Region  of  the  Andes — System  of 
extending  from  the  Aleutian  isles  to  the  Molucca  and  Sunda  islaiid*— Polf- 
nesian  archipelago— Volcanic  region  extending  from  Central  Asia  to  the  Aaoni 
— Tradition  of  deluges  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  Hellespont,  and  Gredaa 
isles — Periodical  alternation  of  earthquakes  in  Syria  and  Southern  Italy^ 
Western  limits  of  the  European  region — Earthquakes  rarer  and  more  feeUa  ai 
we  recede  from  the  centres  of  volcanic  action.  Extinct  volcanoes  lot  to  be  in* 
eluded  in  lines  of  active  vents.  » 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  changes  wrought,  since  the  times  of 
history  and  tradition,  by  the  continued  action  of  aqueous  causes  on  the 
earth's  surface  ;  and  wc  have  next  to  examine  those  resulting  from  ig- 
neous agency.  As  the  rivers  and  springs  on  the  land,  and  the  tides 
and  currents  in  the  sea,  have,  with  some  slight  modifications,  been  fixed 
and  constant  to  certain  localities  from  the  earhest  periods  of  which  we 
have  any  records,  so  the  volcano  and  the  earthquake  have,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, continued,  during  the  same  lapse  of  time,  to  disturb  the  same 
regions.  But  as  there  are  signs,  on  almost  every  part  of  our  continent^ 
of  great  power  having  been  exerted  by  running  water  on  the  suiflace  of 
the  land,  and  by  waves,  tides,  and  currents  on  chfis  bordering  the  sea, 
where,  in  modem  times,  no  rivers  have  excavated,  and  no  waves  or 
tidal  currents  undermined — so  we  find  signs  of  yolcanic  vents  and  vio- 
lent subterranean  movements  in  places  where  the  action  of  fire  or  inter- 
nal heat  has  long  been  dormant.  We  can  explain  why  the  intensity  of 
the  force  of  aqueous  causes  should  be  developed  in  succession  in  difbr- 
ent  districts.  Currents,  for  example,  tides,  and  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
cannot  destroy  coasts,  shape  out  or  silt  up  estuaries,  break  thiongh 
isthmuses,  and  annihilate  islands,  form  shoals  in  one  place,  and  remove 
them  from  another,  without  the  direction  and  position  of  their  destroj- 
ing  and  transporting  power  becoming  transferred  to  new  localities. 
Neither  can  the  relative  levels  of  the  earth's  crust,  above  and  beneath 
the  waters,  vary  from  time  to  time,  as  they  are  admitted  to  have  varied 
at  former  periods,  and  as  it  will  be  demonstrated  that  they  still  do, 
without  the  continents  being,  in  the  course  of  ages,  modified,  and  even 
entirely  altered,  in  their  external  configuration.  Such  events  must 
clearly  be  accompanied  by  a  complete  change  in  the  volume,  velocity, 
and  direction  of  the  streams  and  land  floods  to  which  certain  regions 
give  passage.  That  we  should  find,  therefore,  chfiis  where  the  sea  once 
committed  ravages,  and  from  which  it  has  now  retired — estuaries  whert 
high  tides  once  rose,  but  which  are  now  dried  up — valleys  holiowed 
out  by  water,  where  no  streams  now  flow,  is  no  more  than  we 
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expoct;  these  and  similar  phenomena  are  the  necessary  coosequencep 
of  pli  jsical  causes  now  in  operation ;  and  if  there  be  no  instability  in 
tbe  la^s  of  nature,  similar  fluctuations  must  recur  again  and  again  in 
time  'to  come. 

Bi:&^,  however  natural  it  may  be  that  the  force  of  running  water  in 
inimerx)iis  valleys,  and  of  tides  and  currents  in  many  tracts  of  the  sea, 
should  now  be  spent,  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  explain  why  the  vio- 
lence   cf  the  earthquake  and  the  fire  of  the  volcano  should  also  have 
\)ecom€  locally  extinct  at  successive  periods.    We  can  look  back  to  the 
time  -vrhen  the  marine  strata,  whereon  the  great  mass  of  Etna  rests,  had 
BO  existence ;  and  that  time  is  extremely  modem  in  the  earth's  history. 
This  alone  affords  ground  for  anticipating  that  the  eruptions  of  Etna  will 
one  day  cease. 

N«c  quoB  Bulfareis  ardet  fomacibus  iEtna 
Ignea  semper  erit,  neqtte  enim  futt  ignea  semper, 

(0^^D,  Metam.  lib.  16-840,) 

^^  the  memorable  words  which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Pythagoras 

^  the  Roman  poet,  and  they  are  followed  by  speculations  as  to  the 

**■©  of  volcanic  vents  shifting  their  positions.     Whatever  doubts  the 

Pwsopher  expresses  as  to  the  nature  of  these  causes,  it  is  assumed,  as 

■Mtttrovertible,  that  the  points  of  eruption  will  hereafter  vary,  because 

"9^  ^av#  formerly  done  so  ;  a  principle  of  reasoning  which,  as  I  have 

^cavored  to  show  in  former  chapters,  has  been  too  much  set  at  naught 

V  *>ixie  of  the  earlier  schools  of  geology,  which  refused  to  conclude 

^t  S^reat  revolutions  in  the  earth's  surface  are  now  in  progress,  or  that 

tfccy  '^^ill  take  place  hereafter,  because  they  have  often  been  repeated  in 

/bnner  ages. 

-D^^Htion  of  the  subject, — Volcanic  action  may  be  defined  to  be  "  the 

infloeriGe  exerted  by  the  heated  interior  of  the  earth  on  its  external 

eof^cing."     If  we  adopt  this  definition,  without  connecting  it,  as  Hum- 

iKjldt    lias  done,  with  the  theory  of  secular  refrigeration,  or  the  cooling 

llu^wn  of  an  original  heated  and  fluid  nucleus,  we  may  then  class  under 

^  general  head  all  the  subterranean  phenomena,  whether  of  volcanoes,  or 

.     ^^filiquakes,  and  those  insensible  movements  of  the  land,  by  which,  as 

^fpa  afterwards  appear,  large  districts  may  be  depressed  or  elevated, 

.^riibOQt  convulsions.     According  to  this  view,  I  shall  consider  first,  the 

^dicno;  secondly,  the  earthquake  ;  thirdly,  the  rising  or  sinking  of  land 

|0  coontries  where  there  are  no  volcanoes  or  earthquakes ;  fourthly,  the 

pfciMe  causes  of  the  changes  which  result  from  subterranean  agency. 

It  ia  a  very  general  opinion  that  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  have  a 
common  origin ;  for  both  are  confined  to  certain  regions,  although  the 
g0l3ienBnean  movements  are  least  violent  in  the  immediate  proximity  of 
folcttilc  vents,  especially  where  the  discharge  of  aeriform  fluids  and 
jgtdied  rock  is  made  constantly  from  the  same  crater.  But  as  there  are 
ntftieular  regions,  to  which  both  the  points  of  eruption  and  the  move- 
;  of  great  earthquakes  are  confined.  I  shall  begin  by  tracing  out  the 
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geographical  boundaries  of  some  of  these,  that  the  reader  may  1 
of  the  magnificent  scale  on  which  the  agency  of  subterranean  fi] 
simultaneously  developed.  Over  the  whole  of  the  vast  tracts  all 
active  volcanic  vents  are  distributed  at  intervals,  and  most  c( 
arranged  in  a  linear  direction.  Throughout  the  intermediate  apa 
is  often  abundant  evidence  that  the  subterranean  fire  is  at  wovk 
ously,  for  the  ground  is  convulsed  from  time  to  time  by  eartl 
gaseous  vapors,  especially  carbonic  acid  gas,  are  disengaged  p] 
from  the  soil ;  springs  often  issue  at  a  veiy  high  temperaturey  i 
waters  are  usually  impregnated  with  the  same  mineral  maitei 
discharged  by  volcanoes  during  eruptions. 

VOLCANIC    REGIONS. 

Region  cf  the  Andes, — Of  these  great  regions,  that  of  the  - 
South.  America  is  one  of  the  best  defined,  extending  from  the  so 
of  Chili  to  the  northward  of  Quito,  from  about  lat.  43^  S.  to  abo 
of  the  equator.  In  this  range,  however,  comprehending  fortj 
grees  of  latitude,  there  is  an  alternation  on  a  grand  scale  of  dis 
active  with  those  of  extinct  volcanoes,  or  which,  if  not  spent^ 
least  been  dormant  for  the  last  three  centuries.  How  long  an 
of  rest  may  entitle  us  to  consider  a  volcano  as  entirely  extm 
easily  determined ;  but  we  know  that  in  Ischia  there  intervened 
two  consecutive  eruptions  a  pause  of  seventeen  centuries ;  and 
covery  of  America  is  an  event  of  far  too  recent  a  date  to  allow 
to  conjecture  whether  dififerent  portions  of  the  Andes,  nearly  tl 
of  which  are  subject  to  earthquakes,  may  not  experience  alte 
cessation  and  renewal  of  eruptions. 

The  fi^t  line  of  active  vents  which  have  been  seen  in  emptit 
Andes  extends  from  lat.  43°  28'  S. ;  or,  from  Yantales,  oppoait 
of  Chiloe,  to  Coquimbo,  in  lat.  30°  S. ;  to  these  thirteen  degree 
tude  succeed  more  than  eight  degrees  in  which  no  recent  volca 
tions  have  been  observed.  We  then  come  to  the  volcanoes  ol 
and  Peru,  reaching,  six  degrees  from  S.  to  N.,  or  from  lat.  21** 
15°  S.  Between  the  Peruvian  volcanoes  and  those  of  QmtOj 
space  intervenes  of  no  less  than  fourteen  degrees  of  latitude,  Si 
free  from  volcanic  action  so  far  as  yet  known.  The  volcanoes 
then  succeed,  beginning  about  lOOgeographical  miles  south  of  t 
tor,  and  continuing  for  about  130  iniles  north  of  the  line,  wh* 
occurs  another  undisturbed  interval  of  more  than  six  degrees  of 
after  which  we  arrive  at  the  volcanoes  of  Guatemala  or  Central  j 
north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.^ 

Having  thus  traced  out  the  line  from  south  to  north,  I  may  fi 
m  regard  to  the  numerous  vents  of  Chili,  that  the  volcanoes  of ' 

*  Seo  Von  Baches  Description  of  Canary  lalandB  (Paris,  ed.  1886)  for  a 
■ketch  of  the  principal  vdcaiioes  of  the  globe. 
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and  Osomo  were  in  eruption  during  the  great  earthquake  of  1835,  at  the 

same  znoment  that  the  land  was  shaken  in  Chiloo,  and  in  some  parts  of 

the  Cbilian  coast  permanently  upheaved;  wliilst  at  Juan  Fernandez,  at 

the  distance  of  no  less  than  720  geographical  miles  from  Yantales,  an 

eruption  took  place  beneath  the  sea.    Some  of  the  volcanoes  of  Chili  are 

of   §rreat  height,  as  that  of  Antuco,  in  lat.  37°  40'  S.,  the  summit  of 

whicb  IS  at  least  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.     From  the  flanks  of  this 

volcano,  at  a  great  height,  immense  currents  of  lava  have  issued,  one  of 

wbicli  flowed  in  the  year  1828.     This  event  is  said  to  be  an  exception 

in  the  general  rule ;  few  volcanoes  in  the  Andes,  and  none  of  those  in 

Qnito,  having  been  seen  in  modem  times  to  pour  out  lava,  but  having 

merely  ejected  vapor  or  sconce. 

Both  the  basaltic  (or  augitic)  lavas,  and  those  of  the  felspathic  class, 
occur  in  Chili  and  other  parts  of  the  Andes ;  but  the  volcanic  rocks  of 
the  fekpathic  family  are  said  by  Von  Buch  to  be  generally  not  trachyte, 
W  a  rock  which  has  been  called  andesite,  or  a  mixture  of  augite  and 
^hite.  The  last-mentioned  mineral  contains  soda  instead  of  the  potash 
found  in  common  felspar. 

The  volcano  of  Rancagua,  lat.  34°  15'  S.,  is  said  to  be  always  throw- 
"%  oat  ashes  and  vapors  Uke  Stromboli,  a  proof  of  the  permanently 
■'^ted  state  of  certain  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  below.  A  yoar 
'^i^y  passes  in  Chili  without  some  slight  shocks  of  earthquakes,  and  in 
^rtuQ  districts  not  a  month.  Those  shocks  which  come  from  the  side 
^  the  ocean  are  the  most  violent,  and  the  same  is  said  to  be  the  case  in 
"®ni.  The  town  of  Copiapo  was  hiid  waste  by  this  terrible  scourge  in 
^  jean  1773,  1796,  and  1819,  or  in  both  cases  after  regular  intervals 
^  twenty-three  years.  There  have,  however,  been  other  shocks  in  that 
couiitry  in  the  periods  intervening  between  the  dates  above  mentioned, 
•^though  probably  all  less  severe,  at  least  on  the  exact  site  of  Copiapo. 
*^  eridence  against  a  regular  recurrence  of  volcanic  convulsions  at 
•tated  periods  is  so  strong  as  a  general  fact,  that  we  must  be  on  our 
Puud  against  attaching  too  much  importance  to  a  few  striking  but 
probibly  accidental  coincidences.  Among  these  last  might  be  adduced 
^o  case  of  Lima,  violently  shaken  by  an  earthquake  on  the  17th  of  Jime, 
^578,  and  again  on  the  very  same  day,  1078  ;  or  the  eruptions  of 
^^^ieeguina  in  the  year  1709  and  1809,  which  are  the  only  two  recorded 
^  that  volcano  previous  to  that  of  1835.* 

Of  the  permanent  upheaval  of  land  after  earthquakes  in  Chili,  I  shall 
have  occa&ion  to  speak  in  the  next  chapter,  when  it  will  also  be  seen 
^  great  shocks  often  coincide  with  eruptions,  cither  submarine  or 
hn  the  cones  of  the  Andes,  showing  the  identity  of  the  force  which 
derates  continents  with  that  which  causes  volcanic  outbursts.f 

Uie  space  between  Chili  and  Peru,  in  which  no  volcanic  action  has 
been  observed,  is  160  nautical  leagues  from  south  to  north.  It  is, 
(oirever,  as  Yon  Buch  observes,  that  part  of  the  Andes  which  is  least 

*  DirwiD,  OeoL  Troos.  2d  series,  vol.  v.  p.  612.  f  Ibid.  p.  606. 
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known,  being  thinly  peopled,  and  in  some  parts  entirely  desert  T 
volcanoes  of  Peru  rise  from  a  lofty  platform  to  vast  heights  abofa  t 
level  of  tlie  sea,  from  17,000  to  20,000  feet.  The  lava  ^hich  has  mo 
from  Vi«)jo,  lat.  16°  55'  S.,  accompanied  by  pumice,  is  composed  of 
mixture  of  crystals  of  albitic  felspar,  hornblende,  and  mica,  a  n 
which  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  andesite.  8o 
tremendous  earthquakes  which  have  visited  Peru  in  modem  limes  i 
be  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  volcanoes  of  Quito,  occurring  between  the  second  degree  of  soil 
and  the  third  degree  of  north  latitude,  rise  to  vast  elevations  abore  1 
sea,  many  of  them  being  between  14,000  and  18,000  feet  high.  1 
Indians  of  Lican  have  a  tradition  that  the  mountain  called  L'Altar, 
Capac  Urcu,  which  means  "  the  chief,"  was  once  the  highest  of  tin 
near  the  equator,  being  higher  than  Chimborazo ;  but  in  thei  leigD 
Ouainia  Abomatha,  before  the  discovery  of  America,  a  prodigious  en 
tion  took  place,  which  lasted  eight  years,  and  broke  it  down.  The  6i 
mcnts  of  trachyte,  says  M.  Boussingault,  which  once  formed  the  odid 
summit  of  this  celebrated  mountain,  are  at  this  day  spread  over  1 
plain.*  Cotopaxi  is  the  most  lofty  of  all  the  South  American  volcam 
which  have  been  in  a  state  of  activity  in  modem  times,  its  height  be; 
18,858  feet ;  and  its  eruptions  have  been  more  frequent  and  destmcC 
than  those  of  any  other  mountain.  It  is  a  perfect  cone,  usually  corei 
with  an  enormous  bed  of  snow,  which  has,  however,  been  sometio 
melted  suddenly  during  an  eruption ;  as  in  January,  1803,  for  ezamj 
when  the  snows  were  dissolved  in  one  night. 

Deluges  are  often  caused  in  the  Andes  by  the  liquefaction  of  gr 
masses  of  snow,  and  sometimes  by  the  rending  open,  durii^  eau 
quakes,  of  subterranean  cavities  filled  with  water.     In  these  inimdatk 
fine  volcanic  sand,  loose  stones,  and  other  materials  which  the  wa 
meets  with  in  its  descent,  are  swept  away,  and  a  vast  quantity  61  mi 
called  ''  moya,"  is  thus  formed  and  carried  down  into  the  lower  regk> 
Mud  derived  from  this  source  descended,  in  1797,  from  the  odes 
Tunguragua  in  Quito,  and  filled  valleys  a  thousand  feet  wide  to 
depth  of  six  hundred  feet,  damming  up  rivers  and  causing  lakes. 
these  currents  and  lakes  of  moya,  thousands  of  small  fish  are  soa 
times  enveloped,  which,  accprding  to  Humboldt,  have  lived  and  m 
tiplied  in  subterranean  cavities.     So  great  a  quantity  of  these  fish  im 
ejected  from  the  volcano  of  Imbaburu  in  1691,  that  fevers,  which  g 
vailed  at  the  period,  were  attributed  to  the  effluvia  arising  from 
putrid  animal  matter. 

In  Quito,  many  important  revolutions  in  the  physical  features  of 
country  are  said  to  have  resulted,  within  the  memory  of  man,  frona 
earthquakes  by  which  it  has  been  convulsed.    M.  Boussmgault  decX.s 
his  belief,  that  if  a  full  register  had  been  kept  of  all  the  convulsioiiiB 
perienced  here  and  in  other  populous  districts  of  the  Andes,  it  i 

•  Bull  de  la  Soc.  G6qL  torn,  vl  p.  5fi. 
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be  found  that  the  trembling  of  the  earth  had  been  incessant.  The  fre- 
qnencj  of  the  movement,  he  thinks,  is  not  due  to  volcanic  explosions, 
bat  to  the  continual  falling  in  of  masses  of  rock  which  have  been  frac- 
tered  and  upheaved  in  a  solid  form  at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch  ; 
bat  a  k)Dger  series  of  observations  would  be  requisite  to  confirm  this 
opinkm.  According  to  the  same  author,  the  height  of  several  moun- 
tains of  the  Andes  has  diminished  in  modem  times.* 

The  great  crest  or  cordillcra  of  the  Andes  is  depressed  at  the  Isthmus 

of  Panama  to  a  height  of  about  1000  feet,  and  at  the  lowest  point  of 

•epantion  between  the  two  seas  near  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  to  150 

feet    What  some  geographers  regard  as  a  continuation  of  that  chain 

m  Central  America  lies  to  the  east  of  a  series  of  volcanoes,  many  of 

which  are  active  in  the  provinces  of  Pasto,  Popayan,  and  Guatemala. 

Coaqrnina,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  was  in  eruption  in 

JaoiBuy,  1835,  and  some  of  its  ashes  fell  at  Truxillo,  on  the  shores  of 

^  Gulf  of  Mexico.     What  is  still  more  remarkable,  on  the  same  day, 

at  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  the  same  shower  of  ashes  fell,  having  been  cwr- 

'lod  by  an  upper  counter-current  against  the  regular  east  wind  which 

VBs  then  blowing.     Kingston  is  about  100  miles  distant  from  Coseguina, 

*od  these  ashes  must  have  been  more  than  four  days  in  the  air,  having 

^veiled  1 70  miles  a  day.    Eight  leagues  to  the  southward  of  the  era- 

ter,  the  ashes  covered  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  three  yards  and  a  half, 

^tix>ying  the  woods  and  dwellings.     Thousands  of  cattle  perished,  their 

'^^'^lies  being  in  many  instances  one  mass  of  scorched  flesh.     Deer  and 

^er  wild  animals  sought  the  towns  for  protection ;  many  birds  and 

<l^>admpeds  were  found  suffocated  in  the  ashes,  and  the  neighboring 

■^'eams  were  strewed  with  dead  fish.f     Such  facts  throw  light  on  geo- 

'9ff*cal  monuments,  for  in  the  ashes  thrown  out  at  remote  periods  from 

^c  Volcanoes  of  Auvergne,  now  extinct,  we  find  the  bones  and  skeletons 

***  lost  species  of  quadrupeds. 

-Vexico, — ^The  great  volcanic  chain,  after  having  thus  pursued  its 

^^Ub©  for  several  thousand  miles  from  south  to  north,  sends  off  a 

^**icli  in  a  new  direction  in  ^lexico,  in  the  parallel  of  the  city  of  that 

*^*^©,  and  is  prolonged  in  a  great  platform  between  the  eighteenth  and 

^©Uty-second  degrees  of  north  latitude.     Five  active  volcanoes  traverse 

^®3d.co  from  west  to  cast — Tuxtla,  Orizaba,  P-^pocatepetl,  Jorullo,  and 

^^Uuia,    Jorullo,  whicli  is  in  the  centre  of  the  great  platform,  is  no  less 

?J**^  120  miles  from  the  nearest  ocean — an  important  circumstance,  as 

**^Wing  that  the  proximity  of  the  sea  is  not  a  necessary  condition, 

^^Qough  certainly  a  very  general  characteristic  of  the  position  of  active 

^^^^noes.     The  extraordinary  eruption  of  this  mountain,  in  1759,  will 

r^  ^^acribed  in  the  sequel.     If  the  line  which  connects  these  fiv3  vents 

Prolonged  in  a  westerly  direction,  it  cuts  the  volcanic  group  of  islands 

*^^  the  Isles  of  Revillagigedo. 


*  Ball,  de  la  Soc  G^ol.  de  France,  torn,  vl  p.  56. 
t  Calddengh,  Phil.  Trans.  1836,  p.  27. 
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To  the  nortli  of  Mexico  there  are  said  to  be  three,  or  according  to 
some,  five  volcanoes  in  the  peninsula  of  California;  and  a  Tolcano  ■ 
repoi-ted  to  have  been  in  eruption  in  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America,  near 
the  Colombia  river,  lat.  45°  37'  N. 

West  Indies. — ^To  return  to  the  Andes  of  Quito :  Von  Buch  indines 
to  the  belief  that  if  we  were  better  acquainted  with  the  re^on  to  tlie 
east  of  the  Madalena,  and  with  New  Granada  and  the  Caraccas,  we 
might  find  the  volcanic  chain  of  the  Andes  to  be  connected  with  that 
of  the  West  Indian  or  Carribee  Islands.  The  truth  of  this  conjectme 
has  almost  been  set  at  rest  by  the  eruption,  in  1848.  of  the  volcano  at 
Zamba,  in  New  Grenada,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Madalena.* 

Of  the  West  Indian  islands  tljere  are  two  parallel  series :  the  one  tc 
the  west,  which  are  all  volcanic,  and  which  rise  to  the  height  of  eerend 
thousand  feet ;  the  others  to  the  cast,  for  the  most  part  composed  at 
calcareous  rocks,  and  very  low.  In  the  former  or  volcanic  series,  art 
Granada,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Martinique,  Dominica,  Guadaloope^ 
Montserrat,  Nevis,  and  St.  Eustace.  In  the  calcareous  cham  are  Toba- 
go, Barbadoes,  Mariegallante,  Grandeterre,  Dcsirade,  Antigua,  Barbuda, 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  St.  Martin.  The  most  considerable  eruptioos  in 
modem  times  have  been  those  of  St.  Vincent.  Great  earthquakes  have 
agitated  St.  Domingo,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  twenty-ninth  chapter. 

I  have  before  mentioned  (p.  270)  the  violent  earthquake  which  m 
1812  convulsed  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  at  New  Madrid,  for  the 
space  of  300  miles  in  length,  of  which  more  will  be  said  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  chapter.  This  happened  exactly  at  the  same  time  as  the  grMt 
earthquake  of  Caraccas,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  these  two  points  in 
parts  of  one  subterranean  volcanic  region.  The  island  of  Jamaica,  with 
a  tract  of  the  contiguous  sea,  has  often  experienced  tremendous  shoohi; 
and  these  are  frequent  along  a  line  extending  from  Jamaica  lo  St  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  without  taking  account  of  the  West  Indm 
and  Mexican  branches,  a  hncar  train  of  volcanoes  and  tracts  shaken  lij 
earthquakes  may  be  traced  from  the  island  of  Chiloe  and  opposite  eoisl 
to  Mexico,  or  even  perhaps  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colombia  river-^a  dis- 
tance upon  the  whole  as  great  as  fi^om  the  pole  to  the  equator.  In  re- 
gard to  the  western  limits  of  the  region,  they  lie  deep  beneath  the 
waves  of  the  Pacific,  and  must  continue  unknown  to  us.  On  the  east 
they  are  not  prolonged,  except  where  they  include  the  West 
Islands,  to  a  great  distance ;  for  there  seem  to  be  no  indications  of 
canic  disturbances  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States 
North  America. 

Volcanic  region  from  the  Aleutian  Isles  to  the  Moluccas  and  /«to  ( 
Sunda. — On  a  scale  which  equals  or  surpasses  that  of  the  Andes, 
another  line  of  volcanic  action,  which  commences,  on  the  north,  wil 
the  Aleutian  Isles  in  Russian  America,  and  extends,  first  in  a  wivtsr 

•  Comptes  Rendos,  1849,  voL  zziz.  p.  631. 
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direotion  for  nearly  200  geographical  miles,  and  then  sonthwarih^  vfflt 
few  interruptions,  throughout  a  space  of  between  raxty  and  sereiiftf  de- 
grees of  latitude  to  the  Moluccas,  where  it  sends  off  a  branch  toibe 
southeast  while  the  principal  train  continues  westerij  throngli  Bob- 
bawa  and  Java  to  Sumatra,  and  then  in  a  northwesterly  directkni  td  (hH 
Bay  of  Bengal.*  This  vdcanic  line,  observes  Yon  Buch,  may  be  aiit 
to  follow'throughout  its  course  the  external  border  of  the  contineiit  of 
Asia ;  while  the  branch  which  has  been  alluded  to-  as  striking  i 
from  thelloluccas,  passes  from  New  Gtunea  to  New  Zealand^  ( 
ing,  though  somewhat  rudely,  to  the  outline  of  Australia.f 

The  connection,  however,  of  the  New  Guinea  volcanoes  wHib  the  lob 
in  Java  (as  laid  down  in  Yon  Buch's  map)  is  not  cleariy  made  oot  Bf 
consulting  Darwin's  map  of  coral  reefs  fund  active  volcanoes,|  €be  i 
wOl  see  tibat  we  might  almost  with  equal  propriety  include  the  I 
and  Benin  volcanoes  in  a  band  with  New  Guinea.  Or  if  we  iBp#  m 
much  latitude  in  framing  zones  of  volcanic  action,  we  must  also  i 
the  New  Hebrides,  Solomcm  Isles,  and  New  Ireland  to 
line  (see  map,  fig.  89,  p.  351). 

The  northern  extr^nuty'of  the  volcanic  region  of  A^  as 
by  Yon  Buch,  is  on  the  borders  of  Cook's  Inlets  northeast  <tf  the  ] 
sula  of  Alaska,  where  one  volcano,  in  about  the  sixtieth  degree  of  **liB- 
tude,  is  said  to  be  14,000  feet  high.  In  Alaska  itself  are  cones  iof'^MiC 
height,  which  have  been  seen  in  eruption,  and  which  are  eovegcei  ior 
two-thirds  of  their  height  downwards  with  perpetual  snow.  The  warn- 
mit  of  the  loftiest  peak  is  truncated,  and  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  dniiiy 
an  eruption  in  1786.  From  Alaska  the  line  is  continued  through  the 
Aleutian  or  Fox  Islands  to  Eamtschatka.  In  the  Aleutian  Arclupelago 
eruptions  are  frequent,  and  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  UnaUHke, 
near  the  Isle  of  Umnack,  a  new  island  was  formed  in  1706.  It  i 
first  observed  after  a  sjorm,  at  a  point  in  the  sea  from  which  a  ( 
of  smoke  had  been  seen  to  rise.  Flames  then  issued  from  the  new  i 
which  illuminated  tHe  country  for  ten  miles  round ;  a  frightful  eerfb- 
quake  shook  the  new-formed  cone,  and  showers  of  stones  were  thrown 
as  far  as  Umnack.  The  eruption  continued  for  several  months^  enl 
eight  years  afterwards,  in  1804,  when  it  was  explored  by  some  hmtn^ 
the  soil  was  so  hot  in  some  places  that  they  could  not  walk  on  it  Ae- 
cording  to  Langsdorf  and  others,  this  new  island,  which  is  now  selrani 
thousand  feet  high,  and  two  or  three  miles  in  circumference,  has  beeA 
continually  found  to  have  increased  in  size  when  successively  visited  hf 
different  travellers ;  but  we  have  no  accurate  means  of  determining  how 
much  of  its  growth,  if  any,  has  been  due  to  upheaval,  or  how  far  it  hn 
been  exclusively  formed  by  the  ejection  of  ashes  and  streams  of  lavt. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  well  attested  that  earthquakes  of  the 


*  See  map  of  volcanic  lines  in  Von  Bucb*s  work  on  the  Canaries. 

{Von  Buch,  ibid.  p.  409. 
Darwin,  Structure  and  Distrib.  of  Coral  reefs,  &o^  London,  1842.    In  th« 
subjoined  map,  fig.  89, 1  have  copied  with  permission  a  small  part  of  the  valnabtt 
map  accompanying  this  work. 
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orrifio  description  agitate  and  alter  the  bed  of  the  sea  and  surface  of 
the  Isuad  throughout  this  tract. 

The  line  is  continued  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  of 

Kamtschatka,  where  there  are  many  active  volcanoes,  which,  in  some 

eruptions,  have  scattered  ashes  to  immense  distances.     The  largest  and 

moBt    active  of  these  is  Klutschew,  lat.  56°  3'  N.,  which  rises  at  once 

from  the  sea  to  the  prodigious  height  of  15,000  feet.     Within  700  feet 

of  the  summit,  Erman  saw,  in  1820,  a  current  of  lava,  emitting  a  vivid 

light*  flow  down  the  northwest  side  to  the  foot  of  the  cone.     A  flow  of 

Inva  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  to  its  base  in  the  valley  of  Cha- 

moQm  would  afford  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  declivity  down  which 

this  eorrent  descended.     Large  quantities  of  ice  and  snow  opposed  for 

*  time  a  barrier  to  the  lava,  until  at  length  the  fiery  torrent  overcame, 

^7  iti  heat  and  pressure,  this  obstacle,  and  poured  down  the  mountain 

"■de  with  a  frightful  noise,  which  was  heard  for  a  distance  of  more  than 

fifty  miles.* 

^Onb  Kurile  chain  of  blands  constitutes  the  prolongation  cf  the  Eamt- 
*^hafta  range,  where  a  train  of  volcanic  mountains,  nine  of  which  are 
**'owB  to  have  been  in  eruption,  trends  in  a  southerly  direction.  The 
^'^  II  then  contiiAied  to  the  southwest  in  the  great  island  of  Jesso,  and 
*8^ia  in  Nipon,  the  principal  of  the  Japanese  group.  It  then  extends 
V  Iioo  Choo  and  Formosa  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  thence  by 
^^^ftgii'  and  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Celebes  to  the  Moluccas  (see 
•■•Pi  fig.  39).     Afterwards  it  passes  westward  through  Sumbawa  to 

There  are  said  to  be  thirty-eight  considerable  volcanoes  in  Java,  some 

^  Wfaieh  are  more  than  10,000  feet  high.     They  are  remarkable  for  the 

<liiaiitity  of  sulphur  and  sulphureous  vapors  which  they  discharge. 

*«ey  nurely  emit  lava,  but  rivers  of  mud  issue  from  them,  like  the  moya 

^  tJie  Andes  of  Quito.     The  memorable  eruption  of  Galongoon,  in 

^^22,  will  be  described  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter.     The  crater  of 

^**dieDi,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Java,  contains  a  lake  strongly 

'^^pRgnated  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  from  which 

*  river  of  acid  water  issues,  which  supports  no  living  creature,  nor  can 

Ui  Eve  in  the  sea  near  its  confluence.    There  is  an  extinct  crater  near 

^•twr,  called  Guevo  Upas,  or  the  Valley  of  Poison,  about  half  a  mile  in 

•conference,  which  is  justly  an  object  of  terror  to  the  inhabitants  of 

«e  eoontry.     Every  living  being  which  penetrates  into  this  valley  falls 

^ptn  deadf  and  the  soil  is  covered  with  the  carcasses  of  tigers,  deer, 

■UtyUid  even  the  bones  of  men ;  all  killed  by  the  abundant  emanations 

tf  Mrbonic  acid  gas,  by  which  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  filled. 

In  iDother  crater  in  this  land  of  wonders,  near  the  volcano  of  Talaga 
Bodoi^  we  learn  from  M.  Reinwardt,  that  the  sulphureous  exhalations 
kve  killed  tigers,  birds»  and  innumerable  insects ;  and  the  soft  part«» 
of  tbese  animab,  such  as  as  the  fibres^  muscles,  nails,  hair,  and  skin,  are 

*  Too  Bndi,  Deicrip.  des  lies  Canar.  p.  450,  who  cites  Erman  and  others. 
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▼ery  well  preserved,  while  the  bones  are  corroded,  and  entireiy  die 

stroyed. 

We  learn  from  observations  made  in  1844,  by  Mr.  Jukes,  that 
recent  tertiary  formation  composed  of  limestone  and  resemhUng 
coral  rock  of  a  fringing  reef,  clings  to  the  flanks  of  all  the  vole 
islands  from  the  east  end  of  Timor  to  the  west  end  of  Java. 
modem  calcareous  strata  are  often  white  and  chalk-like,  sometimes  lOOi^ 
feet  and  upwards  above  the  sea,  regularly  stratified  in  thick  horiioiitA. 
beds,  and  they  show  that  there  has  been  a  general  elevation  of  Hhmm 
islands  at  a  comparatively  modem  period.* 

The  same  linear  arrangement  which  is  observed  in  Java  holds  goodi 
in  the  volcanoes  of  Sumatra,  some  of  which  are  of  great  height,  as  Berqa^ 
which  *is  more  than  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  continuAlly  smok- 
ing.   Hot  springs  are  abundant  at  its  base.    The  volcanic  line  then  in- 
clines slightly  to  the  northwest,  and  points  to  Barren  Island,  lat  IS^ 
15^  N.,  m  the  Bay  of  Bengal.     This  volcano  was  in  eruption  in  1702» 
and  will  be  described  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter.     The  volcanic  tnin 
then  extends,  according  to  Dr.  Macclelland,  to  the  island  of  Narooi&-> 
dam,  lat.  13^  22'  N.,  which  is  a  cone  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  hi^''^ 
rising  from  deep  water,  and  said  to  present  signs  of  lava  cnrrents  de~ 
scending  from  the  crater  to  the  base.     Afterwards  the  train  stretches 
in  the  same  direction  to  the  volcanic  island  of  Ramree,  about  lat.  19°  IC  ^ 
and  the  adjoining  island  of  Cheduba,  which  is  represented  in  old  char-fts 
AS  a  burning  mountain.     Thus  we  arrive  at  the  Chittagong  coast,  whi^sA 
in  1762  was  convulsed  by  a  tremendous  earthquake  (see  chap.  29).f 

To  enumerate  all  the  volcanic  regions  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  < 
would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  this  treatise  ;  but  it  i 
appear  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  volume,  when  coral  reefs  are 
of,  that  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  consist  altematcly  of  linear  groups 
two  classes,  the  one  lofty,  and  containing  active  volcanoes,  and 
strata  above  the  sea-level,  and  which  have  been  undergoing  upbeav 
modem  times ;  the  other  verj'  low,  consisting  of  reefs  of  coral,  t 
with  lagoons  in  their  centres,  and  in  which  there  is  evidence  of  a  | 
ual  subsidence  of  the  ground.     The  extent  and  direction  of  these  p- 
allel  volcanic  bands  have  been  d>  picted  with  great  care  by  Darwin  i 
map  before  cited  (p.  351). 

The  most  remarkable  theatre  of  volcanic  activity  in  the  Norths— «*■ 
Pacific — or,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  world— occurs  in  the  Sandw*'***' 
Islands,  which  have  been  admirably  treated  of  in  a  recent  work  by  ] 
Dana.J; 

Volcanic  region  from  central  Asia  to  the  Azores, — Another 
region  ot  bubterranean  disturbance  is  that  which  has  been  imagine& 
extend  through  a  large  part  of  Central  Asia  to  the  Aiores,  that  ia 

♦  Paper  rend  at  meeting  of  Brit.  Assoc.  Southampton,  Sept.  1846. 
Macclelland,  Report  on  Coal  and  Min.  Resources  of  India.  CalcattSi  18Sft-> 
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^>  from  China  and  Tartary  through  Lake  Aral  and  the  Caspian  to  the 

CiQcasiis,  and  the  countries  bordering  the  Black  Sea,  then  again  through 

PW  of  Asia  Minor  to  Syria,  and  westward  to  the  Grecian  Islands, 

^»«ece»  Naples,  Sicily,  the  southern  part  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  thi 

Atom.    Respecting  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  line  in  China,  we 

^Y6  little  information,  but  many  violent  earthquakes  are  known  to 

*^1B  occurred  there.     The  volcano  said  to  have  been  in  eruption  in  the 

*«tHith  century  in  Central  Tartary  is  situated  on  the  northern  declivity 

^  the  Celestial  Mountains,  not  far  distant  from  the  large  lake  called 

liidKral ;  and  Humboldt  mentions  other  vents  and  solfataras  in  the 

^me  quarter,  which  are  all  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  far  more  distant 

hook  the  ocean  (260  geographical  miles)  than  any  other  known  points 

QferapUon. 

We  find  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian,  in  the  country  round 
fiikiiy  a  tract  called  the  Field  of  Fire,  which  continually  emits  infiam- 
iBable  gas,  while  springs  of  naphtha  and  petroleum  occur  in  the  same 
lieiiiity/as  also  mud  volcanoes.  Syria  and  Palestine  abound  in  volcanic 
appearances,  and  very  extensive  areas  have  been  shaken,  at  different 
periods,  with  great  destruction  of  cities  and  loss  of  lives.  Continual 
mention  is  made  in  history  of  the  ravages  committed  by  earthquakes  in 
Sidoa,  Tyre,  Berytus,  Laodicea,  and  Antioch,  and  in  the  Island  of 
Cyprus.  The  country  around  the  Dead  Sea  appears  evidently,  from 
the  accounts  of  modem  travellers,  to  be  volcanic.  A  district  near 
Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  termed  by  the  Greeks  Catacecaumcnc,  or 
"  the  burnt  up,"  where  tliere  is  a  large  arid  territory,  without  trees, 
and  with  a  cindery  soil.*  This  country  was  visited  in  1841  by  Mr.  W. 
J.  Hamilton,  who  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Hermus  perfect  cones  of 
icorim,  with  lava-streams,  like  those  of  Auvcrgnc,  conforming  to  the 
ensting  river-channels,  and  with  their  surface  undecomposed.f 

ffreaan  Archipelago. — Proceeding  westwards,  we  reach  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  where  Santorin,  afterwards  to  be  described,  is  the  grand 
ooitre  of  volcanic  action. 

It  was  Von  Buch's  opinion  that  the  volcanoes  of  Greece  were  arranged 
ia  a  line  running  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  E.,  and  that  they  afforded  the 
only  example  in  Europe  of  active  volcanoes  having  a  linear  direction ; 
hat  M.  Virlet,  on  the  contrary,  announces  as  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions, made  during  the  French  expedition  to  the  Morea  in  1829,  that 
there  is  no  one  determinate  line  of  direction  for  the  volcanic  phenomena 
III  Greece,  whether  we  follow  the  points  of  eruptions,  or  the  earthquakes* 
Or  any  other  signs  of  igneous  agency.^ 

Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Epirus,  have  always  been  subject  to  earth- 
<{uakes,  and  the  Ionian  Isles  are  continually  convulsed. 

Respecting  Southern  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  Lipari  Isles,  it  is  unneces- 
lary  to  enlarge  here,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  again  to  allude  to  them. 


*  Strabo,  ed  Fal^  p.  900. 

Researehet  in  Aflia  Minor,  roL  iL  p.  89. 

Virlet,  Bulletin  de  k  Soc.  G^L  de  France,  torn.  m.  p.  109. 
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I  may  mention,  however,  that  a  band  of  volcanic  action  has  been  tnee^=: 
by  Dr.  Daubeny  across  the  Italian  Peninsula,  from  Ischia  to  Moui^ 
Vultur,  in  Apulia,  the  commencement  of  the  line  being  found  in  the^ 
hot  springs  of  Ischia,  after  which  it  is  prolonged  through  Vesuvius  Ic — 
the  Lago  d'Ansanto,  where  gases  similar  to  those  of  Vcsuviv  arc 
evolved.  Its  farther  extension  strikes  Mount  Vultur,  a  lofty  cone  com- 
posed of  tuff  and  lava,  from  one  side  of  which  carbonic  acid  and  ml— 
phuretted  hydrogen  are  emitted.* 

Traditions  of  deluges, — The  traditions  which  have  come  down  to  nv 
from  remote  ages  of  great  inundations  said  to  have  happened  in  Oreeee 
and  on  the  confines  of  the  Grecian  settlements,  had  doubtless  their  oii- 
gin  in  a  series  of  local  catastrophes,  caused  principally  by  earthqnakei. 
The  fr^uent  migrations  of  the  earlier  inhabitants,  and  the  total  wantd 
written  annals  long  after  the  first  settlement  of  each  country,  miln  it 
impossible  for  us  at  this  distance  of  time  to  fix  either  the  true  localitifli 
or  probable  dates  of  these  events.  The  first  philosophical  wiiten  d 
Greece  were,  therefore,  as  much  at  a  loss  as  ourselves  to  offer  a  reaaon- 
able  conjecture  on  these  points,  or  to  decide  how  many  catastvopfaei 
might  sometimes  have  become  confounded  in  one  tale,  or  how  much  jkhii 
tale  may  have  been  amplified,  in  after  times,  or  obscured  by  mytholo- 
gical fiction.  The  floods  of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion  are  comnuMily  aaid 
to  have  happened  before  the  Trojan  war ;  that  of  Ogyges  more  than 
seventeen,  and  that  of  Deucalion  more  than  fifteen  centuries  before  our 
era.  As  to  the  Ogygian  flood,  it  is  generally  described  as  having  laid 
waste  Attica,  and  was  referred  by  some  writers  to  a  great  overflowing 
of  rivers,  to  which  cause  Aristotle  also  attributed  the  deluge  of  Denea- 
hon,  which,  he  says,  affected  Hellas  only,  or  the  central  part  of  Theanly. 
Others  imagined  the  same  event  to  have  been  due  to  an  earihqnalK^ 
which  drew  down  masses  of  rock,  and  stopped  up  the  course  rf  the 
Peneus  in  the  narrow  defile  between  mounts  Ossa  and  Olympus. 

As  to  the  deluge  of  Samothrace,  which  is  generally  referred  to  a  dis- 
tinct date,  it  appears  that  the  shores  of  that  small  island  and  the  ad- 
joining mainland  of  Asia  were  inundated  by  the  sea.  Diodoms  Sicidna 
says  that  the  inhabitants  had  time  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountun%jand 
save  themselves  by  flight ;  he  also  relates,  that  long  after  the  event  the 
fishermen  of  the  island  drew  up  in  their  nets  the  capitals  of  colomna» 
which  were  the  remains  of  cities  submerged  by  that  terrible  cataatrD- 
phe.'^f  These  statements  scarcely  leave  any  doubt  that  there  occamd* 
at  the  period  alluded  to,  a  subsidence  of  the  coast,  accompanied  bj 
earthquakes  and  inroads  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  atoiy 
of  the  bursting  of  the  Black  Sea  through  the  Thracian  Bosphoma  into 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  which  accompanied,  and,  as  some  say,  canaed 
the  Samothracian  deluge,  may  have  reference  to  a  wave,  or  nnrcoaaion 
of  waves,  raised  in  the  Euxine  by  the  same  convulsion. 

*  Daubeny  on  Mount  Yultar,  Ashmoloan  Memoirsi    Oxford,  1885. 
f  Book  ▼.  ch.  zIyI— See  letter  of  SI  Virlet,  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  GM.  da  Eranoit 
torn.  ii.  p.  841. 
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We  know  that  subterranean  movements  and  volcanic  eruptions  are 
<Aen  attended  not  only  by  incursions  of  the  sea,  but  also  by  violent 
K^na,  and  the  complete  dei-angement  of  the  river  drainage  of  the  inland 
Country,  and  by  the  damming  up  of  the  outlets  of  lakes  by  landslips,  or 
^Utmctions  in  the  courses  of  subterranean  rivers,  such  as  abound  in 
l^esBaly  and  the  Morea.     We  need  not  therefore  be  surprised  at  the 
Ninety  of  causes  assigned  for  the  traditional  floods  of  Greece,  by  Herod- 
otos,  Aristotle,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  others.     As  to  the  area  em« 
hieed,  had  all  the  Grecian  deluges  occurred  simultaneously,  instead  of 
bemg  spread  over  many  centuries,  and  had  they,  instead  of  being  ex- 
tpemely  local,  reached  at  once  from  ihe  Euzine  to  the  southwestern 
Emit  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  from  Macedonia  to  Rhodes,  the  d^vasta- 
don  would  still  have  been  more  limited  than  that  which  visited  Chili  in 
1885,  when  a  volcanic  eruption  broke  out  in  the  Andes,  opposite  Chiloe, 
and  another  at  Juan  Fernandez,  distant  720  geographical  miles,  at  the 
Mme  time  that  several  lofty  cones,  in  the  Cordillera,  400  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  that  island,  threw  out  vapor  and  ignited  matter.     Through- 
out a  great  part  of  the  space  thus  recently  shaken  in  South  America, 
dties  were  laid  in  ruins,  or  the  land  was  permanently  upheaved,  or 
HKmntamous  waves  rolled  inland  from  the  Pacific. 

Periodical  alternation  of  Earthquakes  in  Syria  and  Southern  Italy. — 
It  has  been  remarked  by  Von  Hoff,  that  from  the  commencement  of  the 
tliirteenth  to  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  was  an 
almost  entire  cessation  of  earthquakes  in  Syria  and  Judea ;  and,  during 
this  interval  of  quiescence,  the  Archipelago,  together  with  part  of  the 
adjacent  coast  of  Lesser  Asia,  as  also  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  suffered 
greatly  fnom  earthquakes ;  while  volcanic  eruptions  were  unusually  fre- 
quent in  the  same  regions.  A  more  extended  comparison,  also,  of  the 
history  of  the  subterranean  convulsions  of  these  tracts  seems  to  confirm 
the  opinion,  that  a  violent  crisis  of  commotion  never  visits  both  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  declare,  as  yet,  whether  this  phe- 
nomenon is  constant  in  this  and  other  regions,  because  we  can  rarely 
tXMce  back  a  connected  series  of  events  farther  than  a  few  centuries ;  but 
it  is  well  known  that,  where  numerous  vents  are  clustered  together 
within  a  small  area,  as  in  many  archipelagoes  for  instance,  two  of  them 
are  never  in  violent  eruption  at  once.  If  the  action  of  one  becomes  very 
great  for  a  century  or  more,  the  others  assume  the  appearance  of  spent 
volcanoes.  It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  separate  provinces  of 
the  same  great  range  of  volcanic  fires  may  hold  a  relation  to  one  deep- 
seated  focus,  analogous  to  that  which  the  apertures  of  a  small  group 
bear  to  some  more  superficial  rent  or  cavity.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
may  conjecture  that,  at  a  comparatively  small  distance  from  the  surface, 
Isehia  and  Vesuvius  mutually  communicate  with  certain  fissures,  and 
that  each  affords  relief  alternately  to  elastic  fluids  and  lava  there  gene- 
rated. So  we  may  suppose  Southern  Italy  and  Syria  to  be  connected, 
at  a  much  greater  depth,  with  a  lower  part  of  the  very  same  system  of 
in  which  case  any  obstruction  occurring  in  one  duct  may  have 
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the  effect  of  causing  almost  all  the  vapor  and  melted  matter  to  be  forced 
up  the  other,  and  if  they  cannot  get  vent,  they  may  be  the  cause  of 
violent  earthquakes.  Some  objections  advanced  against  this  doctrine 
that  **  volcanoes  act  as  safety-valves/'  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel.* 

The  northeastern  portion  of  Africa,  including  Egypt,  which  lies  mz 
or  seven  degrees  south  of  the  volcanic  line  already  traced,  has  been  al- 
most always  exempt  from  earthquakes ;  but  the  northwestern  poitiGn, 
especially  Fez  and  Morocco,  which  fall  within  the  line,  suflfer  greatly 
from  time  to  time.  The  southern  part  of  Spain  also,  and  Portogal, 
have  generally  been  exposed  to  the  same  scourge  simultaneoualj  with 
Northern  Africa.  The  provinces  of  Malaga,  Murcia,  and  Granada,  and 
in  Portugal  the  country  round  Lisbon,  are  recorded  at  several  periods 
to  have  been  devastated  by  great  earthquakes.  It  will  Tae  seen,  fran 
Michell's  account  of  the  great  Lisbon-  shock,  in  1 755,  that  the  tnX 
movement  proceeded  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean  ten  or  fifteen  lesgaei 
from  the  coast.  So  late  as  February  2,  1816,  when  Lisbon  was  vdie- 
mently  shaken,  two  ships  felt  a  shock  in  the  ocean  west  from  UsboQ ; 
one  of  them  at  the  distance  of  120,  and  the  other  262  French  lesgaei 
from  the  coastf — a  fact  which  is  more  interesting,  because  a  line  diawn 
through  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  the  volcanic  region  of  Southern  Italy, 
Sicily,  Southern  Spain,  and  Portugal,  will,  if  prolonged  westward 
through  the  ocean,  strike  the  volcanic  group  of  the  Azores,  which  may 
possibly  therefore  have  a  submarine  connection  with  the  European  fine. 

In  regard  to  the  volcanic  system  of  Southern  Europe,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  there  is  a  central  tract  where  the  greatest  earthquakes 
prevail,  in  which  rocks  are  shattered,  mountains  rent,  the  surface  elefa* 
vatcd  or  depressed,  and  cities  laid  in  ruins.  On  each  side  of  thii  line  ol 
greatest  commotion  there  are  parallel  bands  of  country  where  the 
shocks  are  less  violent.  At  a  still  greater  distance  (as  in  Nortbera 
Italy,  for  example,  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps),  there  are  spaces 
where  the  shocks  are  much  rarer  and  more  feeble,  yet  possibly  of  snflB 
cient  force  to  cause,  by  continued  repetition,  some  appreciable  altentkm 
in  the  external  form  of  the  earth's  crust.  Beyond  these  limits,  agaio, 
all  countries  are  liable  to  slight  tremors,  at  distant  intervals  of  time, 
when  some  great  crisis  of  subterranean  movement  agitates  an  adjoimng 
volcanic  region ;  but  these  may  be  considered  as  mere  vibrations,  propa- 
gated mechanically  through  the  external  covering  of  the  globe,  as  sounds 
travel  almost  to  indefinite  distances  through  the  air.  Shocks  of  this 
kind  have  been  felt  in  England,  Scotland,  Northern'  France,  and  Ckr- 
many — particularly  during  the  Lisbon  earthquake.  But  these  connUm 
cannot,  on  this  account,  be  supposed  to  constitute  parts  of  the  sontfaem 
volcanic  region,  any  more  than  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  islands  can  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Icelandic  circle,  because  the  sands  ejected 
from  Hecla  have  been  wafted  thither  by  the  winds. 

*  See  ch.  32,  Cauu  of  Voleanie  Eruptions, 

\  Yemeor,  Joumal  des  Voyages,  torn.  iv.  p.  111.    Von  Hofl^  voL  iL  p,  Sffc 
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Be^des  the  continuous  spaces  of  subterranean  disturbance,  of  wliich 
we  have  merely  sketched  the  outline,  there  are  other  disconnected  vol- 
canic groups,  of  which  several  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

lAnes  of  active  and  extinct  Volcanoes  not  to  he  confounded. — ^We  must 
always  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  lines  of  extinct  and  active  vol- 
canoes, even  where  they  appear  to  run  in  the  same  direction ;  for  ancient 
and  modem  systems  may  intei-fere  with  each  other.  Already,  indeed, 
we  have  proof  that  this  is  the  case ;  so  that  it  is  not  by  geographical 
podtion,  but  by  reference  to  the  species  of  organic  beings  alone,  whether 
aquatic  or  terrestrial,  whose  remains  occur  m  beds  interstratified  with 
lavas,  that  we  can  clearly  distinguish  the  relative  age  of  volcanoes  of 
which  DO  eruptions  are  recorded.  Had  Southern  Italy  been  known  to 
dviliied  nations  for  as  short  a  period  as  America,  we  should  have  had. 
no  record  of  eruptions  in  Ischia ;  yet  we  might  have  assured  ourselves 
that  the  lavas  of  that  isle  had  flowed  since  the  Mediterranean  was  in- 
habited by  the  species  of  testacea  now  living  in  the  Neapolitan  seas. 
With  this  assurance,  it  would  not  have  been  rash  to  mclude  the  numer- 
ous Tents  of  that  island  in  the  modem  volcanic  group  of  Campania. 

On  similar  grounds  we  may  infer,  without  much  hesitation,  that  the 
eraptions  of  Etna,  and  the  modem  earthquakes  of  Calabria,  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  action  which,  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  produced 
the  submarine  lavas  of  the  Val  di  Noto  in  Sicily.  But  on  the  other 
handy  the  lavas  of  the  Euganean  hills  and  the  Vicentin,  although  not 
wholly  beyond  the  range  of  earthquake  in  Northern  Italy,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  any  existing  volcanic  system  ;  for  when  they  flowed, 
the  seas  were  inhabited  by  animals  almost  all  of  them  distinct  from 
those  now  known  to  live,  whether  in  the  Mediterranean  or  other  parts  of 
the  globe. 


CHAPTER  XXni, 

VOLCANIO   DISTRICT   OF   NAPLES. 

HUtory  of  the  yolcanic  erapUons  in  the  district  round  Naples'— Earlj  4 
in  the  island  of  Ischia — Numerous  cones  thrown  up  there — Lake  AyeraiUH* 
The  Solfatara— Renewal  of  the  eruptions  of  Vosuyius,  jl  d.  '79— Pliny's  desorip- 
tion  of  the  phenomena — His  silence  respecting  the  destruction  of  Hercnlinwim 
and  Pompeii — Subsequent  history  of  Vesuvius — Lava  discharged  in  Iidua  in 
1802 — Pause  in  the  eruptions  of  Vesuyius — Monte  Nuoto  tlirown  np— Uni- 
formity of  the  yolcanic  operations  of  Vesuyius  and  Phlegrsan  Fielda  in  i 
and  modem  timeSi 


I  SHALL  next  give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  some  of  the  Tolcanic  ^ 
dispersed  throughout  the  great  regions  before  described,  And  ooondflr 
the  composition  and  arrangement  of  their  lavas  and  ejected  matter. 
The  only  volcanic  region  known  to  the  ancients  was  that  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  even  of  this  they  have  transmitted  to  us  very  imperfeei 
records  relating  to  the  eruptions  of  the  three  principal  districts,  Bsntlj, 
that  round  Naples,  that  of  Sicily  and  its  isles,  and  that  of  the  Gredan 
Archipelago.  By  far  the  most^ connected  series  of  records  throughoiit  a 
long  period  relates  to  the  first  of  these  provinces ;  and  these  cannot  be 
too  attentively  considered,  as  much  historical  information  is  indispenaai- 
ble  in  order  to  enable  us  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  conaectioa  and 
alternate  mode  of  action  of  the  different  vents  in  a  single  volcanic  granp. 

JSktrli/  convulsions  in  the  Island  of  Ischia. — The  Neapolitan  yolcanoai 
extend  from  Vesuvius,  through  the  Phlegraean  Fields,  to  Prodda  and 
Ischia,  in  a  somewhat  linear  arrangement,  ranging  from  the  nortlieMt 
to  the  southwest,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  annexed  map  of  the  vdeinio 
district  of  Naples  (fig.  40).  Within  the  space  above  limited,  the  TOl- 
canic  force  is  sometimes  developed  in  single  eruptions  from  a  canadgt- 
able  number  of  irregularly  scattered  points ;  but  a  great  part  cl  its 
action  has  been  confined  to  one  principal  and  habitual  vent,  Vesayioa  or 
Somma.  Before  the  Christian  era,  from  the  remotest  periods  of  wUbh 
we  have  any  tradition,  this  principal  vent  was  in  a  state  of  inactmtf. 
But  terrific  convulsions  then  took  place  from  time  to  time  in  lulua 
(Pithecxisa),  and  seem  to  have  extended  to  the  neighboring  isle  of  Pio- 
cida  (Prochyta) ;  for  Strabo*  mentions  a  story  of  Procida  having  been 
torn  asimder  from  Ischia ;  and  Plinyf  derives  its  name  from  its  hanng 
been  poured  forth  by  an  eruption  from  Ischia. 

The  present  circumference  of  Ischia  along  the  water's  edge  is  dgbfaen 
miles,  its  length  from  west  to  east  about  five,  and  its  breadth  £rom  nordi 

♦  Lib.  y.  t  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  iil  c  Ik 
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^  soxath  three  miles.  Several  Greek  colonies  which  settled  there  before 
(lie  C?  hristian  era  were  compelled  to  abandon  it  in  consequence  of  the 
''^^^•ace  of  the  eruptions.  First  .the  Erythrseans,  and  afterwards  the 
'^^^-Ic^idians,  are  mentioned  as  having  been  driven  out  by  earthquakes 
ad  i^TQeous  exhalations.     A  colony  was  afterwards  established  by  Hiero 


Fig.  40. 


A.  AitnoiL  B.  Monte  Burbafo.  M.  Monto  NnoTo.  S.  The  Sol&tora. 


Wag  ci  Syracuse,  about  380  years  before  the  Christian  era  ;  but  when 
^^^^  bad  built  a  fortress,  they  were  compelled  by  an  eruption  to  fly, 
*im1  never  again  returned.  Strabo  tells  us  that  Timseus  recorded  a  tra- 
ction, that,  a  little  before  his  time,  Epomeus,  the  principal  mountain  in 
^  centre  of  the  island,  vomited  fire  during  great  earthquakes ;  that 
^  land  between  it  and  the  coast  had  ejected  much  fiery  matter,  which 
^ed  into  the  sea,  and  that  the  sea  receded  for  the  distance  of  three 
'^■dia,  and  then  returning,  overflowed  the  island.  This  eruption  is 
'^^posed  by  some  to  have  been  that  which  formed  the  crater  of  Monte 
^^^iivo  on  one  of  the  higher  flanks  of  Epomeo,  above  Foria,  the  lava- 
cvtent  of  which  may  still  be  traced,  by  aid  of  the  scoriae  on  its  surface, 
froo*  the  crater  to  the  sea. 

To  one  of  the  subsequent  eruptions  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  isle, 
wwck  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  first  Greek  colony,  Monte  Rotaro 
hl^  Wn  attributed,  and  it  bears  every  mark  of  recent  origin.  The 
ofl^  which  I  examined  in  1828,  is  remarkably  perfect,  and  has  a  cra- 
tef  on  iU  summit  precisely  resembling  that  of  Monte  Nuovo  near  Naples ; 
t^  tbe  hill  is  lai^r,  and  resembles  some  of  the  more  considerable 
^Ms  of  single  eruption  near  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  and,  like  some  of 
ilieni,  it  has  given  vent  to  a  lava-stream  at  its  base,  instead  of  its  sum- 
^iL    A  small  ravine  swept  out  by  a  torrent  exposes  the  structure  of 
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the  cone,  which  is  composed  of  innumerable  inclined  and  slightly  undu- 
lating layers  of  pumice,  scorise,  white  lapilli,  and  enormous  angular 
blocks  of  trachyte.  These  last  have  evidently  been  thrown  out  by  vio- 
lent explosions,  like  those  which  in  1822  launched  from  Vesuvius  a 
mass  of  augitic  lava,  of  many  tons'  weight,  to  the  distance  of  three 
miles,  which  fell  in  the  garden  of  Prince  Ottajano.  The  cone  of  Ro- 
taro  is  covered  with  the  arbutus,  and  other  beautiful  evergreens.  Such 
is  the  strength  of  the  virgin  soil,  that  the  shrubs  have  become  almost 
arborescent ;  and  the  growth  of  some  of  the  smaller  wild  plants  has 
been  so  vigorous,  that  botanists  have  scarcely  been  able  to  recogmie 
the  species. 

The  eruption  which  dislodged  the  Syracusan  colony  is  supposed  to 
have  given  rise  to  that  mighty  current  which  forms  the  promontory  of 
Zaro  and  Caruso.  The  surface  of  these  la^-as  is  still  very  and  and 
bristling,  and  is  covered  with  black  scoriae ;  so  that  it  is  not  without 
great  labor  that  human  mdustry  has  redeemed  some  small  spots,  and 
converted  them  into  \ineyards.  Upon  the  produce  of  these  vineyards 
the  population  of  the  island  is  almost  entirely  supported.  It  amounted 
when  I  was  there,  in  1828,  to  about  twenty-five  thousand,  and  was  on 
the  increase. 

From  the  date  of  the  great  eruption  last  alluded  to,  down  to  our  own 
time,  Ischia  has  enjoyed  tranquillity,  with  the  exception  of  one  emission 
of  lava  hereafter  to  be  described,  which,  although  it  occasioned  much 
local  damage,  does  not  appear  to  have  devastated  the  whole  countiy, 
in  the  manner  of  more  ancient  explosions.    There  are,  upon  the  whole. 

Fig.  41. 


Part  of  iBchU  seen  fh)m  the  West 

a.  Monto  Epomeo  or  San  Klccola.  &  Monte  Vtoo. 

c.  Another  of  the  minor  cones  with  a  crater.* 

on  different  parts  of  Epomeo,  or  scattered  through  the  lower  tracts  of 
Ischia,  twelve  considerable  volcanic  cones  which  have  been  thrown  up 
since  the  island  was  nused  above  the  surface  of  the  deep ;  and  many 
streams  of  lava  may  have  flowed,  like  that  of  "  Arso"  in  1302,  without 
cones  having  been  produced ;  so  that  this  island  may,  for  ages  befons 
the  period  of  the  remotest  traditions,  have  served  as  a  safety-valve  to 
the  whole  Terra  di  Lavoro,  while  the  fires  of  Vesuvius  were  donnant 

*  See  Poolett  Scrope,  Geol  Trana.  2d  tenet,  vol.  ii.  pL  84 
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Lake  Avernus. — ^It  seems  also  clear  that  Avernus,  a  circular  lake 
iMur  Pozztioli,  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  which  is  now  a  salubrious 
and  cheerful  spot,  once  exhaled  mephitic  vapors,  such  as  are  often  emit- 
ted by  craters  after  eruptions.  There  is  no  reason  for  discrediting  the 
aoeonnt  of  Lucretius,  that  birds  could  not  fly  over  it  without  being 
stifled,  although  they  may  now  frequent  it  uninjured.*  There  must 
have  been  a  time  when  this  crater  was  in  action ;  and  for  many  centu- 
ries afterwards  it  may  have  deserved  the  appellation  of  "  atri  jauna 
Ditis,"  emitting,  perhaps,  gases  as  destructive  of  animal  life  as  those 
^oflfocating  vapors  given  out  by  Lake  Quilotoa,  in  Quito,  in  1797,  by 
which  whole  herds  of  cattle  on  its  shores  were  killed,f  or  as  those  dele- 
terious emanations  which  annihilated  all  the  cattle  in  the  island  of  Lan- 
cerpte,  one  of  the  Canaries,  in  1730.^  Bdry  St.  Vincent  mentions,  that 
in  the  same  isle  birds  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground ;  and  Sir  William  Ham- 
iltoii  informs  us  that  he  picked  up  dead  birds  on  Vesuvius  during  an 
emption. 

Solfatara, — ^The  Solfatara,  near  Puzzuoli,  which  may  be  considered 
•ft  a  nearly  extinguished  crater,  appears,  by  the  accounts  of  Strabo  and 
others,  to  have  been  before  the  Christian  era  in  very  much  the  same 
state  as  at  present,  giving  vent  continually  to  aqueous  vapor,  together 
with  sulphureous  and  muriatic  acid  gases,  like  those  evolved  by  Vesu- 


Ancient  history  of  Vesuvius, — Such,  then,  were  the  points  where  the  * 
subterranean  fires  obtained  vent,  from  the  earliest  period  to  which  tra- 
dition reaches  back,  down  to  the  first  century  of  Che  Christian  era ;  but 
we  then  arrive  at  a  crisis  in  the  volcanic  action  of  this  district— one  of 
the  most  interesting  events  witnessed  by  man  during  the  brief  period 
throughout  which  he  has  observed  the  physical  changes  on  the  earth's 
snface.  From  the  first  colonization  of  Southern  Italy  by  the  Greeks, 
Tiesavias  afiforded  no  other  indications  of  its  volcanic  character  than 
sooh  as  the  naturalist  might  mfer,  from  the  analogy  of  its  structure  to 
other  Tolcanoes.  These  were  recognized  by  Strabo,  but  Pliny  did  not 
fawhide  the  mountain  in  his  list  of  active  vents.  The  ancient  cone  was 
cC  a  very  regular  form,  terminating  not  as  at  present  in  two  peaks,  but 
with  a  summit  which  presented,  when  seen  from  a  distance;  the  even 
outline  of  an  abruptly  truncated  cone.  On  the  summit,  as  we  learn 
from  Plutarch,  there  was  a  crater  with  steep  clifls,  and  having  its 
mterior  overgrown  with  wild  vines,  and  with  a  sterile  plain  at  the  bot- 
tom. On  the  exterior,  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  were  clothed  with 
fertile  fields  richly  cultivated,  and  at  its  base  were  the  populous  cities 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  But  the  scene  of  repose  was  at  length 
doomed  to  cease,  and  the  volcanic  fire  was  recalled  to  the  main  channel, 
which  at  some  former  unknown  period  had  given  passage  to  repeated 
streams  of  melted  lava,  sand,  and  scoriae. 

•  De  Remm  Nat  vL  740. — Forbes,  on  Bay  of  Naples,  Kdin.  Journ.  of  ScL  No 
111  new  aeries,  p.  87.    Jan.  1880.  f  Humboldt,  Voy.  p.  817. 

%  Too  Bucb,  Ueber  einen  volcanischen  Ausbmch  auf  der  Insel  Lanzerote. 
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Itenewal  of  Us  eruptions. — The  first  symptom  of  the  revival  of  th« 
energies  of  this  volcano  was  the  occurrence  of  an  earthquake  in  the  year 
63  after  Christ,  which  did  considerable  injury  to  the  cities  in  its  vicinity. 
From  that  time  to  the  year  79  slight  shocks  were  frequent ;  and  in  the 
month  of  August  of  that  year  they  became  more  numerous  and  violenty 
till  they  ended  at  length  in  an  eraption.  The  elder  Pliny,  who  com- 
manded the  Roman  fleet,  was  then  stationed  at  Misenum ;  and  in*  Ins 
anxiety  to  obtain  a  near  view  of  the  phenomena,  he  lost  his  life,  being 
suffocated  by  sulphureous  vapors.  His  nephew,  the  younger  Pliny, 
remained  at  Misenum,  and  has  given  us,  in  his  Letters,  a  lively  descrip- 
tion of  the  awful  scene.  A  dense  column  of  vapor  was  first  seen  ri«ng 
vertically  from  Vesuvius,  and  then  spreading  itself  out  laterally,  so  that 
its  upper  portion  resembled  the  head,  and  its  lower  the  trunk  of  the 
pine,  which  characterizes  the  Italian  landscape.  This  black  cloud  was 
pierced  occasionally  by  flashes  of  fire,  as  vivid  as  lightning,  succeeded 
by  darkness  more  profound  than  night.  Ashes  fell  even  upon  the  sUps 
dt  Misenum,  and  caused  a  shoal  in  one  part  of  the  sea — the  ground 
rocked,  and  the  sea  receded  from  the  shores,  so  that  many  marine  ani- 
mals were  seen  on  the  dry  sand.  The  appearances  above  described 
agree  perfectly  with  those  witnessed  in  more  recent  eruptions,  especially 
^hose  of  Monte  Nuovo,  in  1538,  and  of  Vesuvius  in  1822. 

The  younger  Pliny,  although  giving  a  circumstantial  detail  of  so  many 
physical  facts,  and  describing  the  eruption  and  earthquake,  and  the  shower 
of  ashes  which  fell  at  Stabiee,  makes  no  allusion  to  the  sudden  overwbdm- 
ing  of  two  large  and  populous  cities,  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  In  ex- 
planation of  this  omission,  it  has  been  suggested  that  f^is  chief  object  was 
simply  to  give  Tacitus  a  full  account  of  the  particulars  of  his  uncle's  death. 
It  is  worthy,  however,  of  remark,  that  had  the  buried  cities  never  been 
discovered,  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  their  tragical  end  nught 
well  have  been  discredited  by  the  majority,  so  vague  and  general  are 
the  narratives,  or  so  long  subsequent  to  the  event.  Tacitus,  the  friend 
and  contemporary  of  Pliny,  when  adverting  in  general  terms  to  the  con- 
vulsions, says  merely  that  "  cities  were  consumed  or  buried."*    ' 

Suetonius,  although  he  alludes  to  the  eruption  incidentally,  is  silent 
as  to  the  cities.  They  are  mentioned  by  Martial,  in  an  epigram,  as  im- 
mersed in  cinders ;  but  the  first  historian  who  alludes  to  them  by  name 
is  Dion  Cassius,f  who  flourished  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  Plmy. 
He  appears  to  have  derived  his  information  from  the  traditions  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  have  recorded,  without  discrimination,  all  the  facts 
and  fables  which  he  could  collect.  He  tells  us,  **  that  during  the  emp- 
tion  a  multitude  of  men  of  superhuman  stature,  resembling  giants,  ap- 
peared, sometimes  on  the  mountain,  and  sometimes  in  the  environs— 
that  stones  and  smoke  were  thrown  out,  the  sun  was  hidden,  and  then 
the  giants  seemed  to  rise  again,  while  the  sounds  of  trumpets  were 
heard,  d^c,  &c. ;  and  finally,"  he  relates,  **  two  entire  cities,  Herculaneum 

•  Hausts  aot  ohratao  %  bes.— Hist.  lib.  i.  f  Hiat.  Rom.  libc  IxvL 
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'^  I^ompeii,  were  buried  under  showers  jof  ashes,  while  all  the  people 
▼ene  sitting  in  the  theatre."  That  many  of  these  circumstances  were 
mveixted,  would  have  been  obvious,  even  without  the  aid  of  Pliny's  let- 
^^  ;  and  the  examination  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  enables  us  to 
prove,  that  none  of  the  people  were  destroyed  in  the  theatres,  and  in- 
deed tiigt  there  were  very  few, of  the  inhabitants  who  did  not  escape 
fx0XM%.  both  cities.  Yet  some  lives  were  lost,  and  there  was  ample  foun- 
o&tion  for  the  tale  in  its  most  essential  particulars. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  year  79  any  lava  flowed  from  Vesu- 
^Us ;  the  ejected  substances,  perhaps,  consisted  entirely  of  lapilli,  sand, 
W^d  fragments  of  older  lava,  as  when  Monte  Nuovo  was  thrown  up  in 
1538.  The  first  era  at  which  we  have  authentic  accounts  of  the  flowing 
of  a  stream  of  lava,  is  the  year  1036,  which  is  the  seventh  eruption  fro!P 
the  revival  of  the  fires  of  the  volcano.  A  few  years  afterwards,  in  1049, 
cuiother  eruption  is  mentioned,  and  another  in  1138  (or  1139),  after 
'Which  a  great  pause  ensued  of  168  years.  During  this  long  interval  of 
Impose,  two  minor  vents  opened  at  distant  points.  First,  it  is  on  tradi- 
tion that  an  eruption  took  place  from  the  Solfatara,  in  the  year  1198, 
during  the  reign  of  Frederick  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany ;  and  although 
no  circumstantial  detail  of  the  event  has  reached  us  from  those  dark 
Hges,  we  may  receive  the  fact  without  hesitation.*  Nothing  more,  how- 
ever, can  be  attributed  to  this  eruption,  as  Mr.  Scrope  observes,  than 
the  discharge  of  a  light  and  scoriform  trachytic  lava,  of  recent  aspect, 
^ting  upon  the  strata  of  loose  tuff  which  covers  the  principal  mass  of 
tmchyte.f 

Volcanic  eruption  in  Ischia,   1302. — ^The  other  occurrence  is  well 

Authenticated — the  eruption,  in  the  year  1302,  of  a  lava-stream  from  a 

'^w  vent  on  the  southeast  end  of  the  Island  of  Ischia.     During  part  of 

^301,  earthquakes  had  succeeded  one  another  with  fearful  rapidity ;  and 

^Ixey  terminated  at  last  with  the  discharge  of  a  lava-stream  from  a  point 

^Uuned  the  Campo  del  Arso,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Ischia.     This  lava 

*^ji  quite  down  to  the  sea — a  distance  of  about  two  miles  ;  in  color  it 

^"Hnes  from  iron-gray  to  reddish  black,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  glassy 

^<&lspar  which  it  contains.     Its  surface  is  almost  as  sterile,  after  a  period 

^^C  five  centuries,  as  if  it  had  cooled  down  yesterday.     A  few  scantlings 

^>£  wild  thyme,  and  two  or  three  other  dwarfish  plants,  alone  appear  in 

^lae  interstices  of  the  scoriae,  while  the  Vesuvian  lava  of  1767  is  already 

^i^vered  with  a*  luxuriant  vegetation.     Pontanus,  whose  country-house 

^^»^as  burnt  and  overwhelmed,  describes  the  dreadful  scene  as  having 

l^JBsted  two  months.^     Many  houses  were'  swallowed  up,  and  a  partial 

^nugration  of  the  inhabitants  followed.     This  eruption  produced  no 

<ione,  but  only  a  slight  depression,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  a  cra- 

*  The  earliest  authority,  savs  Mr.  Forbes,  given  for  this  fact,  appears  to  bo 
Oapaccio,  quoted  in  the  Terra  ^rcmaDte  of  Bonito. — EdiD.  Joura  of  ScL  Ac.  Na 
V  new  series,  p.  127.    Jaly,  1829. 

tOeol.  Trans,  second  series,  vol  ii.  p.  346. 
Libi  tL  de  Bello  Neap,  in  Grsevii  Thcsaur. 
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ter,  where  heaps  of  black  and  red  scoris  lie  scattered  around.  Until 
this  eruption,  Ischia  is  generally  believed  to  have  enjoyed  an  mterral  of 
rest  for  about  seventeen  centuries ;  but  Julius  Obsequens,*  who  floor- 
ished  A.  D.  214,  refers  to  some  volcanic  convulsions  in  the  year  662 
after  the  building  of  Rome  (91  b«  c.)  As  Pliny,  who  lived  a  centnry 
before  Obsequens,  docs  not  enumerate  this  among  other  volcanic  emp- 
tions,  the  statement  of  the  latter  author  is  supposed  to  have  been  ^erro- 
neous ;  but  it  would  be  more  consistent,  for  reasons  before  stated,  to 
disregard  the  silence  of  Pliny,  and  to  conclude,  that  some  kind  of  sub- 
terranean commotion,  probably  of  no  great  violence,  happened  at  the 
period  alluded  to. 

History  of  Vesuvius  after  1138. — To  return  to  Vesuvius: — ^the  nes» 
eruption  occurred  in  1306 ;  between  which  era  and  1631  there  was 
only  one  other  (in  1500),  and  that  a  slight  one.  It  has  been  remuked» 
that  throughout  this  period  Etna  was  in  a  state  of  such  unusual  activity^ 
as  to  lend  countenance  to  the  idea  that  the  great  Sicilian  volcano  may 
sometimes  serve  as  a  channel  of  discharge  to  clastic  fluids  and  lava  that 
would  otherwise  rise  to  the  vents  in  Campania. 

Formation  of  Monte  Nuovo,  1538. — ^Tlie  great  pause  was  also  marked 
by  a  memorable  event  in  the  Phlcgreean  Fields — the  sudden  formatioii 
of  a  new  mountain  in  1538,  of  which  we  have  received  authentic  ac- 
counts from  contemporary  writers. 

The  height  of  this  mountain,  called  ever  since  Monte  Nuovo,  has  been 
determined  by  the  Italian  mineralogist  Pini,  to  be  440  English  feet 

riff.  42. 


Monte  Naoro,  formed  in  the  Bay  ofBaic,  B«pt  29tb,  158a. 

1.  Cone  of  Monte  Naovo.  2.  Brim  of  crater  of  dUta 

3.  Thermal  spring,  called  Baths  of  Nero,  or  Stufe  di  TritolL 

above  the  level  of  the  bay ;  its  base  is  about  eight  thousand  f 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.     According  to  F 

♦  Prodig.  libel,  c.  cxiv. 
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depth  d*  tlie  crater  is  421  English  feet  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  so 
that  its  bottom  is  ooly  nineteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
cone  b  declared,  by  the  best  authorities,  to  stand  partly  on  the  site  of 
the  Lucrine  Lake  (4,  fig.  43),*  which  was  nothing  more  than  the  crater 
of  a  pre^xistent  volcano,  and  was  almost  entirely  filled  during  the  ex- 
pl<^Q  of  1538.  Nothing  now  remains  but  a  shallow  pool,  separated 
^"Wa*  the  sea  by  an  elevated  beach,  raised  artificially. 


The  Phlegivan  Fields. 

1.  Mont£  Nuovn.  4.  Lucrine  Lake. 

3.  Monte  Uftrbaro.  5.  The  Sulfiitara. 

8b  Lake  Avernua.  d  Puzzuoli. 

7.  Bay  ofBaiie. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  has  given  us  two  original  letters  describing  this 
^raption.  The  first,  by  Falconi,  dated  1538,  contains  the  following 
jMsages.f  "  It  is  now  two  years  since  there  have  been  frequent  earth- 
^]nake8  at  Puzzuoli,  Naples,  and  the  neighboring  parts.  On  the  day 
lad  in  the  night  before  the  eruption  (of  Monte  Nuovo),  above  twenty 
shockB^  great  and  small,  were  felt.  The  eruption  began  on  the  29th  of 
September,  1538.  It  was  on  a  Sunday,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  night, 
when  flames  of  fire  were  seen  between  the  hot  baths  and  Tripergola. 
In  a.  abort  time  the  fire  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  burst  open 
the  earth  in  this  place,  and  threw  up  so  great  a  quantity  of  ashes  and 
panuee-^tones,  mixed  with  water,  as  covered  the  whole  country.  The 
next  morning  (after  the  formation  of  Monte  Nuovo)  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  Pozznoli  quitted  their  habitations  in  terror,  covered  with  the  muddy 
and  black  shower  which  continued  the  whole  day  in  that  country — fly- 
ing from  death,  but  with  death  painted  in  their  countenances.  Some 
with  their  children  in  their  arms,  some  with  sacks  full  of  their  goods  ; 
others  leading  an  ass,  loaded  with  their  frightened  family,  towards  Na- 

*  This  regresentatioD  of  the  Phlegraeao  Fields  is  redaced  from  part  of  Plate 
ml  of  Sir  William  Hamiltoo's  great  work  **  Campi  Phlegrsei."  The  faithfuloesa 
«f  bif  colored  delineations  of  the  scenery  of  that  country  cannot  be  too  highly 
|nned 

'  Oimpi  Fhlegraei,  pi  70. 
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pies ;  ethers  carryiog  quantities  of  birds,  of  varions  sorts,  that  bad  faHoi 
dead  at  the  beginning  of  the  eruption ;  others,  again,  with  fish  whieh 
they  had  found,  and  which  were  to  be  met  with  in  plenty  on  the  ahare, 
the  sea  having  left  them  dry  for  a  considerable  time.  I  accompuied 
Signor  Moramaldo  to  behold  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  eruption.  The 
sea  had  retired  on  the  side  of  Baiee,  abandoning  a  considerable  tnct» 
and  the  shore  appeared  almost  entirely  dry,  from  the  quantity  of  ashfla 
and  broken  pumice-stones  thrown  up  by  the  eruption.  I  saw  tw» 
springs  in  the  newly  discovered  ruins ;  one  before  the  house  that  iraft 
the  queen's,  of  hot  and  salt  water,"  &c. 

80  far  Falconi :  the  other  account  is  by  Pietro  Giacomo  di  Toledo^ 
which  begins  thus : — "  It  is  now  two  years  since  this  province  of  Cam- 
pagna  has  been  afflicted  with  earthquakes,  the  country  about  Pusiiioli 
much  more  so  than  any  other  parts  ;  but  the  27th  and  the  28th  <^  the 
month  of  September  last,  the  earthquakes  did  not  cease  day  or  night 
in  the  town  of  Puzzuoli :  that  plain  which  lies  between  Lake  Avenraip 
the  Monte  Barbaro,  and  the  sea,  was  raised  a  little^  and  many  cracks 
were  made  in  it,  from  some  of  which  issued  water ;  at  the  same  time  the 
sea,  immediately  joining  the  plain,  dried  up  about  two  hundred  paceM,  so 
that  the  fish  were  left  on  the  sand  a  prey  to  the  inhabitants  of  PuzmdlL 
At  last,  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  about  two  o*clock  in  the  night» 
the  earth  opened  near  the  lake,  and  discovered  a  horrid  mouth,  from 
which  were  vomited  furiously  smoke,  fire,  stones,  and  mud,  composed  of 
ashes,  making  at  the  time  of  its  opening  a  noise  like  the  loudest  thun- 
der.    The  stones  which  followed  were  by  the  flames  converted  to  pum- 
ice, and  some  of  these  were  larger  than  an  ox.    The  stones  went  about 
as  high  as  a  cross-bow  can  carry,  and  then  fell  down,  sometimes  on  the 
edge,  and  sometimes  into  the  mouth  itself.     The  mud  was  of  the  color 
of  ashes,  and  at  first  very  liquid,  then  by  degrees  less  so,  and  in  such. 
quantities,  that  in  less  than  twelve  hours,  with  the  help  of  the  above- 
mentioned  stones,  a  mountain  was  raised  of  1000  paces  in  height.     Not 
only  Puzzuoli  and  the  neighboring  country  was  full  of  this  mud,  but  the 
city  of  Naples  also ;  so  that  many  of  its  palaces  were  defaced  by  it. 
Now  this  eruption  lasted  two  nights  and  two  days  without  intemuasion^ 
though,  it  is  true,  not  always  with  the  same  force  ;  the  third  day  tli9 
eruption  ceased,  and  I  went  up  with  many  people  to,  the  top  of  the  nei^ 
hill,  and  saw  down  into  its  mouth,  which  was  a  round  cavity  about  ^ 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  in  the.  middle  of  which,  the 
which  had  fallen  were  boiling  up,  just  as  a  caldron  of  water  boik 
the  fire.     The  fourth  day  it  began  to  throw  up  again,  and  the  sevenl 
much  more,  but  still  with  less  violence  than  the  first  night.     At  th» 
time  many  persons  who  were  on  the  hill  were  knocked  down  by 
stones  and  killed,  or  smothered  with  the  smoke.     In  the  day  the 
still  continues,  and  you  often  see  fire  in  the  midst  of  it  in  the  mg] 
time."* 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  these  accounts,  written  immediately  after 

♦  Campi  PhlegrsBi,  p.  77. 
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bMi  of  Monte  Nuovo,  agree  in  stating  that  the  sea  retired ;  and  one 
mntioiis  that  its  bottom  was  upraised  ;  but  they  attribute  the  origin  of 
the  Mw  hill  exclusively  to  the  jets  of  mud,  showers  of  scorise,  and  large 
fiigments  of  rock,  cast  out  from  a  central  orifice,  for  several  days  and 
Bghta.  Baron  Yon  Buch,  however,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Canary 
Uuds,  and  volcanic  phenomena  m  general,  has  declared  his  opinion 
tint  the  erone  and  crater  of  Monte  Nuovo  were  formed,  not  in  the  man- 
Bflr  ibore  described,  but  by  the  upheaval  of  solid  beds  of  white  tuff, 
wUchwere  previously  horizontal,  but  which  were  pushed  up  in  1538, 
•0  as  to  dip  away  in  all  directions  from  the  centre,  with  the  same  incli- 
■tkn  Bs  the  sloping  surface  of  the  cone  itself.  "  It  is  an  error,"  he 
«J«,  "to  ima^ne  that  thb  hill  was  formed  by  eruption,  or  by  the  ejec- 
tion of  pumice,  scorise,  and  other  incoherent  matter ;  for  the  solid  beds 
of  npraked  tuff  are  visible  all  round  the  crater,  and  it  is  merely  the  su- 
pvftaal  covering  of  the  cone  which  is  made  up  of  ejected  scoriae."* 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  M.  Dufr^noy  has  cited  a  passage  from 

•ta  works  of  Porao,  a  celebrated  physician  of  that  period,  to  prove 

^  in  1638  the  ground  where  Monte  Nuovo  stands  was  pushed  up  m 

fc  form  of  a  great  bubble  or  blister,  which  on  bursting,  gave  origin  to 

*•  present  deep  crater.    Porzio,  says,  "  that  after  two  days  and  nights 

J^  violent  eiarthquakes,  the  sea  retired  for  nearly  200  yards ;  so  that  the 

'''(''ItttaQtB  could  collect  great  numbers  of  fish  on  this  part  of  the 

"••^  and  see  some  springs  of  fresh  water  which  rose  up  there.     At 

*"Ktti,  on  the  third  day  of  the  calends  of  October  (September  29),  they 

J*^  •  large  tract  of  ground  intervening  between  the  foot  of  Monte  Bar- 

"•"^  and  part  of  the  sea,  near  the  Lake  Avemus,  rise,  and  suddenly 

J^'Mne  the  form  of  an  incipient  hill ;  and  at  two  o'clock  at  night,  this 

^P  of  earth,  opening  as  it  were  its  mouth,  vomited,  with  a  loud  noise, 

^•^cs,  pumice-stones,  and  ashcs."t 

®o  late  as  the  year  1846  a  fourth  manuscript  (written  immediately 
^**ff  the  eruption)  was  discovered  and  published  in  Germany.  It  was 
^*^eii  in  1638  by  Francesco  del  Nero, J  who  mentions  the  drying  up 
^  tbe  bed  of  the  sea  near  Puzzuoli,  which  enabled  the  inhabitants  of 
r^  town  to  carry  off  loads  of  fish.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
"%  oC  the  29th  September,  the  earth  sunk  down  about  14  feet  in  that 
place  where  the  volcanic  orifice  now  appears,  and  there  issued  forth  a 
t"*^  stream  of  water,  at  first  cold,  and  afterwards  tepid.  At  noon,  on 
r*®  Bame  day,  the  earth  began  to  swell  up  in  the  same  spot  where  it 
^^  Bonk  down  14  feet,  so  as  to  form  a  hill.     About  this  time  fire 

?    1*.347.    Pari*.  1886. 
^T  **  Hagnos  terrte  tractus,  qui  inter  radices  montis,  qaem  Barhanim  incolas  ap 
jJ?*J^*»  et  mare  jaxta  Avemam  jacet,  sese  erigere  videhatur,  et  mentis  BuhiU 
"til  figuram  imitarl    Eo  ipso  die  horft  noctis  IL,  iste  tcnriB  cumulus,  apertt 
ore,  magno  cum  fremitu,  magnos  ignes  evomuit ;  pumiccsque,  et  lapide^ 


Y^^r^  figuram  imitarl  £o  ipso  die  hor&  noctis  II,  iste  terrflB  cumulus,  aperti 
<>|^^5*~*  <^f  magno  cum  fremitu,  magnos  ignes  evomuit ;  pumiccsque,  et  lapide^ 
JS?J*«9ue." — Porzio,  Opera  Omnis,  Medici^  Phil.,  et  Mathemat^  jn  unum  coilecta 


ttted  by  Dufr^noy,  M^m.  pour  senrir  k  une  Description  O^ologique  de  li 

±  Tat.*®™*  '^"  ?■  ^^*- 
|^^^»  Keues  Jahr  Buch  for  1846,  and  a  translation  in  the  Quarterly  Jonra  oi 

-^^-  ^■-*,  Soa  for  1847,  vol  iil  p.  20,  Memoirs. 
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issued  forth,  and  gave  rise  to  the  great  gulf,  **  with  such  a  force,  nc 
and  shining  light,  that  I,  who  was  standing  in  my  garden,  wm  aei 
with  terror.  Forty  minates  afterwards,  although  unwell,  I  got  npc 
neighboring  height,  from  which  I  saw  all  that  took  place,  and  hj 
troth  it  was  a  splendid  fire,  that  threw  up  for  a  long  time  nmeh  ei 
and  many  stones,  which  fell  back  again  all  round  the  gulf,  in  a  Min 
cle  of  from  one  to  three  bow-shots  in  diameter,  and,  filling  up  pai 
the  sea,  formed  a  hill  nearly  of  the  height  of  Monte  Morello.  Ma 
of  earth  and  stones,  as  large  as  an  ox,  were  shot  up  from  the  fievy  ] 
into  the  air,  to  a  height  which  I  estimate  at  a  mile  and  a  halil  "W 
they  descended,  some  were  dry,  others  in  a  soft  muddy  state." 
concludes  by  aUuding  again  to  the  sinking  of  the  ground,  and  die  eh 
tion  of  it  which  followed,  and  says  that  to  him  it  was  inconceifable  1 
such  a  mass  of  stones  and  ashes  could  have  been  poured  forth  fitMa 
gulf.  He  also  refers  to  the  account  which  Porzio  was  to  draw  up 
the  Viceroy.  • 

On  comparing  these  four  accounts,  recorded  by  eye-witnessei,  tl 
appears  to  be  no  real  discrepancy  between  them.  It  seems  dear  1 
the  ground  first  sunk  down  14  feet  on  the  site  of  the  future  volei 
and  after  having  subsided  it  was  again  propelled  upwards  by  the  1 
mingled  with  steam  and  gases,  which  were  about  to  burst  forth.  « 
of  red-hot  lava,  fragments  of  fractured  rock,  and  occasionally  mod  ei 
posed  of  a  mixture  of  pumice,  tuff,  and  sea- water,  were  hurled  into 
air.  Some  of  the  blocks  of  stone  were  very  large,  leading  us  to  b 
that  the  ground  which  sank  and  rose  again  was  much  shattered 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  elastic  vapors.  The  whole  hill  was  not  fonnei 
once,  but  by  an  intermittent  action  extending  over  a  week  or  more. 
seems  that  the  chasm  opened  between  Tripergola  and  the  baths  k 
suburbs,  and  that  the  ejected  materials  fell  and  buried  that  small  to 
A  considerable  part,  however,  of  the  hill  was  formed  in  less  t 
twenty-four  hours,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  on  a  smaller  scale 
mud  cones  of  the  air  volcanoes  are  produced,  with  a  cavity  in  the  n 
die.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the  pumiceous  ma* 
so  thrown  out,  may  have  set  into  a  kind  of  stone  on  drying,  y»i 
some  cements,  composed  of  volcanic  ashes,  are  known  to  oonsdBii 
with  facility. 

I  am  informed  that  Baron  Yon  Buch  discovered  some  marine  A 
of  existing  species,  such  as  occur  fossil  in  the  tuff  of  the  neighboria^ 
m  beds  exposed  low  down  in  the  walls  of  the  crater  of  Monte  Nim* 
These  may  have  been  ejected  in  the  mud  mixed  with  sea-water  wl 
was  cast  out  of  the  boiling  gulf ;  or,  as  Signor  Arcangelo  Scaoehi 
suggested,*  they  may  have  been  derived  from  the  older  tnf^  irl 
contains  marine  shells  of  recent  species.  The  same  observer  rem 
that  Porao's  account  upon  the  whole  corroborates  the  doctrine  of 
cone  havmg  been  formed  by  eruption,  in  proof  of  which  he 

*  Menu  Hoy.  Acad.  Nap.  1849. 
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foBowing  passage : — "  But  what  was  truly  astonisbingy  a  hill  of  pumice- 
rinei  and  ashes  was  heaped  up  round  the  gulf  to  the  height  of  a  mile 
■  tangle  night"*  Signer  Scacchi  also  adds  that  the  ancient  temple 
of  ApoDo,  now  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Nuovo,  and  the  walls  of  which 
itOl  Tetain  their  perfect  perpendicularity,  could  not  possibly  have  main- 
tfloed  that  position  had  the  cone  of  Monte  Nnovo  r^ly  been  the  result 
of  iplieaval. 

TMpeigolA  was  much  freqirented  as  a  watering-place,  and  contained 
a  hoqiital  for  those  who  resorted  there  for  the  b^efit  of  the  thermal 
ifriDgi;  and  it  appears  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  three  inns  in  the 
priadpal  street.  Had  Porzio  stated  that  any  of  these  buildings,  or  the 
nua  of  them,  were  seen  by  himself  or  others  raised  up  above  the  plain, 
Aiiwrt  time  before  the  first  eruption,  so  as  to  stand  on  the  summit  or 
■lope  of  a  newly-raised  hillock,  we  might  have  been  compelled,  by  so 
*rani8tantial  a  narrative,  to  adopt  M.  Dufr^noy's  interpretation. 

Bit  in  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  we  must  appeal  to  the  crater 

Mf,  where  we  behold  a  section  of  the  whole  mountain,  without  being 

A  to  detect  any  original  nucleus  of  upheaved  rock  distinct  from  the 

^\  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  mass  is  similar  throughout  in  composi- 

^  and  the  cone  very  symmetrical  in  form  ;  nor  are  there  any  clefts, 

iKh  Bm  might  be  looked  for,  as  the  effect  of  the  sudden  upthrow  of 

••wf  maaaes.     M.  C.  Prevost  has  well  remarked,  that  if  beds  of  solid 

■d  non-elastic  materials  had  yielded  to  a  violent  pressure  directed  from 

Wow  upward,  we  should  find  not  simply  a  deep  empty  cavity,  but  an 

■'Bgular  opening,  where  many  rents  con- 

"^fged ;  and  these  rents  would  be  now  ^^  ^ 

■wn  breaking  through  the  walls  of  the 

^"^w*,  widening  as  they  approach   the 

«f»*Pe.    (See  Fig.  44,  a,  b.)\    Not  a 

*"gJo  fissure  of  this  kind  is  observable  in 

«  interior  of  Monte  Nuovo,  where  the 

^■^  of  the  crater  are  continuous  and  en- 

■• ;  nor  are  there  any  dikes  implying  that 

'**•  iad  existed,  which  were  afterwards  filled  with  lava  or  other  matter. 

^  has  moreover  been  often  urged  by  Von  Buch,  De  Beaumont,  and 

*°^  who  ascribe  the  conical  form  of  volcanoes  chiefly  to  upheaval 

^^  Ijelow,  that  in  such  mountains  there  are  a  great  number  of  deep 

"**  aiid  ravines,  which  diverge  on  all  sides  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 

r*J  'Jear  the  central  axis  to  the  circumference  or  base  of  the  cone,  as 

■«•  case  of  Palma,  Cantal,  and  Teneriffe.     Yet  the  entire  absence  of 

^^  ^Vergent  fissures  or  ravines,  in  such  cases  as  Monte  Nuovo,  Somma» 

^**0a,  18  passed  by  unnoticed,  and  appears  to  have  raised  in  their 

^^  no  objection  to  their  favorite  theory. 

^»  indeed,  admitted  by  M,  Dufr^noy  that  there  arc  some  facts 

l{|^^*«ramqu(Kl  omnem  saperat  admirationem,  mons  circum  earn  voraginem 
I^K^niieibiii  et  cincere  pltuquiim  milie  paBsuum  altitudine  ud&  nocte  oongestui 
lT*^*^*  t  M6m.  de  la  Soc.  Gdol  de  France,  torn,  ii  p.  91. 
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which  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his  own  view  of  Portions  lec 
ord.  Thus,  for  example,  there  are  certain  Roman  monumentB  mt  tb 
base  of  Monte  Nuovo,  and  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Ayemus,  such  m  th 
temples  of  Apollo  (before  mentioned)  and  Pluto,  which  do  not  seem  t 
have  suffered  in  the  least  degree  by  the  supposed  upheaval.  '*Th 
walls  which  still  exist  have  preserved  their  vertical  position,  and  tli 
vaults  are  in  the  same  state  as  other  monuments  on  the  shores  of  Hi 
Bay  of  Baise.  The  long  gallery  which  Ibd  to  the  Sibyl's  Cave,-  on  it 
other  side  of  Lake  Avemus,  has  in  like  manner  escaped  injury,  tlie  rw 
of  the  gallery  remaining  perfectly  horizontal,  the  only  change  being  th 
the  soil  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  Sibyl  gave  out  her  oracles  is  aa 
covered  by  a  few  inches  of  water,  which  merely  indicates  a  sl^ht  alt« 
ation  in  the  level  of  Lake  Avemus."*  On  the  supposition,  Umb,  tk 
pre-existing  beds  of  pumiceous  tuff  wei*e  upraised  in  1538,  so  as  to  fen 
Monte  Nuovo,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  perfectly  undisturbed  stai 
of  the  contiguous  soil  on  which  these  ancient  monuments  stand,  k  ym 
different  from  what  might  have  been  expected. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  "  Volcanic  Islands,"  has  described  several  ontel 
form  hills  in  the  Galapagos  Archipelago  as  composed  of  tuff  which  hi 
evidently  flowed  like  mud,  and  yet  on  consolidating  has  preserred  i 
inclination  of  twenty  and  even  thirty  degrees.  The  tuff  does  not  fold  i 
continuous  sheets  round  the  hills  as  would  have  happened  if  th^  hi 
been  formed  by  the  upheaval  of  horizontal  layers.  The  author  deseribi 
the  composition  of  the  tuff  as  very  similar  to  that  of  Monte  Nuoro^  an 
the  high  angles  at  which  the  beds  slope,  both  those  which  have  flowi 
and  those  which  have  fallen  in  the  form  of  ashes,  entirely  remoires  Q 
difficulty  supposed  by  M.  Dufr^noy  to  exist  in  regard  to  the  dope 
Monte  Nuovo,  where  it  exceeds  an  angle  of  18°  to  20^, ^  Mr.  Dan 
also,  in  his  account  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,^  shows  that  in  the  "dnd 
cones"  of  that  region,  the  strata  have  an  original  inclination  of  befew» 
35°  and  40^,  while  in  the  **  tufa  cones"  formed  near  the  sea,  the  be 
slope  at  about  an  angle  of  30°.  The  same  naturalist  also  obserred 
the  Samoan  or  Navigator  Islands  in  Polynesia,  that  fragments  of  fre 
coral  had  been  thrown  up  together  with  volcanic  matter  to  the  heighfe 
200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  cones  of  tufa.g 

I  shall  again  revert  to  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  volcanic  cones 
upheaval,  when  speaking  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  Santorin,  and  shall  i» 
merely  add,  that,  in  1638,  the  whole  coast^  from  Monte  Nuovo  to  ^ 
yond  Puzzuoli,  was  upraised  to  the  height  of  many  feet  above  the  "V 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  since  retained  the  greater  part  of 
elevation  then  acquired.  The  proofs  of  these  remarkable  changes 
level  will  be  considered  at  length  when  the  phenomena  of  the  temidLc 
Serapis  are  described.) 

*  Dufr6noy,  Mem,  pour  servir,  Ac.  p.  277. 

+  Darwia'8  Volcanic  Islands,  106,  note. 

I  Oedogy  of  the  American  Exploring  Expedition,  in  1 888-1 64S;  pi  ML 

g  Ibid.  p.  828  I  See  chap.  29. 
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Vobmoei  of  the  Phle^raan  Fields, — Immediately  adjoining  Monte 
NwMfo  B  the  larger  volcanic  cone  of  Monte  Barbaro  (2,  fig.  43,  p.  867), 
CIm  "  Gaums  inanis"  of  Juvenal — an  appellation  given  to  it  probably 
bom  iti  deep  circular  crater,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  diameter.  Large 
ti  ■  this  cone,  it  was  probably  produced  by  a  single  eruption ;  and  it 
iom  not,  perhaps,  exceed  in  magnitude  some  of  the  largest  of  those 
finMd  in  Iscbia,  within  the  historical  era.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of 
tufa  like  Monte  Nuovo,  stratified  conformably  to  its  conical 
This  hill  was  once  very  celebrated  for  its  wines,  and  is  still 
coicnd  with  vineyards ;  but  when  the  vine  is  not  in  leaf  it  has  a  sterile 
mNnuce,  and,  late  in  the  year,  when  seen  from  the  beautiful  Bay  of 
bJB,  it  often  contrasts  so  strongly  in  verdure  with  Monte  Nuovo,  which 
iialwtji  clothed  with  arbutus,  myrtle,  and  other  wild  evergreens,  that 
iMnnger  might  well  imagine  the  cone  of  older  date  to  be  thct  thrown 
ip  it  Ae  sixteenth  century.* 

There  ii  nothing,  indeed,  so  calculated  to  instruct  ^he  geologist  as 
As  Mriking  manner  in  which  the  recent  volcanic  hills  of  Ischia,  and 
te  now  under  consideration,  blend  with  the  surrounding  landscape. 
KotUng  seems  wanting  or  redundant ;  every  part  of  the  picture  is  in 
^  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest,  that  the  whole  has  the  appearance 
tf  bvii^  been  called  into  existence  by  a  single  effort  of  creative  power. 
Tctwhat  other  result  could  we  have  anticipated  if  nature  has  ever  been 
SOiened  by  the  same  laws  ?    Each  new  mountain  thrown  up — each 
■8»  tnet  of  land  raised  or  depressed  by  earthquakes — should  be  in 
P^Act  accordance  with  those  previously  formed,  if  the  entire  configura- 
tor of  the  surface  bus  been  due  to  a  long  series  of  similar  disturbances. 
Were  it  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the  dry  land  originated  simulta- 
'''^^ttly  in  its  present  state,  at  some  era  of  paroxysmal  convulsion,  and 
*^  sddiuons  were  afterwards  made  slowly  and  successively  during  a 
P^^W  d  comparative  repose  ;  then,  indeed,  there  might  be  reason  to 
^'P^t  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  between  the  signs  of  the  ancient 
^  modem  changes.     But  the  very  continuity  of  the  plan,  and  the 
j^^^t  identity  of  the  causes,  are  to  many  a  source  of  deception  ;  since 
J  Ittodueing  a  unity  of  effect,  they  lead  them  to  exaggerate  the  energy 
^  ^  agents  which  operated  in  the  earlier  ages.     In  the  absence  of  all 
T^^rical  information,  they  are  as  unable  to  separate  the  dates  of  the 
t!^  of  different  portions  of  oiu*  continents,  as  the  stranger  is  to  deter- 
f?*^^  by  their  physical  features  alone,  the  distinct  ages  of  Monte  Nuovo, 
^?te  Barbara,  Astroni,  and  the  Solfatara. 

.  -HiQ  yggt  scale  and  violence  of  the  volcanic  operations  in  Campania, 
1^^^  olden  time,  has  been  a  theme  of  declamation,  and  has  been  con- 
^^^^  with  the  comparative  state  of  quiescence  of  this  delightful  region 
^  ^«  modem  era.  Instead  of  inferring,  from  analogy,  that  the  ancient 
^^vius  was  always  at  rest  when  the  craters  of  the  Phlcgraean  Fields 

^^amiltoo  (writing  in  17*10)  saja,  "the  new  mountain  produces  bm  yet  but  a 
^tender  Tegetatton." — Campt  Phlegrsi,  p.  69.  This  remark  was  no  longer 
•*-"   when  I  saw  it,  in  1828. 
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were  burning — ^that  each  cone  rose  in  succession,— and  that  many  years, 
and  often  centuries,  of  repose  intervened  between  different  eruptions, — 
geologists  seem  to  have  generally  conjectured  that  the  whole  group 
sprung  up  from  the  ground  at  once,  like  the  soldiers  of  Cadmus  when 
he  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth.  As  well  might  they  endeavor  to  persuade 
us  that  on  these  Phlegrsean  Fields,  as  the  poets  feigned,  the  giants 
warred  with  Jove,  ere  yet  the  puny  race  of  mortals  were  in  being. 

Modem  eruptions  of  V&tuvius. — For  nearly  a  century  after  the  birth 
of  Monte  Nuovo,  Vesuvius  continued  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  There 
had  been  no  violent  eruption  for  492  years ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
crater  was  then  exactly  in  the  condition  of  the  present  extinct  Yokaao 
of  Astroni,  near  Naples.  Bracini,  who  visited  Vesuvius  not  long  before 
the  eruption  of  1631,  gives  the  following  interesting  descriptioa  <^  the 
interior : — "  The  crater  was  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  about  a 
thousand  paces  deep :  its  sides  were  covered  with  brusl'wood^  and  at 
the  bottom  there  was  a  plain  on  which  cattle  grazed.  In  the  woody 
parts  wild  boars  frequently  harbored.  In  one  part  of  the  plain,  corend 
with  ashes,  were  three  small  pools,  one  filled  with  hot  and  bitter  water, 
another  salter  than  the  sea,  and  a  third  hot,  but  tasteless."*  But  at 
length  these  forests  and  grassy  pluns  were  consumed,  being  suddenly 
blown  into  the  air,  and  their  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds.  In  Deeem* 
her,  1631,  seven  streams  of  lava  poured  at  once  from  the  crater,  and 
overflowed  several  villages,  on  the  flanks  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
tain.  Resina,  partly  built  over  the  ancient  site  of  Herculanenm, 
consumed  by  the  fiery  torrent.  Great  floods  of  mud  were  as 
tive  as  the  lava  itself, — no  uncommon  occurrence  during  these 
phes ;  for  such  is  the  violence  of  rains  produced  by  the  evolutions 
aqueous  vapor,  that  torrents  of  water  descend  the  cone,  and 
charged  with  impalpable  volcanic  dust,  and  rolling  along  looae 
acquire  sufficient  consistency  to  deserve  their  ordinary  appeUation 
"  aqueous  lavas." 

A  brief  period  of  repose  ensued,  which  lasted  only  until  the  yea 
1666,  from  which  time  to  the  present  there  has  been  a  constant 
of  eruptions,  with  rarely  an  interval  of  rest  exceeding  ten  yean. 
ing  these  three  centuries,  no  irregular  volcanic  agency  has 
other  points  in  this  district.     Brieslak  remarked,  that  such 
convulsions  had  occurred  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  in  every  second 
as,  for  example,  the  eruption  of  the  Solfatara,  in  the  twelfth ;  of 
lava  of  Arso,  in  Ischia,  in  the  fourteenth ;  and  of  Monte  Nuovo  in 
sixteenth ;  but  the  eighteenth  has  formed  an  exception  to  this  role, 
this  seems  accounted  for  by  the  unprecedented  number  of  eruptions 
Vesuvius  during  that  period ;  whereas,  when  the  new  vents 
there  had  always  been,  as  we  have  seen,  a  long  intermittence  of 
in  the  principal  volcano. 

*  Hamilton's  Campi  Phlegraei,  folio,  vol  L  p.  62 ;  and  Briealak, 
.  IX  18S. 
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VOLCANIC  DISTRICT  OF  NAPLES — Continued, 

I  and  structure  of  the  cone  of  YesuTiua — ^Fluidity  and  motion  of  lava^ 
BftM— AlluYiums  called  "aqueous  lavas" — Origin  and  composition  of  th« 
inatter  enveloping  Herculancum  and  Pompeii — Condition  and  contents  of  the 
imried  cities — Small  number  of  8kcletons--State  of  presoryation  of  animal  and 
Tcgetable  substances — Rolls  of  papyrus — Stabii)B-~Tcrre  del  Qreco— Conclud- 
ii^  remarks  on  the  Campanian  volcanoes. 

Shrueture  of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius. — Between  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
tth  century  and  the  year  1822,  the  great  crater  of  ^  esuvius  had  been 
gudually  filled  by  lava  boiling  up  from  below,  and  by  scorioo  falling 
^QOi  the  explosions  of  minor  mouths  which  were  formed  at  intervals  on 
ili  bottom  and  sides.     In  place  of  a  regular  cavity,  therefore,  there 
mm  a  rough  and  rocky  plain,  covered  with  blocks  of  lava  and  scorioD, 
and  cut  by  numerous  fissures,  from  which  clouds  of  vapor  were  evolved. 
Bat  this  state  of  things  was  totally  changed  by  the  eruption  of  Octo- 
ber, 1822,  when  violent  explosions,  during  the  space  of  more  than 
twenty  days,  broke  up  and  threw  out  all  this  accumulated  mass,  so  as 
to  leave  an  immense  gulf  or  chasm,  of  an  irregular,  but  somewhat  ellip- 
tieal  shape,  about  three  miles  in  circumference  when  measured  along 
the  rery  sinuous  and  irregular  line  of  its  extreme  margin,  but  somewhat 
kii  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  its  longest  diameter,  which  was  di- 
neted  from  N.  E,  to  8.  W.*    The  depth  of  this  tremendous  abyss  has 
been  yariously  estimated  ;  for  from  the  hour  of  its  formation  it  increased 
dlQy  by  the  dilapidation  of  its  sides.     It  measured,  at  first,  according 
to  the  account  of  some  authors,  two  thousand  feet  in  depth  from  the 
^^treme  part  of  the  existing  summit  ;f  but  Mr.  Scrope,  when  he  saw  it, 
<0(m  after  the  eruption,  estimated  its  depth  at  less  than  half  that 
^Kaoiuit.     More  than  eight  hundred  feet  of  the  cone  was  carried  away 
by  the  explosions,  so  that  the  mountain  was  reduced  in  height  from 
^bout  4200  to  3400  feet.^ 

As  we  ascend  the  sloping  sides,  the  volcano  appears  a  mass  of  loose 
^^dateriala — a  mere  heap  of  rubbish,  thrown  together  without  the  slight- 
est order ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  brim  of  the  crater,  and  obtaining  a 
'View  of  the  interior,  we  are  agreeably  surprised  to  discover  that  the 
^conformation  of  the  whole  displays  in  every  part  the  most  perfect  sym- 
^uetiy  and  arrangement.  The  materials  are  disposed  in  regular  strata, 
^%ht]y  undulating,  appearing,  when  viewed  in  front,  to  be  disposed  in 
laorizontal  planes.    But,  as  we  make  the  circuit  of  the  edge  of  the  era- 

*  Account  of  the  Eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  October,  1822,  by  G.  P.  Scrope,  Esq., 
Joarn.  of  ScL  Ac  vol  zv.  p.  176. 

t  Mr.  Forbes,  Account  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  Edin.  Journ.  of  Scl  Xa  xviil  p.  19& 

tlbid.p  194. 
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ter,  and  observe  the  cliffs  by  which  it  is  encircled  projecting  or  i 
in  salient  or  retiring  angles,  we  behold  transverse  sections  of  the  ( 
of  lava  and  beds  of  sand  and  scoriae,  and  recognize  their  true  dip.  We 
then  discover  that  they  incline^  outwards  from  the  axis  of  the  cone,  ai 
angles  varying  from  30^  to  40^.  The  whole  cone,  in  fact,  is  composed 
of  a  number  of  concentric  coatings  of  alternating  lavas,  sand,  and  aecH 
rise.  Every  shower  of  ashes  which  has  fallen  from  above,  and  ewerj 
stream  of  lava  descending  from  the  lips  of  the  crater,  have  confonned 
to  the  outward  surface  of  the  hill,  so  that  one  conical  envelope  may  be 
said  to  have  been  successively  folded  round  another,  until  the  aggrega- 
tion of  the  whole  mountain  was  completed.  The  marked  sepaiation 
into  distinct  beds  results  from  the  different  colors  and  degrees  of  ooane- 
ness  in  the  sands,  scoriae,  and  lava,  and  the  alternation  of  these  with 
each  other.  '  The  greatest  difficulty,  on  the  first  view,  is  to  coneem 
how  so  much  regularity  can  be  produced,  notwithstanding  the  mieqnl 
distribution  of  sand  and  scoriae,  driven  by  prevailing  winds  in  partiealar 
eruptions,  and  the  small  breadth  of'  each  sheet  of  lava  as  it  first  flours 
out  from  the  crater. 

But,  on  a  closer  examination,  we  find  that  the  appearance  of  extreme 
uniformity  is  delusive  ;  for  when  a  number  of  beds  thin  out  gradoally, 
and  at  different  points,  the  eye  does  not  Without  difficulty  reooguae 
the  termination  of  any  one  stratum,  but  usually  supposes  it  contiimoitt 
with  some  other,  which  at  a  short  distance  may  lie  precisely  m  the 
same  plane.  The  slight  undulations,  moreover,  produced  by  inequali- 
ties on  the  sides  of  the  hill  on  which  the  successive  layers  were 
moulded,  assist  the  deception.  As  countless  beds  of  sand  and  aeoritt 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  mass,  these  may  sometimeB 
mantle  continuously  round  the  whole  cone  ;  and  even  lava  streams  may 
be  of  considerable  breadth  when  first  they  overflow,  and  since,  in  aome 
eruptions,  a  considerable  part  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  cone  bnaka 
down  at  once,  may  form  a  sheet  extending  as  far  as  the  space  wfaieh 
the  eye  usually  takes  in,  in  a  single  section. 

The  high  mclination  of  some  of  the  beds,  and  the  firm  union  of  the 
particles  even  where  there  is  evidently  no  cement,  is  another 
feature  in  the  volcanic  tuffs  and  breccias,  which  seems  at  first  not } 
easy  of  explanation.  But  the  last  great  eruption  afforded  ample  iDi» 
tration  of  the  manner  in  which  these  strata  are  formed.  Fragmenta  id 
lava,  scoriae,  pumice,  and  sand,  when  they  fall  at  slight  distances  from  the 
summit,  are  only  half  cooled  down  from  a  state  of  fusion,  and  are  after- 
wards acted  upon  by  the  heat  from  within,  and  by  fumeroles  orsmall 
crevices  in  the  cone  through  which  hot  vapors  are  disengaged.  Thm 
heated,  the  ejected  fragments  cohere  together  strongly ;  and  the  whole 
mass  acquires  such  consistency  in  a  few  days,  that  fragments  cannot  be 
detached  without  a  smart  blow  of  the  hammer.  At  the  same  time  i 
and  scoriae,  ejected  to  a  greater  distance,  remain  incoherent.* 

*  Monticelli  and  Covelli,  Storia  di  Fenoa  del  Vcsuy.  en  1821-f8i 
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Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  description  of  the  eruption  of  1779, 
— 3f  that  jets  of  liquid  lava,  mixed  with  stones  and  scorise,  were  thrown 
up  to  the  height  of  at  least  ten  thousand  feet,  having  the  appearance  of 
a  column  of  fire.*  Some  of  these  were  directed  by  the  winds  towards 
Ottajano,  and  some  of  them  falling  almost  perpendicularly,  still  red-hot 
and.  liquid,  on  Vesuvius,  covered  its  whole  cone,  part  of  the  mountain 
of  Somma,  and  the  valley  between  them.  The  falling  matter  being 
nearly  as  vividly  inflamed  as  .that  which  was  continually  issuing  fresh 
from  the  crater,  formed  with  it  one  complete  body  of  fire,  whibh  could 
not  be  less  than  two  miles  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  of  the  extraordi- 
nary height  above  mentioned,  casting  a  heat  to  the  distance  of  at  least 
alx  miles  round  it.  Dr.  Clarke,  also,  in  his  account  of  the  eruption  of 
1708,  says  that  millions  of  red-hot  stones  were  shot  into  the  air  full 
hmlf  the  height  of  the  cone  itself,  and  then  bending,  fell  all  round  in  a 
fine  arch.  On  another  occasion  he  says  that,  as  they  fell,  they  covered 
■■^n-Tly  half  the  cone  with  fire. 

^Flie  same  author  has  also  described  the  different  appearance  of  the 

1a v^  at  its  source,  and  at  some  distance  from  it,  when  it  had  descended 

nito   the  plains  below.     At  the  point  where  it  issued,  in  1793,  from  an 

•'ol^ed  chasm  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  the  vivid  torrent  rushed 

^^^  the  velocity  of  a  flood.     It  was  in  perfect  fusion,  unattended  with 

^^3^    teoria)  on  its  surface,  or  any  gross  materials  not  in  a  state  of  com- 

Pte"tic  solution.     It  flowed  with  the  translucency  of  honey,  "  in  regular 

^■^•^^inels,  cut  finer  than  art  can  imitate,  and  glowing  with  all  the  splen- 

*^^**    of  the  sun." — "  Sir  William  Hamilton,"  he  continues,  "  had  con- 

r^^^'V^  that  no  stones  thrown  upon  a  current  of  lava  would  make  any 

-^^l^ression.     I  was  soon  convinced  of  the  contrary.     Light  bodies, 

^^^^Bcd,  of  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  pounds'  weight,  made  little  or  no  im- 

^^^^wion  even  at  the  source ;  but  bodies  of  sixty,  seventy,  and  eighty 

S^^^^ands  were  seen  to  form  a  kind  of  bed  on  the  surface  of  the  lava,  and 

^J^^t  away  with  it.     A  stone  of  three  hundred  weight,  that  had  been 

^.^-^^own  out  by  the  crater,  lay  near  the  source  of  the  current  of  lava :  I 

^^i«ed  it  upon  one  end,  and  then  let  it  fall  in  upon  the  liquid  lava ; 

,^j  ^en  it  gradually  sunk  beneath  the  surface,  and  disappeared.     If  I 

^^"S^ed  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  it  acted  upon  the  lava,  I  should 

^^^y  that  it  was  like  a  loaf  of  bread  thrown  into  a  bowl  of  very  thick 

^^>ney,  which  gradually  involves  itself  in  the  heavy  liquid,  and  then 

^M^wly  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

**  The  lava,  at  a  small  distance  from  its  source,  acquires  a  darker  tint 

^poo  Its  surface,  is  less  easily  acted  upon,  and,  as  the  stream  widens, 

^^e  surface,  having  lost  its  state  of  perfect  solution,  grows  harder  and 

^Xarder,  and  cracks  into  innumerable  fragments  of  very  porous  matter, 

^^  which  they  give  the  name  of  scoriae,  and  the  appearance  of  which 

^^as  led  many  to  suppose  that  it  proceeded  thus  from  the  mountain. 

"nicre  is,  however,  no  truth  in  this.     All  lava,  at  its  first  exit  from  its 

*  Campi  PhlegneL 
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native  volcano,  flows  out  in  a  liquid  state,  and  all  equally  Id  fndon. 
The  appearance  of  the  scoriae  is  to  be  attributed  only  to  the  actioo  of 
the  external  air,  and  not  to  any  difference  in  the  materials  which  com- 
pose it,  since  any  lava  whatever,  separated  from  its  channel,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  external  air,  immediately  cracks,  becomes 
porous,  and  alters  its  form.  As  we  proceeded  downwards,  this  became 
more  and  more  evident ;  and  the  same  lava  which  at  its  original  aoorcc 
flowed  in  perfect  solution,  undivided,  and  free  from  incumbranoei  d 
any  kind,  a  little  farther  down  had  its  surface  loaded  with  soorks  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  upon  its  arrival  at  the  bottom  of  the  mouotaiD, 
the  whole  current  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  heap  of  unconnected 
cinders  from  an  iron-foundry."  In  another  place  he  says  that "  the  rifcn 
of  lava  in  the  plain  resembled  a  vast  heap  of  cmders,  or  the  acom  ol 
an  iron-foundry,  roUmg  slowly  along,  and  falling  with  a  rattliii^  noise 
over  one  another."*  Yon  Buch,  who  was  in  company  with  MM.  de 
Humboldt  and  Gay-Lussac,  describes  the  lava  of  1805  (the  moat  fluid 
on  record)  as  shooting  suddenly  before  their  eyes  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  cone  in  one  single  instant.  Professor  J.  D.  Forbes  remaika  that 
the  length  of  the  slope  of  the  cone  proper  being  about  1300  feet,  tiiis 
motion  must  correspond  to  a  velocity  of  many  himdred  feet  in  a  few 
seconds,  without  interpreting  Yon  Buch's  expression  literally.  The 
same  lava,  when  it  reached  the  level  road  at  Torre  del  Greco,  moved  at 
the  rate  of  only  eighteen  inches  per  minute,  or  three-tenths  of  an  inch 
per  second.f  '*  Although  common  lava,"  observes  Professor  Forbes, 
"  is  nearly  ap.  liquid  as  melted  iron,  when  it  issues  from  the  orifice  of  tbe 
«rater,  its  fluiiHty  rapidly  diminishes,  and  as  it  becomes  more  and  more 
burdened  by  the  consolidated  slag  through  which  it  has  to  force  its 
way,  its  velocity  of  motion  diminishes  in  an  almost  inconceivable  degree; 
and  at  length,  when  it  ceases  to  present  the  slightest  external  tmce  of 
fluidity,  its  movement  can  only  be  ascertained  by  careful  and  repeated 
observations,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  glacier. "{ 

It  appears  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  lava  varies 
conaderably  at  different  periods  of  the  same  eruption,  as  in  that  of 
Yesuvius  in  1819  and  1820,  when  Sir  H.  Davy  remarked  diflhrent 
degrees  of  vividness  in  the  white  heat  at  the  point  where  the  lava 
originated.§ 

When  the  expressions  "flame"  and  "smoke"  are  used  in  describing 
volcanic  appearances,  they  must  generally  be  understood  in  a  fignrative 
sense.  We  are  informed,  indeed,  by  M.  Abich,  that  he  distinc^y  aaw, 
in  the  eruption  of  Yesuvius  in  1834,  the  flame  of  burning  hydrogen  ;| 
but  whafr  is  usually  mistaken  for  flame  consists  of  vapor  or  scoria^  and 
impalpable  dust  illuminated  by  that  vivid  light  which  is  emitted  from 
the  crater  below,  where  the  lava  is  said  to  glow  with  the  splendor  of 

•  Otter's  life  of  Dr.  Clarke.  f  ^^^  '^rane.  1848,  n,  IM. 

fibid.  ]>.  148.  §  Ibid  p.  241. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  G^l  de  France,  torn,  vil  p.  48 ;  and  Illiutratioiii  of  Ve> 
■avioB  and  Etna,  pi  8. 
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the  stmza.    The  cloads  of  apparent  smoke  are  formed  either  of  aqueous 
and  oiLlier  vapor,  or  of  finely  comminuted  scoriae. 

I^iMp^t  in  the  recent  cone,  how  formed, — ^The  inclined  strata  bc'Torc 

laet^tAoxied  which  dip  outwards  in  all  directions  from  the  aus  of  the 

cone  or  Vesuvius,  are  intersected  by  veins  or  dikes  of  compact  lava,  for 

"^^     Tv^ost  part  in  a  vertical  position.     In  1828  these  were  seen  to  be 

ano\^t  seven  in  number,  some  of  them  not  less  than  four  or  five  hundred 

i^eet  in  lieight,  and  thinning  out  before  they  reached  the  uppermost  part 

^r^    t^lxe   cone.     Being  harder  than  the  beds  through  which  they  pass, 

JP^V  liave  decomposed  less  rapidly,  and  therefore  stand  out  in  relief. 

-^^^^  I  visited  Vesuvius,  in  November,  1828,  I  was  prevented  from 

^•■^^^nding  into  the  crater  by  the  constant  ejections  then  thrown  out ; 

*^   "^l^at  I  got  sight  of  three  only  of  the  dikes';  but  Signor  Monticelli  had 

P^^'^^ously  had  drawings  made  of  the  whole,  which  he  showed  me.     The 

^jj^^^^^  which  I  saw  were  on  that  side  of  the  cone  which  is  encircled  by 

r^*^^«na.     The  eruption  before  mentioned,  of  1828,  began  in  March,  and 

™  ^^li.«  November  following  the  ejected  matter  had  filled  up  nearly  one- 

.^**Xl.of  the  deep  abyss  formed  at  the  close  of  the  eruption  of  1822.     In 

.  ^^'^^^mber  I  found  a  single  black  cone  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater  con- 

^^^*«^y  throwing  out  scoriae,  while  on  the  exterior  of  the  cone  I  ob- 

*^*"^-^d  the  lava  of  1822,  which  had  flowed  out  six  years  before,  not  yet 

^^^^^1,  and  still  evolving  much  heat  and  vapor  from  crevices. 

^Xoffinann,  in  1832,  saw  on  the  north  side  of  Vesuvius,  near  the 
P^^lc  called  Palo,  a  great  many  parallel  bands  of  lava,  some  from  six  to 
*  ^%^^  feet  thick,  alternating  with  scoriae  and  conglomerate.  These  beds, 
™^  ^ays,  were  cut  through  by  many  dikes,  some  of  them  five  feet  broad. 
^^^y  resemble  those  of  Somma,  the  stone  being  composed  of  grains  ot 
leuolte  and  augite.* 

^liere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dikes  above  mentioned  have  been 
P''"^Hluced  by  the  filling  up  of  open  fissures  with  liquid  lava ;  but  of  the 
^^^ti^  of  their  formation  we  know  nothing  farther  than  that  they  are  all 
•'*V>acquent  to  the  year  79,  and,  relatively  speaking,  that  they  are  more 
""^^^^icm  than  all  the  lavas  and  scoriae  which  they  intersect.  A  consid- 
^'^^l>le  number  of  the  upper  strata  are  not  traversed  by  them.  That  the 
?^*^liquakes,  which  almost  invariably  precede  eruptions,  occasion  rents 
JJ*  ^l^e  mass,  is  well  known  ;  and,  in  1822,  three  months  before  the  lava 
^■^^  out,  open  fissures,  evolving  hot  vapors,  were  numerous.  It  is 
^■^^•«'  that  such  rents  must  be  ejected  with  melted  matter  when  the  col- 
^'*****  of  lava  rises,  so  that  the  origin  of  the  dikes  is  easily  explained,  as 
***^  the  great  solidity  and  cystalline  nature  of  the  rock  composing  them, 
^«iob  has  been  formed  by  lava  cooling  slowly  under  great  pressure. 

*tt  has  been  suggested  that  the  frequent  rending  of  volcanic  cones 

^^>*a«jg  eruptions  may  be  connected  with  the  gradual  and  successive 

^Po^aval  of  the  whole  mass  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  the  incli- 

^^''^ioii  of  the  beds  composing  the  cone ;  and  in  accordance  with  the 

•  OeogUMt  Beobadrtongi^  Ab«  pi  182.    Berlin,  1889. 
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bypoiheaia  before  piopoeed  for  the  origin  of  MooteNvoro^  YomBrnt 
fiuppoBes  that  the  present  cone  of  YesaviaB  was  formed  in  llie  jmrf{f$. 
not  by  empticm,  but  Iby  npheaTaL  It  was  not  prodoeed  by  liA  je-^ 
peated  anperpoeition  of  ioori»  and  lava  east  oat  or  flowing  from  Mta&m 
tnl  source^  but  by  the  npfifluig  of  strata  previoosly  horiMotaL  ^  -Tkm 
entire  oone  rose  at  onc^  simh  as  we  now  see  it,  from  the  interior  and 
middle  of  Somma,  and  has  sinoe  recdvedno  acoessioa  of  beig1it»  b«l»iq» 
the  oontraiy,  has  ever  since  been  diminishingin  eleTataon.*  -i 

iilthottgh  I  consider  this  hypothesis  of  Yon  Booh  to  be  qoite  vnlidft*^ 
ble,  I  may  mention  some  fiskcts  which  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  fisifOt^ilL 
These  are  recorded  by  M.  Abich  in  his  aoooont  of  the  Yeswiaa 
.  tions  of  1888  and  1884,  a  work  iUnstrated  by  excellent 
the  Tolcanio  phenomena  wluch  he  witqjBssed;t  It  bppMrs  that^  Jailw 
year  1884,  the  great  crater  of  Yesuvins  had  been  filled  np  nesrij  ift  llw 
top  with  laya,  which  had  consolidated  and  fonoed.a  krel  and  i 
plam,  except  that  a  small  cone  thrown  np  by  the  ejection  of  i 
in  the  middle  of  it  like  an  island  m  a  lake.  At  length  this  plain  of  iavm 
was  broken  by  a  fissure  which  passed  from  N.  K  to  S.  W^  and  aloaig 
this  line  a  great  number  of  jodnute  cones  emitting  vapor  were . 
The  first  act  of  formation  of  these  minor  cones  is  said  to  1 
of  .a  partial  upheayal  of  beds  of  laya  previously  horisontal,  i 
had  been  rendered  flexible  by  the  heat  and  tension  of 
which,  rismg  from  below,  escaped  from  the  centre  of  each  new  \ 
cule.  There  would  be  considerable  analogy  between  this  mode  of  ori- 
gin and  that  ascribed  by  Yon  Buch  to  Yesuvius  and  Somma,  if  the 
dimensions  of  the  upraised  masses  were  not  on  so  different  a  scale,  and 
if  it  was  safe  to  reason  from  the  inflation  of  bladders  of  >ialf-fiised  lava, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  to  mountains  attaining  an  alli^ 
tude  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  having  their  component  strata  strsngth* 
ened  by  intersecting  dikes  of  solid  lava. 

At  the  same  time  M.  Abich  mentions,  that  when,  in  August,  1884, 
a  great  subsidence  took  place  in  the  platform  of  lava  within  the  great 
crater,  so  that  the  structure  of  the  central  cone  was  Isid  open,  it  was 
seen  to  have  been  evidently  formed,  not  by  uj^eaval,  but  by  the  fill 
of  cmders  and  scoriae  which  had  been  thrown  out  during  succesriTO 
eruptions.]; 

Previous  to  the  year  79,  Yesuvius  appears,  from  the  description  vf 
its  figure  given  by  Strabo,  to  have  been  a  truncated  cone,  having  a  levd 
and  even  outline  as  seen  from  a  distance.  That  it  had  a  crater  on  its 
summit,  we  may  infer  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  on  which  Dn  Dan-' 
beny  has  judiciously  commented  m  his  treatise  on  volcanoes.§  The  walb 
of  Uie  crater  were  evidently  entire,  except  on  one  side,  where  there  waa 
a  siftgle  narrow  breach.    When  Spartacus,  in  the  year  72>  encamped  Ida 

*  VoQ  Bach,  Deacrip.  Phya.  des  lies  Oanariet,  p.  842.    Parii,  1886. 

f  Yues  Illust  de  Ph^nom.  Q^oLObserv.  sur  le  Y4«ave  et  TEtiia.    Berlin  188t 

t  Ibid  p.  2. 

§  2d  edit  1848,  p.  218. 
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gladiators  id  this  hollow,  Clodius,  the  praetor,  besieged  him  there,  keep* 
ins  the  single  outlet  carefully  guarded,  and  then  let  down  his  soldiers 
h]r  Boaling-ladders  over  the  steep  precipices  which  surrounded  the  era* 
^»  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  insurgents  were  encamped.  On  the 
sde  towards  the  sea,  the  walls  of  this  original  cavity,  which  must  have 
1(0^  three  miles  in  diameter,  have  been  destroyed,  and  Brieslak  was  the 
tet  to  announce  the  opinion^ that  this  destruction  happened  during  the 
^(<Biiiendous  eruption  which  occurred  in  79,  when  the  new  .cone,  now 
^Aod  Vesuvius,  was  thrown  up,  which  stands  encircled  un  three  sides 
V  ike  ruins  of  the  ancient  cone,  called  Monte  Somma 

In  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  45)  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the.  side  of 
TOaimiiiu  opposite  to  that  where  a  portion  of  the  ancient  cone  of  Somma 
pO  fitill  remains,  is  a  projection  {b)  called  the  Pedamentina,  which  some 


Fig.  46. 


Supposed  seclion  of  Yasuvius  and  Somma. 


^  Mboto  Somma,  or  tbo  remains  of  the  ancient  cone  of  Vesnyios. 

fr.  The  Pedamentina,  a  terroco-Iike  projection,  encircling  tho  base  of  the  recent  cone  of  Vesa 
SI  OB  the  aoath  side. 
&  Atrlo  del  Cavallo.* 
m,  €t  Orater  left  bf  eruption  of  1S22. 

jC  BomU  cone  thrown  op  in  1S2S,  at  the  bottom  of  the  groat  crater. 
&  A  Dikes  intersecting  Somma. 
A,  A,  Dikes  intersecting  the  recent  cone  of  Vesavios.  • 

luave  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  ancient  crater 
^Droken  down  towards  the  sea,  and  over  tlie  edge  of  which  the  lavas  of 
^he  modem  Vesuvius  have  poured  ;  the  axis  of  the  present  cone  of  Ve- 
suvius being,  according  to  Visconti,  precisely  equidistant  from  the' 
^Bscarpment  of  Somma  and  the  Pedamentina. 

In  the  same  diagram  I  have  represented  the  slanting  beds  of  the  cone 
^  Vesuvius  as  becoming  horizontal  in  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo  (at  c), 
"where  the  base  of  the  new  cone  meets  the  precipitous  escarpment  of 
6omma ;  for  when  the  lava  flows  down  to  this  pomt,  as  happened  in 
1822,  its  descending  course  is  arrested,  and  it  then  runs  in  another 
direction  along  this  small  valley,  circling  round  the  base  of  the  cone. 
Sand  and  scoriae,  also,  blown  by  the  winds,  collect  at  the  base  of  the 
<5one,  and  are  then  swept  away  by  torrents ;  so  that  there  is  always 
^ere  a  flattish  plain,  as  represented.     In  the  same  manner,  the  small 

*  So  cmlled  from  trayellers  leaving  their  horses  and  mules  there  when  thej 
^«pare  to  oscend  the  cone  on  foot 
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Ulterior  oooe  (/)  must  be  eompoeed  of  8lo|Niig  bedt»  tornnmuiog  lit 
horiioiital  plain ;  for,  while  this  monticule  was  gndnally  gaining  b^ 
by  Bucoessive  ejections  of  Ura  and  scoriae,  in  1828,  it  was  alwaTi  i^ 
rounded  by  a  flat  pool  of  semi-fluid  lava,  into  which  scaria*  M  mi 
were  thrown. 

In  the  steep  umicircular  escarpment  of  Somma,  which  facet  ikt 
modem  Vesuvius,  we  see  a  great  number  of  sheets  of  hm  hcXmd 
an  angle  of  about  26®.    They  alternate  with  sccri»,  and  are  bi 
fay  numerous  dikes,  which,  like  the  sheets  of  lava,  are  composed  d 
of  augite,  with  crystals  of  leucite,  but  the  rock  in  the  dikes  is  not 
compact,  having  cooled  and  consolidated  under  greater  pressure, 
of  the  dikes  cut  through  and  shift  others,  so  that  they  have 
been  formed  during  succes»ve  erupUons.    While  the  higher 
Somma  is  made  up  of  these  igneous  products,  there  appeiuron 
for  some  depth  from  the  surface,  as  seen  in  a  ravine  called  the  '* 
Orande,''  beds  of  white  pumiceous  tuff,  resembling  the  tuff  irhidi, 
Pansilippo,  and  other  places,  near  Naples,  contain  shells  of 
Mediterranean  species.     It  is  supposed  by  Pilla,  Von  Buch,  mi 
that  the  tufaceous  beds,  which  rise  in  Sonmia  to  more  than  holf 
hdght  of  that  mountain,  are,  in  like  manner,  of  submanne  crig^ 
cause  a  few  sea-shells  have  been  found  in  them,  here  and  theE% 
getherwith  serpuls  of  recent  species  attached  to  included  hlo^ 
limestone.* 

It  is  contended,  therefore,  that  as  these  strata  were  onee  acci 
beneath  the  sea,  they  may  have  been  subjected  as  they  rme  to 
upward  movement  as  may  have  given  rise  to  a  conical  hill ; 
hypothesis,  it  is  said,  acquires  confirmation  from  the  fact,  that  th« 
of  lava  near  the  summit  of  Somma  are  so  compact  and  i^rystaUitie^ 
of  such  breadth  individually,  as  would  not  have  been  t!ie  ease  had  t^ey 
run  down  a  ste^p  slope.  They  must,  therefore,  have  consolidated  oa  a 
nearly  level  surface,  and  have  been  subsequently  uplifted  intij  their  pie»* 
ent  inclined  position. 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  sections  of  sufficient  depth  and  conlinmty 
on  the  flanks  of  Somma,  to  reveal  to  us  clearly  the  relatbas  of  fJw 
lava,  BcoriaB,  and  associated  dikes,  forming  the  highest  part  of  tht 
mountain,  with  the  marine  tuffs  observet.4  on  its  decUvitv.  Both 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  produced  contemporaneously  when  Sommi 
raised  its  head,  like  Stromboli,  above  the  sea,  its  sides  and  base  bei&f 
then  submerged.  Such  a  state  of  things  may  be  indicated  by  a  faei 
noticed  by  Von  Buch,  namely,  that  the  pumiceous  beds  of  Naples^ 
when  they  approach  Somma,  contain  fragments  of  the  peculiar  leticilic 
lava  proper  to  that  mountain,  which  are  not  found  in  the  same  luW  at  a 
greater  distance.f     Portions,  therefore,  of  this  lava  were  either  throw? 


*  Dnfrteoy,  M^m.  pour  servir  k  UDe  Descrip.  QM,  de  la  Fnmee^ 
p.294w 
\  Descrip.  Pbya.  des  lies  Canaries,  p.  844. 


an  angle  of  about  26®.  They  alternate  with  sccrise,  and  are  intei 
by  numerous  dikes,  which,  like  the  sheets  of  lava,  are  composed  • 
of  augite,  with  crystals  of  leucite,  but  the  rock  in  the  dikes  is 
compact,  having  cooled  and  consolidated  under  greater  pressure, 
of  the  dikes  cut  through  and  shift  others,  so  that  they  have  e^ 
been  formed  during  successive  eruptions.  While  the  higher  re{ 
Somma  is  made  up  of  these  igneous  products,  there  appear  on  its 
for  some  depth  from  the  surface,  as  seen  in  a  ravine  called  the  '' 
Grande,"  beds  of  white  pumiceous  tuff,  resembling  the  tuff  wh: 
Pauulippo,  and  other  places,  near  Naples,  contain  shells  of 
Mediterranean  species.  It  is  supposed  by  Pilla,  Yon  Buch,  and  < 
that  the  tufaceous  beds,  which  rise  in  Somma  to  more  than  hi 
height  of  that  mountain,  are,  in  like  manner,  of  submarine  orig 
cause  a  few  sea-shells  have  been  found  in  them,  here  and  the 
gether  with  serpuls  of  recent  species  attached  to  included  blc 
limestone.* 

It  is  contended,  therefore,  that  as  these  strata  were  once  accum 
beneath  the  sea,  they  may  have  been  subjected  as  they  rose  to  si 
upward  movement  as  may  have  given  rise  to  a  conical  hill ;  an 
hypothesis,  it  is  said,  acquires  confirmation  from  the  fact,  that  the 
of  lava  near  the  summit  of  Somma  are  so  compact  and  crystalliii 
of  such  breadth  individually,  as  would  not  have  been  the  case  ha 
run  down  a  st^p  slope.  They  must,  therefore,  have  consolidate 
nearly  level  surface,  and  have  been  subsequently  uplifted  into  thei 
ent  inclined  position. 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  sections  of  sufficient  depth  and  con 
on  the  flanks  of  Somma,  to  reveal  to  us  clearly  the  relations 
lava,  scoriie,  and  associated  dikes,  forming  the  highest  part  < 
mountain,  with   the   marine   tufis  observev4   on    its   declivity, 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  produced  contemporaneously  when  g 
raised  its  head,  like  Stromboli.  above  the  sea.  its  sides  and  hmiA 
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oit  1>  J  explosions,  or  torn  off  by  the  waves,  during  the  deposition  of  the 
panoiceous  strata  beneath  the  sea. 

We  hare  as  yet  but  a  scanty  acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  reg- 
idate  the  flow  of  lava  beneath  water,  or  the  arrangement  of  scorisa  and 
Tolcasic  dust  on  the  sides  of  a  submarine  cone.  There  can,  however, 
be  little  doubt  that  showers  of  ejected  matter  may  settle  on  a  steep 
dope,  and  may  include  shells  and  the  remains  of  aquatic  animals,  which 
flouriah  in  the  intervals  between  eruptions.  Lava  under  the  pressure  of 
water  would  be  less  porous ;  but,  as  Dr.  Daubeny  suggests,  it  may 
retflun  its  fluidity  longer  than  in  the  open  air ;  for  the  rapidity  with 
wluch  heated  l>odies  are  cooled  by  being  plunged  into  water  arises 
chiefly  from  the  conversion  of  the  lower  portions  of  water  into  steam, 
which  steam  absorbing  much  heat,  immediately  ascends,  and  is  recon- 
▼erted  into  water.  But  under  the  pressure  of  a  deep  ocean,  the  heat 
of  the  lava  would  be  carried  off  more  slowly,  and  only  by  the  circula- 
tkm  of  ascending  and  descending  currents  of  water,  those  portions  near- 
^  the  source  of  heat  becoming  specifically  light,  and  consequently  db- 
phcingp  the  water  above.  This  kind  of  circulation  would  take  place 
with  much  less  rapidity  than  in  the  atmosphere,  inasmuch  as  the  ex- 
pansion of  water  by  equal  increments  of  heat  is  less  considerable  than 
that  of  air.* 

We  learn  from  the  valuable  observations  made  by  Mr.  Dana  on  the 

active  volcanoes  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  that  large  sheets  of  compact 

''^•altic  lava  have  been  poured  out  of  craters  at  the  top  or  near  the  sum- 

^*ts  of  flattened  domes  higher  than  Etna,  as  in  the  case  of  Mount  Loa 

^  example,  where  a  copious  stream  two  miles  broad  and  twenty-five 

^*''**  long  proceeded  from  an  opening  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

^*'      The  usual  slope  of  these  sheets  of  lava  is  between  6°  and  10°; 

ji      *'**'".  Dana  convinced  himself  that,  owing  to  the  suddenness  with  which 

2^^  ^<>ol  in  the  ak,  some  lavas  may  occasionally  form  on  slopes  equalling 

^Ud  Btill  preserve  a  considerable  compactness  of  texture.     It  is  even 


^^.  he  says,  from  what  he  saw  in  the  great  lateral  crater  of  Kilauea, 
Qij^T^*^  at  an  inclination  of  30°,  and  be  continuous  for  300  or  400  feet. 


"^  tb^ 


flanks  of  Mount  Loa,  that  a  mass  of  such  melted  rock  may  con- 


^  arc  narrow,  he  admits,  "  but  if  the  source  had  been  more 

of  •*"^^^,  they  would  have  had  a  greater  breadth,  and  by  a  succession 
i^l-j^-jf^^taons  overspreading  each  cooled  layer,  a  considerable  thickness 
fo^.^  ^  liave  been  attained. *'f  The  same  author  has  also  shown,  as  be- 
stt^^^^ Motioned,  that  in  the  "  cinder  cones"  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the 

j^^   liave  an  original  inclination  of  between  35°  and  40°.J 
c^ii^j^^*     Scrope,  writing  in  1827,  attributed  the  formation  of  a  volcanic 
ii^j^^    ^liefly  to  matter  ejected  from  a  central  orifice,  but  partly  to  the 
^^on  of  lava  into  dikes,  and  "  to  that  force  of  gaseous  expansion,  the 


-^     S^*  Daubeoy  i  Volcanoes,  p.  400. 
vB^*v*^^^  of  American  Explor.  Exped.  p.  859,  nc 
'W^i^J^    ^852),  that  an  angle  ci  SO®  instead  of  80®, 


note.     Mr.  Dana  informed  me 
was  given  hy  mistake  in  bia 
X  Ibid.  p.  864. 
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intensity  of  which,  in  the  central  parts  of  the  cone,  is  attested  bj  local 
earthquakes,  which  so  often  accompany  eruptions.*  It  is  the  opnioo 
of  MM.  Yon  Buch,  De  Beaumont,  and  Dufr^noy,  that  the  sheets  of 
lava  on  Somma  are  so  uniform  and  compact,  that  their  original  inofiim- 
tion  did  not  exceed  four  or  fiTe  degrees,  and  that  four-fifths,  ihereCGte* 
of  their  present  slope  is  due  to  their  having  been  subsequently  tflted 
and  upraised.  Notwithstanding  the  light  thrown  by  M.  de  Beanmoiit 
on  the  laws  regulating  the  flow  and  consolidation  of  lava,  I  do  not  OOQ- 
ceive  that  these  laws  are  as  yet  sufficiently  determined  to  warrant  QS  in 
assigning  so  much  of  the  inclined  position  of  the  beds  of  Somma  to  the 
subsequent  rending  and  dislocation  of  the  cone.  Even  if  this  were  ad- 
mitted, it  is  far  more  in  harmony  with  the  usual  mode  of  developmenft 
of  volcanic  forces  to  suppose  the  movement  which  modified  the  shape  of 
the  cone  to  have  been  intermittent  and  gradua],  and  not  to  have  con- 
sisted of  a  single  effort,  or  one  sudden  and  violent  convulsion.f 

Vesuvian  lavas, — The  lavas  of  Somma  are  characterized  by  contain- 
ing disseminated  crystals  of  leucite  (called,  by  the  French,  amphigine), 
a  mineral  said  to  be  very  rare  in  the  modern  lavas  of  Ycsuvius,  which 
are  in  general  much  more  scoriaceous  and  less  crystalline  than  those  of 
Somma.]; 

At  the  forti*ess  near  Torre  del  Greco  a  section  is  exposed,  fifteen  feet 
in  height,  of  a  current  which  ran  into  the  sea ;  and  it  evinces,  espeotaDy 
in  the  lower  part,  a  decided  tendency  to  divide  into  rude  columns.  A 
still  more  striking  example  may  be  seen  to  the  west  of  Torre  del  An- 
nunziata,  near  Forte  Scassato,  where  the  \nass  b  laid  open  to  the  depth 
of  twenty  feet.  In  both  these  cases,  however,  the  rock  may  rather  be 
said  to  be  divided  mto  numerous  perpendicular  fissures,  than  to  be  pris- 
matic, although  the  same  picturesque  effect  is  produced.  In  the  Ura- 
currents  of  Central  France  (those  of  the  Yivarais,  in  particular),  the 
uppermost  portion,  often  forty  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  is  an  amorphous 
mass  passing  downwards  into  lava  irregularly  prismatic  ;  and  under  this 
there  is  a  foundation  of  regular  and  vertical  columns ;  but  these  laTSS 
are  often  one  hundred  feet  or  more  in  thickness.  We  can  scarcely  ex- 
pect to  discover  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  shallow  currents  of  Yesn- 
vius,  where  the  lowest  part  has  cooled  more  rapidly,  although  it  may 
be  looked  for  in  modern  streams  in  Iceland,  which  exceed  even  those  of 
ancient  France  in  volume. 

Mr.  Scropc  mentions  that,  in  the  cliffs  encircling  the  modem  crater 
of  Yesuvius,  he  saw  many  currents  offering  a  columnar  division,  and  some 
almost  as  regularly  prismatic  as  any  ranges  of  the  older  basalts ;  and 
he  adds,  that  in  some  the  spheroidal  concretionary  structure,  on  a  large 
scale,  was  equally  conspicuous.§     Brieslak||  also  informs  us  that,  in  the 

*  OeoL  Trans.  2d  series,  vol  il  p.  841. 

f  See  a  paper  hy  the  Author  on  **  Craters  of  Denudation,''  Quart  Joorn.  Qsol 
See  1860. 
t  Dufr^noy,  H^m.  pour  servir,  <fec  torn.  iv.  p.  285. 
I  Journal  of  Science,  vol  zv.  p.  177. 
I  Yoy.  dans  la  Gampanie,  tome  i.  p.  201. 
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Mfioeona  lara  of  1737,  which  contains  augite,  leuciie,  nnd  crystals  of 
Mq»r>  he  found  very  regular  prisms  in  a  quarry  near  Torre  del  Greco ; 
lA  obfierration  confirmed  by  modem  authorities.^ 

EjfkcU  of  decomposition  on  lavas, — ^The  decomposition  of  some  of  the 
fdqaihie  lavas,  either  by  simple  weathering,  or  by  gaseous  emanations, 
QonvertB  them  from  a  hard  to  a  soft  clayey  state,  so  that  they  no  longer 
Tetam  the  smallest  resemblance  to  rocks  cooled  down  from  a  state  of 
haoD.  The  exhalations  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  muiiatic  acid, 
wfaiehare  disengaged  continually  from  the  Solfatara,  also  produce  curious 
dmges  on  the  trachyte  of  that  nearly  extinct  volcano:  the  rock  is 
UMehed,  and  becomes  porous,  fissile,  and  honey-combed,  till  at  length 
k  orombles  into  a  white  siliceous  powder.f  Numerous  globular  con- 
cretioBB,  composed  of  concentric  laminae,  are  also  formed  by  the  same 
vipon  in  this  decomposed  rock.]; 

Vtsuman  minerals. — A  great  variety  of  minerals  arc  found  in  the 

•»■•  of  Vesuvius  and  Somma;  augite,  leucite,  felspar,  mica,  olivine, 

tad  sulphur  are  most  abundant.     It  is  an  extraordmary  fact,  that  in  an 

^*^  of  three  square  miles  round  Vesuvius,  a  greater  number  of  simple 

'^BBerals  have  been  found  than  in  any  spot  of  the.  same  dimensions  on 

^  surface  of  the  globe.     Hauy  enumerated  only  380  species  of  simple 

'''''crals  as  known  to  him  ;  and  no  less  than  eighty-two  had  been  found 

^  V'esuvius  and  in  the  tuffs  on  the  flanks  of  Somma  before  the  end  of 

^  year  1828. §     Many  of  these  are  peculiar  to  that  locality.     Some 

^''^d^ogists  have  conjectured  that  the  greater  part  of  these  were  not 

J^^^e^uvian  origin,  but  thrown  up  in  fragments  from  some  older  forma- 

V?*    through  which  the  gaseous  explosions  burst.     But  none  of  the 

^^^^  rocks  in  Italy,  or  elsewhere,  contain  such  an  assemblage  of  min- 

•^7   iModucts  ;  and  the  hypothesis  seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  a 

jT^^Cilination  to  admit  that,  in  times  so  recent  in  the  earth's  history, 

ii<fc^^  ^^boratory  of  nature  could  have  been  so  prolific  in  the  creation  of 

q^T*^   ^nd  rare  compounds.     Had  Vesuvius  been  a  volcano  of  high  anti- 

^,  formed  when  nature 

WaDton*d  as  in  her  prime,  and  play*d  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies, 

^  ^^uld  have  been  readily  admitted  that  these,  or  a  much  greater  va- 
^^^>'  of  substances,  had  been  sublimed  in  the  crevices  of  lava,  just  as 
,r^^Tal  new  earthy  and  metallic  compounds  are  known  to  have  been 
^^^aced  by  fumeroles,  since  the  eruption  of  1822. 

,  3faM  enveloping  Eerculaneum  and  Pompeii, — In  addition  to  the 
l^etions  which  fall  on  the  cone,  and  that  much  greater  mass  which 
**^idB  its  way  gradually  to  the  neighboring  sea,  there  is  a  third  portion, 
^ten  of  no  inconsiderable  thickness,  composed  of  alluviums,  spread  ovei 
4ie  valleys  and  plains  at  small  distances  from  the  volcano.     Aqueoui 

♦  Mr.Forbe^  Edin.  Journ.  of  Sci.  No.  xviiL  Oct  1828. 

4*  Daubeny  on  Volcanoes,  p  169. 

t  Scrope,  GeoL  Trans,  second  series,  vol.  il  p  346. 

i  AlooticeUi  and  Coreili,  ProdrooL  delU  MinoraL  Verar. 
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vapors  are  evolved  copiously  from  volcanic  craters  duriDg  emp 
and  often  for  a  long  time  subsequently  to  the  discharge  of  bcoiub 
lava :  these  vapors  are  condensed  in  the  cold  atmosphere  su 
the  high  volcanic  peak,  and  heavy  rains  are  thus  caused.     The 
thus  occasioned,  sweep  along  the  impalpable  dust  and  light  scorue,        -^jn 
a  current  of  mud  is  produced,  which  is  called  in  Campania  ''  lav^^     <{' 
acqua/'  and  is  often  more  dreaded  than  an  igneous  stream  (lava  di  f=«s<>. 
co),  from  the  greater  velocity  with  which  it  moves.     So  late  as  the  ^  ^^th 
of  October,  1822,  one  of  these  alluviums  descended  the  cone  of  Y^a^ii. 
vius,  and,  after  overspreading  much  cultivated  soil,  flowed  sudd^^xajr 
into  the  villages  of  St.  Sebastian  and  Massa,  where,  filling  the  stngs^sti 
and  interior  of  some  of  the  houses,  it  sufifocated  seven  persons.     It  ^pvill 
therefore,  happen  very  frequently  that,  towards  the  base  of  a  Tole^ixaiB 
cone,   alternations  will  be  found  of  lava,  alluvium,  and  showeis      «f 
ashes. 

To  which  of  these  two  latter  divisions  the  mass  enveloping  HerGimlA- 
neum  and  Pompeii  should  be  referred,  has  been  a  question  of  the  k^»eii- 
cst  controversy  ;  but  the  discussion  might  have  been  shortened,  if    tiiB 
combatants  had  reflected  that,  whether  volcanic  sand  and  ashes  "wrdn 
conveyed  to  the  towns  by  running  water,  or  through  the  air,  dutingp  SB 
eruption,  the  interior  of  buildings,  so  long  as  the  roofs  renuiin  eatu% 
together  with  all  underground  vaults  and  cellars,  could  be  filled   ^Kily 
by  an  alluvium.     We  learn  from  history,  that  a  heavy  shower  of  ai»T^i 
pumice,  and  lapilli,  sufficiently  great  to  render  Pompeii  and  Hercvlt 
um  uninhabitable,  fell  for  eight  successive  days  and  nights  in  the  y^ 
79,  accompanied  by  violent  rains.*     We  ought,  therefore,  to  find  a  "V^?*! 
close  resemblance  between  the  strata  covering  these  towns  and  tJa-^"^ 
composing  the  minor  cones  of  the  Phlegra^an  Fields,  accumulated    X"^^ 
idly,  like  Monte  Nuovo,  during  a  continued  shower  of  ejected  mat*^ » 
with  this  difference  however,  that  the  strata  incumbent  on  the  ^Bues 
would  be  horizontal,  whereas  those  on  the  cones  are  highly  incli*»^^*^» 
and  that  large  angular  fragments  of  rock,  which  are  thrown  out  ne&i^  ™®^ 
vent,  would  be  wanting  at  a  distance  where  small  lapilli  only  caJ>>      ** 
found.     Accordingly,  with  these  exceptions,  no  identity  can  be 
perfect  than  the  foim  and  distribution  of  the  matter  at  the 
Monte  Nuovo,  as  laid  open  by  the  encroaching  sea,  and  the  app 
of  the  beds  superimposed  on  Pompeii.     That  city  is  covered  wids.      *"*' 
merous  alternations  of  different  horizontal  beds  of  tuff  and  lapilli,  foV    "^^ 
most  part  thin,  and  subdivided  into  very  fine  layers.     I  observed       '^^ 
following  section  near  the  amphitheatre,  in  November,  1828 — (desc^**"" 
ing  series)  : — 

*  The  great  eruption,  in  1822,  caused  a  covering  only  a  few  inche«  Uii^^^  J 
Pomj)cil     Several  feet   are  mentioned  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Forbeflw — Ed.  JoW^*-  * 
Science,  No.  xiz.  p.  181,  Jan.  1829.    But  he  must  liave  measured  in  spoU  i 
it  had  drifted.    The  dust  and  ashes  were  five  feet  thick  at  the  top  of  the  C 
and  decreased  gradually  to  ten  inches  at  Torre,  del  Annunziata.    Hie  as* 
weight  of  the  ejected  fragments  diminished  very  regularly  in  the  saint  COtM 
ous  stratum,  as  the  distance  froDi  the  centre  of  projection  was  greater.  | 
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Fmt    IndMi 
I  Black  sparkling  sand  from  the  eruption  of  1822,  containing 
mionte  regularly  formed  crystals  of  augite  and  tourmalino  - 
-  I.  Vegetable  mould 
I.  Brown  incoherent  tufi^  full  of  pisolitie  globulet  in  layers,  from 

half  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  thickness 
4  Small  scorisB  and  white  lapilli  - 
Aw  ftown  earthy  tuff,  with  numerous  pisolitic  globules    - 
C  Brown  earthy  tufi^  with  lapilli  divided  into  layers 
7.  layer  of  whitish  lapilli  -  -  -  - 

«.  G«y  solid  tuflf  -  - 

tL  Poinice  and  white  lapilli  -  -  -  - 


Many  of  the  ashes  in  these  beds  are  vitrified,  and  harsh  to 'the  touch. 

Ciystals  of  leucite,  both  fresh  and  farinaceous,  have  been  found  inter- 

BBxed*    The  depth  of  the  bed  of  ashes  above  the  houses  is  variable, 

Imt  seldom  exceeds  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and  it  is  said  that  the  higher 

pxt  of  the  amphitheatre  always  projected  above  the  surface ;  though  if 

ttis  were  the  case,  it  seems  inexplicable  that  the  city  should  never  have 

Keen  discovered  till  the  year  1750.     It  will  be  ol«erved  in  the  above 

'cction  that  two  of  the  brown,  half-consolidated  tuffs  are  filled  with  small 

I^fitic  globules.    This  circumstance  is  not  alluded  to. in  the  animated 

^^^otroversy  which  the  Royal  Academy  of  Naples  maintained  with  one 

^tkeir  members,  Signor  Lippi,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  strata  incumbent 

^  Pompeii.     The  mode  of  aggregation  of  these  globules  has  been  fully 

^^fcdned  by  Mr.  Scrope,  who  saw  them  formed  in  great  numbers  in 

^  822,  by  rain  falling  during  the  eruption  on  fine  volcanic  sand,  and  some- 

^ioes  also  produced  like  hail  in  the  air,  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  the 

^^ntest  particles  of  fine  damp  sand.     Their  occurrence,  therefore,  agrees 

^"'eoiariatbly  well  with  the  account  of  heavy  rain,  and  showers  of  sand  and 

Qsbes  recorded  in  history.f 

Uppi  entitled  his  work,  "  Fii  il  fuoco  o  1*  acqua  che  sotter6  Pompei  ed 
^reoloDO  V'X  ^^^  ^^  contended  that  neither  were  the  two  cities  destroyed 
*  i  the  year  79,  nor  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  but  purely  by  the  agency  of 
^ter  chained  with  transported  matter.     His  letters,  wherein  he  endeav- 
o»%d  to  dispense,  as  far  as  possible,  with  igneous  agency,  even  at  the 
feot  of  the  volcano,  were  dedicated,  with  great  propriety,  to  Werner, 
^d  afford  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  polemic  style  in  which  geologi- 
st writers  of  that  day  indulged  themselves.     His  arguments  were  partly 
of  an  historical  nature,  derived  from  the  silence  of  contemporary  histo- 
Haal»  respecting  the  fate  of  the  cities,  wliich,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
i«  most  remarkable,  and  partly  drawn  from  physical  proofs.     He  pointed 
^Ut  with  great  clearness  the  resemblance  of  the  tufaceous  matter  in  the 
Vaults  and  cellars  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  to  aqueous  alluviums, 
and  its  distinctness  from  ejections  which  had  fallen  through  the  lir. 
Nothing,  he  observes,  but  moist  pasty  matter  could  have  received  the 
iupreSMon  of  a  woman's  breast,  which  was  found  in  a  vault  at  Pompeii, 

BA  Jonm.  of  Sci.  Na  xix.  p.  180,  Jan.  1829. 

■  second  series,  vol  ii.  p.  846.  X  Napoli,  1816. 
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or  have  given  the  cast  of  a  statue  discovered  Jn  the  theatre  at  Hercula- 
neum.  It  was  objected  to  him,  that  the  heat  of  the  tuff  in  Hercalanenm 
and  Pompeii  was  proved  by  the  carbonization  of  the  timber,  com,  papj- 
rus-rolls,  and  other  vegetable  substances  there  discovered ;  but  L^i^ 
replied  with  truth,  that  the  papyri  would  have  been  burnt  up  if  tber 
had  come  in  contact  with  fire,  and  that  their  being  only  carboniied  wn 
a  clear  demonstration  of  their  having  been  enveloped,  like  fossil  wood, 
in  a  sediment  deposited  from  water.  The  Academicians,  in  their  report 
on  his  pamphlet,  assert,  that  when  the  amphitheatre  was  first  deand 
out,  the  matter  was  arranged  on  the  steps  in  a  succession  of  coneafo 
layers,  accommodating  themselves  to  the  interior  form  of  the  buildings 
just  as  snow  would  lie  if  it  had  fallen  there.  This  observation  is  higUj 
interesting,  and  points  to  the  difference  between  the  stratification  of  tihes 
in  an  open  building  and  of  mud  derived  from  the  same  in  the  interior  of 
edifices  and  cellars.  Nor  ought  we  to  call  the  allegation  in  queitionp 
because  it  could  not  be  substantiated  at  the  time  of  the  controversjr  ate 
the  matter  had  been  all  removed ;  although  Lippi  took  advantage  of 
this  removal,  and  met  the  argument  of  his  antagonists  by  requiring  thorn 
to  prove  the  fact.  There  is  decisive  evidence  that  no  stream  of  Ieta  hit 
ever  reached  Pompeii  since  it  was  first  built,  although  the  foundatJooB 
of  the  town  stand  upon  the  old  leucitic  lava  of  Somma ;  several  atreams 
of  which,  with  tuff  interposed,  had  been  cut  through  in  excavationa^ 

Infusorial  beds  covering  Pompeii, — A  most  singular  and  unexpected 
discovery  has  been  recently  made  (1844-5)  by  Professor  £hrenbeig» 
respecting  the  remote  origin  of  many  of  the  layers  of  ashes  and  pnmioe 
enveloping  Pompeii.  They  are,  he  says,  in  great  part,  of  organic  and 
freshwater  origin,  consisting  of  the  siliceous  cases  of  microscojuc  infaao- 
ria.  What  is  still  more  surprising,  this  fact  proves  to  be  by  no  means 
an  isolated  or  solitary  example  of  an  intimate  relation  between  oiganio 
life  and  the  results  of  volcanic  activity.  On  the  Rhine,  several  beda  of 
tuff  and  pumiceous  conglomerate,  resembling  the  mass  incumboii  i 
Pompeii  and  closely  connected  with  extinct  volcanoes,  are  now  i 
tained  to  be  made  up  to  a  great  extent  of  the  siliceous  cases  of  [ 
(or  Diatomaceee),  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  often  half  fused.*  No 
less  than  94  distinct  species  have  already  been  detected  in  one  maaa  of 
this  kind,  more  than  150  feet  thick,  at  Hochsimmer,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  near  the  Laacher-see.  Some  of  these  Rhenish  infoaonal 
accumulations  appear  to  have  fallen  in  showers,  others  to  haTO  been 
poured  out  of  lake-craters  in  the  form  of  mud,  as  in  the  Brohl  valley. 

In  Mexico,  Peru,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  several  other  volcanic  repoM^ 
analogous  phenomena  have  been  observed,  and  everywhere  the  apedea 
of  infusoria  belong  to  freshwater  and  terrestrial  genera,  except  in  die 
cjise  of  the  Patagonian  pumiceous  tufis,  specimens  of  which^  brought 

*  Not  a  few  of  the  organic  bodiet,  called  bv  Ehrenbeig  **  iDfuaona,"  foeb  •■ 
Oalionelln  and  Bacillaria,  have  been  recently  claimed  by  many  botanutf  ■•  b»- 
loDging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  referred  to  the  daaaes  celled  f^*'***^ 
cem  and  Deamidio. 
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kne  hj  Mr.  Darwin,  are  found  to  contain  the  remains  of  marine  ani- 
■liciiles.  In  various  kinds  of  pumice  ejected  by  volcanoes,  the  micro- 
•oope  has  revealed  to  Professor  Ehrcnberg  the  siliceous  cases  of  infusoria 
oftai  half  obliterated  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  the  fine  dust  thrown  out 
^  the  air  during  eruptions,  is  sometimes  referable  to  these  most  minute 
organic  substances,  brought  up  from  considerable  depths,  and  sometimes 
^nigkd  with  small  particles  of  vegetable  matter. 

In  what  manner  did  the  solid  coverings  of  these  most  minute  plants 
<5d  animalcules,  which  can  only  originate  and  increase  at  the  surface 
Of  tiie  earth,  sink  down  and  penetrate  into  subterranean  cavities,  so  as 
to  be  ejected  from  the  volcanic  orifices  ?     We  Lave  of  late  years  become 
^^ntiKmr  with  the  fact,  in  the  process  of  boring  Artesian  wells,  that  thr 
^eeda  of  plants,  the  remains  of  insects,  and  even  small  fish,  with  othei 
Qfguie  bodies,  are  carried  in  an  uninjured  state  by  the  underground 
ennhtion  of  waters,  to  the  depth  of  many  hundred  feet.     With  still 
g;nBter  facility  in  a  volcanic  region  we  may  conjecture,  .that  water  and 
nrad  fall  of  invisible  infusoria  may  be  sucked  down,  from  time  to  time, 
into  sabterranean  rents  and  hollows  in  cavernous  lava  which  has  been 
penneftted  by  gases,  or  in  rocks  dislocated  by  earthquakes.     It  often 
liftppens  that  a  lake  which  has  endured  for  centuries  in  a  volcanic  crater, 
dkappears  suddenly  on  the  approach  of  a  new  eruption.      Violent 
shodks  agitate  the  surroimding  region,  and  ponds,  rivers,  and  wells  are 
diied  up.     Large  cavities  far  below  may  thus  become  filled  with  fen- 
mod  chiefly  composed  of  the  more  indestructible  and  siliceous  portions 
of  infoBoria,  destined  perhaps  to  be  one  day  ejected  in  a  fragmentary  or 
half-fiued  state,  yet  without  the  obliteration  of  all  traces  of  organic 
stmctme.* 

Berculaneum, — ^It  was  remarked  that  no  lava  has  flowed  over  the 
site  of  Pompeii,  since  that  city  was  built,  but  with  Herculaneum  the 
esse  is  different  Although  the  substance  which  fills  the  interior  of  the 
bonaea  and  the  vaults  must  have  been  introduced  in  a  state  of  mud,  like 
that  found  in  similar  situations  in  Pompeii ;  yet  the  superincumbent 
BSBB  differs  wholly  in  composition  and  thickness.  Herculaneum  was 
otaated  aeveral  miles  nearer  to  the  volcano,  and  has,  therefore,  been  al- 
ways more  exposed  to  be  covered,  not  only  by  showers  of  ashes,  but  by 
attimams  and  streams  of  lava.     Accordingly,  masses  of  both  have  accu- 

♦  See  Ehrenberg,  Proceedings  (Berichte)  of  the  Royal  Acad,  of  ScL  Berlin,  1844, 
1840,  and  an  excellent  abstract  of  his  papers  by  Mr.  Ansted  in  the  Quart.  Journ. 
of  the  OeoL  Soc:  London,  No.  7,  Aug.  1846.  In  regard  to  marine  infusoria  found 
in  volcanic  tuflT,  it  is  well  known  that  on  tiie  shores  of  the  ishmd  of  Cephalonia  in 
die  Mediterranean  (Proceedings,  Gcol.  Soc  voL  it  p.  220),  there  is  a  cavity  in  the 
rod;  into  which  the  sea  has  been  flowing  for  ages,  and  many  others  doubtless 
axiet  in  the.  leaky  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  marine  current  has  been  rushing  in 
(or  many  vears,  and  as  the  infusoria  inhabiting  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
are  ezeee  Jioglv  abundant,  a  vast  store  of  their  cases  may  accumulate  in  subma- 
rine caverns  (the  water,  perhaps,  being  converted  into  steam,  and  so  escaping  up- 
wardaX  *Qd  they  may  then  be  cast  up  again  to  furnish  the  materials  of  volcanic 
tnfl^  ihoold  an  eruption  occur  like  that  which  produced  Graham  Island,  off  the 
;ofSieUy,inl831. 
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inukted  on  each  other  above  |he  citjv  to  a  depth  of  wmhtn  ] 
70,  and  in  many  plaees  of  112  feetf 

The  toflf  wUeh  enyebps  the  bidl^Unga  congists  of  eomoalaMlad  vnl- 
eanic  ashes,  mixed  with  pnmice.  A  mask  imbedded  m  thia  BMtris  haa 
left  n  cast,  the  sharpness  of  which  was  compared  by  Hamflton  to  tkeae 
in  plaster  of  Paris ;  nor  was  the  mask  in  the  least  degree  acoralied»  la 
if  it  had  been  imbedded  in  heated  matter.  This  tuff  Is  porooa ;  aid. 
when  first  excavated,  is  soft  and  easily  worked,  bat  acqinrea  a  < 
able  degree  of  induration  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Above  thia 
stratum  is  placed,  according  to  Hamilton,  "  the  mattercf  six  < 
each  separated  from  the  other  by  veins  of  good  aoiL  In 
Idppi  states  that  he  collected  a  considerable  number  of  land 
observation  which  is  no  doubt  correct ;  for  many  snails  bnnoir  maoft 
soils,  and  some  Italian  species  descend,  when  they  hybemaAa^  to  the 
depth  of  five  feet  and  more  from  the  surfoce.  Delia  Torre  also  btmmi 
us  that  there  ifi  in  one  part  of  this  superimposed  mass  a  bed  eC  thm 
siliceous  lava  {lava  dipietra  dura) ;  and,  as  no  such  onrreot  is  baBawd 
to  have  flowed  till  near  one  thousand  years  after  the  destmetioii  of  Bar- 
culaneum»  we  must  conclude,  that  the  origin  of  a  laige  part  of  thooov* 
ering  of  Herculaneum  was  Icmg  subsequent  to  the  first 
the  place.  That  city,  as  well  as  Pompeii,  was  a  seaport 
is  still  very  near  the  shore,  but  a  tract  of  land,  a  mile  in  kagtb;  I 
Venes  between  the  borders  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  Pompiei.  In  bolb 
cases  the  gam  of  land  is  due  to  the  filling  up  of  the  bed  of  the  aea  iritt 
volcanic  matter,  and  not  to  elevation  by  earthquakes,  £ar  then  faaaliJMB 
no  change  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea.  Pompea  stood  m% 
slight  eminence  'composed  of  the  lavas  of  the  ancient  Yeaavia%" 
flights  of  steps  led  down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  lowermost  of 
steps  are  said  to  be  still  on  an  exact  level  with  the  sea. 

Condition  and  contents  of  the  buried  cities. — After  these  6b 
on  the  nature  of  the  strata  enveloping  and  surrounding  the  cities,  we 
may  proceed  to  consider  their  internal  condition  and  contents,  so  Cur  at 
least  as  they  offer  facts  of  geological  interest.  Notwithstanding  Ae 
much  greater  depth  at  which  Herculaneum  was  buried,  it  waa  diseor- 
ered  before  Pompeii,  by  the  accidental  circumstance  of  a  well  hmig 
sunk,  in  1713,  which  came  right  down  upon  the  theatre,  where  the  stat- 
ues of  Hercules  and  Cleopatra  were  soon  found.  Whether  thia  dtj  or 
Pompeii,  both  of  them  founded  by  Greek  colonies,  was  the  mwe  oon- 
sidcrable,  is  not  yet  determmed ;  but  both  are  mentioned  by  anoiant 
authors  as  among  the  seven  most  flourishing  cities  in  Campania.  Tbo 
waUs  of  Pompeii  were  three  miles  in  circumference ;  but  we  havo^  as 
yet,  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  dimensions  of  Herculaneum.  In  tho 
latter  place  the  theatre  alone  is  open  for  inspection ;  the  Forum,  Temple 
of  Jupiter,  and  other  buildings,  having  been  filled  up  with  mbbiah  aa 
the  workmen  proceeded,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  removing  it  from  ao 

«  HaimltoD,  ObBenr.  on  Mount  Vefiuviiu,  p.  94.    Loodoiii  1174w 
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C^'cat  a  depth  below  ground.    Even  the  theatre  is  only  seen  by  torch- 

^gbt,  and  the  most  interesting  information,  perhaps,  which  the  geologist 

Stains  there,  is  the  continual  formation  of  stalactite  in  the  galleries  cut 

trough  the  tuff;  for  there  is  a  constant  percolation  of  water  charged 

'^ith  carbonate  of  lime  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  magnesia.     Such 

Ysuneral  waters  must,  in  the  course  of  time,,  create  great  changes  in 

VUny  rocks  ;  especially  in  lavas,  the  pores  of  which  they  may  fill  with 

calcareous  spar,  so  as  to  convert  them  into  amygdaloids.     Some  geolo- 

fiito,  therefore,  are  unreasonable  when  they  expect  that  volcanic  rocks 

of  remote  eras  should  accord  precisely  with  those  of  modem  date ; 

■nee  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  those  produced  in  our  own  time  will 

not  k)og  re.tain  the  same  aspect  and  internal  composition. 

Both  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  temples  have  been  found  with 

BHcriptioDS  commemorating  the  rebuilding  ?f  the  edifices  after  they  had 

bnen  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.*     This  earthquake  happened  in 

the  leign  of  Nero,  sixteen  years  before  the  cities  were  overwhelmed.   In 

Pompeiiy  one-fourth  of  which  is  now  laid  open  to  the  day,  both  the 

jtablic  and  private  buildings  bear  testimony  to  the  catastrophe.     The 

trails  are  rent,  and  in  many  places  traversed  by  fissures  still  open. 

Columns  are  lying  on  the  ground  only  half  hewn  from  huge  blocks  ot 

teiveitin,  and  the  temple  for  which  they  were  designed  is  seen  half 

v^epaired.     In  some  few  places  the  pavement  had  sunk  in,  but  in  general 

i%  was  undisturbed,  consisting  of  large  irregular  flags  of  lava  joined 

Yieatly  together,  in  which  the  carriage  wheels  have  often  worn  ruts  an 

ineb  and  a  half  deep.     In  the  wider  streets,  the  ruts  are  numerous  and 

i^iregolar ;  in  the  narrower,  there  are  only  two,  one  on  each  side,  which 

wre  very  conspicuous.     It  is  impossible  not  to  look  with  some  interest 

«ven  on  these  ruts,  which  were  worn  by  chariot  wheels  more  than 

seventeen  centuries  ago;   and,  independently  of  their  antiquity,  it  is 

Temarkable  to  see  such  deep  incisions  so  continuous  in  a  stone  of  great 

luudiiess. 

Small  number  of  skeletons. — A  very  small  number  of  skeletons  havf 
been  discovered  in  either  city ;  and  it  is  clear  that  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants not  only  found  time  to  escape,  but  also  to  carry  with  them  the 
principal  part  of  their  valuable  effects.     In  the  barracks  at  Pompeii 
weie  the  skeletons  of  two  soldiers  chained  to  the  stocks,  and  in  the 
vaults  of  a  country-house  in  the  suburbs  were  the  skeletons  of  seven- 
teen persons,  who  appear  to  have  fled  there  to  escape  from  the  shower 
of  ashes.    They  were  found  inclosed  in  an  indurated  tuff,  and  in  this 
matrix  was  preserved  a  perfect  cast  of  a  woman,  perhaps  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms.     Although  her  form  was  im- 
printed on  the  rock,  nothing  but  the  bones  remained.     To  these  a  chain 
of  gold  was  suspended,  and  on  the  fingers  of  the  skeletons  were  rings 
with  jewels.    Against  the  sides  of  the  some  vault  was  ranged  a  long 
line  of  earthen  amphorae. 

*  Swinbaiiie  and  LaUmde.    Pademi,  PhiL  Tram.  1758^  vol  I  p  619. 
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The  writings  scribbled  by  the  soldiers  on  the  walk  of  their  bamdB, 
and  the  names  of  tho  owners  of  each  house  written  over  the  doors^  are 
still  perfectly  legible.  The  colors  of  fresco  paintings  on  the  stnoeoed 
walls  in  the  interior  of  buildings  arc  almost  as  vivid  as  if  they  were  Jul 
finished.  There  are  public  fountains  decorated  with  shells  laid  oat  in 
patterns  in  the  same  fashion  as  those  now  seen  in  the  town  of  Najdet; 
and  in  the  room  of  a  painter,  who  was  perhaps  a  naturalist,  a  huge  col- 
lection of  shells  was  found,  comprising  a  great  variety  of  Meditenaneai 
species,  in  as  good  a  state  of  preservation  as  if  they  had  remained  fis 
the  same  number  of  years  in  a  museum.  A  comparison  of  theM 
remains,  with  those  found  so  generally  in  a  fossil  state  would  not  aaiit 
us  in  obtaining  the  least  insight  into  the  time  required  to  prodooe  a  oer- 
tAin  degree  of  decomposition  or  mineralization ;  for,  although  under 
favorable  circumstances  much  greater  alteration  might  doubUesi  haTB 
been  brought  about  in  a  shorter  period,  yet  the  example  before  nsshowB 
that  an  inhumation  of  seventeen  centuries  may  sometimes  effect  notfaiiig 
towards  the  reduction  of  shells  to  the  state  in  which  fossils  are  uraaBy 
found. 

The  wooden  beams  in  the  houses  at  Herculaneum  are  black  on  the 
exterior,  but,  when  cleft  open,  they  appear  to  be  almost  in  the  stale  of 
ordinary  wood,  and  the  progress  made  by  the  whole  mass  towards  the 
state  of  lignite  is  scarcely  appreciable.  Some  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  of  more  perishable  kinds  have  of  course  sufifered  nmch 
change  and  decay,  yet  the  state  of  preservation  of  these  is  truly  re- 
markable. Fishing- nets  are  very  abundant  in  both  cities,  often  qidte 
entire  ;  and  their  number  at  Pompeii  is  the  more  interesting  from  the 
sea  being  now,  as  we  stated,  a  mile  distant.  Linen  has  been  found  at 
Herculaneum,  with  the  texture  well  defined ;  and  in  a  fruiterer'a  shop 
in  that  city  were  discovered  vessels  full  of  almonds,  chestnuts,  walmit8» 
and  fruit  of  the  "  carubiere,"  all  distinctly  recognizable  from  Iheb 
shape.  A  loaf,  also,  still  retaining  its  form,  was  found  in  a  baker^a 
shop,  with  his  name  stamped  upon  it.  On  the  counter  of  an  apoHie- 
cary  was  a  box  of  pills  converted  into  a  fine  earthy  substance  ;  imd  by 
the  side  of  it  a  small  cylindrical  roll  evidently  prepared  to  be  out  into 
pills.  By  the  side  of  these  was  a  jar  containing  medicinal  herba.  in 
1827»  moist  olives  were  found  in  a  square  glass-case,  and  "  caviare,"  or 
roe  of  a  fish,  in  a  state  of  wonderful  preservation.  An  examinatKNi  of 
these  curious  condiments  has  been  published  by  Covelli  of  Naples,  and 
they  are  preserved  hermetically  sealed  in  the  museum  there.* 

Papyri. — ^There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  condition  and  appear- 
ance of  the  animal  and  vegetable  substances  fotmd  at  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum ;  those  of  Pompeii  being  penetrated  by  a  gray  pulver- 
ulent tuff,  those  in  Herculaneum  seeming  to  have  been  first  enveloped 
by  a  paste  which  consolidated  round  them,  and  then  allowed  them  tc 
oecome  slowly  carbonized.     Some  of  the  rolls  of  papyrus  at  Pompen 

*  Profl  J.  D.  Forbes,  Edin.  Joum.  of  Sci.  Na  xix.  p.  180,  Jan.  1810. 
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**u  letain  their  form ;  but  the  writing,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  vege- 
***J1o  matter,  appear  to  have  vanished,  and  to  have  been  replaced  by 
^'^felnic  tuff  somewhat  pulverulent.     At  Herculaneum  the  earthy  mat 
^  has  scarcely  ever  penetrated ;  and  the  vegetable  substance  of  the 
Papyrus  has  become  a  thin  friable  black  matter,  almost  resembling  in 
^fpetrance  the  tinder  which  remains  when  stiff  paper  has  been  burnt, 
^  which  the  letters  may  still  be  sometimes  traced.     The  small  bundles 
of  papyri,  composed  of  five  or  six  rolls  tied  up  together,  had  sometimes 
Isn  horizontally,  and  were  pressed  in  that  direction,  but  sometimes 
thej  had  been  placed  in  a  vertical  position.     Small  tickets  were  at- 
tached to  each  bundle,  on  which  the  title  of  the  work  was  inscribed 
h  one  case  only  have  the  sheets  been  found  with  writing  on  both  sides 
of  the  pages.     So  numerous  are  the  obliterations  and  corrections,  that 
many  must  have  been  original  manuscripts.     The  variety  of  handwri- 
tiogs  is  quite  extraordinary  :  nearly  all  are  written  in  Greek,  but  tflere 
am  a  few  in  Latin.    They  were  almost  all  found  in  a  suburban  villa  in 
the  library  of  one  private  individual ;  and  the  titles  of  four  hundred  of 
those  least  injured,  which  have  been  read,  are  found  to  be  unimportant 
vorks,  but  all  entirely  new,  chiefly  relating  to  music,  rhetoric,  and 
eookery.     There  are  two  volumes  of  Epicurus  "  On  Nature,"  and  the 
othen  are  mostly  by  writers  of  the  same  school,  only  one  fragment 
having  been  discovered,  by  an   opponent  of   the  Epicurean  system. 
Ohrysippus.* 

Probability  of  future  discoveries  of  MSS. — In  the  opinion  of  some 
antiquaries,  not  one-hundredth  part  of  the  city  has  yet  been  explored : 
and  the  quarters  hitherto  cleared  out  at  a  great  expense,  are  those 
where  there  was  the  least  probability  of  discovering  manuscripts.     As 
Italy  could  already  boast  her  splendid  Roman  amphitheatres  and  Greek 
temples,  it  was  a  matter  of  secondary  interest  to  add  to-  their  number 
those  in  the  dark  and  dripping  galleries  of  Herculaneum ;  and  having 
90  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  art,  we  could  have  dispensed 
with  the  inferior  busts  and  statues  which  could  alone  have  been  ex- 
pected to  reward  our  researches  in  the  ruins  of  a  provincial  town. 
But  from  the  moment  that  it  was  ascertained  that  rolls  of  papyrus  pre- 
served in  this  city  could  still  be  deciphered,  every  exertion  ought  to 
have  been  steadily  and  exclusively  directed  towards  the  discovery  of 
other  libraries.     Private  dwellings  should  have  been  searched,  before 
so  much  labor  and  expense  were  consumed  in  examining  public  edi- 
fices.     A  small  portion  of    that   steal  and  enlightened  spirit  which 
prompted  the  late  French  and  Tuscan  expedition  to  Egypt  might  long 
ere  this,  in  a  country  nearer  home,  have  snatched  from  oblivion  some 
of  the  lost  works  of  the  Augustan  age,  or  of  eminent  Greek  historians 
and  philosophers.     A  single  roll  of  papyrus  might  have  disclosed  more 

*  In  one  of  the  manuscripts  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  interpreters  when  I 
Tinted  the  museum  in  1828,  the  author  indulges  in  the  speculation  that  all  the 
Homeric  personages  were  allegorical — that  Agamemnon  was  the  ether,  Achilles 
the  ran,  Helen  the  earth,  Paris  the  air,  Hector  the  moon,  disc. 
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matter  of  intense  interest  than  all  that  was  ever  written  in  luero- 
glyphics. 

Stabice, — Besides  the  cities  already  mentioned,  Stabiae,  a  small  town 
about  six  miles  from  Vesuvius,  and  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Castel-*- 
Mare  (see  map  of  volcanic  district  of  Naples),  was  overwhelmed  dariog 
the  eruption  of  79.  Pliny  mentions  that,  when  his  uncle  was  there*  he 
was  obliged  to  make  his  escape,  so  great  was  the  quantity  of  falling 
stones  and  ashes.  In  the  ruins  of  this  place,  a  few  skeletons  have  been 
found  buried  in  volcanic  ejections,  together  with  some  antiqtutaes  of  no 
great  value,  and  rolls  of  papyrus,  which,  like  those  of  Pompeii^ 
illegible. 

Torre  del  Ghreco  overflowed  by  lava, — Of  the  towns  hitherto 
tioncd,  Herculaneum  alone  has  been  overflowed  by  a  stream  of  melted 
matter ;  but  this  did  not,  as  we  have  seen,  enter  or  injure  the  boiUings, 
whfch  were  previously  enveloped  or  covered  over  with  tuff.  Bui  bun- 
ing  torrents  have  often  taken  their  course  through  the  streets  of  Tone 
del  Greco,  and  consumed  or  inclosed  a  large  portion  of  the  town  in 
solid  rock.  It  seems  probable  that  the  destruction  of  three  thonanid 
of  its  inhabitants  in  1631,  which  some  accounts  attribute  to  boiling  wa- 
ter, was  principally  due  to  one  of  those  alluvial  floods  which  we  befoe 
mentioned:  but,  in  1737,  the  lava  itself  flowed  through  the  eaateni 
side  of  the  town,  and  afterwards  reached  the  sea;  and,  in  1794,  another 
current,  rolling  over  the  western  side,  filled  the  streets  and  hooeeSy  end 
killed  more  than,  four  hundred  persons.  The  main  street  is  now  qoairied 
through  this  lava,  which  suppUed  building  stones  for  new  houses  ereoted 
where  others  had  been  annihilated.  The  church  was  half  buried  in  a 
rocky  mass,  but  the  upper  portion  served  as  the  foundation  of  a  new 
edifice. 

The  number  of  the  population  at  present  is  estimated  at  fifteen  thou- 
sand ;  and  a  satisfactory  answer  may  r&dily  be  returned  to  those  who 
inquire  how  the  inhabitants  can  be  so  "  inattentive  to  the  voice  of  tine 
and  the  warnings  of  nature,'**  as  to  rebuild  their  dwellings  on  a  spol  ap 
often  devastated.  No  neighboring  site  imoccupied  by  a  town,  or  whieh 
would  not  be  equally  insecure,  combines  the  same  advantages  of  prox- 
imity to  the  capital,  to  the  sea,  and  to  the  rich  lands  on  the  flanki  of 
Vesuvius.  If  the  present  population  were  exiled,  they  would  imme- 
diately be  replaced  by  another,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Mnremma 
of  Tuscany  and  the  Campagna  di  Roma  will  never  be  depopulated, 
although  the  malaria  fever  commits  more  havoc  in  a  few  years  than  the 
Vesuvian  lavas  m  as  many  centuries.  The  district  around  Naples  aop- 
phes  one  amongst  innumerable  examples,  that  those  regions  whera  the 
surface  is  most  frequently  renewed,  and  where  the  renovation  is  aeeom* 
panied,  at  different  intervals  of  time,  by  partial  destruction  of  animai 
and  vegetable  life,  may  nevertheless  be  amongst  the  most  habitaUe  and 
delightful  on  our  globe. 

*  Sir  H.  Davy,  CoDsolations  in  Travel,  p.  66 
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■  I  hare  already  made  a  similar  remark  when  speaking  of  tracts  where 
aqueous  causes  are  now  most  active ;  and  the  observation  applies  as 
well  to  parts  of  the  surface  which  are  the  abode  of  aquatic  animals,  as 
to  those  which  support  terrestrial  species.  The  sloping  sides  of  Vesu- 
▼im  give  nourishment  to  a  vigorous  and  healthy  population  of  about 
eighty  thousand  souls  ;  and  the  surrounding  hills  and  plains,  together 
with  several  of  the  adjoining  isles,  owe  the  fertility  of  their  soil  to  mat- 
ter ejected  by  prior  eruptions.  Had  the  fundamental  limestone  of  the 
Apennines  remained  uncovered  throughout  the  whole  area,  the  country 
could  not  have  sustained  a  twentieth  part  of  its  present  inhabitants.  This 
will  be  apparent  to  every  geologist  who  has  marked  the  change  in  the 
.  agricultural  character  of  the  soil  the  moment  ho  has  passed  the  utmost 
boandary  of  the  volcanic  ejections,  as  when,  for  example,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  seven  miles  from  Vesuvius,  he  leaves  the  plain  and 
ascends  the  declivity  of  the  Sorrentine  Hills. 

Yet,  favored  as  this  region  has  been  by  Nature  from  time  immemorial, 
tlie  signs  of  the  changes  imprinted  on  it  during  the  period  that  it  has 
aerved  as  the  habitation  of  man  may  appear  in  after-ages  to  indicate 
a  series  of  unparalleled  disasters.     Let  us  suppose  that  at  some  future 
time  the  Mediterranean  should  form  a  gulf  of  the  great  ocean,  and  that 
the  waves  and  tidal  current  should  encroach  on  the  shores  of  Campania 
^  it  now  advances  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  England  ;  the  geologist  wil 
then  behold  the  towns  already  buried,  and  many  more  which  will  evi 
denUy  be  entombed  hereafter,  laid  open  in  the  steep  cliffs,  where  h( 
^^ill  discover  buildings  superimposed  above  each  other,  with  thick  inter- 
"Vening  strata  of  tuflf  or  lava — some  unscathed  by  fire,  like  those  of 
lierculaneum  and  Pompeii ;  others  half  melted  down,  as  in  Torre  del 
Greco  ;  and  many  shattered  and  thrown  about  in  strange  confusion,  as 
in  Tripergola,  beneath  Monte  Nuovo.     Among  the  ruins  will  be  seen 
skeletons  of  men,  and  impressions  of  the  human  form  stamped  in  solid 
^ocks  of  tuff.    Nor  will  the  signs  of  earthquakes  be  wanting.    The  pave- 
Xnent  of  part  of  the  Domitian  Way,  and  the  temple  of  the  Nymphs,  sub- 
^nerged  at  high  tide,  will  be  uncovered  at  low  water,  the  columns  re- 
Kiaining  erect  and  uninjured.    Other  temples  which  had  once  sunk  down, 
like  that  of  Serapis,  will  be  found  to  have  been  upraised  again  by  sub- 
sequent movements.     If  they  who  study  these  phenomena,  and  specu- 
late on  their  causes,  assume  that  there  were  periods  when  the  laws  of 
Nature  or  the  whole  course  of  natural  events  differed  greatly  from  those 
observed  in  their  own  time,  they  will  scarcely  hesitate  to  refer  the  won- 
derful monuments  in  question  to  those  primeval  ages.     When  they  con- 
ader  the  numerous  proofs  of  reiterated  catastrophes  to  which  the  region 
was  subject,  they  may,  perhaps,  commiserate  the  unhappy  fate  of  beings 
condemned  to  inhabit  a  planet  during  its  nascent  and  chaotic  state,  and 
feel  grateful  that  ^heir  favored  race  has  escaped  such  scenes  of  anarchy 
and  misrule. 

Yet  what  was  the  real  condition  of  Campania  during  those  years  of 
dire  conyulsion  ?     "A  chmate  where  heaven's  breath  smells  sweet  and 
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wooingly — a  vigorous  ;md  luxuriant  nature  unparalleled  in  its  prodno* 
tions — a  coast  which  was  once  the  fairj-land  of  poets,  and  the  iavoiiti 
retreat  of  great  men.  Even  the  tyrants  of  the  creation  loved  this  albi* 
ring  region,  spared  it,  adorned  it,  lived  in  it,  died  in  it."*  The  inhaln^ 
ants,  indeed,  have  enjoyed  no  immunity  from  the  calamities  which  an 
the  lot  of  mankind ;  but  the  principal  evils  which  they  have  snflfored 
must  be  attributed  to  moral,  not  to  physical,  causes — to  disastitmi 
events  over  which  man  might  have  exercised  a  control,  rather  than  to 
the  inevitable  catastrophes  which  result  from  subterranean  agency. 
Wlien  Spartacus  encamped  his  army  of  ten  thousand  gladiatora  in  the 
old  extinct  crater  of  Vesuvius,  the  volcano  was  more  justly  a  subject  of 
terror  to  Campania,  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the  reldndlinpf  of  ita  J 
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External  physiogDomy  of  Etna — Lateral  cones — Their  snoceasive  obliteratiQ*— 
Early  eruptions — ^Monti  Rossi  in  1669-r-TowDs  overflowed  by  lava — ^Plwt  lA 
Catania  overflowed — Modo  of  advance  of  a  current  of  lava — SubtertaiiMB 
caverns — Marine  strata  at  base  of  Etna — Val  del  Bove  not  an  ancient  oatef— 
Its  scenery — Form,  composition,  and  origin  of  the  dikes — Linear  direction  of 
cones  formed  iii  1811  and  1819 — Lavas  and  breccias — Flood  produced  by  tlie 
melting  of  snow  by  lava — Glacier  covered  by  a  lava  stream — Val  del  Bore 
how  formed — Structure  and  origin  of  the  cone  of  Etna — Whether  the  iodined 
sheets  of  lava  were  originally  horizontal — Antiquity  of  Etna — Wliether  s^gat 
uf  diluvial  waves  are  observable  on  Etna. 

External  physiogru>my  of  Etna. — After  Vesuvius,  our  most  authenlie 
records  relate  to  Etna,  which  rises  near  the  sea  in  solitary  grandeur  to 
the  height  of  nearly  eleven  thousand  feet.f  The  base  of  the  cone  n 
almost  circular,  and  eighty-seven  English  miles. in  circumference;  but 
if  wc  include  the  whole  district  over  which  its  lavas  extend,  the  ciittiit 
is  probably  twice  that  extent. 

Divided  into  three  regions, — The  cone  is  divided  by  nature  into  three 
distinct  zones,  called  i\iQ  fertile,  the  woody ^  and  the  desert  regions.  TSie 
first  of  these,  coraprisiDg  the  delightful  country  around  the  skirts  of  the 
mountain,  is  well  cultivated,  thickly  inhabited,  and  covered  with  <div€8» 

*  Forsyth's  Italy,  vol  iL 

f  In  1816«  Captain  Smyth  ascertained,  trigonometrically,  that  the  height  of] 
was  1(^74  feet  The  Catanians,  disappointed  that  their  mountain  had  lost  oc 
2000  feet  of  the  height  assigned  to  it  by  Recupero,  refused  to  acquiesoe  in  the  i 
sion.  Afterwards,  in  1824,  Sir  J.  Herschel,  not  being  aware  of  Captain  SmyfVt 
conclusions,  determined  by  careful  barometrical  measurement  that  the  beig^w^i 
10,872^  feet.  This  singular  agreement  of  resulta  so  differently  obtained  was  no* 
ken  of  by  Herschel  as  "  a  happy  accident ;"  but  Dr.  Wollaston  remarked  thai  *i| 
was  on«  of  thoee  accidents  which  would  not  have  happened  to  two  foola" 
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ecHTD,  fruit-trees,  and  aromatic  herbs.  Higher  up,  the  wood} 
jvgion  encircles  the  mountain — an  extensive  forest  six  or  seven  miles  in 
-width,  aflfording  pasturage  for  numerous  flocks.  The  trees  are  of  various 
speeiea,  the  chestnut,  oak,  and  pine  being  most  luxuriant ;  while  in  some 
'timcto  are  groves  of  cork  and  beech.  Above  the  forest  is  the  desert 
iBgkm,  a  waste  of  black  lava  and  scoriae ;  where,  on  a  kind  of  plain, 
nes  a  cone  of  eruption  to  the  height  of  about  eleven  hundred  feet,  from 
"whioh  sulphureous  vapors  are  continually  evolved. 

Ckmei  produced  hy  lateral  eruption, — The  most  grand  and  original 
^tiature  in  the  physiognomy  of  Etna  is  the  multitude  of  minor  cones 
^whioh  are  distributed  over  its  flanks,  and  which  are  most  abundant  in 
ilhe  woody  region.  These,  although  they  appear  but  trifling  irregulari- 
iks  when  viewed  from  a  distance  as  subordinate  parts  of  so  imposing 
mnd  colossal  a  mountain,  would,  nevertheless,  be  deemed  hills  of  consid- 
erable altitude  in  almost  any  other  region.  Without  enumerating  nu« 
xnerous  monticules  of  ashes  thrown  out  at  diflerent  points,  there  are 
about  eighty  of  these  secondary  volcanoes,  of  considerable  dimensions ; 
£fty-two  on  the  west  and  north,  and  twenty-seven  on  the  east  side  of 
Etna.  One  of  the  largest,  called  Monte  Minardo,  near  Bronte,  is  up- 
wards of  700  feet  in  height,  and  a  double  hill  near  Nicolosi,  called 
Monti  Rossi,  foilned  in  1669,  is  450  feet  high,  and  the  base  two  miles  in 
circnmference ;  so  that  it  somewhat  exceeds  in  size  Monte  Nuovo,  be- 
fore described.  Yet  it  ranks  only  as  a  cone  of  the  second  magnitude 
amongst  those  produced  by  the  lateral  eruptions  of  Etna.  On  looking 
down  from  the  lower  borders  of  the  desert  region,  these  volcanoes  pre- 
sent us  with  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  characteristic  scenes  in 
Europe.  They  afibrd  every  variety  of  height  and  size,  and  are  arranged 
in  beautiful  and  picturesque  groups.  However  uniform  they  may  ap- 
pear when  seen  from  the  sea,  or  the  plains  below,  nothing  can  be  more 
diversified  than  their  shape  when  we  look  from  above  into  their  craters, 
one  side  of  which  is  generally  broken  down.  There  are,  indeed,  few 
objects  in  nature  more  picturesque  than  a  wooded  volcanic  crater.  The 
cones  situated  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  forest  zone  are  chiefly  clothed 
with  lofty  pines ;  while  those  at  a  lower  elevation  are  adorned  with 
chestnuts,  oaks,  beech,  and  holm. 

Succesnve  obliteratim  of  these  cones. — The  history  of  the  eruptions  of 
Etna,  imperfect  and  interrupted  as  it  is,  aflbrds  us,  nevertheless,  much 
ioright  into  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  mountain  has  successively  at- 
tained its  present  magnitude  and  internal  structure.  The  principal  cone 
has  m(ne  than  once  fallen  in  and  been  reproduced.  In  1444  it  was  320 
feet  high,  and  fell  in  after  the  earthquakes  of  1537.  In  the  year  1603, 
when  a  violent  earthquake  shook  the  whole  of  Sicily,  and  killed  sixty 
tlMrasand  persons,  the  cone  lost  so  much  of  its  height,  says  Boccone, 
tbat  it  could  not  be  seen  from  several  places  in  Valdemone,  from  which 
it  was  before  visible.  The  greater  number  of  eruptions  happen  either 
from  the  great  crater,  or  from  lateral  openings  in  the  desert  region. 
When  hills  are  thrown  up  in  the  middle  zone,  and  project  beyond  the 
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general  level,  they  gradually  lose  their  height  during  subsequent  emp* 
Uons ;  for  when  lava  runs  down  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  monntaiD, 
and  encounters  any  of  these  hills,  the  stream  is  divided,  and  flows  romd 
them  so  as  to  elevate  the  gently  sloping  grounds  from  which  they  xise. 
In  this  manner  a  deduction  is  often  made  at  once  of  twenty  or  tlurtj 
feet,  or  even  more,  from  their  height.  Thus,  one  of  the  minor 
called  Monte  Peluso,  was  diminished  in  altitude  by  a  great  lava  i 
which  encircled  it  in  1444  ;  and  another  current  has  recently  taken  tiie 
same  course — yet  this  hill  still  remains  four  or  five  hundred  feet  higb. 

There  is  a  cone  called  Monte  Nucilla  near  Nicolosi,  round  the  base  d 
which  several  successive  currents  have  flowed,  and  showers  of  aabei 
have  fallen,-  since  the  time  of  history,  till  at  last,  during  an  emptioii  in 
1 536,  the  surrounding  plain  was  so  raised,  that  the  top  of  the  oone 
alone  was  left  projecting  above  the  general  level.  Monte  Nero,  utoated 
;;bove  the  Grotta  dell'  Capre,  was  in  1766  almost  submerged  by  a  cur- 
rent :  and  Monte  Capreolo  afforded,  in  the  year  1609,  a  curious  example 
of  one  of  the  last  stages  of  obliteration  ;  for  a  lava  stream,  descending  on 
a  high  ridge  which  had  been  built  up  by  the  continued  superposHioii 
of  successive  lavas,  flowed  directly  into  the  crater,  and  nearly  filled  IL 
The  lava,  therefore,  of  each  new  lateral  cone  tends  to  detract  from  the 
relative  height  of  lower  cones  above  their  base :  so  that  the  flanks  of 
Etna,  sloping  with  a  gentle  inclination,  envelop  in  succession  a  great 
multitude  of  minor  volcanoes,  while  new  ones  spring  up  from  time  to 
time. 

£arli/  eruptions  of  Etna, — Etna  appears  to  have  been  in  activi^ 
from  the  earliest  times  of  tradition ;  for  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  an 
eruption  which  caused  a  district  to  be  deserted  by  the  Sicani  before  the 
Trojan  war.  Thucydides  informs  us,  that  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Pelo* 
ponnesian  war,  or  in  the  spring  of  the  year  425  b.  c,  a  lava  stream 
ravaged  the  environs  of  Catania,  and  this  he  says  was  the  third  ernption 
which  had  happened  in  Sicily  since  the  colonization  of  that  island  by 
the  Greeks.*  The  second  of  the  three  eruptions  alluded  to  by  the  his- 
torian took  place  in  the  year  475  b.  c,  and  was  that  so  poetically 
described  by  Pindar,  two  years  afterwards,  in  his  first  Pythian  ode  ^— 

KfWV 

A*  ovpavia  ovvtx^i 
Ni^ocffa*  Ai  rya,  navtrti 
%iovoi  oluai  rifiqva. 

In  these  and  the  seven  verses  which  follow,  a  graphic  description  ii 
given  of  Etna,  such  as  it  appeared  five  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  such  as  it  has  been  seen  when  in  eruption  in  modem  times.  The 
poet  is  only  making  a  passing  allusion  to  the  Sicilian  volcano^  as  the 
mountain  under  which  Typhoeus  lay  buried,  yet  by  a  few  touches  of  hit 
master-hand  every  striking  feature  of  the  scene  has  been  faithfully  per- 

*  Book  ill  at  the  end. 
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tt«yed..     We  are  told  of  "  the  snowy  Etna,  the  pillar  of  heaven — ^the 

wrae  of  everlasting  frost,  in  whose  deep  caverns  lie  concealed  the  foun- 

twtta  of  unapproachable  fire — a  stream  of  eddying  smoke  by  day — e 

WgHt  and  ruddy  flame  by  night ;  and  burning  rocks  rolled  down  with 

ted  uproar  mto  the  sea." 

Smpiion  of  1669 — Monti  Rossi  formed, — The  great  eruption  which 
^PX^ened  in  the  year  1669  is  the  first  which  claims  particular  attention. 
An  earthquake  had  levelled  to  the  ground  all  the  houses  in  Nicolosi,  a 
town  situated  near  the  lower  margin  of  the  woody  region,  about  twenty 
"^Ues  from  the  summit  of  Etna,  and  ten  from  the  sea  at  Catania.  Two 
P>lf«  then  opened  near  that  town,  from  whence  sand  and  scorim  were 
™X>wn  up  in  such  quantity,  that  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months 
*  clouble  cone  was  formed,  called  Monti  Rossi,  about  450  feet  high.     But 
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Minor  cones  on  tlio  flanks  of  Etna. 
1.  Monti  Kossi,  near  Nicolosi,  formed  in  1G09. 


2.  Vampeluso?* 


^  %3e  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  occurred  at  the  commencement  of 
^Vie  convulsion  in  the  plain  of  S.  Lia     A  fissure  six  feet  broad,  and  of 
^^^Jiknown  depth,  opened  with  a  loud  crash,  and  ran  in  a  somewhat  tor- 
^>iou8  course  to  within  a  mile  of  the  summit  of  Etna.     Its  direction  was 
^lx)m  north  to  south,  and  its  length  twelve  miles.     It  emitted  a  most 
^^*ivid  light.     Five  other  parallel  fissures  of  considerable  length  after- 
^Vrards  opened,  one  after  the  other,  and  emitted  smoke,  and  gave  out  bel- 
Xowing  sounds  which  were  heard  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles.     This 
^ase  seems  to  present  the  geologist  with  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
>rhich  those  continuous  dikes  of  vertical  porphyry  were  formed,  which 
*ire  seen  to  traverse  some  of  the  older  lavas  of  Etna ;  for  the  light  emit- 
ted from  the  great  rent  of  S.  Lio  appears  to  indicate  that  the  fissure  was 
^ed  to  a  certain  height  with  incandescent  lava,  probably  to  the  height 
of  an  orifice  not  far  distant  from  Monti  Rossi,  which  at  that  time  opened 
and  poured  out  a  lava  ciurent.     When  the  melted  matter  in  such  a  rent 

*  The  bill  which  I  have  here  introduced  was  called  by  my  guide  Vampolara, 
bat  the  name  given  in  the  toxt  is  the  nearest  to  this  which  I  find  in  Oeomiellaro's 
Catalogue  of  S^or  Cones. 
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has  cooled,  it  must  become  a  solid  wall  or  dike,  intersecting  tbe  older 
rocks  of  which  the  mountain  is  composed ;  similar  rents  have  been 
observed  during  subsequent  eruptions,  as  in  1832,  when  they  ran  in  all 
directions  from  the  centre  of  the  volcano.  It  has  been  justly  remaiked 
by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  that  such  star-shaped  fractures  may  indicate 
a  slight  upheaval  of  the  whole  of  Etna.  They  may  be  the  signs  of  the 
stretching  of  the  mass,  which  may  thus  be  raised  gradually  by  a  foroe 
from  below.* 

The  lava  current  of  1669,  before  alluded  to,  soon  reached  in  its  cooiBe 
a  minor  cone  called  Mompiliere,  at  the  base  of  which  it  entered  a  anb- 
terranean  grotto,  conmiunicating  with  a  suite  of  those  caverns  which  aie 
so  common  in  the  lavas  of  Etna.  Here  it  appears  to  have  melted  down 
some  of  the  vaulted  foundations  of  the  hill,  so'  that  the  whole  of  that 
cone  became  slightly  depressed  and  traversed  by  numerous  open  fis- 
sures. 

Part  of  Catania  destroyed. — The  lava,  after  overflowing  fourteen 
towns  and  villages,  some  having  a  population  of  between  three  and  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  arrived  at  length  at  the  walls  of  Catania«  These 
had  been  purposely  raised  to  protect  the  city ;  but  the  burning  flood 
accumulated  till  it  rose  to  the  top  of  the  rampart,  which  was  sixty  feet 
in  height,  and  then  it  fell  in  a  fiery  cascade  and  overwhelmed  part  of  the 
city.  The  wall,  however,  was  not  thrown  down,  but  was  discovered 
long  afterwards  by  excavations  made  in  the  rock  by  the  Prince  of  Bis- 
cari ;  so  that  the  traveller  may  now  see  the  solid  lava  curling  over  the 
top  of  the  rampart  as  if  still  in  the  very  act  of  falling. 

This  great  current  performed  the  first  thirteen  miles  of  its  course  in 
twenty  days,  or  at  the  rate  of  162  feet  per  hour,  but  required  twenty- 
three  days  for  the  last  two  miles,  giving  a  velocity  of  only  twenty-two 
feet  per  hour ;  and  we  learn  from  Dolomieu  that  the  stream  moved 
during  part  of  its  course  at  the  rate  of  1500  feet  an  hour,  and  in  othen 
it  took  several  days  to  cover  a  few  yards.f  When  it  entered  the  sea  it 
was  still  six  hundred  yards  broad,  and  forty  feet  deep.  It  covered  aome 
territories  in  the  environs  of  Catania  which  had  never  before  been  visited 
by  the  iavas  of  Etna.  While  moving  on,  its  surface  was  in  geneial  a 
mass  of  solid  rock ;  and  its  mode  of  advancing,  as  is  usual  with  lava 
streams,  was  by  the  occasional  fissuring  of  the  solid  walls.  A  gentle- 
man of  Catania,  named  Pappalardo,  desiring  to  secure  the  city  from  the 
approach  of  the  threatening  torrent,  went  out  with  a  party  of  fifty  men 
whom  he  had  dressed  in  skins  to  protect  them  from  the  heat,  and  armed 
with  iron  croyrs  and  hooks.  They  broke  open  one  of  the  solid  walli 
which  flanked  the  current  near  Belpasso,  and  immediately  forth  issued 
a  rivulet  of  melted  matter  which  took  the  direction  of  Patcm6 ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town,  being  alarmed  for  their  safety,  took  up  ( 
and  put  a  stop  to  farther  operations.^ 

*  M6m.  pour  scrvir,  &c  toia  iv.  p  116. 

J  See  Prof.  J.  D.  Forbes,  PhiL  Trans.  1846,  p  156,  on  Velocity  of  lava. 
Fcrrara,  Descrix.  dell'  Etna,  p  108. 
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Ajb  another  illustration  of  the  solidity  of  the  walls  of  an  advancing 
lava  stream,  I  may  mention  an  adventure  related  by  Recupero,  who,  in 
1^08,  had  ascended  a  small  hill  formed  of  ancient  volcanic  matter,  to 
beliold  the  slow  and  gradual  approach  of  a  fiery  current,  two  miles  and 
a  lialf  brood ;  when  suddenly  two  small  threads  of  liquid  matter  issuing 
firoiKi  a  crevice  detached  themselves  from  the  main  stream,  and  ran  rap- 
idly towards  the  hilL  He  and  his  guide  had  just  time  to  escape,  when 
they  saw  the  hill,  which  was  fifty  feet  in  height,  surrounded,  and  in  a 
qnartar  of  an  hour  melted  down  into  the  burning  mass,  so  as  to  flow  on 
with  it. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  complete  fusion  of  rocky  matter 

eoiniiig  in  contact  with  lava  is  of  universal,  or  even  common,  occurrence. 

At  pz^obably  happens  when  fresh  portions  of  incandescent  matter  come 

successively  in  contact  with  fusible  materials.     In  many  of  the  dikes 

whioli  mtersect  the  tuffs  and  lavas  of  Etna,  there  is  scarcely  any  percep- 

^ble   alteration  effected  by  heat  on  the  edges  of  the  horizontal  beds,  in 

Mi&t;,ctet  with  the  vertical  and  more  crystalline  mass.     On  the  side  of 

jJ*^*x^jHliere,  one  of  the  towns  overflowed  in  the  great  eruption  above 

^*^^*i*nbed,  an  excavation  was  made  in  1704  ;  and  by  immense  labor  the 

^^*"fcnen  reached,  at  the  depth  of  thirty-five  feet,  the  gate  of  the  prin- 

^P^'X  church,  were  there  were  three  statues,  held  in  high  veneration. 

*^^    of  these>  together  with  a  bell,  some  money,  and  other  articles,  were 

«*^*^cted  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  from  beneath  a  great  arch 

^**"^*^ed  by  the  lava.     It  seems  very  extraordinary  that  any  works  of  art, 

-.^^  encased  with  tuff,  like  those  in  Herculaneum,  should  have  escaped 

'^^^On  in  hollow  spaces  left  open  in  this  lava-current,  which  was  so  hot 

^  Oatania  eight  years  after  it  entered  the  town,  that  it  was  impossible 

^  ))old  the  hand  in  some  of  the  crevices. 

Subterranean  caverns  on  Etna, — Mention  was  made  of  the  entrance 
^  a  lava-stream  into  a  subterranean  grotto,  whereby  the  foundations  of 
^ llill  were  partially  undermined.     Such  underground  passages  are  among 
^^  most  curious  features  on  Etna,  and  appear  to  have  been  produced  by 
tlie  hardening  of  the  lava,  during  the  escape  of  great  volumes  of  clastic 
fluids,  which  are  often  discharged  for  many  days  in  succession,  after  the 
tmis  of  the  eruption  is  over.     Near  Nicolosi,  not  far  from  Monti  Rossi, 
one  of  these  great  openings  may  be  seen,  called  the  Fossa  della  Palom- 
ba,  625  feet  in  circumference  at  its  mouth,  and  seventy-eight  deep. 
After  reaching  the  bottom  of  this,  we  enter  another  dark  cavity,  and 
then  others  in  succession,  sometimes  descending  precipices  by  means  of 
ladders.     At  length  the  vaults  terminate  in  a  great  gallery  ninety  feet 
long,  and  from  fifteen  to  fifty  broad,  beyond  which  there  is  still  a  pas- 
sage, never  yet  explored ;  so  that  the  extent  of  these  caverns  remains 
unknown.*     The  walls  and  roofs  of  these  great  vaults  are  composed  of 
tough  and  bristling  scorix,  of  the  most  fantastic  forms. 
Marine  strata  at  hoit  of  Etna. — If  we  skirt  the  fertile  region  at  the 

*  Ferrura,  Descriz.  dcU'  Etna.    Palermo,  181S. 
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boHC  of  Ktna  on  its  southern  and  eastern  sides,  we  behold  marine  strat 
of  chiy  Hfind,  and  volcanic  tuff,  cropping  out  from  beneath  the  moder 
liivoH.  'J1ic  marine  fossil  shells  occurring  in  these  strata  are  all  of  then 
or  niinrly  all,  identical  with  species  now  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean 
and  aH  they  appear  at  the  height  of  from  600  to  800  feet  above  the  se 
near  Catania,  they  clearly  prove  that  there  has  been  in  this  region,  as  i 
othtT  pnrU  of  Sicily  farther  to  the  south,  an  upward  movement  of  tl: 
ancient  \wd  of  the  sea.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  infer  that  the  who 
mounUun,  with  the  exception  of  those  parts  which  are  of  very  modei 
orif^in,  him  participated  in  this  upheaval. 

If  W(i  view  Ktna  from  the  south,  we  see  the  marine  deposits  aboi 
nlludtHl  to,  forming  a  low  line  of  hills  (e,  e.  Fig.  4*7),  or  a  steep  inlan 
n\i}\w  or  cliff  (/),  as  in  the  annexed  drawing  taken  from  the  limestoi 
platform  of  J^rimosolc.  It  should  be  obscn-ed  however,  in  reference  1 
thiK  vii'W,  tliat  the  height  of  the  volcanic  cone  is  ten  times  greater  tha 
tho  hilU  at  its  base  {e,  e),  although  it  appears  less  elevated,  because  tl 
Hununit  of  tho  cone  is  ten  or  twelve  times  more  distant  from  the  plain  ( 
i-utHuia  thtm  is  hicodia. 

a  Fi&  47. 
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^luto  the  woody  region,  is  farther  continued  on  one  side  by  a  second 
•^  naiTOwer  valley,  called  the  Val  di  Calanna.  Below  this  another, 
^''^^  the  Val  di  St.  Giacomo,  begins, — a  long  narrow  ravine,  which 
P^longed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Zaffarana  (e,  fig.  48),  on  the  confines 
^e  fertile  region.  These  natural  incisions  into  the  side  of  the  volca- 
^t©  of  such  depth  that  they  expose  to  view  a  great  part  of  the  struc- 


Fig.  48. 


Great  valley  on  the  east  side  of  Etnx 
«!  Highest  cone.  b,  MontAtninoIa. 

c^  Head  of  Yal  del  Bove.  d,  (f,  Berre  del  Solflzio. 

A  Village  of  ZaflSsrana  on  the  lower  border  of  the  woody  region. 
XOm  of  th«  lateral  cones.  g^  Monti  Sossi. 

^^^re  of  the  entire  mass,  which,  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  is  laid  open  to  the 
^^pth  of  from  8000  to  above  4000  feet  from  the  summit  of  Etna.  The 
^^eologist  thus  enjoys  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  internal 
^^dfonnatioii  of  the  cone  corresponds  with  what  he  might  have  antici- 
J^ated  as  the  result  of  that  mode  of  increase  which  has  been  witnessed 
during  the  historical  era. 

Description  of  Plate  III. — The  accompanying  view  (PI.  III.)  is  part 
^>f  a  panoramic  sketch  which  I  made  in  November,  1828,  and  may  assist 
t\xe  leader  in  comprehending  some  topographical  details  to  be  alluded 
to  in  tbi  sequel,  although  it  can  convey  no  idea  of  the  picturesque 
grandeur  of  the  scene. 

The  great  lava-currents  of  1819  and  1811  are  seen  pouring  down 
from  the  higher  parts  of  the  valley,  overrunning  the  forests  of  tlie  great 
phun,  and  rising  up  in  the  foreground  on  the  left  with  a  rugged  surface, 
on  which  many  hillocks  and  depressions  appear,  such  as  often  charac- 
terize a  lava-current  immediately  after  its  consolidation. 

The  small  cone.  No.  7,  was  formed  in  1811,  and  was  still  smoking 
^when  I  saw  it  m  1828.  The  other  small  volcano  to  the  left,  from  which 
^-apor  is  issuing,  was,  I  believe,  one  of  those  formed  in  1819. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  other  points  indicated  in 
t.he  sketch : — 

1,  MootagnnolB.  5,  Finocchia  9,  Musara. 

2,  Torre  del  Filoflofa  6,  Cnpra.  10,  Zocoloro. 

8,  Highest  cone.  7,  Cone  of  1811.  11,  Rocca  di  Caknna. 

4^  Lepra.  8,  Cima  del  Asina 

DtKription  of  Plate  IV. — The  second  view  (PI.  IV.)  represents  the 
«ame  valley  as  seen  from  above,  or  looking  directly  down  the  Val  del 
Bove,  from  the  summit  of  the  principal  crater  formed  in  1819.*     I  am 

*  This  view  is  taken  from  a  sketch  mado  by  Mr.  James  Bridges,  corrected  after 
comparison  with  several  sketches  of  my  own. 
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unable  to  point  out  the  precise  spot  which  this  crater  would  occupy  ir. 
the  view  represented  in  Plate  III. ;  but  I  conceive  that  it  would  appear 
in  the  face  of  the  great  precipice,  near  which  the  smoke  issuing  from 
the  cone  No.  1  is  made  to  terminate.  There  are  many  ledges  of  rock 
on  the  face  of  that  precipice  where  eruptions  have  occurred. 

The  circular  form  of  the  Yal  del  Bove  is  well  shown  in  this  view. 
(PL  IV.)  To  the  right  and  left  are  the  lofty  precipices  which  form  the 
southern  and  northern  sides  of  the  great  valley,  and  which  are  inter- 
sected by  dikes  projecting  in  the  manner  afterwards  to  be  described. 
In  the  distance  appears:  the  "  fertile  region"  of  Etna,  extending  like  a 
great  plain  along  the  sea-coast. 

The  spots  particularly  referred  to  in  the  plate  are  the  following : — 

a,  Cape  Spartivento,  in  Italy,  of  which  the  outline  is  seen  in  the  distance. 

b.  The  promontory  of  Taonnino,  on  the  Sicilian  coast 

c.  The  river  Alcantra. 

d,  The  small  village  of  Riposto. 
/",  The  town  of  Aci  Reale. 

flr,  Cyclopian  islands,  or  **  Faraglioni,"  in  the  Bay  of  Trezza. 

h ,  The  great  harbor  of  Syracuse. 

k,  The  Lake  of  Lentini. 

i,   The  city  of  Catania,  near  which  is  marked  the  course  of  the  lava  which  flowed 

from  the  Monti  Roesi  in  1669,  and  destroyed  part  of  the  city. 
I,  To  the  left  of  the  view  is  the  crater  of  1811,  which  is  also  ahown  at  Na  1  in 

Plate  III. 
m,  Rock  of  Musara,  also  seen  at  No.  9  in  .Plate  IIL 
f.   Valley  of  Calanna. 

The  Val  del  Bove  is  of  truly  magnificent  dimensions,  a  vast  amphi- 
theatre four  or  five  miles  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  nearly  vertical 
precipices,  varying  from  1000  to  above  3000  feet  in  height,  the  loftiest 
being  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  height  gradually  diminishing  on  both 
sides.  The  feature  which  first  strikes  the  geologist  as  distinguishing 
the  boundary  clifis  of  this  valley,  is  the  prodigious  multitude  of  voticle 
dikes  which  are  seen  in  all  directions  traversing  the  volcanic  beds.  The 
circular  form  of  this  great  chasm,  and  the  occurrence  of  these  coontless 
dikes,  amounting  perhaps  to  several  thousands  in  number,  so  forcibly 
recalled  to  my.mind  the  phenomena  of  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  on  Yesuvios, 
that  I  at  first  imagined  that  I  had  entered  a  vast  crater,  on  a  scale  as 
far  exceeding  that  of  Somma,  as  Etna  surpasses  Vesuvius  in  magnitude. 

But  I  was  soon  undeceived  when  I  had  attentively  explored  the  dif-  - 
ferent  sides  of  the  great  amphitheatre,  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  whether  ^r. 
the  semicircular  wall  of  the  Val  del  Bove  had  ever  formed  the  bonndaiy^^ 
of  a  crater,  and  whether  the  beds  had  the  same  qu&qulL-versal  dip^c 
which  is  so  beautifully  exhibited  in  the  escarpment  of  Scmma.  Had^^ 
the  supposed  analogy  between  Somma  and  the  Val  del  Bove  held  true  ^ 
the  tufts  and  lavas  at  the  head  of  the  valley  would  have  dipped  to  th^  > 
west,  those  on  the  north  side  towards  the  north,  and  those  on  th-^^H 
southern  side  to  the  south.  But  such  I  did  not  find  to  be  the  incli 
tion  of  the  beds ;  they  a^  dip  towards  the  sea,  or  nearly  east,  a 
valleys-  of  St.  Giacomo  and  Calanna  below. 
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Scenery  of  the  Val  del  Bove, — ^Let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  f 
\aige  amphitheatre,  five  miles  in  diameter,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  precipices  from  2000  to  3000  feet  m  height  If  he  has  heheld  that 
DQOst  picturesque  scene  in  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  celehrated 
"  cirque  of  Gavamie,"  he  may  form  some  conception  of  the  magnificent 
circle  of  precipitous  rocks  which  inclose,  on  three  sides,  the  great  plain 
df  the  Val  del  Bove.  This  plain  has  been  deluged  by  repeated  streams 
of  lava ;  and  although  it  appears  almost  level,  when  viewed  from  a  dis- 
tance, it  is,  in  fact,  more  uneven  than  the  surface  of  the  most  tempestuous 
sea.  Besides  the  minor  irregularities  of  the  lava,  the  valley  is  in  one 
part  interrupted  by  a  ridge  of  rocks,  two  of  which,  Musara  and  Capra, 
are  very  prominent.     It  can  hardly  be  said  that  they 

•  *  like  giants  stand 


To  sentinel  enchanted  land ;" 

for  although,  like  the  Trosachs,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  they  are  of 
gigantic  dimensions,  and  appear  almost  isolated,  a^  seen  from  many  points, 
yet  the  stem  and  severe  grandeur  of  the  scenery  which  they  adorn  is 
cot  such  as  would  be  selected  by  a  poet  for  a  vale  of  enchantment.  The 
character  of  the  scene  would  accord  far  better  with  Milton's  picture  of 
the  infernal  world ;  and  if  we  imagine  ourselves  to  behold  in  motion,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  one  of  those  fiery  currents  which  have  so  often 
traversed  the  great  valley,  we  may  well  recall 


"  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild, 


The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light, 

Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames 

Casts  pale  and  dreadful"  . 

The  face  of  the  precipices  already  mentioned  is  broken  in  the  most 
picturesque  manner  by  the  vertical  walls  of  lava  which  traverse  them. 
These  masses  usually  stand  out  in  relief,  are  exceedingly  diversified  in 
form,  and  of  immense  altitude.  In 'the  autumn,  their  black  outline  may 
often  be  seen  relieved  by  clouds  of  fleecy  vapor  which  settle  behind 
them,  and  do  not  disperse  until  mid-day,  continuing  to  fill  the  valley 
while  the  sun  is  shining  on  every  other  part  of  Sicily,  and  on  the  higher 
regions  of  Etna. 

As  soon  as  the  vapors  begin  to  rise,  the  changes  of  scene  are  varied 
in  the  highest  degree,  different  rocks  being  unveiled  and  hidden  by  turns, 
and  the  summit  of  Etna  often  breaking  through  the  clouds  for  a  moment 
with  its  dazzling  snows,  and  bemg  then  as  suddenly  withdrawn  from 
the  view. 

An  unusual  silence  prevails ;  for  there  are  no  torrents  dashing  from 
the  rocks,  nor  any  movement  of  running  water  in  this  valley  such  as  may 
almost  invariably  be  heard  in  mountainous  regions.  Every  drop  of  water 
that  falls  from  the  heavens,  or  flows  from  the  melting  ice  and  snow,  is 
instantly  absorbed  by  the  porous  lava ;  and  such  is  the  dearth  of  springs, 
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thai  the  herdsman  is  compelled  to  supply  his  flocks,  daring  the  hoi  seei 
from  stores  of  snow  laid  up  in  hollows  of  the  mountam  during  wintei 
The  strips  of  green  herhage  and  forest  land,  which  have  here  and  tl 
escaped  the  burning  lavas,  serve,  by  contrast,  to  heighten  the  desola 
of  the  scene.  When  I  visited  the  valley,  mne  years  after  the  emptio 
1819, 1  saw  hundreds  of  trees,  or  rather  the  white  skeletons  of  trees 
the  borders  of  the  black  lava,  the  trunks  and  branches  being  all  leaf 
and  deprived  of  their  bark  by  the  scorching  heat  emitted  from  the  na 
ed  rock ;  an  image  recalling  those  beautiful  lines : — 


•  "  As  when  heaven's  fire 


Hath  scath'd  the  forest  oaks,  or  mouDtoin  pines, 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare, 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath." 

Ibrm,  composition,  and  origin  of  the  dikes. — But  without  indulj 
the  imagination  any  longer  in  descriptions  of  scenery,  I  may  observe  1 
the  dikes  before  mentioned  form  unquestionably  the  most  interesl 
geological  phenomenon  in  the  Val  del  Bove.  Some  of  these  are  compo 
of  trachyte,  others  of  compact  blue  basalt  with  olivine.  They  Tai^ 
breadth  from  two  to  twenty  feet  and  upwards,  and  usually  project  fi 
the  face  of  the  clifis,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  drawmg  (fig.  4 

•  Fig.  49. 


DJkcs  at  tho  base  of  tbe  Serro  del  Solnzio,  Etna. 

Tliey  consist  of  harder  materials  than  the  strata  which  they  traverse,  . 
therefore  waste  away  less  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  that  repeal 
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oongelatioa  and  thawing  to  which  the  rocks  in  this  zone  of  Etna  are  ex- 
posed.    The  dikes  are  for  the  most  part  vertical,  but  sometimes  they 
run  in  a  tortuous  course  through  the  tuffs  and  breccias,  as  represented 
in  Bg.  50.    In  the  escarpment  of  Somma,  where  similar  walls  of  lava  cut 
through  alternating  beds  of  sand  and  scoriae,  a  coating  of  coal-black  rock, 
approaching  in  its  nature  and  appearance  to  pitchstone,  is  seen  at  the 
contact  of  the  dike  with  the  intersected  beds.     I  did  not  observe  such 
parting  layers  at  the  junction  of  the  Etncan  dikes  which  I  examined,  b'J< 
Abey  may  perhaps  be  discoverable. 

Fiir.  ft". 


Tortaona  veins  of  lava  at  Panto  di  Giamento,  Etna. 

• 

rrhe  geographical  position  of  these  dikes  is  most  interesting,  as  they 
'•  very  numerous  near  the  head  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  where  the  cones 
of  1811  and  1819  were  thrown  up,  as  also  in  that  zone  of  the  mountain 
"^li-^re  lateral  eruptions  are  frequent ;  whereas  in  the  valley  of  Calanna, 
"^^^Ir^icli  is  below  that  parallel,  ancl  in  a  region  where  lateral  eruptions  are 
^^tiemely  rare,  scarcely  any  dikes  are  seen,  and  none  whatever  still  lowei 
'"^  the  valley  of  St.  Giacomo.  This  is  precbely  what  we  might  have 
^I^ected,  if  we  consider  the  vertical  fissures  now  filled  with  rock  to  have 
in  the  feeders  of  lateral  cones,  or,  in  other  words,  the  channels  which 
S^'V'e  passage  to  the  lava-currents  and  scoriae  that  have  issued  from  venti 
**^  tte  forest  zone.  In  other  parts  of  Etna  there  may  be  numerous  dikes 
^^  ^8  low  a  level  as  the  Valley  of  Calanna,  because  the  line  of  lateral 
^rj' •options  is  not  everywhere  at  the  same  height  above  the  sea ;  but  in 
5^^  section  above  alluded  to,  there  appeared  to  me  an  obvious  connec- 
^*^^  between  the  frequency  of  dikes  and  of  lateral  eruptions. 

Some  fissures  may  have  been  filled  from  above,  but  I  did  not  see  any 

^*^ich,  by  terminating  downwards,  gave  proof  of  such  an  origin.   Almost 

^^^   the  isolated  masses  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  such  as  Capra,  Musara,  and 

*-o.«r8,  are  traversed  by  dikes,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  partly  owed  their 

^^"^^servation  to  that  circumstance,  if  at  least  the  action  of  occasional 

^^^ods  has  been  one  of  the  destroying  causes  in  the  Val  del  Bove ;  for 

^^w  is  nothing  which  affords  so  much  protection  to  a  mass  of  strata 

^S^iost  the  nndermimng  action  of  running  water  as  a  perpendicular  dike 

^lardnxjk. 
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Id  the  accompanying  drawing  (fig.  51),  the  flowing  of  the  lavas  of 
1811  and  1819,  between  the  rocks  Finochio,  Capra,  and  Mnsara,  n  rep- 
resented. The  height  of  the  two  last-mentioned  isolated  maatea  lus 
been  much  diminished  by  the  elevation  of  their  base,  caused  by  these 
currents.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  the  remnants  of  lateral  oonea  whibh 
existed  before  the  Val  del  Bove  was  formed,  and  may  hereafter  be  < 
more  buried  by  the  \tivas  that  are  now  accumulating  in  the  vaOey. 


Fl|r.5t 


view  of  tho  rocks  Finochio,  Capra,  and  Mosara,  Yal  del  Bot«. 


From  no  point  of  view  are  the  dikes  more  conspicuous  than  from  the 
submit  of  the  highest  cone  of  Etna ;  a  view  of  some  of  them  is  given  in 
the  annexed  drawing.     (Fig.  52.) 

Eruption  of  1811. — I  have  alluded  to  the  streams  of  lava  which  wen» 
poured  forth  in  18J11  and  1819.  Gemmellaro,  who  witnessed  these 
eruptions,  informs  us  that  the  great  crater  in  1811  first  testified  by  its 
loud  detonations  that  a  column  of  lava  had  ascended  to  near  the  somaiit 
of  the  mountain.  A  violent  shock  was  then  felt,  and  a  skream  broke  out 
from  the  side  of  the  cone,  at  no  great  distance  from  it?  apex.  Shortly 
after  this  had  ceased  to  flow,  a  second  stream  burst  forth  at  anotlMr 
opening,  considerably  below  the  first ;  then  a  third  still  lower,  and  so  on 
till  seven  different  issues  had  been  thus  successively  formed,  all  Ipog 
upon  the  spme  straight  line.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  line  was  a 
perpendicular  rent  in  the  internal  framework  of  the  mountain,  which  rent 
was  probably  not  produced  at  one  shock,  but  prolonged  successively 
downwards,  by  the  lateral  pressure  and  intense  heat  of  the  internal  col- 
umn of  lava,  as  it  subsided  by  gradual  discharge  through  each  vent.* 

Eruption  of  1819. — In  1819  three  large  mouths  or  caverns  opened 
very  near  thnse  which  were  formed  in  the  eruptions  of  1811,  from  which 
flames,  red-h/>t  cinders,  and  sand  were  thrown  up  with  loud  explosions. 
A.  few  minutes  ffterwards  another  mouth  opened  below,  from  which 


*  Scrope  00  Volcanoes,  p.  168. 
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Tlow  from  the  samniU  of  Etna  into  tlie  YaI  del  Bove.* 

blames  and  smoke  issued ;  and  finally  a  fifth,  lower  still,  whence  a  tor- 
ment of  lava  flowed,  which  spread  itself  with  great  velocity  over  the 
^eep  and  broad  valley  called  "  Val  del  Bove."  This  stream  flowed  two 
miles  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  nearly  as  far  in  the  succeeding 
day  and  night.  The  three  original  mouths  at  length  united  into  one 
laige  crater,  and  sent  forth  lava,  as  did  the  inferior  apertures,  so  that  an 
enormous  torrent  poured  down  the  "  Val  del  Bove."  When  it  arrived 
at  a  vast  and  almost  perpendicular  precipice,  at  the  head  of  the  Valley 
of  Calanna,  it  poured  over  in  a  cascade,  and,  being  hardened  in  its  de- 
scent, made  an  inconceivable  crash  as  it  was  dashed  against  the  bottom. 
So  immense  was  the  column  of  dust  raised  by  the  abrasion  of  the  tufa- 
ceous  hill  over  which  the  hardened  mass  descended,  that  the  Catanians 
were  in  great  alarm,  supposing  a  new  eruption  to  have  burst  out  in  the 
woody  region,  exceeding  in  violence  that  near  the  summit  of  Etna. 

Made  of  advance  of  the  lava. — Of  the  cones  thrown  up  during  this 
eruption,  not  more  than  two  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  num- 
bered among  those  eighty  which  were  before  described  as  adorning  the 
flanks  of  Etna.  The  surface  of  the  lava  which  deluged  the  *•  Val  del 
Bore,"  consists  of  rocky  and  angular  blocks,  tossed  together  in  the 

*  This  drawing  is  part  of  a  panoramic  sketch  which  I  made  from  the  summit 
€f  the  oooe,  Decemher  1,  1828,  when  every  part  of  Etna  was  free  from  clouds 
•leept  the  Val  del  Hove.  The  small  cone,  and  the  crater  nearest  the  foreground, 
^       amoDg  those  formed  during  the  eruptions  of  1810  and  1811. 
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It  will  also  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter  that,  so  late  as  the  year  1822, 
dining  a  violent  earthquake  and  volcanic  eruption  in  Java,  one  ude  of 
the  mountain  called  Galongoon,  which  was  covered  by  a  dense  forest, 
became  an  enormous  gulf  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The  new  caVity 
was  about  midway  between  the  summit  and  the  plain,  and  stuTOtmdeQ 
by  steep  rocks. 

Now  we  might  imagine  a  similar  event,  or  a  series  of  subddences  to 
have  formerly  occurred  on  the  eastern  side  of  Etna,  although  such 
catastrophes  have  not  been  witnessed  in  modem  times,  or  only  oa  a 
very  trifling  scale.  A  narrow  ravine,  about  a  mile  long,  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  in  depth,  has  been  formed,  within 
the  historical  e^a,  on  the  flanks  of  the  volcano,  near  the  town  of  Masca* 
lucia ;  and  a  small  circular  tract,  called  the  Cisteraa,  near  the  summit 
sank  down  in  the  year  1792,  to  the  depth  of  about  forty  feet,  and  left 
on  all  sides  of  the  chasm  a  vertical  section  of  the  beds,  exactly  resem- 
bling those  which  are  seen  in  the  precipices  of  the  Val  del  Bove.  At 
some  remote  periods,  therefore,  we  might  suppose  more  extensive  por- 
tions of  the  mountain  to  have  fallen  in  during  great  earthquakes. 

But  we  ought  not  to  exclude  entirely  from  our  speculations  another 
possible  agency,  by  which  the  great  cavity  may  in  part  at  least  ha?e 
been  excavated,  namely,  the  denuding  action  of  the  sea.  Whether  its 
waves  may  once  have  had  access  to  the  great  valley  befoi-e  the  ancient 
portion  of  Etna  was  upheaved  to  its  present  elevation,  is  a  question 
which  will  naturally  present  itself  to  every  geologist.  Marine  shells 
have  been  traced  to  a  height  of  800  feet  above  the  base  of  Etna,  and 
would  doubtless  be  seen  to  ascend  much  higher,  were  not  the  structure 
of  the  lower  region  of  the  mountain  concealed  by  floods  of  lava.  We 
cannot  ascertain  to  what  extent  a  change  in  the  relative  level  of  land 
and  sea  may  have  been  carried  in- this  spot,  but  we  know  that  some  of 
the  tertiary  strata  in  Sicily  of  no  ancient  date  reach  a  height  of  8000 
feet,  and  tV.s  marine  deposits  on  the  flanks  of  Etna,  full  of  recent  species 
of  shells,  may  ascend  to  equal  or  greater  heights.  The  narrow  Yallej 
of  Calanna  leading  out  of  the  Yal  del  Bove,  and  that  of  San  Giacomo 
lower  down,  have  much  the  appearance  of  ravines  swept  out  by  aqueous 
action. 

Structure  and  origin  of  the  cone  of  Etna, — Our  data  for  framing  a 
correct  theory  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cone  of  Etna  has  acquired  its 
present  dimensions  and  internal  structure  are  very  imperfect,  because  it 
is  on  its  eastern  side  only,  in  the  Val  del  Bove  above  described,  that  we 
see  a  deep  section  exposed.  Even  here  we  obtain  no  insight  into  the 
interior  composition  of  the  mountain  beyond  a  depth  of  between  three 
and  four  thousand  feet  below  the  base  of  that  highest  cone,  which  has 
been  several  times  destroyed  and  renewed.  The  precipices  seen  at  the 
head  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  in  the  escarpment  called  the  Serre  del  .Sol- 
fizio,  exhibit  merely  the  same  series  of  alternating  lavas  and  breocias» 
which,  descending  with  a  general  dip  towards  the  sea,  form  the  bound- 
ary chffs  of  all  other  parts  of  the  Yal  del  Bove.     If  then  we  estimate 
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characteristics  of  such  streams,  namely  that  of  becoming  solid  externally, 
even  while  yet  in  motion.  Instead  of  thinning  out  gradually  at  theif 
«dgC8,  their  sides  may  often  be  compared  to  two  rocky  walls  which  are 
sometimes  inclined  at  an  angle  of  between  thirty  and  forty  degrees. 
When  such  streams  are  turned  from  their  course  by  a  projecting  rock, 
they  move  right  onwards  in  a  new  direction ;  and  in  the  Valley  of 
Oalanna  a  considerable  space  has  thus  been  left  between  the  steep  sides 
of  the  lavas  b  b,  so  deflected,  and  the  precipitous  escarpment  of  Zoco- 
laio,  A,  which  boimds  the  plain  C. 

Lavas  and  breccias, — In  regard  to  the  volcanic  masses  which  are  in- 
tersected by  dikes  in  the  Val  del  Bove,,they  consist  in  great  part  of 
graystone   lavas,   of  an  intermediate   character  between  basalt  and 
tnush^te,  and  partly  of  porphyritic  lava  resembling  trachyte,  but  to 
which  that  name  cannot,  according  to  Yon  Buch  and  G.  Rose,  be  in 
'Strictness  applied,  because  the  felspar  belongs  to  the  variety  called 
Labradorite.     There  is  great  similarity  in  the  composition  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  lavas  of  Etna,  both  consisting  of  felspar,  augite,  olivine, 
and  titaniferous  iron.     The  alternating  breccias  are  made  up  of  scoriae. 
Band,  and  angular  blocks  of  lava.     Many  of  these  fragments  may  have 
been  thrown  out  by  volcanic  explosions,  which,  falling  on  the  hardened 
sarface  of  moving  lava- currents,  may  have  been  carried  to  a  consider- 
able  distance.     It  may  also  happen  that  when  lava  advances  very 
slowly,  in  the  manner  of  the  flow  of  1819,  the  angular  masses  re- 
sulting from  the  frequent  breaking  of  the  mass  as  it  rolls  over  upon 
itself,  may  produce  these  breccias.     It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  upper 
portion  of  the  lava- currents  of  1811  and  1819  now  consist  of  angular 
teasses  to  the  depth  of  many  yards.     D'Aubuisson  has  compared  the 
Surface  of  one  of  the  ancient  lavas  of  Auvergne  to  that  of  a  river  sud- 
denly frozen  over  by  the  stoppage  of  immense  fragments  of  drift-ice,  a 
flescription  perfectly  applicable  to  these  modem  Etnean  flows.     The 
^luckness  of  the  separate  beds  of  conglomerate  or  breccia  which  are  seen 
in  the  same  vertical  section,  is  often  extremely  different,  varying  from 
3  to  nearly  50  feet,  as  I  observed  in  the  hill  of  Calanna. 

Flood  produced  by  the  melting  of  snow  by  lava. — It  is  possible  that 
^ome  of  the  breccias  or  conglomerates  may  be  referred  to  aqueous 
causes,  as  great  floods  occasionally  sweep  down  the  flanks  of  Etna, 
XRrhen  emptions  take  place  in  winter,  and  when  the  snows  are  melted 
ly  lava.     It  is  trae  that  mnning  water  in  ge9eral  exerts  no  power  on 
£tna,  the  rain  which  falls  being  immediately  imbibed  by  the  porous 
lavas  ;  so  that,  vast  as  is  the  extent  of  the  mountain,  it  feeds  only  a  few 
«mall  rivulets,  and  these,  even,  are  dry  throughout  the  greater  portion 
of  the  year.     The  enormous  rounded  boulders,  therefore,  of  felspar- 
porphyry  and  basalt,  a  line  of  which  can  be  traced  from  the  sea,  from 
near  Giardini,  by  Mascali,  and  Zafarana,  to  the  "  Val  del  Bove,"  would 
offer  a  perplexing  problem  to  the  geologist,  if  history  had  not  preserved 
the  memorials  of  a  tremendous  flood  which  happened  in  this  district  in 
kthe  year  1755.    It  appears  that  two  streams  of  lava  flowed  in  that 
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It  will  also  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter  that,  so  late  as  the  year  1822, 
during  a  violent  earthquake  and  volcanic  eruption  in  Java,  one  side  of 
the  mountain  called  Galongoon,  which  was  covered  by  a  dense  forest, 
became  an  enormous  gulf  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The  new  caHty 
was  about  midway  between  the  summit  and  the  plain,  and  surrotmdeQ 
by  steep  rocks. 

Now  wo  might  imagine  a  similar  event,  or  a  series  of  subsidences  to 
have  formerly  occurred  on  the  eastern  side  of  Etna,  although  such 
catastrophes  have  not  been  witnessed  in  modem  times,  or  only  oa  a 
very  trifling  scale.  A  narrow  ravine,  about  a  mile  long,  twenty  fe^ 
wide,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  in  depth,  has  been  formed,  vrithm 
the  historical  era,  on  the  flanks  of  the  volcano,  near  the  town  of  Maaca- 
lucia ;  and  a  small  circular  tract,  called  the  Cistema,  near  the  sumnut 
sank  down  in  the  year  1792,  to  the  depth  of  about  forty  feet,  and  lefk 
on  all  sides  of  the  chasm  a  vertical  section  of  the  beds,  exactly  resem- 
blmg  those  which  are  seen  in  the  precipices  of  the  Val  del  Bove.  At 
some  remote  periods,  therefore,  we  might  suppose  more  exten»ve  por- 
tions of  the  mountain  to  have  fallen  in  during  great  earthquakes. 

But  we  ought  not  to  exclude  entirely  from  our  speculations  anotlmr 
possible  agency,  by  which  the  great  cavity  may  in  part  at  least  have 
been  excavated,  namely,  the  denuding  action  of  the  sea.  Whether  its 
waves  may  once  have  had  access  to  the  great  valley  before  the  ancient 
portion  of  Etna  was  upheaved  to  its  present  elevation,  b  a  question 
which  will  naturally  present  itself  to  every  geologist.  Marine  shells 
have  been  traced  to  a  height  of  800  feet  above  the  base  of  Etna,  and 
would  doubtless  be  seen  to  ascend  much  higher,  were  not  the  stmeture 
of  the  lower  region  of  the  mountain  concealed  by  floods  of  lava.  We 
cannot  ascertain  to  what  extent  a  change  in  the  relative  level  of  land 
and  sea  may  have  been  carried  in-  this  spot,  but  we  know  that  some  of 
the  tertiary  strata  in  Sicily  of  no  ancient  date  reach  a  height  of  8000 
feet,  and  tV.d  marine  deposits  on  the  flanks  of  Etna,  full  of  recent  species 
of  shells,  may  ascend  to  equal  or  greater  heights.  The  narrow  YaHey 
of  Calanna  leading  out  of  the  Yal  del  Bove,  and  that  of  San  Qiao(»no 
lower  down,  have  much  the  appearance  of  ravines  swept  out  by  aqueous 
action. 

Structure  and  origin  of  the  cone  of  Etna. — Our  data  for  framing  a 
correct  theory  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cone  of  Etna  has  acquired  its 
present  dimensions  and  internal  structure  are  very  imperfect,  becoiue  it 
is  on  its  eastern  side  only,  in  the  Val  del  Bove  above  described,  that  we 
see  a  deep  section  exposed.  Even  here  we  obtain  no  insight  into  the 
interior  composition  of  the  mountain  beyond  a  depth  of  between  three 
and  four  thousand  feet  below  the  base  of  that  highest  cone,  which  has 
been  several  times  destroyed  and  renewed.  The  precipices  seen  at  the 
head  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  in  the  escarpment  called  the  Serre  del  .8ol- 
fizio,  exhibit  merely  the  same  series  of  alternating  lavas  and  breccias, 
which,  descending  with  a  general  dip  towards  the  sea,  form  the  bound- 
ary clifls  of  all  other  parts  of  the  Val  del  Bove.    If  then  we  estimate 
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utheast  side  of  the  cone,  and  not  far  above  the  Casa  Inglese ;  but  the 
Oesh  snow  had  already  nearly  filled  up  the  new  opening,  so  that  it  had 
only  the  appearance  of  the  mouth  of  a  grotto.    I  do  not,  however, 
c^uestion  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusion  of  Signor  Gemmellaro,  who, 
IseiDg  well  acquainted  with  all  the  appearances  of  drift-snow  in  the  fissures 
smd  cavities  of  Etna,  had  recognized,  even  before  the  late  excavations, 
Che  peculiarity  of  the  position  of  the  ice  in  this  locality.    We  may  sup- 
9>06e  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eruption,  a  deep  mass  of  drift- 
snow  had  been  covered  by  volcanic  sand  showered  down  upon  it  before 
^the  descent  of  the  lava.     A  dense  stratum  of  this  fine  dust  mixed  wil> 
soorisB  is  well  known  to  be  an  extremely  bad  conductoi  Df  heat ;  and 
the  shepherds  in  the  higher  regions  of  Etna  are  accustomed  to  provide 
#ater  for  their  flocks  during  summer,  by  strewing  a  layer  of  volcanic 
sand  a  few  inches  thick  over  the  snow,  which  effectually  prevents  the 
lieat  of  the  sun  from  penetrating. 

Suppose  the  mass  of  snow  to  have  been  preserved  from  liquefaction 
until  the  lower  part  of  the  lava  had  consolidated,  we  may  then  readily 
conceive  that  a  glacier  thus  protected,  at  the  height  of  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  thq  sea,  would  endure  as  long  as  the  snows  of 
Mont  Blanc,  unless  melted  by  volcanic  heat  from  below.  When  I 
visited  the  great  crater  in  the  beginning  of  winter  (December  1st,  1828), 
I  found  the  crevices  in  the  interior  mcrusted  with  thick  ice,  and  in 
some  cases  hot  vapors  were  actually  streaming  out  between  masses  of 
ice  and  the  rugged  and  steep  walls  of  the  crater.* 

After  the  discovery  of  Signor  Gemmellaro,  it  would  not  be  surprising 
to  find  in  the  cones  of  the  Icelandic  volcanoes,  which  are  covered  for 
the  most  part  with  perpetual  snow,  repented  alternations  of  lava-streams 
and  glaciers.  We  have,  indeed,  Lieutenant  Kendall's  authority  for  the 
fact  that  Deception  Island,  in  New  South  Shetland,  lat.  02°  55^  S.,  is 
principally  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  volcanic  ashes  and  ice.f 

Origin  of  the  Val  del  Bove, — It  is  recorded,  as  will  be  stated  in  the 
history  of  earthquakes  (ch.  29),  that  in  the  year  1*772  a  great  subsi- 
dence took  place  on  Papandayang,  the  largest  volcano  in  the  island  of 
Java ;  an  extent  of  ground  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth, 
covered  by  no  less  than  forty  villages,  was  engulphed,  and  the  cone 
k)9t  4000  feet  of  its  height.  In  like  manner  the  summit  of  Carguairazo, 
one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Andes  of  Quito,  fell  in  on  the  10th  July,  1698 ; 
and  another  mountain  of  still  greater  altitude  in  the  same  chain,  called 
Capac  Urcu,  a  short  time  before  the  conquest  of  America  by  the  Spaniards. 

•  Mr.  Nasmyth,  the  inventor  of  the  steam-hammer,  has  lately  illustrated,  by 
a  very  striking  experiment,  the  non-conductibility  of  a  thin  layer  of  dry  sand  and 
elay.  Into  a  caldron  of  iron  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  lined  with  sand  and 
day  five^ighths  of  an  inch  thick,  he  poured  eight  tons  of  melted  iron  at  a  'white 
beat  After  the  fused  metal  had  been  twenty  minutes  in  the  caldron  the  palm 
of  the  band  coald  be  applied  to  the  outside  without  inconvenience,  and  after  forty 
BiQntes  there  was  not  heat  enough  to  singe  writing-paper.  This  fact  may  help 
«s  to  explain  bow  strata  in  contact  with  dikes,  or  beds  of  fused  matter,  liavc 
•ometimes  escaped  without  perceptible  alteration  by  heat. 

t  Joom.  of  Roy.  Oeognph.  Soc.  vol  I  p.  64. 
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It  will  also  be  seen  in  the  iiext  chapter  that,  so  late  as  the  year  1822, 
during  a  violent  earthquake  and  volcanic  eruption  in  Java,  one  side  of 
the  mountain  called  Galongoon,  which  was  covered  by  a  dense  forest* 
became  an  enormous  gulf  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The  new  caVity 
was  about  midway  between  the  summit  and  the  plain,  and  surronndeQ 
by  steep  rocks. 

Now  we  might  imagine  a  similar  event,  or  a  series  of  subsidences  to 
have  formerly  occurred  on  the  eastern  side  of  Etna,  although  such 
catastrophes  have  not  been  witnessed  in  modem  times,  or  only  on  a 
very  trifling  scale.  A  narrow  ravine,  about  a  mile  long,  twenty  fe^ 
wide,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  in  depth,  has  been  formed,  within 
the  historical  era,  on  the  flanks  of  the  volcano,  near  the  town  of  Maaca- 
lucia ;  and  a  small  circular  tract,  called  the  Cistema,  near  the  sumnut* 
sank  down  in  the  year  1792,  to  the  depth  of  about  forty  feet,  and  lefk 
on  all  sides  of  the  chasm  a  vertical  section  of  the  beds,  exactly  resem- 
blmg  those  which  are  seen  in  the  precipices  of  the  Val  del  Bove.  At 
some  remote  periods,  therefore,  we  might  suppose  more  extensive  por- 
tions of  the  mountain  to  have  fallen  in  during  great  earthquakes. 

But  we  ought  not  to  exclude  entirely  from  our  speculations  another 
possible  agency,  by  which  the  great  cavity  may  in  part  at  least  hare 
been  excavated,  namely,  the  denuding  action  of  the  sea.  Whether  its 
waves  may  once  have  had  access  to  the  great  valley  before  the  ancient 
portion  of  Etna  was  upheaved  to  its  present  elevation,  is  a  question 
which  will  naturally  present  itself  to  every  geologist.  Marine  sheUs 
have  been  traced  to  a  height  of  800  feet  above  the  base  of  Etna,  and 
would  doubtless  be  seen  to  ascend  much  higher,  were  not  the  stmetore 
of  the  lower  region  of  the  mountain  concealed  by  floods  of  lava.  We 
cannot  ascertain  to  what  extent  a  change  in  the  relative  level  of  land 
and  sea  may  have  been  carried  in-  this  spot,  but  we  know  that  some  of 
the  tertiary  strata  in  Sicily  of  no  ancient  date  reach  a  height  of  8(MH) 
feet,  and  tV.s  marine  deposits  on  the  flanks  of  Etna,  full  of  recent  spedes 
of  shells,  may  ascend  to  equal  or  greater  heights.  The  narrow  YaHey 
of  Calanna  leading  out  of  the  Yal  del  Bove,  and  that  of  San  Qiao(»no 
lower  down,  have  much  the  appearance  of  ravines  swept  out  by  aqueous 
action. 

Structure  and  origin  of  the  cone  of  Etna. — Our  data  for  framing  a 
correct  theory  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cone  of  Etna  has  acquired  its 
present  dimensions  and  mtemal  structure  are  very  imperfect,  because  it 
is  on  its  eastern  side  only,  in  the  Yal  del  Bove  above  described,  that  we 
see  a  deep  section  exposed.  Even  here  we  obtain  no  insight  into  the 
interior  composition  of  the  mountain  beyond  a  depth  of  between  three 
and  four  thousand  feet  below  the  base  of  that  highest  cone,  which  has 
been  several  times  destroyed  and  renewed.  The  precipices  seen  at  the 
head  of  the  Yal  del  Bove,  in  the  escarpment  called  the  Serre  del  .Sol- 
fizio,  exhibit  merely  the  same  series  of  alternating  lavas  and  breccias, 
which,  descending  with  a  general  dip  towards  the  sea,  form  the  bound- 
ary chffs  of  all  other  parts  of  the  Yal  del  Bove.     If  then  we  estimata 
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the  height  of  Etna  at  about  11,000  feet,  we  may  say  that  we  know 
from  actual  observation  less  than  one-half  of  its  component  materials, 
assuming  it  to  extend  downwards  to  the  level  of  the  sea ;  namely,  first, 
tha  highest  cone,  which  is  about  1000  feet  above  its  base  ;  and,  second- 
ly, the  alternations  of  lava,  tuff,  and  volcanic  breccia,  which  constitute 
the  rocks  between  the  Cistema,  near  the  base  of  the  upper  cone,  and 
the  foot  of  the  precipices  at  the  head  of  the  Val  del  Bove.  At  the 
fewest  point  to  which  the  vertical  section  extends,  there  are  no  signs  of 
any  approach  to  a  termination  of  the  purely  volcanic  mass,  which  may 
perhaps  penetrate  many  thousand  feet  farther  downwards.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  rock  called  Rocca  Gianicola,  near  the  foot  of  the  great  escarp- 
ment, which  consists  of  a  large  mass  between  150  and  200  feet  wide, 
not  divided  into  beds,  and  almost  resembling  granite  in  its  structure, 
although  agreeing  Very  closely  in  mineral  composition  with  the  lavas  of 
Etna  in  general.*  This  mass  may  doubtless  be  taken  as  a  representa- 
tive of  those  crystalline  or  plutonic  formations  which  would  be  met  with 
in  abundance  if  we  could  descend  to  greater  depths  in  the  direction  of 
the  central  axis  of  the  mountain.  For  a  great  body  of  geological  evi- 
dence leads  us  to  conclude,  that  rocks  of  this  class  result  from  the  con- 
solidation, under  great  pressure,  of  melted  matter,  which  has  risen  up 
and  filled  rents  and  chasms,  such,  for  example,  as  may  communicate 
with  the  principal  and  minor  vents  of  eruption  in  a  volcano  like  Etna. 

But,  if  we  speculate  on  the  nature  of  the  formation  which  the  lava 
may  have  pierced  in  its  way  upwards,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  a 
portion  of  these  consist  of  marine  tertiary  rocks,  like  those  of  the  neigh- 
boring Val  di  Noto,  or  those  which  skirt  the  borders  of  the  Etnean  cone, 
on  its  southern  and  eastern  sides.  Etna  may,  in  fact,  have  been  at  first 
an  insular  volcano,  raising  its  summit  but  slightly  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  but  we  have  no  grounds  for  concluding  that  any  of  the  beds  exposed 
in  the  deep  section  of  the  Val  del  Bove  have  formed  a  part  of  such 
a  marine  accumulation.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  usual  signs  of  sub- 
aqueous origin  are  wanting  ;  and  even  if  we  believe  the  foundations  of 
the  mountain  to  have  been  laid  in  the  sea,  we  could  not  expect  this  por- 
tion to  be  made  visible  in  sections  which  only  proceed  downwards  from 
the  summit  through  one-half  the  thickness  of  the  mountain,  especially  as 
the  highest  points  attained  by  the  tertiary  strata  in  other  parts  of  Sicily 
very  rarely  exceed  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  eastern  and  southern  base  of  Etna,  a  marine  deposit,  already 
alluded  to,  is  traced  up  to  the  height  of  800  or  1000  feet,  before  it  be- 
comes concealed  beneath  that  covering  of  modem  lavas  which  is  contin- 
ually extending  its  limits  during  successive  eruptions,  and  prevents  us 
from  ascertaining  how  much  higher  the  marine  strata  may  ascend.  As 
the  imbedded  shells  belong  almost  entirely  to  species  now  inhabiting 
the  Mediterranean,  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  here  an  upheaval  of 
the  re^on  at  the  base  of  Etna  at  a  very  modem  period.    It  is  fair,  there- 

*  Hoffinan,  Geognoet  Bcobachtaogen,  p.  701.    Berlin,  1839. 
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fore,  to  infer  that  the  volcanic  nucleus  of  the  moiuitain,  partly  perhaps  of 
submarine,  and  partly  of  subaerial  origin,  participated  in  this  movementy 
and  was  carried  up  bodily.  Now,  in  proportion  as  a  cone  gains  hdght 
by  such  a  movement,  combined  with  the  cumulative  effects  of  eruptMOB, 
throwing  out  matter  successively  from  one  or  more  central  yentSy  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  columns  of  lava  augments  with  their  increoB- 
mg  height,  until  the  time  arrives  when  the  flanks  of  the  cone  can  no 
longer  resist  the  increased  pressure ;  and  from  that  period  they  gm 
way  more  readily,  lateral  outbursts  becoming  more  frequent.  Henee^ 
independently  of  any  local  expansion  of  the  fractured  volcanic  maan^ 
those  general  causes  by  which  the  modem  tertiary  strata  of  a  great  part 
of  Sicily  have  been  raised  to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet  above 
their  original  level,  would  tend  naturally  to  render  the  discharge  of  lara 
and  scorisQ  from  the  summit  of  Etna  less  copious,  and  the  lateral  dis- 
charge greater. 

If,  then,  a  conical  or  dome-shaped  mass  of  volcanic  materials  was 
accumulated  to  the  height  of  4000,  or  perhaps  7000  feet,  before  the  up 
ward  movement  begap,  or,  what  is  much  more  probable,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  upward  movement,  that  ancient  mass  would  not  he 
buried  under  the  products  of  newer  eruptions,  because  these  last  would 
then  be  poured  out  chiefly  at  a  lower  level.  * 

Since  I  visited  Etna  in  1828,  M.  de  Beaumont  has  published  a  most 
valuable  memoir  on  the  structure  and  origin  of  that  mountain,  which  he 
examined  in  1 834  ;*  and  an  excellent  description  of  it  has  also  appeared 
in  the  posthumous  work  of  Hoffmann,  f 

In  M.  de  Beaumont's  essay,  in  which  he  has  explained  his  views  wHh 
uncommon  perspicuity  and  talent,  he  maintains  that  all  the  altematii^ 
stony  and  fragmentary  beds,  more  than  3000  feet  thick,  which  are  ex- 
posed  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  were  formed  originally  on  a  surface  so  nearly 
flat  that  the  slope  never  exceeded  three  degrees.  From  this  horiiontaF 
position  they  were  at  length  heaved  up  suddenly  (d'lm  seul  coup)  into  a 
great  mountain,  to  which  no  important  additions  have  since  been  made. 
Prior  to  this  upthrow,  a  platform  is  supposed  to  have  existed  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  which  various  fissures  opened ;  and  from  these  melt- 
ed matter  was  poured  forth  again  and  again,  which  spread  itself  around 
in  thin  sheets  of  uniform  thickness.  From  the  same  rents  issued  showers 
of  scoriae  and  fragmentary  matter,  which  were  spread  out  so  as  to  fonn 
equally  uniform  and  horizontal  beds,  intervening  between  the  sheeCa  of 
lava.  But  although,  by  the  continued  repetition  of  these  operations,  a 
vast  pile  of  volcanic  matter,  4000  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  was  built  up 
precisely  in  that  region  where  Etna  now  rises,  and  to  which  nothing 
similar  was  produced  elsewhere  in  Sicily,  still  we  are  told  that  Etna  was 
not  yet  a  mountain.  Ko  hypothetical  diagram  has  been  given  to  help 
us  to  conceive  how  this  great  mass  of  materials  of  supramarine  origin 


♦  M^m.  pour  servir,  Ac,  torn.  iv.  Paris,  1888. 
t  GeogiKMt  BeobacbtuDf^n,  <!kc.  Berlin,  1889. 
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^^*'*l<i     have  been  disposed  of  in  horizontal  beds,  so  as  not  to  constitute 

^*^  ^iz^inence  towering  far  above  the  rest  of  Sicily ;  but  it  is  assumed  that 

^  lK>'^€rful  force  from  below  at  length  burst  suddenly  through  the  hori- 

*^*MaLl  formation,  uplifted  it  to  a  considerable  height,  and  caused  the  beds 

*^  ^^^©,  in  many  places,  highly  inclined.     This  elevatory  force  was  not  all 

^iKinded  on  a  single  central  point  as  Von  Buch  has  imagined  in  the  case 

X^alma,  Tenerifte,  or  Somma,  but  rather  followed  for  a  short  distance 

'^  ^Uiear  direction.* 

-Aujong  other  objections  that  may  be  advanced  against  the  theory 

^^Ove  proposed,  I  may  mention,  first,  that  the  increasing  number  of 

^jJ^ies  as  we  approach  the  head  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  or  the  middle  of 

^*^l»,  and  the  great  thickness  of  lava,  scoriae,  and  conglomerates  in  that 

T^^fpon, imply  that  the  great  centre  of  eruption  was  always  where  it  now 

^»  or  nearly  at  the  same  point,  and  there  must,  therefore,  have  been  a 

^^udency,  from  the  beginning,  to  a  conical  or  dome-shaped  arrangement 

^^X  the  ejected  materials.     Secondly,  were  we  to  admit  a  great  number 

^^<r  separate  points  of  eruption,  scattered  over  a  plain  or  platform,  there 

^^^UBt  have  been  a  great  number  of  cones  thrown  up  over  these  different 

'^'cnts ;  and  these  hills,  some  of  which  would  probably  be  as  lofty  as 

"^IiOBe  now  seen  on  the  flanks  of  Etna,  or  from  300  to  750  feet  in  height, 

'^ronld  break  the  continuity  of  the  sheets  of  lava,  while  they  would  be- 

^2ome  gradually  enveloped  by  them.     The  ejected  materials,  moreover, 

"^rould  slope  at  a  high  angle  on  the  sides  of  these  cones,  and  where  they 

Cell  on  the  surrounding  plain,  would  form  strata  thicker  near  the  base 

of  each  cone  than  at  a  distance.  • 

What  then  are  the  facts,  it  will  be  asked,  to  account  for  which  this 
liypothesis  of  original  horizontality,  followed  by  a  single  and  sudden 
effort  of  upheaval,  which  gave  to  the  beds  their  present  slope,  has  been 
Invented  ?     M.  de  Beaumont  observes,  that  in  the  boundar}'  precipices 
^  the  Val  del  Bove,  sheets  of  lava  and  intercalated  beds  of  cinders, 
mixed  with  pulverulent    and  fnigmentary  matter  evidently  cast  out 
during  eruptions,  arc  sometimes  inclined  at  steep  angles,  varying  from 
15°  to  27°.     It  is  impossible,  he  says,  thtit  the  lavas  could  have  flowed 
originally  on  planes  so  steeply  inclined,  for  streams  which  descend  a 
slope  even  of  10°  from  narrow  stripes,  and  never  acquire  such  a  com- 
pact texture.     Their  thickness,  moreover,  always  inconsiderable,  varies 
with  every  variation  of  steepness,  in  the  declivity  down  which  they  flow ; 
whereas,  in  several  parts  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  the  sheets  of  lava  are 
continuous  for  great  distances,  in  spite  of  their  steep  inclination,  and  are 
often  compact,  and  perfectly  parallel  one  to  the  other,  even  where  there 
are  more  than  100  beds  of  interpolated  fragmentary  matter. 

The  intersecting  dikes  also  terminate  upwards  in  many  instances,  at 
different  elevations,  and  blend  (or,  as  M.  de  Beaumont  terms  it,  articu- 
late) with  sheets  of  lava,  which  they  meet  at  right  angles.  It  is  there- 
fore assumed  that  such  dikes  were  the  feeders  of  the  streams  of  lava 

*  De  Bcaumoot,  Mem.  pour  servir,  <S:c.  torn.  iv.  pp.  187,  188. 
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with  which  they  unite,  and  they  are  supposed  to  prove  that  the  pla^ 
form,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  melted  matter  was  poured  oat^  waff 
at  first  so  fiat,  that  the  fluid  mass  spread  freely  and  equally  in  erer^ 
direction,  and  not  towards  one  point  only  of  the  compass,  as  wouW 
happen  if  it  had  descended  the  sloping  sides  of  a  cone.     This  aigumen^ 
is  ingeniously  and  plainly  put  in   the  following   terms : — "  Had  lh», 
melted  matter  poured  down  an  inclined  plane,  after  issuing  from  a  rentA' 
the  sheet  of  lava  would,  after  consolidation,  have  formed  an  elbow  witKl 
the  dike,  like  the  upper  bar  of  the  letter  F,  instead  of  extending  itielJi 
on  both  sides  like  that  of  a  T."*     It  is  also  contended  that  a 
sheets  of  lava,  formed  on  a  conical  or  dome-shaped  mountain, 
have  been  more  numerous  at  points  farthest  from  the  central 
every  dike  which  had  been  the  source  of  a  lava-stream,  must  have  poi 
its  contents  downwards,  and  never  upwards. 

In  reference  to  the  facts  here  stated,  I  may  mention  that  the 
which  I  saw  in  the  Vol  del  Bove  were  either  vertical,  or  made 
all  of  them  a  near  approach  to  the  perpendicular,  which  could  not  hm 
been  the  case  had  they  been  the  feeders  of  horizontal  beds  of  lava» 
had  they  consequently  joined  them  originally  at  right  angles,  for 
the  dikes,  as  at  a,  6,  r,  fig.  54,  ought  subsequently  to  kave  acquired 


Fig.  M. 


Dikes  as  they  would  now  appear  had  they  been  originally  pen>endlca1ar. 

considerable  slope,  like  the  beds  which  they  intersect.     I  may  also 
another  objection  to  the  views  above  set  forth,  namely,  that  had  th< 
dikes  been  linear  vents,  or  orifices  of  eruption,  wo  must  suppose  th< 
inter-stratified  scoriae  and  lapilli,  as  well  as  the  lavas,  to  have 
out  of  them,  and  in  that  case  the  irregular  heaping  up  of  fragm< 
matter  around  the  vents  would,  as  beforo  hinted,  have  disturbed  thai 
uniform  thickness  and  parallelism  of  the  beds  which  M.  de 
describes. 

If,  however,  some  of  the  sheets  of  lava  join  the  dikes  in  such  a 
ner,  as  to  imply  that  they  were  in  a  melted  state  simultaneouslj  witL^ 
the  contents  of  the  fissures, — a  pomt  not  easily  ascertained,  whoe 


^ 

^ 
^ 


*  M^m.  poor  servir,  torn.  ir.  p.  149. 
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preeipices  are  for  the  most  part  inaccessible, — the  fact  may  admit  of  a 
:3ifferent  interpretation  from  that  proposed  by  the  French  geologists. 
■tents  like  those  before  alluded  to  (p.  399),  which  opened  in  the  plain 
of  8.  Lio  in  1669,  filled  below  with  incandescent  lava,  may  have  lain  in 
the  way  of  currents  of  melted  matter  descending  from  higher  openings. 
In  that  case,  the  matter  of  the  current  .would  have  flowed  into  the 
fiasore  and  mixed  with  the  lava  at  its  bottom.  Numerous  open  rents  of 
Ihia  kind  are  described  by  Mr.  Dana  as  having  been  caused,  during  a  late 
^mption,  in  one  of  the  volcanic  domes  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  They 
remained  open  at  various  heights  on  the  slopes  of  the  great  cone,  running 
in  difierent  directions,  and  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  future  junctions 
of  slightly  inclined  lava-streams  with  perpendicular  walb  of  lava. 

To  me,  therefore,  it  appears  'far  more  easy  to  explain  the  uniform 
thickness  and  parallehsm  of  so  many  lavas  and  beds  of  fragmentary 
matter  seen  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  by  supposing  them  to  have  issued 
saoeessiTely  out  of  one  or  more  higher  vents  near  the  summit  of  a  great 
dome,  than  to  imagine  them  to  have  proceeded  from  lateral  dikes  or 
rents  openmg  in  a  level  plain.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  we  have  ex- 
amples of  volcanic  domes  15,000  feet  high,  produced  by  successive  out- 
pourings froA  vents  at  or  near  the  summit.  One  of  these,  Mount  Loa, 
has  a  slope  in  all  directions  of  6^  30';  another.  Mount  Kea,  a  mean 
mclination  of  7°  46'.  That  their  lavas  may  occasionally  consolidate  on 
slopes  of  25°,  and  even  more,  and  still  preserve  considerable  solidity  of 
texture,  has  been  already  stated  ;  see  above,  p.  383. 

We  know  not  how  large  a  quantity  of  modem  lava  may  have  been 
poured  into  the  bottom  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  yet  we  perceive  that  erup- 
tions breaking  forth  near  the  centre  of  Etna  have  already  made  some 
progress  in  filling  up  this  great  hollow.     Even  within  the  memory  of 
persons  now  living,  the  rocks  of  Musara  and  Capra  have,  as  before 
stated,  lost  much  of  their  height  and  picturesque  grandeur  by  the  piling 
Up  of  recent  lavas  round  their  base  (see  fig.  51,  p.  408),  and  the  great 
chasm  has  intercepted  many  streams  which  would  otherwise  have  del- 
uged the  fertile  region  below,  as  has  happened  on  the  side  of  Catania. 
The  volcanic  forces  are  now  laboring,  therefore,  to  repair  the  breach 
irhich  subsidence  has  caused  on  one  side  of  the  great  cone ;  and  unless 
their  energy  should  decline,  or  a  new  sinking  take  place,  they  may  in 
ime  efface  this  inequality.     In  that  event,  the  restored  portion  will  al- 
irays  be  unconformable  to  the  more  ancient  part,  yet  it  will  consist,  like 
t»  of  alternating  beds  of  lava,  scorisc,  and  conglomerates,  which,  with 
Ui  their  irregularities,  will  have  a  general  slope  from  the  centre  and 
inmmit  of  Etna  towards  the  sea. 

I  shall  conclude,  then,  by  remarking  that  I  conceive  the  general  incli- 
tiation  of  the  alternating  stony  and  fragmentary  beds  of  the  Val  del 
BbTBp  from  the  axis  of  Etna  towards  its  circumference  or  base,  and  the 
greater  thickness  of  the  volcanic  pile  as  we  approach  the  central  parts  of 
the  mountain,  to  be  due  to  the  preponderance  of  eruptions  from  that 
centre.     These  gave  rise,  from  the  first,  to  a  dome-shaped  mass,  which 
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has  ever  since  been  increasmg  in  heigiit  and  aiea,  being  fractuied  ngair 
and  agaia  by  tbe  expansive  force  of  vapors,  and  the  several  parts  made 
to  cobere  together  more  firmly  after  the  aolidiiication  of  the  lava  with 
which  every  open  fissure  and  chasm  baa  been  filled.  At  tbe  same  lime 
the  cone  may  have  gained  a  portion  of  its  height  by  the  elevatory  effect 
of  Buch  dislocating^  movements,  nnd  tl^e  sheets  of  lava  may  have  acquired 
in  some  places  a  greater,  in  others  a  less,  inclination  than  tbat  w^hieb  at 
first  belonged  to  them. 

But  bad  tbe  moaniain  been  due  soklvj  or  even  principally,  to  up- 
heaval, its  structure  would  have  resembled  tbat  wbich  geologists  have  so 
often  recognized  in  dome-shaped  hilU,  or  certain  elevated  regionsp  which 
all  consider  as  having  been  tbi-ust  up  by  a  force  from  below.  In  tbia  case 
there  is  often  an  elliptical  cavity  at  tb^  summit,  due  partly  tg  the  frac- 
ture of  the  upraised  rocks,  but  still  more  to  aqueous  denudation,  as  they 
rose  out  of  tbe  sea.  The'  central  cavity,  or  valley,  exposes  to  view  tbe 
subjacent  formation  c,  fig,  Bo,  and  the  incumbent  mass  dips  away  on  all 

Fig.  KS. 


sides  from  tbe  ^ixis,  but  has  no  tendency  to  thin  out  near  the  base  of  the 
dome,  or  at  ^,x\  whereas  at  this  point  tbe  volcanic  mass  terminates 
(see  fig.  6C)  and  allows  the  fundamental  rock  c  to  appear  at  the  surface, 
in  the  last  diagram,  Ibe  more  ordinary  case  is  represented  of  a  great 
hollow  or  crater  at  tbe  summit  of  the  volcanic  cone ;  but  instead  of 

Fig.  WJ. 


YolcaAic  mountain  and  crater. 

this,  we  have  seen  tbat  in  tbe  case  of  Etna  there  is  a  deep  lateral  de^ 
pression,  called  tbe  Val  del  Bove,  tbe  upper  part  of  which  appiioadieB 
near  to  the  central  axis,  and  the  origin  of  which  we  have  attributed  to     4 
subsidence.    . 

Antiquity  of  the  cone  of  Etna, — It  was  before  remarked  that  coofinedjC 
notions  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  past  time  have  tended,  more  tl^wa 
any  other  prepossessions,  to  retard  the  progress  of  sound  theOTetieBEa 
views  in  geology  ;*  the  inadequacy  of  our  conceptions  of  the  eaitli*flr^ 
antiquity  having  cramped  the  freedom  of  our  speculations  in  thissowitoOi^ 
very  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  belief  in  'the  existence  of  a  yaulted  fbrrsm 
mament  once  retarded  the  progress  of  astronomy.  It  was  not 
Descartes  assumed  the  indefinite  extent  of  tbe  celestial  spaces,  and  j 
moved  the  supposed  boundaries  of  the  universe,  that  just  opinions 


♦  P.  62,  supra. 
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to  be  entertained  of  the  relative  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and 
until  we  habituate  ourselves  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  an  indefi- 
jnte  lapse  of  ages  having  been  comprised  within  each  of  the  modern 
periods  of  the  earth's  history,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  forming  most 
erroneous  and  partial  views  in  geology. 

If  history  had  bequeathed  to  us  a  faithful  record  of  the  eruptions  ol 
Etna,  and  a  hundred  other  of  the  principal  active  volcanoes  of  the  globe, 
daring  the  last  three  thousand  years, — if  we  had  an  exact  account  of  the 
volume  of  lava  and  matter  ejected  during  that  period,  and  the  times 
of  their  production, — we  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  average  rate  of  the  growtr  of  a  volcanic  cone.  For  we 
might  obtain  a  mean  result  from  the  comparison  of  the  eruptions  of  so 
great  a  number  of  vents,  however  irregular  might  be  the  development 
of  the  igneous  action  in  any  one  of  them,  if  contemplated  singly  during 
a  brief  period. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  balance  protracted  periods  of  inaction  against 
the  occasional  outburst  of  paroxysmal  explosions.  Sometimes  we  should 
have  evidence  of  a  repose  of  seventeen  centuries,  like  that  which  was 
mterposed  in  Ischia,  between  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era.*  Occasionally  a  tre- 
mendous eruption,  like  that  of  Jorullo,  would  be  recorded,  givmg  rise, 
at  once,  to  a  considerable  mountain. 

If  we  desire  to  approximate  to  the  age  of  a  cone  suth  as  Etna,  we 
ought  first  to  obtain  some  data  in  regard  to  the  thickness  of  matter 
which  has  been  added  during  the  historical  era,  and  then  endeavor  to 
estimate  the  time  required  for  the  accumulation  of  such  alternating  lavas 
and  beds  of  sand  and  scoriae  as  are  superimposed  upon  each  other  in  the 
Val  del  Bove  ;  afterwards  we  should  try  to  deduce,  from  observations 
on  other  volcanoes,  the  more  or  less  rapid  increase  of  burning  mountains 
in  all  the  different  stages  of  their  growth. 

There  is  a  considerable  analogy  between  the  mode  of  increase  of  a 
volcanic  cone  and  that  of  trees  of  exogenous  growth.  These  trees  aug- 
ment^ both  in  height  and  diameter,  by  the  successive  application  exter- 
nally of  cone  upon  cone  of  new  ligneous  matter ;  so  that  if  we  make  a 
transverse  section  near  the  base  of  the  trunk,  we  intersect  a  much  greater 
number  of  layers  than  nearer  to  the  summit.  When  branches  occasion- 
ally shoot  out  from  the  trunk,  they  first  pierce  the  bark,  and  then,  after 
growing  to  a  certain  size,  if  they  chance  to  be  broken  off,  they  may  be- 
come inclosed  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  as  it  augments  in  size,  forming 
knots  in  the  wood,  which  are  themselves  composed  of  layers  of  ligncoas 
matter,  cone  within  cone. 

In  like  manner,  b,  volcanic  mountain,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  of  a 
soeeession  of  conical  masses  enveloping  others,  while  lateral  cones,  having 
a  similar  internal  structure,  often  project,  in  the  first  instance,  like 
braocbes  from  the  surface  of  the  main  cone,  and  then  becoming  buried 
again,  are  hidden  like  the  knots  of  a  tree. 

»  See  p.  366 
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We  can  asccrUun  the  age  of  an  oak  or  pine  by  counting  the  number 
of  concentric  rings  of  annual  growth  seen  in  a  transverse  section  near 
the  base,  so  that  we  may  know  the  date  at  which  the  seedling  began  to 
vegetate.  The  Baobab-tree  of  Senegal  {Adantonia  dipitata)  is  supposed 
to  exceed  almost  any  other  in  longevity.  Adanson  inferred  that  one 
which  he  measured,  and  found  to  be  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  had  attained 
the  age  of  5150  years.  Having  made  an  incision  to  a  certun  depth,  he 
first  counted  three  hundred  rings  of  annual  growth,  and  observed  what 
thickness  the  tree  had  gained  in  that  period.  The  average  rate  of  growth 
of  younger  trees,  of  the  same  species,  was  then  ascertained,  and  the 
calculfiTtion  made  according  to  a  supposed  mean  rate  of  increase.  De 
Candolle  considers  it  not  improbable  that  the  celebrated  Taxodium  of 
Chapultepec,  in  Mexico  (Oupres9us  distkha,  Linn.),  which  is  117  feet  in 
circumference,  may  be  still  more  aged.* 

It  is,  however,  impossible,  until  more  data  are  collected  respecting 
the  average  intensity  of  the  volcanic  action,  to  make  any  thing  like  an 
approximation  to  the  age  of  a  cone  like  Etna  ;  because,  in  this  case,  the 
successive  envelopes  of  lava  and  scoriae  are  not  continuous,  like  the  lajen 
of  wood  in  a  tree,  and  afford  us  no  definite  measure  of  time.  Each  con- 
ical envelope  is  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  distinct  lava-currents  and 
showers  of  sand  and  scoriae,  differing  in  quantity,  and  which  may  haT8 
been  accumulated  in  unequal  penods  of  time.  Yet  we  cannot  fail  to 
form  the  most  exalted  conception  of  the  antiquity  of  this  mountain,  irhen 
we  consider  that  its  base  is  about  ninety  miles  in  circumference  ;  so  that 
it  would  require  ninety  flows  of  lava,  each  a  mile  in  breadth  at  their 
termination,  to  raise  the  present  foot  of  the  volcano  as  much  as  the 
average  height  of  one  lava-current. 

There  are  no  records  within  the  historical  era  which  lead  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  altitude  of  Etna  has  materially  varied  within  the  last  two 
thousand  years.  Of  the  eighty  most  conspicuous  minor  cones  wUeh 
adorn  its  flanks,  only  one  of  the  largest,  Monti  Rossi,  has  been  piodneed 
within  the  times  of  authentic  history.  Even  this  hill,  thrown  up  in  the 
year  1669,  although  450  feet  in  height,  only  ranks  as  a  cone  of  second 
magnitude.  Monte  Minardo,  near  Bronte,  rises,  even  now,  to  the  height 
of  750  feet,  although  its  base  has  been  elevated  by  more  modem  hvas 
and  ejections.  The  dimensions  of  these  larger  cones  appear  to  bear 
testimony  to  paroxysm  i  of  volcanic  activity,  after  which  we  may  con- 
clude, from  analogy,  that  the  fires  of  Etna  remained  dormant  for  maiqr 
years — since  nearly  a  century  of  rest  has  sometimes  ibUowed  a  TibleDt 
eruption  in  the  historical  era.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  of  the 
small  number  of  eruptions  which  occur  in  a  century,  one  only  is  esti- 
mated to  issue  from  the  summit  of  Etna  for  every  two  that  proceed  from 
the  sides.  Nor  do  all  the  lateral  eruptions  give  rise  to  such  conet  as 
would  be  reckoned  amongst  the  smallest  of  the  eighty  hills  above  eno- 
merated ;  some  of  them  produce  merely  insignificant  monticules^  whiob 
arc  soon  afterwards  buried  by  showers  of  ashes. 

*  On  the  Longevity  of  Trees,  Bibliot.  Univ.,  May,  188L 
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How  many  years  then  must  we  not  suppose  to  have  been  expended 
in  the  formation  of  the  eighty  cones  ?  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  a 
fourth  part  of  them  have  originated  during  the  Inst  thirty  centuries. 
Bat  if  we  conjecture  the  whole  of  them  to  have  been  formed  in  twelve 
thonsand  years,  how  inconsiderable  an  era  would  this  portion  of  time 
eonatitiite  in  the  history  of  the  volcano !  If  we  could  strip  oft  from 
Etna  all  the  lateral  monticules  now  visible,  together  with  the  lavas  and 
acorisB  that  have  been  poured  out  from  them,  and  from  the  highest 
crater,  during  the  period  of  their  growth,  the  diminution  of  the  entire 
mass  would  be  extremely  slight:  Etna  might  lose,  perhaps,  several 
miles  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  elevation  ; 
bat  it  would  still  be  the  loftiest  of  Sicilian  mountains,  studded  with 
other  cones,  which  would  be  recalled,  as  it  were,  into  existence  by  the 
removal  of  the  rocks  under  which  they  are  now  buried. 

There  seems  nothing  in  the  deep  sections  of  the  Yal  del  Bove  to  in- 
dicate that  the  lava-currents  of  remote  periods  were  greater  in  volume 
than  those  of  modem  times ;  and  there  are  abundant  proofs  that  the 
ooimtless  beds  of  solid  rock  and  scori&e  were  accumulated,  as  now,  in 
succession.  On  the  grounds,  therefore,  already  explained,  we  must 
infer  that  a  mass  so  many  thousand  feet  in  thickness  must  have  required 
an  immense  series  of  ages  anterior  to  our  historical  periods  for  its  growth ; 
yet  the  whole  must  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  a  modem  portion  of 
the  tertiary  epoch.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  that  seems  to  fol- 
low from  geological  data,  which  show  that  the  oldest  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain, if  not  of  posterior  date  to  the  marine  strata  around  its  base,  were 
^  at  least  of  coeval  origin. 

Some  geologists  contend,  that  the  sudden  elevation  of  large  continents 
from  beneath  the  waters  of  the  sea  have  again  and  again  produced 
waves  which  have  swept  over  vast  regions  of  the  earth.*  But  it  is 
dear  that  no  devastating  wave  has  passed  over  the  forest  zone  of  Etna 
aooe  any  of  the  lateral  cones  before  mentioned  were  thrown  up ;  for 
Done  of  these  heaps  of  loose  sand  and  scoria;  could  have  resisted  for  a 
moment  the  denuding  action  of  a  violent  flood.  To  some,  perhaps,  it 
may  appear  that  hills  of  such  incoherent  materials  cannot  be  of  very 
ffeai  antiquity^  because  the  mere  action  of  the  atmosphere  must,  in  the 
oooTBe  of  several  thousand  years,  have  obliterated  their  original  forms. 
But  there  is  no  weight  in  this  objection  ;  for  the  older  hills  are  covered 
with  trees  and  herbage,  which  protect  them  from  waste  ;  and,  in  regard 
to  the  newer  ones,  such  is  the  porosity  of  their  component  materials, 
that  the  rain  which  falls  upon  them  is  instantly  absorbed  ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  rivers  on  Etna  have  a  subterranean  course,  there 
are  none  descending  the  sides  of  the  minor  cones. 

No  sensible  alteration  has  been  observed  in  the  form  of  these  cones 
nance  the  earliest  periods  of  which  there  are  memorials;  and  there 
no  reason  for  anticipating  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten 

*  Sedgwick,  Anniv.  Addnu  to  GeoL  Soc.  p.  86.    Feb.  188L 
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thousand  or  twenty  thousand  years  they  will  undergo  any  great  altera^ 
tion  in  their  appearance,  unless  they  should  be  shattered  by  earthquakes 
or  covered  by  volcanic  ejections. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  in  Auvergne  and  Velay,  in  Fianee^ 
similar  loose  cones  of  scoriee,  probably  of  as  high  antiquity  as  the  wboltt 
mass  of  Etna,  stand  uninjured  at  inferior  elevations  above  the  lev«l  o^ 
the  sea. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Volcanic  eruption  in  Iceland  in  1783 — New  island  thrown  up — ^Lava  cvrents  of 
Skaptdr  Jokul,  in  same  year — their  immense  volume — Eruption  of  Jcmllo  k 
Mezico^Humboldt's  theory  of  the  convexity  of  the  plain  of  Malpais— Kmp- 
tipn  of  Oalongoon  in  Java — Submarine  volcanoes — Graham  island,  formed  in 
1881 — Volcanic  archipelagoes  —  Submarine  eruptions  in  mid-Atlantic  <— The 
Canaries — Tcnerifre—Cones  thrown  up  in  Lancerote,  1730-86— Sontorin  and 
its  contiguous  isles — Barren  island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal — Mud  volcanoet— 
Mineral  composition  of  volcanic  product*. 

Volcanic  erujytions  in  Iceland, — ^With  the  exception  of  Etna  and  Ve- 
suvius, the  most  complete  chronological  records  of  a  series  of  eruptioitt 
are  those  of  Iceland,  for  their  history  reaches  as  far  back  as  the  ninth 
century  of  our  era ;  and,  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
there  is  clear  evidence  that,  during  the  whole  period,  there  has  nerer 
been  an  interval  of  more  than  forty,  and  very  rarely  one  of  twenty  yeaia, 
without  either  an  eruption  or  a  great  earthquake.  So  intense  is  the 
energy  of  the  volcanic  action  in  this  region,  that  some  eruptioDB  of 
Hecla  have  lasted  six  years  without  ceasing.  Earthquakes  have  often 
shaken  the  whole  island  at  once,  causing  great  changes  in  the  interior, 
such  as  the  sinking  down  of  hills,  the  rending  of  mountams,  the  deser- 
tion by  rivers  of  their  channels,  and  the  appearance  of  new  lakes,* 
New  islands  have  often  been  thrown  up  near  the  coast,  some  of  which 
still  exist ;  while  others  have  disappeared,  either  by  subsidence  or  the 
action  of  the  waves. 

In  the  inter>'al  between  eruptions,  innumerable  hot  springs  afford 
vent  to  subterranean  heat,  and  solfataras  discharge  copious  stfeams  of 
inflammable  matter.  The  volcanoes  in  different  parts  of  this  island  are 
obser\'ed,  like  those  of  the  Phlegraean  Fields,  to  be  in  activity  by  tunia^ 
one  vent  often  serving  for  a  time  as  a  safety-valve  to  the  rest.  Many 
cones  are  often  thrown  up  in  one  eruption,  and  in  this  case  they  take  a 
linear  direction,  running  generally  from  northeast  to  southwest,  from 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  island,  where  the  volcano  Krabla  liei,  to 
the  promontory  Reykianas. 

*  Von  Ho£^  vol  it  p.  808. ' 
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New  island  thrown  up  in  1783. — The  convulsions  of  the  year  1783 
appear  to  have  been  more  tremendous  than  any  recorded  in  the  modem 
Annals  of  Iceland ;  and  the  original  Danish  narrative  of  the  catastrophe, 
drawn  up  in  great  detail,  has  since  been  substantiated  by  several  English 
travellers,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  prodigious  extent  of  country  laid 
-waste,  and  the  volume  of  lava  produced.*  About  a  month  previous  to 
the  eruption  on  the  mainland,  a  submarine  volcano  burst  forth  in  the  sea 
inlat  63°  25'  N.,  long.  23®  44'  W.,-at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  in  a 
aouihwest  direction  from  Cape  Reykianas,  and  ejected  so  much  pumice, 
that  the  ocean  was  covered  with  that  substance  to  the  distance  of  150 
mileSy  and  ships  wer6  considembly  impeded  in  their  course.  A  new 
island  was  thrown  up,  consisting  of  high  cliffs,  within  which  fire,  smoke, 
and  pumice  were  emitted  from  two  or  three  different  points.  This  island 
was  claimed  by  his  Danish  Majesty,  who  denominated  it  Nyoe,  or  the 
New  Island ;  but  before  a  year  had  elapsed,  the  sea  resumed  its  ancient 
domain,  and  nothing  was  left  but  a  reef  of  rocks  from  five  to  thirty 
fiithoms  under  water. 

Great  eruption  of  Skaptdr  JokuL — ^Earthquakes  which  had  long  been 
felt  in  Iceland,  became  violent  on  the  11th  of  June,  1783,  when  Skaptii 
Jokal,  distant  nearly  200  miles  from  Ny6e,  threw  out  a  torrent  of  lava 
which  flowed  down  into  the  river  Skaptd,  and  completely  dried  it  up. 
The  channel  of  the  river  was  between  high  rocks,  in  many  places  from 
four  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  near  two  hundred  in 
teeadth.  Not  only  did  the  lava  fill  up  this  great  defile  to  the  brink,  but 
it  overflowed  the  adjacent  fields  to  a  considerable  extent  The  burning 
flood,  on  issuing  from  the  confined  rocky  gorge,  was  then  arrested  for 
some  time  by  a  deep  lake,  which  formerly  existed  in  the  course  of  the 
river,  between  Skaptardal  and  Aa,  which  it  entirely  filled.  The  current 
then  advanced  again,  and  reaching  some  ancient  lava  full  of  subterra- 
neous caverns,  penetrated  and  melted  down  part  of  it;  and  in  some 
places,  where  the  steam  could  not  gain  vent,  it  blew  up  the  rock, 
throwing  fragments  to  the  height  of  more  than  150  feet.  On  the  18th 
of  June  another  ejection  of  liquid  lava  rushed  from  the  volcano,  which 
flowed  down  with  amazing  velocity  over  the  surface  of  the  first  stream. 
By  the  damming  up  of  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Skapt&,  many  villages  were  completely  overflowed  with  water,  and  thus 
gpreat  destruction  of  property  was  caused.  The  lava,  after  flowing  for 
several  days,  was  precipitated  down  a  tremendous  cataract  called  Stap- 
afo«%  where  it  filled  a  profound  abyss,  which  that  great  waterfall  had 

*  The  first  narrative  of  the  eruption  was  drawn  up  by  Stephenson,  tlien 
Chi6f  Justice  in  Iceland,  appointed  Commissioner  by  the  Xing  of  Denmark  for 
estimating  the  damage  done  to  the  country,  that  rebef  might  be  afforded  to  the 
sofferera  Henderson  was  enabled  to  correct  some  of  the  measurements  given 
by  Stephenson,  of  the  depth,  width,  and  length  of  the  lava  currents,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  MS.  of  Mr.  Paulson,  who  visited  the  tract  in  1794,  and  examined  the 
lava  with  attention.  (Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Iceland,  (fee  p.  229.)  Some  of 
Uie  principal  facts  are  also  corroborated  by  Sir  William  Hooker,  in  his  "  Tour  in 
•    '     '*"  vol  iLp.  128. 
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been  hollowing  out  for  ages,  and  after  this,  the.fieiy  current  again  eon* 
tinned  its  course. 

On  the  third  of  August,  fresh  floods  of  lava  still  pouring  from  the 
volcano,  a  new  branch  was  sent  off  in  a  different  durection ;  for  the 
channel  of  the  Skapt&  was  now  so  entirely  choked  up,  and  every  open- 
ing to  the  west  and  north  so  obstructed,  that  the  melted  matter  was 
forced  to  take  a  new  course,  so  that  it  ran  in  a  southeast  direction^  and 
discharged  itself  into  the  bed  of  the  river  Hverfisfliot,  where  a  scene  of 
destruction  scarcely  inferior  to  the  former  was  occasioned.  These  Ice> 
landic  lavas  (like  the  ancient  streams  which  are  met  with  in  Auvergoe, 
and  other  provinces  of  Central  France),  are  stated  by  Stephenaoii  ts 
have  accumulated  to  a  prodigious  depth  in  narrow  rocky  goi^ges ;  but 
when  they  came  to  wide  alluvial  plains,  they  spread  themselves  oat  into 
broad  burning  lakes,  sometimes  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  wide^  and 
one  hundred  feet  deep.  When  the  "  fiery  lake"  which  filled  up  the 
lower  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Skapt4  had  been  augmented  by  new 
supplies,  the  lava  flowed  up  the  course  of  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the 
hills  from  whence  the  Skapt&  takes  its  rise.  This  affords  a  parallel  case 
to  one  which  can  be  shown  to  have  happened  at  a  remote  era  in  the 
volcanic  region  of  the  Yivarais  in  France,  where  lava  issued  from  the 
cone  of  Thueyts,  and  while  one  branch  ran  down,  another  more  powerful 
stream  flowed  up  the  channel  of  the  river  Ard^che. 

The  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Skapta  present  superb  ranges  of  basaltis 
columns  of  older  lava,  resembling  those  which  are  laid  open  in  the  val- 
leys descending  from  Mont  Dor,  in  Auvergne,  wbere  more  modem  lava- 
currents,  on  a  scale  very  inferior  in  magnitude  to  those  of  Iceland,  have 
also  usurped  the  beds  of  the  existing  rivers.  The  eruption  of  Skapt4r 
Jokul  did  not  entirely  cease  till  the  end  of  two  years ;  and  when  Mr. 
Paulson  visited  the  tract  eleven  years  afterwards,  in  1794,  he  found 
columns  of  smoke  still  rising  from  parts  of  the  lava,  and  several  reots 
filled  with  hot  water.* 

Although  the  population  of  Iceland  was  very  much  scattered,  and  did 
not  exceed  fifty  thousand,  no  less  than  twenty  villages  were  destroyed, 
besides  those  inundated  by  water ;  and  more  than  nine  thousand  human 
beings  perished,  together  with  an  immense  number  of  cattle,  partly  by 
the  depredations  of  the  lava,  partly  by  the  noxious  >7ipors  which  impr^ 
nated  the  air,  and,  in  part,  by  the  famine  caused  by  showers  of  ashes 
throughout  the  island,  and  the  desertion  of  the  coasts  by  the  fish. 

Immense  volume  of  the  lava. — But  the  extraordinary  volume  of  melted 
matter  produced  in  this  eruption  deserves  the  particular  attention  of  the 
geologist.  Of  the  two  branches,  which  flowed  in  nearly  opposite  direo- 
tions,  the  greatest  was  fifty,  and  the  lesser  forty  miles  in  length.  The 
extreme  breadth  which  the  Skapt&  branch  attained  in  the  low  countries 
was  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles,  that  of  the  other  about  seven.  The 
ordinary  height  of  both  currents  was  one  hundred  feet,  but  in  oamw 

*  Henderson's  Journal,  Ac  p  228. 
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defiles  it  sometimes  amounted  to  six  hundred.     Professor  BischoHF  has 
calculated  that  the  mass  of  lava  brought  up  from  the  subterranean 
i^ons  by  this  single  eruption  '*  surpassed  in  magnitude  the  bulk  of 
Mont  Blanc."*     But  a  more  distinct  idea  will  be  formed  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  two  streams,  if  we  consider  how  striking  a  feature  they 
ironld  now  form  in  the  geology  of  England,  had  they  been  poured  out 
on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  after  the  deposition  and  before  the  elevation  of 
oar  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks.     The  same  causes  which  have  exca- 
vated valleys  through  parts  of  our  marine  strata,  opce  continuous,  might 
liave  acted  with  equal  force  on  the  igneous  rocks,  leaving,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sufficient  portion  undestroycd  to  enable  us  to  discover  their  for- 
mer extent.     Let  us,  then,  imagine  the  termination  of  the  Skaptd  branch 
oC  lava  to  rest  on  the  escarpment  of  the  inferior  and  middle  oolite,  where 
it  commands  the  vale  of  Gloucester.     The  great  platform  might  be  one 
Hundred  feet  thick,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  broad,  exceeding  any 
'Which  can  be  found  in  Central  France.     We  may  also  suppose  great 
tabular  masses  to  occur  at  intervals,  capping  the  summit  of  the  Cotswold 
HDls  between  Gloucester  and  Oxford,  by  Northleach,  Burford,  and 
other  towns.     The  wide  valley  of  the  Oxford  clay  would  then  occasion 
an  interruption  for  many  miles ;  but  the  same  rocks  might  recur  on  the 
simunit  of  Cumnor  and  Shotover  Hills,  and  all  the  other  oolitic  emi- 
nences of  that  district.     On  the  chalk  of  Berkshire,  extensive  plateaus, 
aiz  or  seven  miles  wide,  would  again  be  formed ;  and  lastly,  crowning 
"^lie  highest  sands  of  Highgate  and  Hampstead,  we  might  behold  some 
T^mnants  of  the  current  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  causing 
tkhose  hills  to  rival,  or  even  to  surpass,  in  height,  Salisbury  Craigs  and 
^Arthur's  Seat 

The  distance  between  the  extreme  points  here  indicated  would  not 
exceed  ninety  miles  in  a  direct  line ;  and  we  might  then  add,  at  the  dis- 
"Cance  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  from  London,  along  the  coast  of 
Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire,  for  example,  a  great  mass  of  igneous  rocks, 
"to  represent  those  of  contemporary  origin,  which  were  produced  beneath 
t;he  level  of  the  sea,  where  the  island  of  Nyoe  rose  up. 

Volume  of  ancient  and  modem  flows  of  lava  compared. — Yet,  gigantic 
as  must  appear  the  scale  of  these  modem  volcanic  operations,  we  must 
l)e  content  to  regard  them  as  perfectly  insignificant  in  comparison  to 
currents  of  the  primeval  ages,  if  we  embrace  the  theoretical  views  of 
many  geologists,  which  were  not  inaccurately  expressed  by  the  late  Pro- 
lessor  Alexander  Brongniart,  when  he  declared  that  "aux  6poques 
^^ognostiques  anciennes,  tous  les  pb^noni^nes  g6ologiques  se  passoicnt 
dans  des  dimensions  centuples  de  celles  qu*ils  pr^sentent  aujourd'hui."f 
Had  Skaptdr  Jokul,  therefore,  been  a  volcano  of  the  olden  time,  it  would 
have  poured  forth  lavas  at  a  single  eruption  a  hundred  times  more  volu- 
minous than  those  which  were  witnessed  by  the  present  generation  in 

•  Jameson's  PhiL  Journ.  vol  xxvl  p.  291. 

t  Tableau  des  Terrains  qui  compoeent  rEoorce  du  Globe,  p.  62.    Paris,  1829. 
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1783.  But  it  may,  on  thie  contraiy,  be  affirmed  that,  among  the  older 
formations,  no  igneous  rock  of  such  colossal  magnitude  has  yet  been  met 
with ;  nay,  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  point  out  a  mass  of  ancient  date 
(distinctly  referable  to  a  single  eruption)  which  would  even  rival  in 
volume  the  matter  pom-ed  out  from  Skaptdr  Jokul  in  1783. 

Eruption  ofJorullo  in  1759. — As  another  example  of  the  stupendom 
scale  of  modem  volcanic  eruptions,  I  may  mention  that  of  Jorullo  In 
Mexico,  in  1759.  The  great  region  to  which  this  mountain  belongs  has 
already  been  described.  The  plain  of  Malpais  forms  part  of  an  elevated 
platform,  between  two  and  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  bounded  by  hills  composed  of  basalt,  trachyte,  and  yolcaiuo 
tuff,  clearly  indicating  that  the  country  had  previously,  though  probably 
At  a  remote  period,  been  the  theatre  of  igneous  action.  From  the  era 
of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
district  had  remained  undisturbed,  and  the  space,  now  the  site  of  the 
volcano,  which  is  thirty-six  leagues  distant  from  the  nearest  sea,  was 
occupied  by  fertile  fields  of  sugar-cane  and  indigo,  and  watered  by  the 
two  brooks  Cuitimba  and  San  Pedro.  In  the  month  of  June,  1759, 
hollow  sounds  of  an  alarming  nature  were  heard,  and  earthquakes  suc- 
ceeded each  other  for  two  months,  until,  at  the  end  of  September,  flames 
issued  from  the  ground,  and  fragments  of  burning  rocks  were  thrown  to 
prodigious  heights.     Six  volcanic  cones,  composed  of  scorisB  and  frag*    "^^ 

mentary  lava,  were  formed  on  the  line  of  a  chasm  which  ran  in  the  direc 

tion  from  N.  N.  £.  to  S.  S.  W.     The  least  of  these  cones  was  300  feet 
height;  and  Jorullo,  the  central  volcano,  was  elevated  1600  feet 
the  level  of  the  plain.     It  sent  forth  great  streams  of  basaltic  lava,  con- 
taining included  fragments  of  granitic  rocks,  and  its  ejections  did 
cease  till  the  month  of  February,  1760.* 

Humboldt  visited  the  country  more  than  forty  years  after  this  oceur ' 

rence,  and  was  informed  by  the  Indians,  that  when  they  returned,  loo] 
after  the  catastrophe,  to  the  plain,  they  found  the  ground  uninhabitabkgi^  - 
from  the  excessive  heat.     When  he  himself  visited  the  place,  th( 
appeared,  around  the  base  of  the  cones,  and  spreading  from  ihem, 
from  a  centre,  over  an  extent  of  four  square  miles,  a  mass  of  matter  oft'- 
^  convex  form,  about  550  feet  high  at  its  junction  with  the  cones, 
gradually  sloping  from  them  in  all  directions  towards  the  plain,    llikf 
mass  was  still  in  a  heated  state,  the  temperature  in  the  fissures  being 

ri|^67. 


a,  Sommit  of  Jorullo.    &,  0,  Inclined  plane  sloping  at  an  angle  of  60  from  the  Um  of  the  • 


the  decrease  from  year  to  year,  but  in  1780  it  was  still  sufficient  toll* 
A  cigar  at  the  depth  of  a  few  inches^    On  this  slightly  sonvex  pn 

*  Daubeny  on  Volcanoea,  p.  887. 
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aace,  the  slope  of  which  must  form  an  angle  of  about  6^  with  the  hori- 
lon,  were  thousands  of  flattish  conical  mounds,  from  six  to  nine  feet  high, 
which,  as  well  as  large  fissures  traversing  the  plain,  acted  as  fumeroles, 
giving  out  clouds  of  sulphurous  acid  and  hot  aqueous  vapor.  The  two 
small  rivers  before  mentioned  disappeared  during  the  eruption,  losing 
themselves  below  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  plain,  and  reappearipg  as 
hot  springs  at  its  western  lunit. 

C^use  of  the  convexity  of  the  plain  of  Malpais. — Humboldt  attributed 
the  convexity  of  the  plain  to  inflation  from  below ;  supposing  the  ground, 
for  four  square  miles  in  extent,  to  have  risen  up  in  the  shape  of  a  blad- 
der to  the  elevation  of  550  feet  above  the  plain  in  the  highest  part. 
But  Mr.  Scrope  has  suggested  that  the  phenomena  may  be  accounted 
^or    far  more  naturally,  by  supposing    that    !ava  flowing  simultane- 
ously  from  the  different  orifices,  and  principally  from  Jorullo,  united 
nito  a  sort  of  pool  or  lake.    *As  they  w^ere  poured  forth  on  a  surface 
P^^viously  flat,  they  would,  if  their  liquidity  was  not  very  great,  remain 
thickest  and  deepest  near  their  source,  and  diminish  in  bulk  from  thence 
towards  the  limits  of  the  space  which  they  covered.     Fresh  supplies 
Were   probably  emitted  successively  during  the  course  of  an  eruption 
'WtUcli  lasted  more  than  half  a  year ;  and  some  of  these,  resting  on  those 
"^^t  emitted,  might  only  spread  to  a  small  distance  from  the  foot  of  the 
^^^^e,  where  they  would  necessarily  accumulate  to  a  great  height.     The 
^'^'irage  slope  of  the  great  dome-shaped  volcanoes  of  the  Sandwich 
J^slands,  formed  almost  exclusively  of  lava,  with  scarce  any  scoriae,  is 
^^Ween  6^  30'  and  7°  46',  so  that  the  inclination  of  the  convex  mass 
^'^Und  Jorullo,  if  we  adopt  Mr.  Scrope's  explanation  (see  fig.  5*7),  is 
^"Uite  in  accordance  with  the  known  laws  which  govern  the  flow  of  lava. 
The  showers,  also,  of  loose  and  pulverulent  matter  from  the  six  cra- 
^^^^1  and  principally  from  Jorullo,  would  be  composed  of  heavier  and 
^^^^e  bulky  particles  near  the  cones,  and  would  raise  the  ground  at 
'^©ir  base,  where,  mixing  with  rain,  they  might  have  given  rise  to  the 
^*Tatum  of  black'clay,  which  is  described  as  covering  tlie  lava.     The 
,^*ll  conical  mounds  (called  "  hornitos,"  or  little  ovens)  may  resemble 
^  *^<>se  five  or  six  small  hillocks  which  existed  in  1823  on  the  Vesuvian 
9  and  sent  forth  columns  of  vapor,  having  been  produced  by  the 


J^va 


i^^Hgagement  of  elastic  fluids  heaping  up  small  dome-shaped  masses 

*'^'va.     The  fissures  mentioned  by  Humboldt  as  of  frequent  occurrence, 

*[^    ^Tich  as  might  naturally  accompany  the  consolidation  of  a  thick  bed 

^,     ^^''va,  contracting  as  it  congeals;  and  the  disappearance  of  rivers  is 

^   ^    Visual  result  of  the  occupation  of  the  lower  part  of  a  valley  or  plain 

-^    ^^va,  of  which  there  are  many  beautiful  examples  in  the  old  lava- 

^-  *"^*"^nt8  of  Auvei^ne.     The  heat  of  the  "  hornitos"  is  stated  to  havi; 

^  **^i rushed  from  the  first ;  and  Mr.  Bullock,  who  visited  the  spot  many 

I       *^*~s  after  Humboldt,  found  the  temperature  of  the  hot  spring  very 

^  ^^'^ » — a  fact  which  seems  clearly  to  indicate  the  gradual  congelation  ol 

~  ^Vibjacent  bed  of  lava,  which  from  its  immense  thickness  may  have 

fc  enabled  to  retain  its  heat  for  half  a  centurv.     The  reader  may  be 
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reminded,  that  when  we  thus  suppose  the  lava  near  the  volcano  to  bave^^^^ 
been,  together  with  the  ejected  ashes,  more  than  five  hundred  feet  iicxf  in 
depth,  we  merely  assign  a  thickness  which  the  current  of  Skapt&r  Joku.  .^^wju. 
attained  in  some  places  in  1783. 

Hollow  sound  of  the  plain  when  struck. — Another  argument  adducec^^^ed 
in  support  of  the  theory  of  inflation  from  below,  was,  the  hollow  sooner  .ar^od 
made  by  the  steps  of  a  horse  upon  the  plain  ;  which,  however,  proves^^-vet 
nothing  more  than  that  the  materials  of  which  the  convex  mass  is  conu 


posed  are  light  and  porous.  The  sound  called  "  rimbombo"  by  th* 
Italians  is  ver}'  commonly  returned  by  made  ground  when  struck  sharply  ^^g^  jy; 
and  has  been  observed  not  only  on  the  sides  of  Vesuvius  and  other  voF«:^ol- 
canic  cones  where  there  is  a  cavity  below,  but  in  such  regions  as  tb«=f.Jhe 
Campagna  di  Roma,  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  tuff  and  poiw^j-^jM 
volcanic  rocks.  The  reverberation,  however,  may  perhaps  be  nil  wink  ■  ■  m\  fid 
by  grottoes  and  caverns,  for  these  may  be  as  numerous  in  the  lavas  c^  «  of 
Jorullo  as  in  many  of  those  of  Etna ;  but  their  existence  would  lend  nc^K*  no 
countenance  to  the  hypothesis'  of  a  great  arched  cavity,  four  sqaarK^^^un 
miles  in  extent,  and  in  the  centre  550  feet  high.* 

No  re<:ent  eruptions  of  Jorullo. — In  a  former  edition  I  stated  that  ^^<^I 
had  been  informed  by  Captain  Vetch,  that  in  1819  a  tower  at  Goads  JE»uda- 
laxara  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  that  ashes,  supposed  ^  J  to 
have  come  from  Jorullo,  fell  at  the  same  time  at  Guanaxuato,  a  ton^^r'^wn 
situated  140  English  miles  from  the  volcano.  But  Mr.  Burkhaxdt,  «.^^s 
German  director  of  mines,  who  examined  Jorullo  in  1827,  ascertunt».f^Ded 
that  there  had  been  no  eruption  there  since  Humboldt's  visit  in  180  ^Z^  -OS. 
He  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  and  observed  a  slight  evolatioD  -^3  of 
sulphurous  acid  vapors,  but  the  "  homitos"  had  entirely  ceased  to  sei^^s^end 
forth  steam.  During  the  twenty-four  years  intervening  between  hMT  bi» 
visit  and  that  of  Humboldt,  vegetation  had  made  great  progress  on  iK'-^^"  the 
flanks  of  the  new  hills ;  the  rich  soil  of  the  surrounding  country  w"%^^w» 
once  more  covered  with  luxuriant  crops  of  sugar-cane  and  indigo,  nwmw  md 
there  was  an  abundant  growth  of  natural  underwood  6n  all  the  uncw  ^^£b1- 
tivated  tracts.f 

Galongoon,  Javoy  1822. — The  mountain  of  Galongoon  (or  GaluT-*:^' iong 
Gung)  was  in  1822  covered  by  a  dense  forest,  and  situated  in  a  fmitfc^-fit^ 
and  thickly-peopled  part  of  Java.     There  wtis  a  circular  hollow  at      -^'J^  >*• 
summit,  but  no  tradition  existed  of  any  former  eruption.     In  July,  18S  ^3B*2, 
the  waters  of  the  river  Kunir,  one  of  those  which  flowed  from  its  flanlMr^-anb 
became  for  a  time  hot  and  turbid.     On  the  8th  of  October  followios  ^=^^  • 
loud  explosion  was  heard,  the  earth  shook,  and  immense  columns  of  C^        -  ^ 
water  and  boiling  mud,  mixed  with  burning  brimstone,  ashes,  and  \bs^^^^^ 
of  the  size  of  nuts,  were  projected  from  the  mountain  like  a  watenpu—^^  •^ 
with  such  prodigious  violence  that  large  quantities  fell  beyond  the  li  -»    ^^^f 
Tandoi,  which  is  forty  miles  distant.     Every  valley  within  the  nm^f^^^  ol 

•  See  Scrope  on  Volcanoea,  p.  267. 

f  Leoohard  and  Bronn^s  Neuea  Jahrbuch,  1886,  p.  86L 
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this  eruption  became  filled  with  a  bunuDg  torrent,  and  the  rivers,  swol- 
len with  hot  water  and  mud,  overflowed  their  banks,  and  carried  away 
great  numbers  of  the  people,  who  were  endeavoring  to  escape,  and  the 
bodies  of  cattle,  wild  beasts,  and  birds.  A  space  of  twenty-four  miles 
between  the  mountain  and  the  river  Tandoi  was  covered  to  such  a 
depth  with  bliiish  mud  that  people  were  biuied  in  their  houses,  and 
not  a  trace  of  the  numerous  villages  and  plantations  throughout  that 
extent  was  visible.  Within  thb  space  the  bodies  of  those  who  perished 
were  buried  in  mud  and  concealed,  but  near  the  limits  of  the  volcanic 
action  they  were  exposed,  and  strewed  over  the  ground  in  great  num- 
bers, partly  boiled  and  partly  burnt. 

It  was  remarked,  that  the  boiling  mud  and  cinders  were  projected 
writh  such  violence  from  the  mountain,  that  while  many  remote  villages 
were  utterly  destroyed  and  buried,  others  much  nearer  the  volcano 
were  scarcely  injured. 

The  first  eruption  lasted  nearly  five  hours,  and  on  the  following  days 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  riVevs,  densely  charged  with  mud, 
deluged  the  country  far  and  wide.  At  the  end  of  four  days  (October 
12th)  a  second  eruption  occurred  more  violent  than  the  first,  in  which 
hot  water  and  mud  were  again  vomited,  and  great  blocks  of  basalt  were 
thro?m  to  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  volcano.  There  was  at 
the  same  time  a  violent  earthquake,  and  in  one  account  it  is  stated  that  the 
face  of  the  mountain  was  utterly  changed,  its  summits  broken  down,  and 
one  side,  which  had  been  covered  with  trees,  became  an  enormous  gulf 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  This  cavity  was  about  midway  between  the 
summit  and  the  plain,  and  surrounded  by  steep  rocks,  said  to  be  newly 
heaped  up  during  the  eruption.  New  hills  and  valleys  are  said  to  have 
been  formed,  and  the  rivers  Banjarang  and  Wulan  changed  their  course, 
and  in  one  night  (October  12th)  2000  persons  were  killed. 

The  first  intimation  which  the  inhabitants  of  Bandong  received  of  this 
calamity  on  the  8th  of  October,  was  the  news  that  the  river  Wulna  was 
bearing  down  into  the  sea  the  dejid  bodies  of  men,  and  the  carcasses  of 
sti^,  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  and  other  animals.  The  Dutch  painter  Payen 
determined  to  travel  from  thence  to  the  volcano,  and  he  found  that  the 
quantity  of  the  ashes  diminished  as  he  approached  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. He  alludes  to  the  altered  foim  of  the  mountain  after  the  12th, 
but  does  not  describe  the  new  semicircular  gulf  on  its  side. 

The  official  accounts  state  that  114  villages  were  destroyed,  and  above 
4000  persons  killed.^ 

Submarine  volcanoes. — Although  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
volcanic  eruptions  as  well  as  earthquakes  are  common  in  the  bed  of  the 
sea,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  many  opportunities  would  occur  to 
scientific  observers  of  witnessing  the  phenomena.  The  crews  of  vessels 
have  sometimes  reported  that  they  have  seen  in  different  places  sulphur- 

*  Van  dor  Boon  Mesch,  do  Incendiis  Montium  Javas,  &c  Lugd.  Bat  182S ; 
•Dd  Official  Report  of  the  President,  Baron  Van  dcr  Capellen ;  also,  Von  Bach, 
lies  Canar.  p.  424. 
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ous  smoke,  flame,  jets  of  water,  and  steam,  rismg  up  from  the  sea,  or 
they  have  observed  the  waters  greatly  discolored,^  and  in  a  state  of  vio- 
lent agitation  as  if  boiling.  Kew  shoals  have  also  been  encountered,  or 
a  reef  of  rocks  just  emerging  above  the  surface,  where  previously  then; 
was  always  supposed  to  have  been  deep  water.  On  some  few  occaaons 
the  gradual  formation  of  an  island  by  a  submarine  eruption  has  been  ob- 
served, as  that  of  Sabrina,  in  the  year  1811,  off  St.  Michael's  in  the 
Azores.  The  throwing  up  of  ashes  in  that  case,  and  the  formatioQ  of 
a  cone  about  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  with  a  crater  in  the  centre, 
closely  resembled  the  phenomena  usually  accompanying  a  volcanic  erap- 
tion  on  land.  Sabrina  was  soon  washed  away  by  the  waves.  Previoiis 
eruptions  in  the  same  part  of  the  sea  were  recorded  to  have  happened 
in  1691  and  1720.  The  rise  of  Nyoe,  also,  a  small  island  off  the  coast 
of  Iceland,  in  1783,  has  already  been  alluded  to  ;  and  another  volcanic 
isle  was  produced  by  an  eruption  near  Reikiavig,  on  the  same  coast,  in 
June,  1830.* 

Qrdkam  Islandjf,  1831. — ^We  have  still  more  recent  and  minntc  infor- 
mation respecting  the  appearance,  in  1831,  of  a  new  volcanic  island  in 
the  Mediterranean,  between  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Sicily  and  that  projecting 
part  of  the  African  coast  where  ancient  Carthage  stood.  The  site  of  the  . 
island  was  not  any  part  of  the  great  shoal,  or  bank,  called  ''  Nerita»'*  as 
was  first  asserted,  but  a  spot  where  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth  had  found, 
in  his  survey  a  few  years  before,  a  depth  of  more  than  one  hundred 
fathoms  watcr.J 

The  position  of  the  island  (lat.  37°  8'  30"  K,  long.  12<*  42'  15"  EL) 
was  about  thirty  miles  S.  W.  of  Sciacca,  in  Sicily,  and  thirty-three  nules 
N.  E.  of  Pantellaria.§  On  the  28  th  of  June,  about  a  fortnight  before 
the  eruption  was  visible.  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  in  passing  over  the  spot 
in  his  ship,  felt  the  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  as  if  he  had  struck  on  a 
sand-bank  ;  and  the  same  shocks  were  felt  on  the  west  coast  of  SkSty, 
in  a  direction  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  About  the  10th  of  July,  John 
Corrao,  the  captain  of  a  Sicilian  vessel,  reported  that,  as  he  passed  near 
the  place,  he  saw  a  column  of  water  like  a  water-spout,  sixty  feet  high, 
and  800  yards  in  circumference,  rising  from  the  sea,  and  soon  afterwards 
a  dense  steam  in  its  place,  which  ascended  to  the  height  of  1800  feet- 
The  same  Corrao,  on  his  return  from  Girgenti,  on  the  18th  of  July, 
found  a  small  island,  twelve  feet  high  with  a  crater  in  its  centre,  eject- 
ing volcanic  matter,  and  immense  columns  of  vapor  ;  the  sea  around  bong 

•  Journ.  de  G^oL  tome  i. 

f  la  a  former  edition,  I  selected  the  name  of  Sciacca  out  of  seven  whicb  had 
been  proposed ;  but  the  Rojal  and  Qeographical  Societies  hare  now  adoptod 
Graham  Island ;  a  name  given  by  Capt.  Senhonsc,  It.  N.,  the  first  who  succeeded 
in  landing  on  it  The  seven  rival  names  are  Nerita,  Ferdinanda,  Hotham,  Qraham, 
Corrao,  Sciacca,  Julia.  As  the  isle  was  visible  for  only  about  three  monthfl^  tfak 
is  an  instance  of  a  wanton  multiplication  of  synonyms  which  has  scarcely  ever  I 
outdone  even  in  the  annals  of  zoology  and  Mtany. 

•  PhiL  Trans.  1882,  p  266. 
Journ.  of  Roy.  Geograph.  Soc  1880-31. 
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r  tbe  dlflk  of  Grabiun  Island,  as  ac«n  from  8.  S.  IL,  diBUnt  one  mile,  7th  Aogiut^  18S1.* 

cotered.  -with  floating  cinders  and  dead  fish.     The  scoriae  were  of  a 
ehocoiate  color,  and  the  water  which  boiled  in  the  circular  basin  was  of 

Fi«.G9. 


the 


view  of  the  interior  of  Graham  Island,  29th  Sept,  1S31. 

™^gy  red.     The  eruption  continued  with  great  violence  to  the  end  of 


same  month  ;  at  which  time  the  island  was  visited  by  several  per- 

Fig.  60. 


Graham  Island,  29th  Sept,  1931.t 


1  ^^  Trans,  part,  il  1832,  reduced  from  drawings  b^  Capt  Wodehouse,  R.  N. 
%|T  In  the  annexed  sketch  (fig.  60),  drawn  by  M.  Joinville,  who  accompanied 
^TiJ^Tost,  Uie  beds  seem  to  slope  towards  the  centre  of  the  crater ;  but  I  am 
^yned  l^  M.  Prevost  that  these  lines  were  not  intended  by  the  artist  to  repre- 
^^tliedipofthebeds. 
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flons,  and  among  others  by  Capt.  Swinburne,  R.  N.,  and  M.  Hoffinann, 
the  Prussian  geologist.  It  was  then  from  fifty  to  ninety  feet  in  height, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference.  By  the  4th  of  August 
it  became,  according  to  some  accounts,  above  200  feet  high,  and  three 
miles  in  circumference  ;  after  which  it  began  to  diminish  in  size  by  the 
action  of  the  waves,  and  it  was  only  two  miles  round  on  the  25th  of 
August ;  and  on  the  3d  of  September,  when  it  was  carefully  ezammed 
by  Captain.  Wodehouse,  only  three-fifths  of  a  mile  in  circumference ;  Ha 
greatest  height  being  then  107  feet.  At  this  time  the  crater  was  about  *!80 
feet  in  circumference.  On  the  20th  of  September,  when  it  was  Tisited 
byMons.  C.  Prevost,  its  circumference  was  reduced  to  about  700  yards. 
It  was  composed  entirely  of  incoherent  ejected  matter,  scoriae,  pumioe, 
and  lapilli,  forming  regular  strata,  some  of  which  are  described  as  hav- 
ing been  parallel  to  the  steep  inward  slope  of  the  crater,  while  the  rest 
were  inclined  outwards,  like  those  of  Vesuvius.*  When  the  arrangement 
of  the  ejected  materials  has  been  determined  by  their  falling  continually 
on  two  steep  slopes,  that  of  the  external  cone  and  that  of  the  crater, 
which  is  always  a  hollow  inverted  cone,  a  transverse  section  would 

Fig.  61. 


probably  resemble  that  given  la  the  annexed  figure  (61).  But  when  I 
visited  Vesuvius,  in  1828,  I  saw  no  beds  of  scorije  inclined  towards  the 
axis  of  the  cone.  (Sec  fig.  45,  p.  381.)  Such  may  have  once  existed; 
but  the  explosions  or  subsidences,  or  whatever  causes  produced  the 
great  crater  of  1822,  had  possibly  destroyed  them. 

Few  of  the  pieces  of  stone  thrown  out  from  Graham  Island  exceeded 
a  foot  in  diameter.  Some  fragments  of  dolomitic  limestone  were  mter- 
mixed ;  but  these  were  the  only  non- volcanic  substances.  During  the 
month  of  August,  there  occurred  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  new  island 
a  violent  ebullition  and  agitation  of  the  sea,  accompanied  by  the  con- 
stant ascension  of  a  colunm  of  dense  white  steam,  indicating  the  exist- 
ence of  a  second  vent  at  no  great  depth  from  the  surface.  Towards 
the  close  of  October,  no  vestige  of  the  crater  remained,  and  the  island 
was  nearly  levelled  with  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  with  the  exception, 
at  one  point,  of  a  small  monticule  of  sand  and  scoriae.  It  was  reported 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  following  (1832),  there  was  a 
depth  of  150  feet  where  the  island  had  been:  but  this  account  was 
quite  erroneous ;  for  in  the  early  part  of  that  year  Oapt^  Swinburne 
found  a  shoal  and  discolored  water  there,  and  towards  the  end  <^  1833 
A  dangerous  reef  existed  of  an  oval  figure,  about  three-fifths  of  a  mile 
in  extent.     In  the  centre  was  a  black  rock,  of  the  diameter  of  about 

*  See  Memoir  by  11  0.  Prevost,  Ann.  des  ScL  Nat  torn.  xzir. 
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twenty-six  fathoms,  from  nine  to  eleven  feet  under  water ;  and  round 
this  rock  are  banks  of  black  volcanic  stones  and  loose  sand.  At  the 
distance  of  sixty  fathoms  from  this  central  mass,  the  depth  increased 
rapidly.  There  was  also  a  second  shoal  at  the  distance  of  450  feet 
8.  W.  of  the  great  reef,  with  fifteen  feet  water  over  it,  also  composed 
of  rock,  surrounded  by  deep  sea.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  rock 
m  the  middle  of  the  larger  reef  is  solid  lava,  which  rose  up  in  the  princi- 
pal crater,  and  that  the  second  shoal  marks  the  site  of  the  submarine 
eruption  observed  in  August,  1831,  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  island. 

From  the  whole  of  the  facts  above  detailed,  it  appears  that  a  hill 
eight  hundred  feet'or  more  in  height  was  formed  by  a  submarine  vol- 
canic vent,  of  which  the  upper  part  (only  about  two  hundred  feet  high) 
emerged  above  the  waters,  so  as  to  form  an  island.  This  cone  must 
have  been  equal  in  size  to  one  of  the  largest  of  the  lateral  volcanoes  on 
the  flanks  of  Etna,  and  about  half  the  height  of  the  mountain  Jorullo 
in  Mexico,  which  was  formed  in  the  course  of  nine  months,  in  1759.  In 
the  centre  of  the  new  volcano  a  large  cavity  was  kept  open  by  gaseous 
discharges,  which  threw  out  scorise ;  and  fluid  lava  probably  rose  up 
in  this  cavity.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  small  subsidiary  craters  to  open 
near  the  summit  of  a  cone,  and  one  of  these  may  have  been  formed  in 
the  case  of  Graham  Island ;  a  vent,  perhaps*  connected  with  the  main 
channel  of  discharge  which  gave  passage  in  that  direction  to  elastic 
fluids,  scoriae,  and  melted  lava.  It  does  not  appear  that,  either  from 
this  duct,  or  from  the  principal  vent,  there  was  any  overflowing  of  lava ; 
but  melted  rock  may  have  flowed  from  the  flanks  or  base  of  the  cone 
(a  common  occurrence  on  land),  and  may  have  spread  in  a  broad  sheet 
over  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  < 

The  dotted  lines  in  the  annexed  figure  are  an  imaginary  restoration 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  cone,  now  removed  by  the  waves :  the  strong 
lines  represent  the  part  of  the  volcano  which  is  still  imder  water :  in 
the  centre  is  a  great  column,  or  dike,  of  solid  lava,  two  hundred  feet  in 
diameter,  supposed  to  fill  the  space  by  which  the  gaseous  fluids  rose ; 
and  on  each  siHe  of  the  dike  is  a  stratified  mass  of  scoriae  and  fragmen- 

FIp.  62. 
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Supposed  Bection  of  Orahftm  Island.    (C.  Maclaren.*) 

tary  lava.  The  solid  nucleus  of  the  reef,  where  the  black  rock  is  now 
found,  withstands  the  movements  of  the  sea;  while  the  surrounding 
loose  tuffs  are  cut  away  to  a  somewhat  lower  level.    In  this  manner  the 

*  Oeol  of  Fife  and  the  Lothiaus  p.  41.    Edin.  1889. 
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lava,  which  was  the  lowest  part  of  the  island,  or,  to  speak  more  cor 
rectly,  which  scarcely  ever  rose  above  the  level  of  the  sea  when  the 
island  existed,  has  now  become  the  highest  point  in  the  reef. 

No  appearances  observed,  either  during  the  eruption  or  since  tlie 
island  disappeared,  gave  the  least  support  to  the  opinion  promulgated 
by  some  writers,  that  part  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  sea  had  been  lifted 
up  bodily. 

The  solid  products,  says  Dr.  John  Davy,  whether  they  consisted  of 
sand,  light  cinders,  or  vesicular  lava,  differed  more  in  form  than  ill 
composition.  The  lava  contained  augite ;  and  the  specific  gravity  was 
2*07  and  2*70.  When  the  light  spongy  cinder,  which  floated  on  the 
sea,  was  reduced  to  fine  powder  by  trituration,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  entangled  air  got  rid  of,  it  was  found  to  be  of  the  specific  gravity 
2*64 ;  and  that  of  some  of  the  sand  which  fell  in  the  eruption  ^ 
2*75  ;*  so  that  the  materials  equalled  ordinary  granites  in  weight  i 
solidity.  The  only  gas  evolved  in  any  considerable  quantity  wt 
bonic  acid.f 

Submarine  eruptions  in  mid- Atlantic, — In  the  Nautical  Magaane  for 
1835,  p.  642,  and  for  1838,  p.  361,  and  in  the  Comptes  Bendus,  Apil, 
1838,  accounts  are  given  of  a  series  of  volcanic  phenomena,  earthquflJoes^ 
troubled  water,  floating  scoria  and  columns  of  smoke,  which  have  been 
obscr\'ed  at  intervals  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  a  space  of 
open  soa  between  longitudes  20°  and  22®  west,  about  half  a  degnB 
south  of  the  equator.  These  facts,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  seem  to  show; 
that  an  island  or  an  archipelago  is  in  process  of  formation  in  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic  ;  a  line  joining  St.  Helena  and  Ascension  would,  if  pro* 
longod,  intersect  this  slowly  nascent  focus  of  volcanic  action.^  ShooM 
land  be  eventually  formed  here,  it  will  not  be  the  first  that  has  been 
produced  by  igneous  action  in  this  ocean  since  it  was  inhabited  by  tlfe 
existing  species  of  testacea.  At  Porto  Praya  in  St.  Jago,  one  d^b^ 
Asores,  a  horizontal,  calcareous  stratum  occurs,  containing  sheik  of 
recent  marine  species,  covered  by  a  great  sheet  of  basalt  eighty  foet 
thick.§  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  too  highly  the  commereid 
and  political  importance  which  a  group  of  islands  might  acquire.  If  in 
the  next  two  or  three  thousand  years  they  should  rise  in  mid-oeeni 
between  St.  Helena  and  Ascension. 

CANARY   ISLANDS. 

Eruption  in  Lancerote,  1730  to  1736. — The  effects  of  an  emptkm 
which  happened  in  Lancerote,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  between  the 
years  1730  and  1736,  were  very  remarkable;  and  a  detailed  4^8^p- 
tion  has  been  published  by  Von  Buch,  who  had  an  opportumty,  when 
he  visited  that  island  in  1815,  of  comparing  the  accounts  transmitted  to  ' 
us  of  the  event,  with  the  present  state  and  geological  appearances  of  the 


•  Phil.  Trans.  1882,  p  248.  f  Ibid.  p. 

X  Darwin's  Volcanic  Idaodi,  p.  92.        __         §  Ibid,  pji 
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country.*     On  the  let  of  September,  1V30,  the  earth  split  open  on  a 
sodden  two  leagues  from  Yaira.     In  one  night  a  considerable  hill  of 
ejected  matter  was  thrown  up ;  and,  a  few  days  later,  another  vent 
opened,  and  gave  out  a  lava-stream,  which  overran  Chinanfaya  and 
other  villages.     It  flowed  first  rapidly,  like  water,  but  became  after- 
wards heavy  and  slow,  like  honey.     On  the  7th  of  September  an  im- 
mense rock  was  protruded  from  the  bottom  of  the  lava  with  a  noise  like 
tlmnder,  and  the  stream  was  forced  to  change  its  course  from  N.  to 
INT.  W.,  so  thai  St.  Catalina  and  other  villages  were  overflowed. 

Whether  this  mass  was  protruded  by  an  earthquake,  or  was  a  mass 
of  ancient  lava,  blown  up  like  that  before  mentioned  in  1  *!  83  in  Iceland, 
is  not  explained. 

On  the  11th  of  September  more  lava  flowed  out,  loid  covered  the 
-village  of  Maso  entirely,  and  for  the  space  of  eight  days  precipitated 
2:iBelf  with  a  horrible  roar  into  the  sea.  Dead  fish  floated  on  the  waters 
mn  indescribable  multitudes,  or  were  thrown  dying  on  the  shore.  After 
«ft  brief  interval  of  repose,  three  new  openings  broke  forth  immediately 
fixmi  the  site  of  the  consumed  St.  Catalina,  and  sent  out  an  enormous 
cjnantity  of  lapilli,  sand,  and  ashes.  On  the  28th  of  October  the  cattle 
-fthroagbout  the  whole  country  dropped  lifeless  to  the  ground,  suflbcated 
"by  putrid  vapors,  which  condensed  and  fell  down  in  drops.  On  the 
'Ist  of  December  a  lava-stream  reached  the  sea,  and  formed  an  island, 
sronnd  which  dead  fish  were  strewed. 

Number  of  cones  throum  up, — It  is  unnecessary  here  to  give  the 
^etaib  of  the  overwhelming  of  other  places  by  fiery  torrents,  or  of  a 
storm  which  was  equally  new  and  terrifying  to  the  inhabitants,  as  they 
liad  never  known  one  in  their  country  before.  On  the  10th  of  January, 
1731,  a  high  hill  was  thrown  up,  which,  on  the  same  day,  precipitated 
itself  bock  again  into  its  own  crater ;  fiery  brooks  of  lava  flowed  from  it 
to  the  sea.  On  the  3d  of  Febi-uary  a  new  cone  arose.  Others  were 
thrown  up  in  March,  and  poured  forth  lava- streams.  Numerous  other 
volcanic  cones  were  subsequently  formed  in  succession,  till  at  last  their 
number  amounted  to  about  thirty.  In  June,  1731,  during  a  renewal  of 
the  eruptions,  all  the  banks  and  shores  in  the  western  part  of  the  island 
were  covered  with  dying  fish,  of  different  species,  some  of  which  had 
never  before  been  seen.  Smoke  and  flame  arose  from  the  sea,  with 
loud  detonations.  These  dreadful  commotions  lasted  without  interrupr 
tion  for  five  successive  years,  so  that  a  great  emigration  of  the  inhabitants 
became  necessary. 

Their  linear  direction, — ^As  to  the  height  of  the  new  cones.  Von  Buch 
was  assured  that  the  formerly  great  and  flourishing  St.  Catalina  lay 
buried  fmder  hills  400  feet  in  height ;  and  he  observes  that  the  most 
elevated  cone  of  the  series  rose  600  feet  above  its  base,  and  1878  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  that  several  others  were  nearly  as  high.     The  new 

*  This  account  was  principally  derived  by  Von  Buch  from  the  MS.  of  Don 
'^--  Lorenzo  Curbeto,  curate  of  Yaira,  the  point  where  the  eruption  bes^aa 
eioen  vulcaniKhen  Ausbruch  auf  der  Insel  Lonzerote. 
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vents  were  all  arranged  in  one  line,  about  two  geographical  miles  long, 
and  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west.  If  we  admit  the  probability  of 
Yon  Buck's  conjecture,  that  these  vents  opened  along  the  line  of  a  cleft» 
it  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  subterranean  fissure  was  only 
prolonged  upwards  to  the  surface  by  degrees,  and  that  the  rent  was 
narrow  at  first,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  fissures  caused  by  earths 
quakes.  Lava  and  elastic  fluids  might  escape  from  some  point  on  the 
rent  where  there  was  least  resistance,  till,  the  first  aperture  becoming 
obstructed  by  ejections  and  the  consolidation  of  lava,  other  orifices  bunt 
open  in  succession  along  the  line  of  the  original  fissure.  Yon  Pucb 
found  that  e^ch  crater  was  lowest  on  that  side  on  which  laya  hul 
issued  ;  but  some  craters  were  not  breached,  and  were  without  any  lava 
streams.  In  one  of  these  were  open  fissures,  out  of  which  hot  vapors 
rose,  which  in  1815  raised  the  thermometer  to  146°  Fahrenheit,  and' 
was  probably  at  the  boiling  point  lower  down.  The  exhalations 
seemed  to  consist  of  aqueous  vapor ;  yet  they  could  not  be  pure  steam, 
for  the  crevices  were  incrusted  on  either  side  by  siliceous  sinter  (an 
opal-like  hydrate  of  silica  of  a  white  color),  which  extended  almost  to 
the  middle.  This  important  fact  attests  the  length  of  time  daring 
which  chemical  processes  continue  after  eruptions,  and  how  open  fissures 
may  be  filled  up  laterally  by  mineral  matter,  sublimed  from  volcanie 
exhalations.  The  lavas  of  this  eruption  covered  nearly  a  third  of  the 
whole  island,  often  forming  on  slightly  inclined  planes  great  horiiontal 
sheets  several  square  leagues  in  area,  resembling  very  much  the  bassltic 
platforms  of  Auvergne. 

Pretended  distinction  bettoeen  ancient  and  modern  lavas, — One  of  the 
new  lavas  was  observed  to  contain  masses  of  olivine  of  an  olive-green 
color,  resembling  those  which  occur  in  one  of  the  lavas  of  the  Yivarais. 
Yon  Buch  supposes  the  great  crystals  of  olivine  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  previously  existing  basalt  melted  up  by  the  new  volcanoes ;  but 
we  have  scarcely  sufficient  data  to  bear  out  such  a  conjecture.  The 
older  rocks  of  the  island  consist,  in  a  groat  measure,  of  that  kind 
of  basaltic  lava  called  dolerite,  sometimes  columnar,  and  partly  of  com- 
mon basalt  and  amygdaloid.  Some  recent  lavas  assumed,  on  enteiii^ 
the  sea,  a  prismatic  form,  and  so  much  resembled  the  older  lavas  o^ 
the  Canaries,  that  the  only  geological  distinction  which  Yon  Buch 
appears  to  have  been  able  to  draw  between  them  was,  that  they  did 
not  alternate  with  conglomerates,  like  the  ancient  basalts.  Some 
modem  writers  have  endeavored  to  discover,  in  the  abundance  of  these 
conglomerates,  a  proof  of  the  dissimilarity  of  the  volcanic  action  in 
ancient  and  modem  times ;  but  this  character  is  more  probably  attribn- 
table  to  the  difference  between  submarine  operations  and  those'  on  the 
land.  All  the  blocks  and  imperfectly  rounded  fragments  of  lava,  trans* 
ported  during  the  intervals  of  emption,  by  rivers  and  torrents,  into  the 
adjoining  sea,  or  tom  by  the  continued  action  of  the  waves  from  cliflGi 
which  are  undermined,  must  accumulate  in  stratified  breccias  and  con- 
glomerates, and  be  covered  again  and  again  by  other  lavas.    This  is 
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ow  taking  place  on  the  shores  of  Sicily,  between  Catania  and  Trczn, 
rhere  the  sea  breaks  down  and  covers  the  shore  with  blocks  and  pcb- 
let  of  the  modem  lavas  of  $tna ;  and  on  parts  of  the  coast  of  Ischia, 
^here  numerous  currents  of  trachyte  are  in  like  manner  undermined  in 
ifty  precipices.  So  often,  then,  as  an  island  is  raised  in  a  volcanic 
rohipelago  by  earthquakes  from  the  deep,  the  fundamental  and  (rela- 
▼ely  to  all  above)  the  oldest  lava  will  often  be  distinguishable  from 
loae  fonned  by  subsequent  eruptions  on  dry  land,  by  their  alternation 
ith  beda  of  sandstone  and  fragmentary  rocks. 

The  supposed  want  of  identity,  then,  between  the  volcanic  phenomena 
F  different  epochs  resolves  itself  partly  &.t  least  into  the  marked  diffor- 
nob  between  the  operations  simultaneously  in  progress,  above  and  below 
le  waters.  Such,  indeed,  b  the  source,  as  was  before  stated  in  the  First 
k>ok  (Chap,  v.),  of  many  of  our  strongest  theoretical  prejudices  in  ge- 
logy.  No  sooner  do  we  study  and  endeavor  to  explain  submarine  ap- 
eanmcea,  than  we  feel,  to  use  a  common  expression,  out  of  our  element ; 
nd  unwilling  to  concede  that  our  extreme  ignoi*ance  of  processes  now 
ontinually  going  on  can  be  the  cause  of  our  perplexity,  we  take  refuge 
1  a  "pre-existent  order  of  nature." 

Jt^ctmi  formation  of  oolitic  travertin  inLancerote, — Throughout  a  con- 
ideraUe  part  of  Lancerote,  the  old  lavas  are  covered  by  a  thin  stratum 
f  limestone,  from  an  inch  to  two  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  of  a  hai4  sta« 
lotitic  nature,  sometimes  oolitic,  like  the  Jura  limestone,  and  contains  frag- 
oents  of  lava  and  terrestrial  shells,  chiefly  helices  and  spiral  bulimi.  It 
(unetimes  rises  to  the  height  of  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Yon 
(ueh  imagines  that  this  remarkable  superstratum  has  been  produced  by 
he  furious  northwest  storms,  which  in  winter  drive  the  spray  of  the  sea 
a  clouds  over  the  whole  island ;  from  whence  calcareous  particles  may 
)e  deposited  stalactitically.  Mr.  Darwin  informs  me  that  he  found  a 
imestone  in  St.  Helena,  the  harder  parts  of  which  correspond  precisely  to 
be  stone  of  Lancerote.  He  attributes  the  origin  of  this  rock  in  St.  Helena 
lot  to  the  spray  of  the  sea,  but  to  drifting  by  violent  winds  of  the  finer 
lartides  of  shells  from  the  sea-beach.  Some  parts  of  this  drift  are  sub- 
lequenUy  dissolved  by  atmospheric  moisture,  and  redeposited,  so  as  to 
convert  calcareous  sand  into  oolite. 

Heeent  eruption  in  Lancerote. — From  the  year  1736  to  1815,  when  Yon 
Buch  visited  Lancerote,  there  had  been  no  eruption ;  but,  in  August,  1824, 
%  crater  opened  near  the  port  of  Rescif,  and  formed  by  its  ejections,  in 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  a  considerable  hill.  Yiolent  earthquakes 
preceded  and  accompanied  this  eruption.^ 

Teneriffe. — The  Peak  of  Teneriflfe  is  about  12,000  feet  high,  and  stands, 
says  Yon  Buch,  like  a  tower  encircled  by  its  fosse  and  bastion.  The  bas- 
tion consists,  like  the  semicircular  escarpment  of  Somma  turned  towards 
Yesnvius,  of  precipitous  clifis,  composed  of  trachyte,  basalt,  coarse  con- 
glomerates, and  tufEs,  traversed  by  volcanic  dikes,  mosUy  vertical,  and  of 

*  Fdnusac^  Bolletiu  dea  Scl.  Nat.  tome  v.  p.  45 :  1826. 
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basalt.  These  clifis  vary  in  height  from  1000  to  1800  feet,  am 
posed  by  Von  Bach  to  have  been  heaved  up  into  their  presei 
by  a  force  exerted  from  below,  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
by  the  same  author  for  the  origin  of  the  cones  of  Yesu^us 
According  to  the  observations  of  M.  Deville  in  1839*,  the  tra< 
often  granitoid  in  their  aspect,  and  contain  instead  of  glassy  f 
allied  mineral  called  oligoclase,  which  had  been  previously  con 
characteristic  of  more  ancient  igneous  rocks.  The  same  trav 
poses,  although  he  found  no  limestone  or  trace  of  fossils  in  s 
rocks  of  Teneriffe,  that  the  alternating  trachytes  and  trachytic 
erates  originated  beneath  the  sea.  If  this  opinion  be  correct, 
at  least  very  probable,  geologists  may  still  speculate  pn  two 
which  the  mass  of  the  island  acquired  its  present  form  and 
above  the  sea.  1st,  The  advocates  of  Von  Buch's  crater-d 
hypothesis  may  imagine  that  a  succession  of  horizontally  sup 
beds  were  upheaved  by  a  sudden  movement,  and  tilted  so  ft 
all  directions  outwards  from  the  centre  of  a  new  dome-shaped 
in  the  middle  of  which  a  large  opening  or  bowl-shaped  cavit] 
duced.  2dly,  Or  according  to  the  theory  which  to  me  appe 
able,  a  submarine  hill  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  dome  may  he 
ally  accumulated,  partly  below  the  waters  and  partly  above  b 
tinned  outpourings  of  sheets  of  lava  and  the  ejection  of  asl 
central  orifice.  In  this  case  the  dikes  would  represent  the  fiasv 
were  filled  during  successive  eruptions,  and  the  original  inclina 
beds  may  have  been  increased  by  the  distension  and  uphtoval  c 
during  reiterated  convulsions,  acting  most  forcibly  at  or  near  t 
of  discharge,  which  would  become  partially  sealed  up  with  lava 
to  time,  and  then  be  burst  open  again  during  eruptions.  At 
whole  island  may  have  been  raised  bodily  out  of  the  sea  by 
upward  movement. 

Whatever  theory  we  adopt,  we  must  always  explain  the  abr 
nation  of  the  dikes  and  layers  of  trachyte  and  basalt  in  the  ste 
the  escarpments  surrounding  the  gi*eat  crater  by  supposing  tl 
of  part  of  the  materials  once  prolonged  farther  inward  towards 
If,  according  to  the  elevation- crater  hypothesis,  a  series  of  she 
and  ashes  originally  spread  over  a  level  and  even  surface  have 
lently  broken  and  uplifted,  why  do  not  the  opposite  walls  of 
correspond  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  by  their  present  o 
they  were  formerly  united  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  precipices  o 
sides  of  the  crateriform  hollow  would  not  fit  if  brought  togel 
being  no  projecting  masses  in  one  wall  to  enter  into  indentati 
other,  as  would  happen  with  the  sides  of  many  mineral  veins,  i 
and  faults,  could  we  extract  the  intrusive  matter  now  separa 
and  reunite  th**  rocks  which  have  been  fractured  and  disjoine 

The  highest  crater  of  the  peak  has  merely  disengaged  si 

*  Compies  Rendus  Acad.  Sci.     Paris,  Juin,  1846. 
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poTB  ever  since  it  has  been  known  to  Eui'opeans ;  but  an  craptioc 
kppened  in  June,  1798,  not  far  from  the  summit,  and  others  are  re- 
rded,  which  poured  out  streams  of  lava  from  great  heights,  besides 
any  which  have  broken  out  nearer  the  level  of  the  sea.  All  theise,  bow- 
er, seem  to  be  dependent  on  one  great  centre  of  eruption,  or  on  that 
>eii  channel  commimicating  between  the  interior  of  the  earth  and  the 
mospbere,  which  terminates  in  the  highest  crater  of  the  peak. 
We  may  consider  Teneriflfe,  then,  as  having  been  from  a  remote  period 
le  principal  and  habitual  vent  of  the  volcanic  archipelago  of  the 
anaries.  The  discharges  which  have  taken  place  in  the  contiguous 
les  of  Palma,  Lancerote,  and  the  rest,  may  be  of  a  subsidiary  kind,  and 
we  probably  been  most  frequent  and  violent  when  the  greater  crater 
as  been  partially  sealed  up,  just  as  the  violent  eruptions  of  Ischia  or 
lat  of  Monte  Nuovo  coincided  with  the  dormant  state  of  Vesuvius. 


SANTOBIN. 

The  Gulf  of  Santorin,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  has  been  for  two 
lousand  years  a  scene  of  active  volcanic  operations.  The  largest  of  the 
uree  outer  islands  of  the  group  (to  which  the  general  name  of  Santorin 

given)  is  called  Thera  (or  sometimes  Santorin),  and  forms  more  than 
iro-thirds  of  the  circuit  of  the  gulf  (see  Map,  fig.  63,  p.  442).  The 
!i^h  of  the  exterior  coast-line  of  this  and  the  other  two  islands  named 
herasia  and  Aspronisi,  taken  together,  amounts  to  about  thirty  miles, 
ad  that  of  the  inner  coast-line  of  the  same  islands  to  about  eighteen 
dies.  In  the  middle  of  the  gulf  are  three  other  islands,  called  the 
ittle,  the  New,  and  the  Old  "  Kaimenis,"  or  "  Burnt  Islands."  The 
scompanying  map  has  been  reduced  from  a  recent  survey  executed  in 
848  by  Captain  Graves,  R.  N.,  and  shortly  to  be  published  by  the 
admiralty. 

Pliny  informs  us  that  the  year  186,  b.  c,  gave  birth  to  the  Old  Kai- 
enit  also  called  Hiera,  or  the  "  Sacred  Isle,*'  and  in  the  year  19  of  our 
a  "Thia"  (the  Divine)  made  its  appearance  above  water,  and  was  soon 
ined  by  subsequent  eruptions  to  the  older  island,  from  which  it  was 
dy  250  paces  distant.  The  Old  Kaimeni  also  increased  successively  in 
ce  in  726  and  in  1427.  A  century  and  a  half  later,  in  1573,  another 
uption  produced  the  cone  and  crater  called  Micra-Kaimeni,  or  "  the 
nail  Burnt  Island."  The  next  great  event  which  we  find  recorded 
curred  in  1650,  when  a  submarine  outbreak  violently  agitated  the  sea, 

a  pdnt  three  and  a  half  miles  to  the  N.  £.  of  Thera,  and  which  gave 
;e  to  a  shoal  (see  A  in  the  map)  carefully  examined  during  the  late 
nrey  in  1848  by  Captain  Graves,  and  found  to  have  ten  fathoms  water 
er  it,  the  sea  deepening  around  it  in  all  directions.  This  eruption 
ited  three  months,  covering  the  sea  with  floating  pumice.  At  the  same 
ne  an  earthquake  destroyed  many  houses  in  Thera,  while  the  sea  broke 
)on  the  coast  and  overthrew  two  churches,  exposing  to  view  two  vil- 
Q;e8,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mountain  of  St,  Stephen,  both  of  which 
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Map  of  Santorin  in  the  GrecUn  Archipelago^  fh>m  a  Sturey  in  184S^  hj  Captain  Gnrii^Si . 
J%e  toundinga  are  given  in  fathonf, 

A,  Bhoal  fonnod  by  submarine  Yolcanio  emptlon  in  16ftO. 

B,  Northern  entrance.  C>  Mansell'a  Rock. 
D,  Mount  St  £lla^  1SS7  feet  high. 
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i  been  overwhelmed  by  showers  of  volcanic  matter  duiing  some 
ruptions  of  unknown  date.*  The  accompanying  evolution  of 
id  hydrogen  issuing  from  the  sea  killed  more  than  fifty  persons, 
3  1000  domestic  animals.  A  wave,  also,  50  feet  high,  broke 
t)cks  of  the  Isle  of  Nia,  about  four  leagues  distant,  and  advanced 

into  the  interior  of  the  Island  of  Sikino.  Lastly,  in  1707  and 
i-Kaimeni,  or  the  New  Burnt  Island,  was  formcKl  between  the 
-s,  Palaia  and  Micra,  the  Old  and  Little  isles.     This  isle  was 

originally  of  two  distinct  parts ;  the  first  which  rose  was  called 
3  Island,  composed  of  a  mass  of  pumice,  extremely  porous. 
3  Jesuit,  who  was  then  in  Santorin,  says  that  the  rock  "  cut 
,"  and  that,  when  the  inhabitants  landed  on  it,  they  found  a 

of  full-grown  fresh  oysters  adhering  to  it,  which  they  ate.f 

was  afterwards  covered,  in  great  part,  by  the  matter  ejected 
crater  of  a  twin-island  formed  simultaneously,  and  called  Black 
nsisting  of  brown  trachyte.  The  trachytic  Java  which  rose  on 
ippears  to  have  been  a  long  time  in  an  intumescent  state,  for 
Kaimeni  was  sometimes  lowered  on  one  side  while  it  gained 

the  other,  and  rocks  rose  up  in  the  sea  at  different  distances 
jhore  and  then  disappeared  again.  The  eruption  was  renewed 
is  during  the  years  1711  and  1712,  and  at  length  a  cone  wms 
0  the  height  of  330  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  its  exterior 
nrag  an  angle  of  33°  with  the  horizon,  and  the  crater  on  it* 
sing  80  yards  in  diameter.  In  addition  to  the  two  points  of 
eruption  on  the  New  and  Little  Kaimenis,  two  other  cones. 

the  sites  of  submarine  outbursts  of  unknown  date,  were  dis- 
nder  water  near  the  Kaimenis  during  the  late  survey, 
rd  to  the  "  White  Island,"  which  was  described  and  visited  by 
1707,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward  Forbes  for  having,  in 
*fully  investigated  the  layer  of  pumiceous  ash  of  which  it  is 
i.  He  obtained  from  it  many  shells  of  marine  genera,  Pectun- 
5a,  Cardita,  Trochus,  and  others,  both  univalve  and  bivalve,  all 
Mediterranean  species.     They  were  in  a  fine  state  of  preserva- 

bivalves  with  the  epidermis  remaining,  and  valves  closed, 
hat  they  had  been  suddenly  destroyed.  Mr.  Forbes,  from  his 
the  habits  of  the  mollusca  living  at  different  depths  in  the 
nean,  was  able  to  decide  that  such  an  assemblage  of  species 

have  lived  at  a  less  depth  than  220  feet,  so  that  a  bodily  up- 

the  mass  to  that  amount  must  have  taken  place  in  order  to 
this  bed  of  ashes  and  shells  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  they 
ive  or  six  feet  above  that  level  .J 
y  compare  this  partial  elevation  of  solid  matter  to  the  rise  of  a 

crust  of  Bcori£B,  such  as  is  usually  formed  on  the  surface  of 
nts,  even  while  they  are  in  motion,  and  which,  although  stony 
ble  of  supporting  heavy  weights,  may  be  upraised  without 

BulL  de  la  Soc  G6ol.  de  France,  torn,  iil  p.  103. 
?ranfl.  Ka  S82.  X  ^  Forbes,  Brit  Aasodation,  Report  for  1948 
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bursting  by  the  intumescence  of  the  melted  matter  below.  That  th 
upheaval  was  merely  local  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  iieigfaboriii»^^c^Bft 
Kaimenis  did  not  participate  in  the  movement,  still  less  the  three  moiv-'^ii^Qi^ 
distant  or  outer  islands  before  mentioned.  The  history,  therefore,  o^^  ^ 
the  Kaimenis  shows  that  they  have  been  the  result  of  intermittent  actjog^^-^ 
and  it  lends  no  support  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  sudden  distemioD  c^  ^ 
horizontal  beds  blown  up  hke  a  bladder  by  a  single  paroxysmal  efiort  c^  ^ 
expansive  gases.* 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  map  and  sections,  that  the 
menis  are  arranged  in  a  linear  direction,  running  N.  K  and  S.  W.»  in 
manner  different  from  that  represented  in  the  older  charts.     In 
longest  diameter  they  form  at  their  base  a  ridge  nearly  bisectbg  the 
or  crater  (see  sections,  figs.  64,  65). 

On  considering  these  facts  we  are  naturally  led  to  compare  the 
and  newer  islands  in  tlie  centre  of  the  gulf  to  the  modem  cone  of  V( 
vius,  surrounded  by  the  older  semicircular  escarpment  of  Somma,  or 
liken  them  to  the  Peak  of  Teneri£fe  before  described,  as  suritranded 
its  "  fosse  and  bastion.''     This  idea  will  appear  to  be  still  more  fi 
confirmed  when  we  study  the  soundings  taken  during  the  late  hyd      -ro- 
graphical  survey.     Thera,  which  constitutes  alone  more  than  two-thi —  rsds 
of  the  outer  circuit,  presents  everywhere  towards  the  gulf»  high  j      mH 
steep  precipices  composed  of  rocks  of  volcanic  origin.     In  all  pli^   in 
near  the  base  of  its  cliffs,  a  depth  of  from  800  to  1000'  feet  of  water  ^^Hras 
found,  and  Lieut.  Leycester  informs  us^  that  if  the  gulf,  whieh  is-       six 
miles  in  diameter,  could  be  drained,  a  bowl-shaped  cavity  would  ap^zzseir 
with  walls  2449  feet  high  in  some  places,  and  even  on  the  aoctha   p  iiH 
side,  where  it  is  lowest,  nowhere  less  than  1200  feet  high;  while        the 
Kaimenis  would  be  seen  to  form  in  the  centre  a  huge  mountain  five      Mnd 
a  half  miles  in  circumference  at  its  base,  with  three  principal  sum  "waiti 
(the  Old,  tlie  New,  and  the  Li£tle  Burnt  Islands)  rising  severally  U^  the 
heights  of  1251,  1629,  and  1158  feet  above  the  bottom  of  theak>jML 
The  rim  of  the  great  caldron  thus  exposed  would  be  observed  to  be 
in  all  parts  perfect  and  unbroken,  except  at  one  point  where  thero  k « 
deep  and  long  chasm  or  channel,  known  by  mariners  as  **  the  nortlieni 
entrance"  (B,  fig.  63)  between  Thera  and  Therasia,  and  called  by  Lcieat 
Leycester  "the  door  into  the  crater."     It  is  no  less  than  1170  feet 
deep,  and  constitutes,  as  will  appear  by  the  soundings  (see  map),  a  fiB- 
markable  feature  in  the  bed  of  the  sea.     There  is  no  correspondng 
channel  passing  out  from  the  gulf  into  the  Mediterranean  at  any  other 
point  in  the  circuit  between  the  outer  islands,  the  greatest  depUi  thao 
ranging  from  7  to  66  feet. 

We  may  conceive,  therefore,  if  at  some  former  time  the  whole  mia 
of  Santorin  stood  at  a  higher  level  by  1200  feet,  that  this  single  nnot 
or  narrow  valley  now  forming  "  the  northern  entrance/'  was  the  paMg«  ^ 

by  which  the  sea  entered  a  circular  bay  and  swept  out  in  the  form  <rf        ■      "^ 

*  See  a  paper  read  to  the  Geographical  Society  in  1849L 
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id  and  pebbles,  the  materials  derived  by  denudation  from  wasting 
&  In  this  manner  the  original  crater  may  have  been  slowly  widened 
d  deepened,  after  which  the  whole  archipelago  may  have  been  partially 
bmeiged  to  its  present  depth. 

rhat  nich  oscillations  of  level  may  in  the  course  of  ages  have  taken 
ce^  will  be  the  more  readily  admitted  when  we  state  that  part  of 
era  has  actually  sunk  down  in  modem  times,  as,  for  example,  during 

grreat  earthquake  before  alluded  to,  which  happened  in  1650.  The 
aidence  alluded  to  is  proved  not  only  by  tradition,  but  by  the  fact 
t  a  road  which  formerly  led  between  two  places  on  the  east  coast  of 
sra  ia  now  twelve  fathoms  under  water. 

iiM.  Boblaye  and  Virlet  mention,*  that  the  waves  arc  constantly  un- 
mining  and  encroaching  on  the  cliffs  of  Therasia  and  Aspronisi,  and 
ala  or  submarine  ledges  were  found,  during  the  late  survey,  to  occur 
nd  a  great  part  of  these  islands,  attesting  the  recent  progress  of 
.udaiion.  M.  Virlet  also  remarks,  in  regard  to  the  separation  of  the 
se  island^  forming  the  walls  of  the  crater,  that  the  channels  be- 
en them  are  all  to  the  W.  and  N.  W.,  the  quarter  most  exposed  to 

-vraves  and  currents. 

if  r.  Darwin,  in  his  work  on  volcanic  islands,  has  shown  that  in  the 
oritiaa  and  in  Santiago,  there  is  an  external  circle  of  basaltic  rocks 
vaat  diameter,  in  the  interior  of  which  more  modem  emptions  have 
en  place,  the  older  rocks  dipping  away  from  the  central  space  in 
ry  direction,  as  in  the  outer  islands  of  Santorin.  He  refers  the  nu- 
roua  breaches,  some,  of  them  very  wide  in  the  external  ramparts  of 
se  iahuids,  to  the  denuding  action  of  the  sea.  Every  geologist,  there- 
e,  will  be  prepared  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  same  powerful  cause,  to 
tovint  for  the  removal  of  a  large  part  of  the  rocks  which  must  once 
re  occupied  the  interior  space,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  attribute 
i  abatraction  of  matter  from  elliptical  "  valleys  of  elevation/'  such  as 
me  of  Woolhope  and  the  Wealden  in  England,  to  the  waves  and  cur- 
ita  of  the  sea. 

rhera,  Therasia,  and  Aspronisi  are  all  composed  of  volcanic  matter, 
sept  the  southern  part  of  Thera,  where  Mount  St.  Elias  rises  to  three 
lea  the  height  of  the  loftiest  of  the  igneous  rocks,  reaching  an  ele- 
don  of  1887  feet  above  the  sea.f  This  mountain  is  formed  of 
inular  limestone  and  argillaceous  schist,  and  must  have  been  origi- 
Uy.  a  submarine  eminence  in  the  bed  of  the  Mediterranean,  before 
9  TolciEuiic  cone,  one  side  of  the  base  of  which  now  abuts  against 
was  formed.  The  inclination,  strike,  and  fractures  of  the  calcareous 
d  argillaceous  strata  of  St.  Elias  have  no  relation  to  the  great  cone, 
if  according  to  M.  Bory  St.  Vincent,  have  the  same  direction  as  those 

the  other  isles  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  namely^  from  N.  N.  W. 
S.  S.  £.     Each  of  the  three  islands,  Thera,  Therasia,  and  Aspronisi, 

*  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  G^ol  de  France,  tomo  ill 

f  Virlet,  BulL  de  la  Soc.  Q6ol.  de  France,  tome  iiL  p  108. 
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the  small  circular  bay  or  crater  there  is  a  depth  of  30  fathoms,  oi  180 
'eet  The  smface  of  the  island  slopes  away  on  all  sides  from  the  crest 
li  the  rocks  encircling  the  crater.* 

Barren  Island. — ^There  is  great  analogy  between  the  structure  of 
Barren  Island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  lat.  12^  15',  and  that  of  Santorin 

Fiff.6C. 


hM  tnd  enter  ef  Barren  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal    Height  of  the  central  cone  (accordmjt 
to  Capt  MiUer,  in  1884),  800  feet 

ast  described.  When  seen  from  the  ocean,  this  island  presents,  on  nl- 
noat  all  sides,  a  surface  of  bare  rocks,  rismg,  with  a  moderate  acclivity, 
x>wards  the  interior  ;  but  at  one  point  there  is  a  cleft  by  which  we  can 
penetrate  into  the  centre,  and  there  discover  that  it  is  occupied  by  a 
jreat  circular  basin,  filled  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  bordered  all 
uround  by  steep  rocks,  in  the  midst  of  which  rises  a  volcanic  cone,  very 
irequently  in  eruption.  The  summit  of  this  cone  is  about  500  feet  in 
leight^  corresponding  to  that  of  the  circular  border  which  incloses  the 
t)a8in ;  so  that  it  can  be  seen  from  the  sea  only  through  the  ravine, 
[t  is  most  probable  that  the  exterior  inclosure  of  Barren  Island  {e,  d, 
ig.  67)  is  nothing  more  than  the  remains  of  a  truncated  cone  c,  a,  b,  d, 

Fig.  6T. 


Bnppoeed  section  of  Barren  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 


i  great  portion  of  which  has  been  removed  by  engulfment,  explosion, 
vr  deottdationy  which  may  have  preceded  the  formation  of  the  new  in- 
ferior cone/,  e,  ^.f 


MUD   VOLCANOES. 

ledtmd, — ^Mr.  R.  Bunsen,  in  his  account  of  the  pseudo-volcanic  phe- 
iomena  of  Iceland,  describes  many  valleys  where  sulphurous  and 
iqueous  vapors  burst  forth  with  a  hissing  sound,  from  the  hot  soil 

*  See  Admiralty  Chart,  with  views  and  sections,  1842. 

f  For  height  of  cone  and  references,  see  Buist,  Volcanoes  of  India,  Trans.  Bom- 
my  CkoL  Soc  vol  x.  p.  148. 
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formed  of  volcanic  tutf.     In  such  spots  a  pool  of  boiling  water  is  i 
in  which  a  bluish-black  argillaceous  paste  rises  in  huge  bubbles, 
bubbles  on  bursting  throw  the  boiling  mud  to  a  height  of  fifteen  feet  i 
upwards,  accumulating  it  in  ledges  round  the  crater  or  basin  of  the  spii 

Baku  on  the  Caspian, — ^The  formation  of  a  new  mud  volcano  i 
nesscd  on  the  27th  of  November,  1827,  at  Tokmali,  on  the  peninsuL^^^ 
of  Abschcron,  east  of  Baku.     Flames  blnssed  up  to  an  eztraor 
height  for  a  space  of  three  hours,  and  continued  for  twenty  hours  1 
rise  about  three  feet  above  a  crater,  from  which  mud  was  ejected, 
another  point  in  the'  same  district  where  flames  issued,  fragments 
rock  of  large  size  were  hurled  up  into  the  air,  and  scattered  around/ 

Sicily. — At  a  place  called  Macaluba,  near  Girgenti  in  Sicily,  i 
several  conical  mounds  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  8m=> 
craters  at  their  summits,  from  which  cold  water,  mixed  with  mud  a- 
bitumen,  is  cast  out.     Bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hyd 
gen  gas  are  also  disengaged  from  these  springs,  and  at  certain 
with  such  violence,  as  to  throw  the  mud  to  the  height  of  200  fgg-  ■     U 
These  "  air  volcanoes,"  as  they  are  sometimes  termed,  are  known  '^o 

have  been  in  the  same  state  of  activity  for  the  last  fifteen  centuries ;  \ 
Dr.  Daubcny  imagines  that  the  gases  which  escape  may  be  general 


Fig:  6a 


Mud  C0D68  and  craters  of  Hingl^}  near  Bella,  district  of  Los,  120  miles  northwect  oCacnth 
of  Indus.    From  original  drawing  by  Capt.  Sobertaon.    (See  Ka{s  p.  MOi) 


*  Humboldfs  Cosmos. 
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y  "Uje  slow  combustion  of  beds  of  sulphur,  which  is  actually  in  pro- 
^^s  in  the  blue  clay,  out  of  which  the  springs  rise.*  But  as  the  gases 
*^  similar  to  those  disengaged  in  volcanic  eruptions,  and  as  they  have 
^^tinued  to  stream  out  for  so  long  a  period,  they  may  perhaps  be 
''^^ved  from  a  more  deep-seated  source. 

Beila  in  India. — In  the  district  of  Luss  or  Lus,  south  of  Beila,  about 
^0  miles  N.  W.  of  Cutch  and  the  mouths  of  the  Indas  (see  Map,  fig. 
"^  l,p.  460),  numerous  mud  volcanoes  are  scattered  over  an  area  of  prob- 
^Ij  not  less  than  1000  square  miles.  Some  of  these  have  been  well 
Lescribed  by  Captain  Hart,  and  subsequently  by  Captain  Robertson,  who 
^as  paid  a  visit  to  that  region,  and  made  sketches  of  them,  which  he  has 
dndlj  placed  at  my  disposal.  From  one  of  these  the  annexed  view  has 
Deen  selected.  These  conical  hills  occur  to  the  westward  of  the  Hara 
3ioiintfuns  and  the  river  Hubb.  (See  Map,  p.  460.)  One  of  the  cones 
8  400  feet  high,  composed  of  light-colored  earth,  and  having  ai  'ts  sum- 
mit a  crater  thirty  yards  in  diameter.  The  liquid  mud  which  fills  the 
crater  is  continually  distm-bed  by  air-bubbles,  and  here  and  there  is  cast 
ap  in  small  jets.f 

Mineral  composition  of  volcanic  products,— The  mineral  called  felspar 
forms  in  general  more  than  half  of  the  mass  of  modern  lavas.  When  it 
is  in  great  excess,  lavas  are  called  trachytic :  they  consist  generally  of  a 
base  of  compact  felspar,  in  which  crystals  of  glassy  felspar  are  dissemi- 
nated.;); When  augite  (or  pyroxene)  predominates,  lavas  are  termed  ba- 
salUc.  They  contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  silica,  or  much  less  than  the 
trachytes,  in  which  there  is  usually  about  15  per  cent,  of  that  mineral. 
They  also  contain  about  11  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  as  much 
of  lime,  both  of  which  are  wanting,  or  only  in  insignificant  quantities  in 
the  trachytic  rocks.;(  But  lavas  occur  of  an  intermediate  composition 
between  the  trachytic  and  basaltic,  which  from  their  color  have  been 
called  graystones.  The  abundance  of  quartz,  forming  distinct  crystals  or 
cooerBlioDs,  characterizes  the  granitic  and  other  ancient  rocks,  now  gen- 
enDy  considered  by  geologists  as  of  igneous  origin ;  whereas  that  min- 
efil  is  rarely  exhibited  in  a  separate  form  in  recent  lavas,  although  silica 
entm  to  largely  into  their  composition.  Hornblende,  so  common  in  hy- 
fdJIJaalB'  roclcB,  or  those  commonly  called  ''  primary,"  is  rare  in  modem 
hii^iibr  does  it  enter  largely  into  rocks  of  any  age  in  which  augite 
■bortlJi  It  should,  however,  be  stated,  that  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Olitii^T.Bose  have  made  it  very  questionable,  whether  the  minerals  called 
htildUiMide  and  augite  can  be  separated  as  distinct  species,  as  their  dif- 
IJMilft  nuieties  seem  to  pass  into  each  other,  whether  we  consider  the 
dutticters  derived  from  their  angles  of  crptallization,  their  chemical 
composition,  or  their  specific  gravity.  The  difference  in  form  of  the  two 
Biibiiances  may  be  explained  by  the  different  circumstances  under  which 

•  Dsubeoy,  Volcanoes,  p.  267. 

f  See  Bniflt,  Volcanoes  of  India,  Trans.  Bombay  Geol  Soc.  vol.  z.  p.  154,  and 
Oaptain  Robertson,  Joum.  of  Roy.  Asiat.  Soc  1860. 

I  See  Glossary.  §  Bunsen,  Volcanic  Rocks  of  Iceland 
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they  have  been  produced,  the  form  of  hornblende  being  the  result 
slower  cooling.     Crystals  of  augite  have  been  met  with  in  the  scoria 
furnaces,  but  never  those  of  hornblende ;  and  crystals  of  augite 
been  obtained  by  melting  hornblende  in  a  platina  crucible ;  but  h( 
blende  itself  has  not  been  formed  artificially.*    Mica  occurs  plentifully 
some  recent  trachytes,  but  is  rarely  present  where  augite  is  in 

Frequency  of  eruptions^  and  nature  of  subterranean  iffneouB  rockt. 
When  we  speak  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  our  own  Umes,  we  mean 
small  portion  which,  in  violent  eruptions,  is  forced  up  by  elastic  fli 
the  surface  of  the  earth, — the  sand,  scoriae,  and  lava,  which  cool  in 
open  air.     But  we  cannot  obtain  access  to  that  which  is  congealed 
beneath  the  surface  under  great  pressure,  equal  to  that  of  many  h 
dred,  or  many  thousand  atmospheres. 

During  the  last  century,  about  fifty  eruptions  are  recorded  of  the     ^^Sve 
European  volcanic  districts,  of  Vesmius,  Etna,  Volcano,  Santorin,      ^c^-nd 
Iceland ;  but  many  beneath  the  sea  in  the  Grecian  archipelago  and  a^^^sar 
Iceland  may  doubtless  have  passed  unnoticed.     If  some  of  them    31^30- 
duced  no  lava,  others,  on  the  contrary,  like  that  of  SkaptAr  Jokul,in  1  *7  £3, 
poured  out  melted  matter  for  five  or  six  years  consecutively;  which 
being  reckoned  as  single  eruptions,  will  compensate  for  those  pf  infi 
strength.     Now,  if  we  consider  the  active  volcanoes  of  Europe  to  cc^vmjBti- 
tutc  about  a  fortieth  part  of  those  already  known  on  the  globe,  and.     ^std" 
culate  that,  one  with  another,  they  are  about  equal  in  activity  to  the  tyiuLxn- 
ing  mountains  in  other  districts,  we  may  then  compute  that  there  h&.'X>T^^ 
on  the  earth  about  2000  eruptions  in  the  course  of  a  century,  or  a.lx>ut 
twenty  every  year. 

However  inconsiderable,  therefore,  may  be  the  superficial  rocks  ^^liich 
the  operations  of  fire  produce  on  the  surface,  we  must  suppose  the   sub- 
terranean changes  now  constantly  in  progress  to  be  on  the  grandest  scale. 
The  loftiest  volcanic  cones  must  be  as  insignificant,  when  contrasted  tx>  tho 
products  of  fire  in  the  neth6r  regions,  as  are  the  deposits  formed  in.  sl»«I- 
low  estuaries  when  compared  to  submarine  formations  accumulatinflT  in 
the  abysses  of  the  ocean.     In  regard  to  the  characters  of  these  role^^'oc 
rocks,  formed  in  our  own  times  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whether  in  r^»to 
and  caverns,  or  by  the  cooling  of  lakes  of  melted  lava,  we  may  safeljr    ^' 
fer  that  the  rocks  are  heavier  and  less  porous  than  ordinary  lavas,  ^^^ 
more  crystalline,  although  composed  of  the  same  mineral  ingredientSr       -^ 
the  hardest  crystals  produced  artificially  in  the  laboratory  require  ""^^f 
longest  time  for  their  formation,  so  we  must  suppose  that  where  thecu-^^'" 
ing  down  of  melted  matter  takes  place  by  insensible  degrees,  in  the  con. — -^ 
of  ages,  a  variety  of  minerals  will  be  produced  far  harder  than  any 
by  natural  processes  within  the  short  period  of  human  observation. 

These  subterranean  volcanic  rocks,  moreover,  cannot  be  stratified 
the  same  manner  as  sedimentary  deposits  from  water,  although  it  is 
dent  that  when  great  masses  consolidate  from  a  state  of  fusion,  they  m^^i^ 

*  Bulletu  do  la  Soc.  G60L  de  France,  torn,  il  p.  20S. 
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e  into  natural  divisions ;  for  this  is  seen  to  be  the  case  in  many 
irrents.  We  may  also  expect  that  the  rocks  in  question  will  often 
by  earthquakes,  since  these  are  common  in  volcanic  regions ;  and 
ures  ^1  be  often  injected  with  similar  matter,  so  that  dikes  of 
line  rock  will  traverse  masses  of  similar  composition.  It  is  also 
bat  no  organic  remains  can  be  included  in  such  masses,  as  also 
ese  deep-seated  igneous  formations  considered  in  mass  must  under- 
he  strata  containing  organic  remains,  because  the  heat  proceeds 
slo\K  upwards,  and  the  intensity  required  to  reduce  the  mineral 
ents  to  a  fluid  state  must  destroy  all  organic  bodies  in  rocks  in* 
in  the  midst  of  them. 

y  a  continued  series  of  elevatory  movements,  such  masses  shall 
er  be  brought  up  to  the  surface,  in  the  same  manner  as  sedimen- 
arine  strata  have,  in  the  course  of  ages,  been  upheaved  to  the 
)  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  what 
dug  problems  may  be  presented  to  the  geologist.  He  may  then, 
s,  study  in  some  mountain-chain  the  very  rocks  produced  at  the 
li  several  miles  beneath  the  Andes,  Iceland,  or  Java,  in  the  time 
•nitz,  and  draw  from  them  the  same  conclusion  which  that  philos- 
derived  from  certain  igneous  products  of  high  antiquity  ;  for  he 
'ed  our  globe  to  have  been,  for  an  indefinite  period,  in  the  state 
omet,  without  an  ocean,  and  uninhabitable  alike  by  aquatic  or 
lal  animals.  / 
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he  sketch  before  given  of  the  geographical  boundaries  of  volcanic 
3i  I  stated,  that  although  the  points  of  eruption  are  but  thinly 
"ed,  constituting  mere  spots  on  the  surface  of  those  vast  districts, 
e  subterranean  movements  extend  simultaneously  over  immense 
We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  changes  which  these 
lents  produce  on  the  surface,  and  in  the  internal  structure  of  the 
t  crust. 
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Dejiciency  of  ancient  accounts. — It  is  only  within  the  last  century    — ^  ^^ 
a  half,  since  Hooke  first  promulgated,  in  1688,  his  views  respectin^^^^  ^ 
connection  between  geological  phenomena  and  earthquakes,  that -t-^  ^ 
permanent  changes  affected  by  these  convulsions  have  excited  attenrr^tion 
Before  that  time,  the  narrative  of  the  historian  was  almost  ezclu^^^j,^ 
confined  to  the  number  of  human  beings  who  perished,  the  numtrr^^erij 
cities  laid  in  ruins,  the  value  of  property  destroyed,  or  certain  rrLaaifan, 
spheric  appearances  which  dazzled  or  terrified  the  observers.     The         ^^ 
tion  of  a  new  lake,  the  engulfing  of  a  new  city,  or  the  raising  of  ^^^  ^^ 
island,  are  sometimes,  it  is  true,  adverted  to,  as  being  too  obvious,        ^^ 
too  much  geographical  of  political  interest  to  be  passed  over  in  sL  JVca^ 
But  no  researches  were  made  expressly  with  a  view  of  ascertainii^^^ 
amount  of  depression  or  elevation  of  the  ground,  or  any  particular    ^i/^. 
ations  in  the  relative  position  of  sea  and  land  ;  and  very  little  distKoe^JQu 
was  made  between  the  raising  of  soil  by  volcanic  ejections,  and  the  up. 
heaving  of  it  by  forces  acting  from  below.     The  same  remark  applitt  (o 
a  very  large  proportion  of  modern  accounts :  and  how  much  reason  we 
have  to  regret  this  deficiency  of  information  appears  from  this,  thstm 
every  instance  where  a  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  has  animated  the  eye- 
witnesses of  these  events,  facts  calculated  to  throw  light  on  former  modi- 
fications of  the  earth's  structure  are  recorded. 

Phenomena  attending  earthquakes, — As  I  shall  confine  myself  almost 
entirely,  in  the  following  notice  of  earthquakes,  to  the  changes  brought 
about  by  them  in  the  configuration  of  the  earth's  crust,  I  may  mention, 
generally,  some  accompaniments  of  these  terrible  events  which  are 
almost  uniformly  commemorated  in  history,  that  it  may  be  unnecessary 
.  to  advert  to  them  again.  Irregularities  in  the  seasons  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing the  shocks ;  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  interrupted  by  dead  calms ; 
violent  rains  at  unusual  seasons,  or  in  countries  where  such  phenomena 
are  almost  unknown ;  a  reddening  of  the  sun's  disk,  and  a  haziness  m 
the  air,  often  continued  for  months ;  an  evolution  of  electric  matter,  of 
of  inflammable  gas  from  the  soil,  with  sulphurous  and  mephitic  vapors; 
noises  underground,  like  the  running  of  carriages,  or  the  dischaigo  of 
artillery,  or  distant  thunder;  animals  uttering  cries  of  distress,  and 
evincing  extraordinary  alarm,  being  moi-e  sensitive  than  men  of  the 
slightest  movement ;  a  sensation  like  sea-sickness,  and  a  dizziness  in  we 
head,  experienced  by  men  : — these,  and  other  phenomena,  less  con- 
nected with  our  present  subject  as  geologists,  have  recurred  again  and 
again  at  distant  ages,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

I  shall  now  begin  the  enumeration  of  earthquakes  with  the  W^ 
authentic  narratives,  and  so  carry  back  the  survey  retrospectively*  ^ 
I  may  bring  before  the  reader,  in  the  first  place,  the  minute  and  circiiO' 
stantial  details  of  modern  times,  and  thus  enable  him,  by  obsen'ing  ^  4 
extraordinary  amount  of  change  within  the  last  150  years,  to  pcrcawa 
how  great  must  be  the  deficiency  in  the  meager  annals  of  earlier  ert*- 
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EARTHQUAKES   OF   TUB    NINBTEBNTH   CENTURY.* 

S^fria,  January,  1837. — It  has  been  remarked  that  earthquakes 
iecfc  elongated  areas.  The  violent  shock  which  devastated  Syria  in 
337  was  felt  on  a  line  500  miles  in  length  by  00  in  breadth  :f  more 
lan  6000  persons  perished ;  deep  rents  were  caused  in  solid  rocks,  and 
5w  hot  springs  burst  out  at  Tabereah. 

Ckili — Valdiviay  1837. — One  of  thejatest  earthquakes  by  which  the 
osi&xi  of  solid  land  is  known  to  have  been  permanently  altered  is  that 
luch  occurred  in  Chili,  on  November  7th,  1837.  On  that  day  Valdivia 
88  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  a  whaler,  commanded  by  Captain 
ofite,  was  violently  shaken  at  sea,  and  lost  her  masts,  in  lat.  43^  38'  S. 
I  aght  of  the  land.  The  capta^i  went  on  the  11th  of  December  follow- 
ig  to  a  spot  near  the  island  of  Lemus,  one  of  the  Chonos  archipelago, 
here  he  had  anchored  two  years  before,  and  found  that  the  bottom  of 
be  sea  had  been  raised  more  than  eight  feet.  Some  rocks  formerly 
OToed  at  all  times  by  the  sea  were  now  constantly  exposed,  and  an 
Donnoos  quantity  of  shells  and  fish  in  a  decaying  state,  which  had  been 
iirown  there  by  the  waves,  or  suddenly  laid  dry  during  the  earthquake, 
ttested  the  recent  date  of  the  occurrence.  The  whole  coast  was  strewed 
rith  uprooted  trees.| 

Ckili — Conception,  1835. — Fortunately  we  have  a  stiU  more  detailed 
cooimt  of  the  geographical  changes  produced  in  the  same  country  on 
bo  20tli  of  February,  1835.  An  earthquake  was  then  felt  at  all  places 
etween  Copiapo  and  Chiloe,  from  north  to  south,  and  from  Mendoza 
)  Juan  Fernandez,  from  east  to  west.  "  Vessels,"  says  Mr.  Caldcleugh, 
navigatuig  the  Pacific,  within  100  miles  of  the  coast,  experienced  the 
bock  with  considerable  force."§  Conception,  Talcahuano,  Chilian,  and 
Ihcr  towns  were  thrown  down.  From  the  account  of  Captain  Fitz  Roy, 
L  IT.,  who  was  then  employed  in  surveying  the  coast,  we  learn  that  after 
be  shock  the  sea  retired  in  the  Bay  of  Conception,  and  the  vessels 
rounded,  even  those  which  had  been  lying  in  seven  fathoms  water :  all 
be  shoals  were  visible,  and  soon  afterwards  a  wave  rushed  in  and  then 
3treated»  and  was  followed  by  two  other  waves.  The  vertical  height  of 
lese  waves  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  greater  than  from  six- 
len  to  twenty  feet,  although  they  rose  to  much  greater  heights  when 
ley  broke  upon  a  sloping  beach. 
According  to  Mr.  Caldcleugh  and  Mr.  Darwin,  the  whole  volcanic 

^  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  numerous  accounts  of 
oent  earthquakes  have  been  published ;  but  as  they  do  not  illustrate  any  oew 
inciple,  I  cannot  insert  them,  as  they  would  enlarge  too  much  the  size  of  my 
irk.     The  late  Yon  Hoff  published  from  time  to  time,  in  Poggendorf 's  Annalen, 
U  of  earthquakes  which  happened  between  1821  and  1836 ;  and,  by  consulting 
ese,  the  reaider  will  perceive  that  every  month  is  signalized  by  one  or  many 
DTiilBkNis  in  some  part  of  the  globe.    See  also  Mallet*s  Dynamics  of  Earth- 
iakke%  Trans.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  1846;  and  **  Earthquakes,*' Admiralty  Manual 
49  ;  also  Hopkins*  Report,  Brit.  Assoc.  1847-8. 
k  Darwin,  GeoL  Proceedings,  yol.  ii.  p.  658. 
t  Dumoulin,  Comptes  Rendus  de  TAcad  des  ScL  Oct.  1888,  p.  706. 
I  FhiL  Trans.  1886»  p.  21. 
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chain  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  a  range  150  miles  in  length,  was  in  ft 
of  unusual  activity,  both  during  the  shocks  and  for  some  time  pieoa"^*^ 
and  after  the  convulsion,  and  bva  was  seen  to  flow  from  the  crat^»^^ 
Osomo.     (See  Map,  fig.  69.)     The  island  of  Juan  Femandei,  J^*^^^ 
365  geographical  miles  from  Chili,  was  violently  shaken  at  the  «U^ 
time,  and'  devastated  by  a  great  wave.     A  submarine  volcano  bwfc^ 
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e  near  Bacalao  Head,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  in  sixty-nine 
oms  water,  and  illumined  the  whole  island  during  the  night.* 
At  Conception,"  says  Captain  Fitz  Roy,  "the  earth  opened  and 
ed  rapidly  in  numerous  places.  The  direction  of  the  cracks  was  not 
orm,  though  generally  from  southeast  to  northwest.  The  earth  was 
quiet  for  three  days  after  the  great  shock,  and  more  than  300 
tks  were  counted  between  the  20th  February  and  the  4th  of  March, 
i  loose  earth  of  the  valley  of  the  Biobio  was  everywhere  parted  from 
solid  rocks  which  bound  the  plain,  there  being  an  opening  between 
a  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  width. 
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'or  some  days  after  the  20th  of  February,  the  sea  at  Talcahuano," 
-'a.ptain  Fitz  Roy,  "  did  not  rise  to  the  usual  marks  by  four  or  five 
^rtically.  When  walkmg  on  the  shore,  even  at  high  water,  beds 
^<i  mussels,  numerous  chitons,  and  limpets,  and  withered  sea- 
still  adhering,  though  lifeless,  to  the  rocks  on  which  they  had 
Everywhere  met  the  eye."  But  this  difference  in  the  relative  level 
'  land  and  sea  gradually  diminished,  till  in  the  middle  of  April  the 
xxwe  again  to  within  two  feet  of  the  former  high-water  mark.  It 
-  te  supposed-that  these  changes  of  level  merely  indicated  a  lem- 
y  disturbance  in  the  set  of  the  currents  or  in  the  height  of  the  tides 
leahuano;  but,  on  considering  what  occurred  in  the  neighboring 
*■  of  Santa  Maria,  Captain  Fitz  Roy  concluded  that  the  land  had 
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been  raised  four  or  five  feet  in  February,  and  that  it  had  retumed  m  m 
April  to  within  two  or  three  feet  of  its  former  level. 

'  Santa  Maria,  the  island  just  alluded  to,  is  about  seven  miles  long  i 
two  broad,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  southwest  of  Conception.    (S 
Map,  fig.  70.)    The  phenomena  observed  there  are  most  important 
appeared,"  says  Captain  Fitz  Roy,  who  visited  Santa  Maria  twice,  tb 
first  tunc  at  the  end  of  March,  and  afterwards  in  the  beginning  of  Ap 
'Uhat  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  had  been  raised  eight  fee^-a 
the  middle  nine,  and  the  northern  end  upwards  of  ten  feet.     On  stee^ 
rocks,  where  vertical  measures  could  be  correctly  taken,  beds  of  de 
mussels  were  found  ten  feet  above  high-water  mark.     One  foot  lowe 
than  the  highest  bed  of  mussels,  a  few  limpets  and  chitons  were  sees 
adhering  to  the  rock  where  they  had  grown.     Two  feet  lower  than 
same,  dead  mussels,  chitons,  and  limpets  were  abundant. 

"  An  extensive  rocky  flat  lies  around  the  northern  parts  of  .Sant 
Maria.     Before  the  earthquake  this  flat  was  covered  by  the  sea,  som  i 
projecting  rocks  only  sliowing  themselves.     Now,  the  whole  flat  is  ex 
posed,  and  square  acres  of  it  are  covered  with  dead  shell-fish,  the  stencC^ 
arising  from  which  is  abominable.     By  this  elevation*  of  the  land  th» 
southern  port  of  Santa  Maria  has  been  almost  destroyed ;  little  6helt( 
remaining  there,  and  very  bad  landing."    The  surrounding  sea  is 
'  stated  to  have  become  shallower  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  thi^-   -^cBT Jhe 
land  had  risen  ;  the  soundings  having  diminished  a  fathom  and  a 
everywhere  around  the  island. 

At  Tubal,  also,  to  the  southeast  of  Santa  Maria,  the  land  was  raised  si 
feet,  at  Mocha  two  feet,  but  no  elevation  could  be  ascertained  at  Valdiv 

Among  other  effects  of  the  catastrophe,  it  is  stated  that  cattle  stand 
ing  on  a  steep  slope,  near  the  shore,  were  rolled  down  into  the  sea, 
many  others  were  washed  off  by  the  great  wave  from  low  land 
drowned.* 

In  November  of  the  same  year  (1835),  Conception  was  shaken 
a  severe  earthquake,  and  on  the  some  day  Osomo,  at  the  distance 
400  miles,  renewed  its  activity.     These  facts  prove  not  only  the  ( 
tion  of  earthquakes  with  volcanic  eruptions  in  this  region,  but  also  t- 
vast  extent  of  the  subterranean  areas  over  which  the  distnrbing  can 
acts  simultaneously. 

Ischia,  1828. — On  the  ^d  of  February  the  whole  island  of  Isc' 
was  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  and  in  the  October  following  I  found 
the  houses  in  Casamicciol  still  without  their  roofs.     On  the  sides  o 
ravine  between  that  town  and  Forio,  I  saw  masses  of  greemsh 
which  had  been  thrown  down.     The  hot-spring  of  lUta,  wluch 
nearest  the  centre  of  the  movement,  was  ascertained  by  M.  Covell 
have  increased  in  temperature,  showing,  as  he  observes,  that  the 
plosion  took  place  below  the  reservoirs  which  heat  the  thermal  wate: 

*  Darwin's  Jouro.  of  Travels  in  South  America,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  p.  872. 
t  Biblioth.  Univ.  Oct.  1828.  p  157. 
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X,  1827. — On  the  16th  gf  November,  1827,  the  plain  of  Bogota, 
jrranada,  or  Colombia,  was  convulsed  by  an  earthquake,  and  a 
mber  of  towns  were  thrown  down.  Torrents  of  rain  swelled 
dalena,  sweeping  aldng  vast  quantities  of  mud  and  other  sub- 
which  emitted  a  sulphurous  vapor  and  destroyed  the  fish. 
,  which  is  distant  200  geographical  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Bogota, 
greatly.  Wide  crevices  appeared  in  the  road  of  Guanacas, 
10  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  Cordilleras  sustained  a  powerful 
Other  fissures  opened  near  Costa,  in  the  plains  of  Bogota,  into 
le  river  Tunza  immediately  began  to  flow.*  It  is  worthy  of 
that  in  all  such  cases  the  ancient  gravel  bed  of  a  nver  is  de- 
id  a  new  one  formed  at  a  lower  level ;  so  that  a  want  of  rela- 
te position  of  alluvial  beds  of  the  existing  water- courses  may 
st  of  the  high  antiquity  of  such  deposits,  at  least  in  countries 
[y  convulsed  by  earthquakes.  Extraordinary  rains  accompanied 
ks  before  mentioned ;  and  two  volcanoes  are  said  to  have  been 
on  in  the  mountain-chain  nearest  to  Bogota. 
1822. — On  the  19th  of  November,  1822,  the  coast  of  Chili 
ed  by  a  most  destructive  earthquake.  The  shock  was  felt  si- 
)usly  throughout  a  space  of  1200  miles  from  north  to  south. 
),  Valparaiso,  and  some  other  places,  were  greatly  injured, 
le  district  round  Valparaiso  was  examined  on  the  morning  after 
;k,  it  was  found  that  the  coast  for  a  considerable  distance  was 
)ove  its  former  level  .f  At  Valparaiso  the  elevation  was  three 
at  Quintero  about  four  feet.  Part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  says 
iham,  remained  bare  and  dry  at  high  water,  "with  beds  of 
mussels,  and  other  shells  adhering  to  the  i*ocks  on  which  they 
e  fish  being  all  dead,  and  exhaling  most  offensive  effluvia.J 
Id  wreck  of  a  ship,  which  before  could  not  be  approached, 
accessible  from  the  land,  although  its  distance  from  the  original 
3  had  not  altered.  It  was  observed  that  the  water-course  of  a 
«he  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  gained  a  fall  of  four- 
les,  in  little  more  than  one  hundred  yards  ;  and  from  this  fact 
rred  that  the  rise  in  some  parts  of  the  inland  country  was  far 
isiderable  than  on  the  borders  of  the  ocean. §  Part  of  the  coast 
rated  consisted  of  granite,  in  which  parallel  fissures  were  caused, 
which  were  traced  for  a  mile  and  a  half  inland.  Cones  of  earth 
ur  feet  high  were  thrown  up  in  several  districts,  by  the  forcmg 
iter  niixed  with  sand  through  funnel-shaped  hollows, — a  phenom- 
7  common  in  Calabria,  and  the  explanation  of  which  will  here- 
considered.  Those  houses  in  Chili  of  which  the  foundations 
I  rock  were  less  damaged  than  such  as  were  built  on  alluvial 

llmicksbanks,  an  English  botanist,  who  resided  in  the  country 

hiL  Mag.  July  1828,  p.  37 

■•ol  Trans,  vol  i.  2d  sen,  and  Joum.  of  Scl  1824,  voL  xvii  p  40. 
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during  the  earthquake,  has  informed  me  that  some  rocks  of  gree 
at  QuinterOi  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  which  had  alwaj 
been  under  water  till  the  shock  of  1822,  have  since  been  imcoT 
when  the  tide  is  at  half-ebb :  and  he  stat^  that,  after  the  earthq 

it  was  the  general  belief  of  the  fishermen  and  inhabitants  of  the  ChiU^^ g^ 

coast,  not  that  the  land  had  risen,  but  that  the  ocean  had  permanent 
retreated. 

Dr.  Meyen,  a  Prussian  traveller,  who  visited  Valparaiso  in  1831,  i 
that  on  examining  the  rocks  both  north  and  bouth  of  the  town,  nine  ye 
after  the  event,  he  found,  in  corroboration  of  Mrs.  Graham's 
that  remains  of  animals  and  sea- weed,  the  Lessonia  of  Bory  de  St ' 
cent,  which  has  a  firm  ligneous  stem,  still  adhered  to  those  rocks 
in  1822  had  been  elevated  above  high-water  mark.*    According  to  1 
same  author,  the  whole  coast  of  Central  Chili  was  raised  about  four  fe 
and  banks  of  marine  shells  were  laid  dry  on  many  parts  of  the 
He  observed  similar  banks,  elevated  at  unknown  periods,  in 
places,  especially  at  Copiapo,  where  the  species  all  agree  with  those  i 
living  in  the  ocean.     Mr.  Freyer  also,  who  resided  some  years  m  So  - 
America,  has  confirmed  these  statements  ;f  and  Mr.  Darwin  obti 
evidence  that  the  remains  of  an  ancient  wall,  formerly  washed  by 
sea,  and  now  11^  feet  above  high -water  mark,  acquu^ed  several  feet 
this  additional  elevation  during  the  earthquake  of  1822.^ 

The  shocks  continued  up  to  the  end  of  September,  1823  ;  even  1 
forty-eight  hours  seldom  passed  without  one,  and  sometimes  two 

three  were  felt  during  twenty-four  hours.     Mrs.  Graham  observed,  a 

the  earthquake  of  1822,  that  besides  a  beach  newly  raised  above  hS 
water  mark,  there  were  several  older  elevated  lines  of  beach,  one  al^ 
the  other,  consisting  of  shingle  mixed  with  shells  extending  in  a  par^^*— -^** 
direction  to  the  shore,  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  above  the  se 

Extent  of  country  elevated. — By  some  observers  it  has  been  supp 
that  the  whole  country  from  the  foot  of  the  Andes  to  a  great  dist 
under  the  sea  was  upraised  in  1822,  the  greatest  rise  being  at  the  * 
tance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  shore.    "  Tlie  rise  upon  the  coast ' 
from  two  to  four  feet: — at  the  distance  of  a  mile  inland  it  must  !»■' 
been  from  five  to  six  or  seven  feet."||     It  has  also  been  conjectured 
the  same  eye-witnesses  to  the  convulsion,  that  the  area  over  which 
permanent  alteration  of  level  extended  may  have  been  equal  to  100,* 
square  miles.     Although  the  increased  fall  of  certain  water-counes  ] 
have  afforded  some  ground  for  this  conjecture,  it  must  be  considere^K 
very  hypothetical,  and  the  estimate  may  have  exceeded  or  greatly  1    " 
short  of  the  truth.     It  may  nevertheless  be  useful  to  reflect  on  the  i 
mous  amount  of  change  which  this  single  convulsion  occasioned,  if 

*  Reise  um  die  Erde ;  and  see  Dr.  Meycn*8  letter  cited  Foreign  Quart 
Na  88,  p.  18,  1836. 

iGecJ.  Soc  Proceedings,  No.  zl.  p.  179,  Feb.  1885. 
Proceed.  GeoL  Soc.  vol  ii  p.  447. 
GeoL  Trans,  vol.  L  2d  ser.  p.  415. 
Joamal  of  Sdence,  voL  zvit  pp  40,  45. 
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f  country  moved  upward  really  amounted  to  100,000  square 
in  extent  just  equal  to  half  the  area  of  France,  or  about  five- 
'  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     If  we  suppose  the 

to  have  been  only  three  feet  on  an  average,  it  will  be  seen  that 
s  of  rock  added  to  the  continent  of  America  by  the  movement, 
ler  words,  the  mass  previously  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
I  shocks  permanently  above  it,  must  have  contained  fifty-seven 
les  in  bulk ;  which  would  be  sufficient  to  form  a  conical  moun- 
miles  high  (or  about  as  high  as  Etna),  with  a  circumference  at 

of  nearly  thirty-three  miles.  We  may  take  the  mean  specific 
)f  the  rock  at  2*655, — a  fair  average,  and  a  convenient  one  in 
iputaUons,  because  at  such  a  rate  a  cubic  yard  weighs  two  tons. 
suKiing  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  if  solid,  to  weigh,  m  accord- 
h  an  estimate  before  given,  six  million  tons,  we  may  state  the 
ed  to  the  continent  by  the  Chilian  earthquake  to  have  more  than 

100,000  pyramids. 

must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  weight  of  rock  here  al- 

constituted  but  an  insignificant  part  of  the  whole  amount  which 
mic  forces  had  to  overcome.  The  whole  thickness  of  rock  be- 
le  surface  of  Chili  and  the*  subterranean  foci  of  volcanic  actio|i 
many  miles  or  leagues  deep.  Say  that  the  thickness  was  only 
s,  even  then  the  mass  which  changed  place  tod  rose  three  feet 
0,000  cubic  miles  in  volume,  must  have  exceeded  in  weight 
ion  pyramids.      • 

y  be  instructing  to  consider  these  results  in  connection  with 
Iready  obtained  from  a  different  source,  and  to  compare  the 

of  two  antagonistic  forces — the  levelling  power  of  running 
id  the  expansive  energy  of  subterranean  heat.  How  long,  it 
isked,  would  the  Ganges  require,  according  to  data  before  ex- 
p.  283),  to  transport  to  the  sea  a  quantity  of  solid  matter  equal 
rhich  may  have  been  added  to  the  land  by  the  Chilian  earth- 

The  discharge  of  mud  in  one  year  by  the  Ganges  was  estima- 
),000  million  cubic  feet.  According  to  that  estimate  it  would 
ibout  four  centuries  (or  418  years)  before  the  river  could  bear 
»m  the  continent  into  the  sea  a  mass  equal  to  that  gained  by  the 
larthquake.  In  about  half  that  tune,  perhaps,  the  united  waters 
anges  and  Burrampooter  might  accomplish  the  operation. 
,  1810. — A  violent  earthquake  occurred  at  Cutch,  in  the  delta 
ndus,  on  the  ICth  of  June,  1819.     (See  Map,  fig.  71.)    The 

town,  Bhooj,  was  converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  its  stone 
\  were  thrown  down.     The  movement  was  felt  over  an  area 

radius  of  1000  miles  from  Bhooj,  and  extending  to  Ehatman- 
cutta,  and  Pondicherry.*  The  vibrations  were  felt  in  North- 
ia,  at  a  distance  of  800  miles,  after  an  interval  of  about  fifteen 
after  the  earthquake  at  Bhooj.      At  Ahmedabad  the  great 

*  See  Asiatic  Joamal,  voL  L 
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mosque,  erected  by  Sultan  Ahmed  nearly  460  years  before,  fell  to 
ground,  attesting  how  long  a  period  had  elapsed  since  a  shock  of  s^"^ 
lar  violence  had  visited  that  point.     At  Anjar,  the  fort,  with  its  tc:> 
and  guns,  was  hurled  to  the  ground  in  one  common  mass  of  ruin, 
shocks  continued  until  the  20th  ;    when,  thirty  miles  northwest  f? 
Bhooj,  the  volcano  called  Denodur  is  said  by  some  to  have  sent  fbi 
flames,  but  Capt.  Grant  wjis  unable  to  authenticate  this  statement. 

Subsidence  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus, — Although  the  ruin  of  towns  w^ 
great,  the  face  of  nature  in  the  inland  country,  says  Captain  Macmurdi^ 
was  not  visibly  altered.     In  the  hills  some  large  masses  only  of  roci- 
and  soil  were  detached  from  the  precipices  ;  but  the  eastern  and  almos 
deserted  channel  of  the  Indus,  which  bounds  the  province  of  Cutch, 
greatly  changed.     This  estuary,  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  was,  before  th^ 
earthquake,  fordable  at  Luckput,  being  only  about  a  foot  deep  wheiJ^^ 
the  tide  was  at  ebb,  and  at  flood-tide  never  more  than  six  feet ;  but  it^ 
was  deepentid  at  the  fort  of  Luckput,  after  the  shock,  to  more  tl 
eighteen  feet  at  low  water.'''     On  sounding  other  parts  of  the  channel,  \\ 
was  found,  tliat  where  previously  the  depth  of  the  water  at  flood  nevei 
exceeded  one  or  two  feet,  it  had  become  from  four  to  ten  feet  deep^ 
By  these  and  other  remarkable  changes  of  level,  a  part  of  the  inlanc^ 
navigation  of  that  country,  which  had  been  closed  for  centuries,  became 
again  practicable. 

*  ^Incmurdo  Ed.  PhiL  Joum.  iv.  106. 
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nrt  of  8Iiidro«,  on  the  enstcm  branch  of  the  IndiL«,  before  It  was  sabinerped  by  the  earthquak* 
of  1819,  fh)m  a  sketch  of  Cap t.  Orindlay,  made  in  180S. 

Fori  and  village  submerged* — The  fort  and  village  of  Sindree,  on  the 
dstem  arm  of  the  Indus,  above  Luckput,  are  stated  by  the  same  writer 
D  have  been  overflowed ;  and,  after  the  shock,  the  tops  of  the  houses 
nd  "wall  were  alone  to  be  seen  above  the  water,  for  the  houses,  although 
ubmerged,  were  not  cast  down.  Had  they  been  situated,  therefore,  in 
he  interior,  where  so  many  forts  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  their  site 
rould,  perhaps,  have  been  regarded  as  having  remained  comparatively 
inmoved.  Hence  we  may  suspect  that  great  permanent  upheavings 
nd  depressions  of  soil  may  be  the  result  of  earthquakes,  without  the 
nbabitants  being  in  the  least  degree  conscious  of  any  change  of  level. 

A  more  recent  survey  of  Cutch,  by  Sir  A.  Bumes,  who  was  not  in 
ommunication  with  Capt.  Macmurdo,  confirms  the  facts  above  enumera- 
ed,  and  adds  many  important  details.f  That  officer  examined  the 
lelta  of  the  Indus  in  1820  and  1828,  and  from  his  account  it  appears 
hat,  when  Sindree  subsided  in  June,  1819,  the  sea  flowed  in  by  the 
sastem  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  in  a  few  hours  converted  a  tract  of 
land,  2000  square  miles  in  area,  into  an  inland  sea,  or  lagoon.  Neither 
the  rush  of  the  sea  into  this  new  depression,  nor  the  movement  of  the 
earthquake,  threw  down  entirely  the  small  fort  of  Sindree,  one  of  the 
four  towers,  the  northwestern,  still  continuing  to  stand  ;  and,  the  day  after 
the  earthquake,  the  inhabitimts  who  had  ascended  to  the  top  of  this 
tower,  saved  themselves  in  boats.J 

*  I  was  indebted  to  my  friend  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  fur  the  occoni' 
panjing  sketch  (fig.  72)  of  the  fort  of  Sindree,  as  it  appeared  eleven  yenrs  before 
the  earthquake. 

f  Tliid  Memoir  is  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Roval  Asiatic  Society  of  London. 

X  Several  particulars  not  given  in  the  earlier  edition  were  afterwards  obtained 
by  me  from  personal  communication  with  Sir  A.  Buroes  in  London. 
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Elevation  of  the  Ullah  Bund. — Immediately  after  the  shock,  the 
habitants  of  Sindree  saw,  at  the  distance  of  fiire  miles  and  a  half  fp 
their  village,  a  long  elevated  mound,  where  previously  there  had  1 
low  and  perfectly  level  plain.     (See  Map,  fig.  71.)     To  this  uplif     =^ 
tract  they  gave  the  name  of  "  Ullab  Bund,"  or  the  "  Mound  of 
to  distinguish  it  from  several  artificial  dams  previously  thrown 
the  eastern  arm  of  the  Indus. 

Extent  of  country  raised. — It  has  been  ascertained  that  this  n.^^s^ipv- 

raised  country  is  upwards  of  fifty  miles  in  length  from  east  to  ir^  ^ at, 

running  parallel  to  that  line  of  subsidence  before  mentioned,  w^-^mScli 
caused  the  grounds  around  Sindree  to  be  flooded.  The  range  of  nkTlitt 
elevation  extends  from  Puchum  Island  towards  Gharee;  its  breaB-^^Mth 
from  north  to  south  is  conjectured  to  be  in  some  parts  sixteen  mUes, 
its  greatest  ascertained  height  above  the  original  level  of  the  delt 
ten  feet, — an  elevation  which  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  very  unifW 
throughout. 

For  several  yeai-s  after  the  convulsion  of  1819,  the  course  of  th& 
.us  was  very  unsettled,  and  at  length,  in  1826,  the  river  threw  a 
body  of  water  into  its  eastern  arm,  that  called  the  Phurraun, 
Sindree  ;  and  forcing  its  way  in  a  more  direct  course  to  the  sea,  l^  ^ 
through  all  the  artificial  dams  which  had  been  thrown  across  its 
nel,  and  at  length  cut  right  through  the  "  Ullah  Bund,'*  wherel 
natural  section  was  obtained.     In  the  perpendicular  clifis  thus  laid  i 
Sir  A.  Bumes  found  that  the  upraised  lands  consisted  of  clay  filled 
shells.     The  new  channel  of  the  river  where  it  intersected  the  "  1 
was  eighteen  feet  deep,  and  forty  yards  in  width;  but  in  182^ 
channel  was  still  farther  enlarged.     The  Indus,  when  it  first  openecL 
new  passage,  threw  such  a  body  of  water  into  the  new  mere,  or 
lagoon,  of  Sindree,  that  it  became  fresh  for  many  months ;  but  it 
recovered  its  saltness  in  1828,  when  the  supply  of  river- water  wa^     •■ 
copious,  and  finally  it  became  more  salt  than  the  sea,  in  consequen^si^^a 
the  natives  suggested  to  Sir  A.  Bumes,  of  the  saline  particles 
which  the  "  Runn  of  Cutch"  is  impregnated. 

In  1828  Sir  A.  Bumes  went  in  a  boat  to  the  ruins  .of  Sindree,  iv^l 
a  single  remaining  tower  was  seen  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  expanse  of 
The  tops  of  the  mined  walls  still  rose  two  or  three  feet  above  the  1  * 
of  the  water  ;  and  standing  on  one  of  these,  he  could  behold  nothlKS^^S  ^ 
the  horizon  but  water,  except  in  one  direction,  where  a  blue  strecJ^^  " 
land  to  the  north  indicated  the  Ullah  Bund.  This  scene  presents  i<P  ^ 
imagination  a  lively  picture  of  the  revolutions  now  in  progress  o«»  *J 
earth — a  waste  of  waters  where  a  few  years  before  all  was  land^       "^"^ 


the  only  land  visible  consisting  of  ground  uplifted  by  a  recent 
quake. 

Ten  years  after  the  visit  of  Sir  A.  Bumes  above  alluded  to,  my  itk^^» 
Captain  Grant,  F.  G.  S.,  of  the  Bombay  Engineers,  had  the  kindi»' 
to  send  at  my  request  a  native  surveyor  to  make  a  plan  of  Sindree  i 
Ullah  Bund,  in  March,  1838.    From  his  description  it  appears  tM 
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that  sesksoD,  the  driest  of  the  whole  year,  he  found  the  channel  travers- 
ing tVio  IBund  to  be  100  yards  wide,  without  water,  and  incrusted  with 
salt.  IE3[e  was  told  that  it  has  now  only  four  or  five  feet  of  water  in  it 
after  ir«i.ins.  The  sides  or  banks  were  nearly  perpendicular,  and  nine 
feet  in  Iseight.  '  The  lagoon  has  diminished  both  in  area  and  depth,  and 
pari  nocLr  the  fort  was  dry  land.     The  annexed  drawing,  made  by  Cap- 


Fii^m 


View  of  the  Fort  of  Sindrce,  from  the  west,  in  Morcb,  1888. 


T^iii  Grant  from  the  surveyor's  plan,  shows  the  appearance  of  the  fort 

^  the  midst  of  the  lake,  as  seen  in  1838  from  the  west,  or  from  the 

■•"He  point  as  that  from  which  Captain  Grindlay's  sketch  (see  fig.  72) 

^^•^  taken  in  1808,  before  the  earthqiiake. 

The  Runn  of  Cutch  is  a  flat  region  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  and  no 

^^^  than  7000  square  miles  in  area :  a  greater  superficial  extent  than 

^^ricahire,  or  about  one-fourth  the  area  of  Ireland.     It  is  not  a  desert 

r*  Jiaovmg  sand,  nor  a  marsh,  but  evidently  the  dried-up  bed  of  an  in- 

r^^  sea,  which  for  a  great  part  of  every  year  has  a  hard  and  dry  bot- 

^^  Uncovered  by  weeds  or  grass,  and  only  supporting  here  and  there  a 

^^^  tamarisks. 
•alu 


[ 


But  during  the  monsoons,  when  the  sea  runs  high,  the 

Water  driven  up  from  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  and  the  creeks  at  Luckput 

^■flows  a  large  part  of  the  Runn,  especially  after  rains,  when  the  soaked 

^^^^'^Hd  permits  the  sea- water  to  spread  rapidly.     The  Runn  is  also  liable 

*^  overflowed  ^occasionally  in  some  parts  by  river- water :  and  it  is  re- 

^*^kable  that  the  only  portion  which  was  ever  highly  cultivated  (that 

^^^Htly  called  Sayra)  is  now  permanently  submerged.     The  surface  of 

^  Runn  is  sometimes  incrusted  with  salt  about  an  inch  in  depth,  in  conse- 

^^**^ce  of  the  evaporation  of  the  sea- water.     Islands  rise  up  in  some  parts 

^*^^  waste,  and  fhe  boundary  lands  form  bays  and  promontories.     The 

^**^«8  have  various  traditions  respecting  the  former  separation  of  Cutch 

^  Sinde  by  a  bay  of  the  sea,  and  the  drying  up  of  the  district  called 

|r*'  Ilunn.     But  these  tales,  besides  the  usual  uncertainty  of  oral  tradi- 

*J^»  are  farther  obscured  by  mythological  fictions.     The  conversion  of 

7^  Runn  into  land  is  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  miraculous  powers  of  a  Hm- 

^  ^aint,  by  name  Damorath  (or  Dhoorunnath),  who  had  previously  done 

^I^^^Uce  for  twelve  years  on  the  summit  of  Denodur  hill.    Captain  Grant 

^^^  on  various  grounds,  that  this  saint  flourished  about  the  eleventh 
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or  twelfth  century  of  our  era.  In  proof  of  the  drying  up  of  the  Kuim, 
some  towns  far  inland  are  still  pointed  out  as  having  once  been  ancieiit 
ports.  It  has,  moreover,  been  always  said  that  ships  were  wreokfid  and 
engulphed  by  the  great  catastrophe ;  and  in  the  jets  of  black  muddy 
water  thrown  out  of  fissures  in  that  region,  in  1819,  thiere  were  cast  up 
numerous  pieces  of  wrought-iron  and  ship  nails.*  Cones  of  sand  six  or 
eight  feet  in  height  were  at  the  same  time  thrown  up  on  these  lands.f 

We  must  not  conclude  without  alluding  to  a  moral  phenomenoii 
connected  with  this  tremendous  catastrophe,  which  we  regard  as  highly 
deservii)g  the  attention  of  geologists.  It  is  stated  by  Sir  A.  Barnes,  that 
"  these  wonderful  events  passed  unheeded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Catch  ;** 
for  the  region  convulsed,  though  once  festile,  had  for  a  long  period  beoi 
reduced  to  sterility  by  want  of  irrigation,  so  that  the  natives  were  indif- 
ferent as  to  its  fate.  Now  it  is  to  this  profound  apathy  which  all  but 
highly  civilized  nations  feel,  in  regard  to  physical  events  not  having  an 
immediate  influence  on  their  worldly  fortunes,  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
extraordinary  dearth  of  historical  information  concerning  changes  of  the 
earth's  surface,  which  modem  observations  show  to  be  by  no  means  of 
rare  occurrence  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

Since  the  above  account  was  wiitten,  a  description  has  been  published 
of  more  recent  geographical  changes  in  the  district  of  Catch«  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Koree,  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Indus,  which  happened 
in  June,  1845.  A  largo  area  seems  to  have  subsided,  and  the  Sindree 
lake  had  become  a  salt  marsh. ;( 

Island  of  Sumbawa,  1815. — In  April,  1815,  one  of  the  most  Crightfol 
eruptions  recorded  in  history  occurred  in  the  province  of  Tomboro,  in  the 
island  of  Sumbawa  (see  Map,  fig.  39,  p.  351),  about  200  miles  from 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Java.     In  April  of  the  year  preceding  the 
volcano  liad  been  obser\'ed  in  a  state  of  considerable  activity,  ashes  hav- 
ing fallen  upon  the  decks  of  vessels  which  sailed  past  the  coa8t.§     The^::^ 
eruption  of  1815  began  on  the  5th  of  April,  but  was  most  violent  on  thc^ 
11th  and  12Lh,  and  did  not  entirely  cease  till  July.     The  sound  of  th*,^- 
explosions  was  heard  in  Sumatra,  at  the  distance  of  970  geographic^ 
miles  in  a  direct  line;  and  at  Temate,  in  an  opposite  direction,  at  tt:_: 
distance  of  720  miles.     Out  of  a  population  of  12,000,  in  the  province 
of  Toniboro,  only  twenty-six  individuals  survived.     Violent  whirlwind 
carried  uj)  men,  hoi^ses,  cattle,  and  whatever  else  came  within  their  infl  ^ 
ence  into  tlie  air ;  tore  up  the  largest  trees  by  the  roots,  and  covered  t^       "Mje 
whole  sea  with  floating  timbcr.||     Great  tracts  of  land  were  covered  ^^^T 

lava,  several  streams  of  which,  issuing  from  the  crater  of  the  Tombcziz:::^  3t) 
mountain,  reached  the  sea.     So  heavy  was  the  fall  of  ashes,  that  tl^^  -^-y 
broke  into  the  Resident's  house  at  Bima,  forty  miles  east  of  the  volcar-^c^^o, 
and  rendered  it  as  well  as  many  other  dweUings  in  the  town  uninhafci^^-aU 
able.     On  the  side  of  Java  the  ashes  were  carried  to  the  distance  of  ^  ^^©0 

♦  Capt.  Burnes'  Account.       j  Cnpt.   Macmurdo's  Memoir.  E*!.  PIiiL  Joua^^wn. 
vol  iv.  p.  lot).  i  Quart.  Geol.  Joum.  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

§  ^IS.  of  J.  Crawfurd,  Esq,        |   Raffles'  Java,  vol  L  p.  28. 
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zj'^'^*,  and  217  towards  Celebes,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  darken  the  air. 
/^^  floating  cinders  to  the  westward  of  Sumatra  formed,  on  the  12th  of 
^firil,  a  mass  two  feet  thick,  and  several  miles  in  extent,  through  which 
•*^ipB  with  difficulty  forced  their  way. 

The  darkness  occasioned  in  the  daytime  by  the  ashes  in  Java  was  so 
>TDlbiiiid,  that  nothing  equal  to  it  was  ever  witnessed  in  the  darkest 
^^%ht.  Although  this  volcanic  dust  when  it  fell  was  an  impalpable 
powder,  it  was  of  considerable  weight  when  compressed,  a  pint  of  it 
■ra^^hing  twelve  ounces  and  three  quarters.  "  Some  of  the  finest  parti- 
des,"  says  Mr.  Crawfurd,  "  were  transported  to  the  islands  of  Amboyna 
and  Banda,  which  last  is  about  800  miles  east  from  the  «te  of  the  vol- 
fBtno,  although  the  southeast  monsoon  was  then  at  its  height."  They 
moat  have  been  projected,  therefore,  into  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmospbere,  where  a  counter-current  prevailed. 

Along  the  sea-coast  of  Sumbawa  and  the  adjacent  isles,  the  sea  rose 
suddenly  to  the  height  of  from  two  to  twelve  feet,  a  great  wave  rushing 
up  the  estuaries,  and  then  suddenly  subsiding.  Although  the  wind  nt 
Kma  was  still  during  the  whole  time,  the  sea  rolled  in  upon  the  shore, 
and  filled  the  lower  parts  of  the  houses  with  water  a  foot  deep.  Every 
prow  and  boat  was  forced  from  the  anchorage,  and  driven  on  shore. 

The  town  called  Tomboro,  on  the  west  side  of  Sumbawa,  was  over- 
flowed by  the  sea,  which  encroached  upon  the  shore  so  that  the  water 
remained  permanently  eighteen  feet  deep  in  places  where  there  was  land 
before.  Here  we  may.  observe,  thatTthe  amount  of  subsidence  of  land 
was  apparent,  in  spite  of  the  ashes,  which  would  naturally  have  caused 
the  limits  of  the  coast  to  be  extended. 

The  area  over  which  tremulous  noises  and  other  volcanic  effects  ex-, 
tended,  was  1000  English  miles  in  circumference,  including  the  whole 
of  the  Molucca  Islands,  Java,  a  considerable  portion  of  Celebes,  Suma- 
tra, and  Borneo.  In  the  island  of  Amboyna,  in  the  same  month  and 
year,  the  ground  opened,  threw  out  water,  and  then  closed  again.* 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remind  the  reader,  that  but  for  the  accidental 
presence  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  then  Governor  of  Java,  we  should 
scarcely  have  heard  in  Europe  of  this  tremendous  catastrophe.  He 
required  all  the  residents  in  the  various  districts  ur.der  his  authority  to 
send  in  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  which  occurred  within  their  own 
knowledge ;  but,  valuable  as  were  their  communications,  they  are  often 
calculated  to  excite  rather  than  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  geologist. 
They  mention  that  similar  effects,  though  in  a  less  degree,  had,  about 
seven  years  before,  accompanied  an  eruption  of  Carang  Assam,  a  volcano 
in  the  island  of  Bali,  west  of  Sumatra ;  but  no  particulars  of  that  great 
catastrophe  are  recorded.f 

Caraeeas,  1812. — On  the  26th  of  March,  1812,  several  violent  shocks 
of  an  earthquake  were  felt  in  Caraccas.  The  surface  undulated  like  a 
boiling  liquid,  and  terrific  sounds  were  heard  underground.     The  whole 

•  Raffles'  Hist,  of  Java,  vol  I  p.  25.    Ed,  PhiL  Joum.  vol  iil  p.  889. 
f  Life  and  Services  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  p  241.    London,  1880. 
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ly  with  its  splendid  churcbes  wag  in  an  instant  a  heap  of  riiinsj 

rliich  10,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  buried*     On  the  5tli  af  April 
Homions  roelcs  were  detached  from  the  mountains.     It  was  belieTec 
ibit  the  mountain  Silla  lost  from  300  to  360  feet  of  its  height  by  subsi 
den  CO ;  but  this  was  an  opinion  not  founded  on  any  measurement,     0 
the  2Hh  of  April,  a  volcano  in  St.  Yincent^s  threw  out  ashes;  and,.  ^ 
the  30t])^  lava  flowed  from  its  erater  into  the  sea,  while  its  ci:p!osiai 
were  heard  at  a  distance  equal  to  that  between  Vesuvius  and  Switxi^ 
land,  the  sound  bein^  transmitted,  ns  Humboldt  supposej^  througU  t] 
ground.     During  the  earthtjuake  which  destroyed  Caraccas,  an  immeti 
quantity  of  water  wa;s  tlirown  out  at  Valecillo,  near  Valencia,  as  also  ( 
Porto  Cabell  Op  through  openings  in  the  earth ;  and  in  the  Lake  Mas 
caybo  the  water  sank,     Humboldt  obsen'od  that  the  Cordilleras,  coij 
posed  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  and  the  country  immediately  at  their  f«< 
were  more  violently  shaken  than  the  plains.* 

South  Carolina  and  ^"^cw  Madrid,  Mmfjuri,  1611-12, — Previou;^ 
the  destruction  of  La  Guayrn  and  Caraccas,  in  1812,  earthquakes  ire 
felt  \n  South  Carolina ;  and  the  shocks  continued  till  those  cities  wei 
destroyed.     The  valley  also  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  village  of  Nm 
Madrid  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  in  one  direction,  and  to  the  St*  Francl 
in  another,  was  convulsed  in  such  a  degree  as  to  tTeate  new  lakes  am 
islands.     It  has  been  remarked  by  Humboldt  in  his  Cosmos,  tliftt  tU 
earthquake  of  New  Madrid  presents  one  of  the  few  examples  on  TecofI 
erf  the  incessant  quaking  of  the  g:rotfnd  for  several  succtssive  months^ 
from  mit/  t^leano,    Flint,  the  geographer,  who  visited  the  country  seW 
J  ears  after  the  event,  informs  us,  that  a  tract  of  many  miles  in  extev 
near  the  Little  Prairie,  became  covered  with  water  three  or  four  f< 
deep  ;  and  when  the  w^ater  disappeared  a  stratum  of  sand  was  left  m 
place.    Laige  lakes  of  twenty  miles  in  extent  were  formed  in  the  cou' 
ci  an  hour,  and  others  were  drained  ♦     The  grave-yard  ai  New  Mad 
was  precipitated  into  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  it  is  stated  that 
ground  whereon  the  town  is  built,  and  the  river- hank  for  fifteen  n 
above,  sank  eight  feet  below  their  former  level.f    The  neighbotingfc 
presented  for  some  years  afterwards  '*  a  singular  scene  of  confusion 
trees  standing  inclined  hi  every  direction,  and  many  having  their  ti 
and  branches  broken/'J 

The  inhabitants  relate  that  the  earth  rose  in  great  undulations 
when  these  reached  a  certain  fearful  height,  the  soil  burst,  and  va 
umes  of  water,  sand,  and  pit-coal  were  discharged  as  high  as  th 
of  the  trees.     Flint  saw  hundreds  of  these  deep  chasms  remainin/ 
alluvial  soil,  seven  years  after.     The  people  in  the  country,  a) 
inexperienced  in  such  convulsions,  had  remarked  that  the  chasm 
earth  wer3  in  a  direction  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E. ;  and  they  acc< 
felled  the  tallest  trees,  and  laying  them  at  right  angles  to  the 

•  Humboldt's  Pers.  Nar.  vol  iv.  p.  12  ;  and  Ed.  Phil.  Jounx  vol  L  p. ' 

{Cramer's  Navigator,  p.  243.     Pittsburgh,  1821. 
Long's  Ezped.  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  vol  ill  p.  184. 
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tioned  themselves  upon  them.  By  this  invention,  when  cliasms  open- 
more  than  once  under  these  trees,  several  persons  were  prevented 
n  being  swallowed  up.*  At  one  period  during  this  earthquake,  the 
and  not  far  below  New  Madrid  swelled  up  so  as.  to  arrest  the  Missis- 
pi  in  its  course,  and  to  cause  a  temporary  reflux  of  its  waves.  The 
tion  of  some  of  the  shocks  is  described  as  having  been  horizontal,  and 
>tbers  perpendicular ;  and  the  vertical  movement  is  said  to  have  been 
ch  less  desolating  than  the  horizontal. 

?he  above  account  has  been  reprinted  exactly  as  it  appeared  in 
ner  editions  of  this  work,  compiled  from  the  authorities  which  I  have 
d;  but  having  more  recently  (March,  1846)  had  an  opportunity 
self  of  visiting  the  disturbed  region  of  the  Mississippi,  and  convers- 
witb  many  eye-witnesses  of  the  catastrophe,  I  am  able  to  confirm 
trutb  of  those  statements,  and  to  add  some  remarks  on  the  present 
5  and  features  of  the  country.  I  skirted,  as  was  before  related  (p. 
>),  part  of  the  territory  immediately  west  of  New  Madrid,  called 
le  sunk  country,"  which  was  for  the  first  time  permanently  sub- 
-gcd  during  the  earthquake  of  1-811-12.  It  is  said  to  extend  along 
course  of  the  White  Water  and  its  tributaries  for  a  distance  of  be- 
en 70  and  80  miles  north  and  south,  and  30  miles  east  and  west.  I 
^  on  its  borders  many  full-grown  trees  still  standing  leafless,  the  bot- 
is  of  their  trunks  several  feet  under  water,  and  a  still  greater  num- 
lying  prostrate.  An  active  vegetation  of  aquatic  plants  is  already 
rinning  to  fill  up  some  of  the  shallows,  and  the  sediment  washed  in 
occasional  floods  when  the  Mississippi  rises  to  an  extraordinary 
gbt  contributes  to  convert  the  sunk  region  into  marsh  and  forest 
d.  Even  on  the  dry  ground  along  the  confines  of  the  submerged 
a,  I  observed  in  some  places  that  all  the  trees  of  prior  date  to  1811 
ro  dead  and  leafless,  though  standing  erect  and  entire.  They  are 
>posed  to  liave  been  killed  by  the  loosening  of  their  roots  during  the 
lOated  undulations  which  passed  through  the  ground  for  three  months 
mccession. 

Mr.  Bringier,  an  experienced  engineer  of  New  Orleans,  who  was  on 
-seback  near  New  Madrid  when  some  of  the  severest  shocks  were  ex- 
nenced,  related  to  me  (in  1840),  that  "as  the  waves  advanced  the 
es  bent  down,  and  the  instant  afterwards,  while  recovering  their  posi- 
n,  they  often  met  those  of  other  trees  similarly  inclined,  so  that  their 
inches  becoming  interlocked,  they  were  prevented  from  righting  them- 
ves  again.  The  transit  of  the  wave  through  the  woods  was  marked 
the  crashing  noise  of  countless  boughs,  first  heard  on  one  side  and 
jn  on  the  other.  At  the  same  time  powerful  jets  of  water,  mixed 
th  sand,  mud,  and  fragments  of  coaly  matter,  were  cast  up,  endanger- 
;  the  lives  of  both  horse  and  rider." 

I  was  curious  to  ascertain  whether  any  vestiges  still  remained  of 
ise  fountains  of  mud  and  water,  and  carefully  examined  between  New 

*  Silliman's  Joum.  Jan.  1829. 
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Madrid  and  the  Little  Prairie  several  "sink  holes/'  as  ihej  are  tenned. 

They  consist  of  cavities  from  10  to  30  yards  in  width,  and  20  feoi  ex 

more  in  depth,  and  are  very  copspicuous,  interrupting  the  level  sorfaee 

of  a  flat  alluvial  plain.     I  saw  abundance  of  sand,  which  soma  of  the 

present  inhabitants  saw  spouting  from  these  deep  holes,  also  fragmento 

of  decayed  wood  and  black  bituminous  shale,  probably  drifted  down  at 

some  former  period  in  the  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the 

coal-fields  farther  north.     I  also  found  numerous  rents  in  the  acnl  left 

by  the  earthquake,  some  of  them  still  several  feet  wide,  and  a  yard  or 

two  in  depth,  although  the  action  of  rains,  frost,  and  occasional  innndA- 

tions,  and  especially  the  leaves  of  trees  blown  into  them  in  ooimtleM  ^ 

numbers  every  autumn,  have  done  much  to  fill  them  up.     I  meamired  j 

the  direction  of  some  of  the  fissures,  which  usnaUy  varied  from  10  to 

45  degrees  W.  of  north,  and  were  often  parallel  to  each  other ;  I  foond, 

however,  a  considerable  diversity  in  thor  direction.    Many  of  them  ue  ^ 

traceable  for  half  a  mile  and  upwards,  but  they  might  eacdly  be 


taken  for  artificial  trenches  if  resident  settlers  were  not  there  to  nmare 
us  that  within  their  recollection  they  were  "  as  deep  as  welk.'*    Frag- 
ments of  coaly  shale  were  strewed  along  the  edges  of  some  of  these  J^^ 
open  fissures,  together  with  white  sand,  in  the  same  manner  as  roond                 ?^ 
the  "sink  holes."*                                                                                                   ^^« 

Among  other  monuments  of  the  changes  wrought  in  1811—12, 1  ex- 
plored the  bed  of  the  lake  called  Eulalie,  near  New  Madrid,  800  yards  "**• 
long  by  100  yards  in  width,  which  was  suddenly  drained  during  the  "^ 
earthquake.     The  parallel  fissures  by  which  the  waters  escaped  are  not         ^  ^^ 
yet  entirely  closed,  and  all  the  trees  growing  on  its  bottom  were  al  the       ^^     J** 
time  of  my  visit  less  than  34  years  old.    They  consisted  of  cotton-wood,      ^.^^^ 
willows,  and  honey-locust,  and  other  species,  differing  from  those  cloth-    ^^S^ 
ing  the  surrounding  higher  grounds,  which  are  more  elevated  by  12  or  "^^^ 
15  feet.    On  them  the  hickory,  the  black  and  white  oak,\he  gum  andj^^      ^ 
other  trees,  many  of  them  of  ancient  date,  were  flourishing. 

Aleutian  Islands,  1806. — In  the  year  1806,  a  new  island,  in  the  1 
of  a  poak,  with  some  low  conical  hills  upon  it,  is  said  to  have  risen  twc^^^  _ 
the  sea  among  the  Aleutian  Islands,  east  of  Kamtschatka.  Acc(NDd&ig  to.^^  -  ^q 
Langsdorf,f  it  was  four  geographical  miles  in  circumference ;  and  Yor^:^  ~^on 
Buch  infers  from  its  magnitude,  and  from  its  not  having  agfun  suhside^^^  ^^fd 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  it  did  not  consist  merely  of  ejected  nuUi'.^K^^at- 
ter,  but  of  a  solid  rock  of  trachyte  upheaved.^  Another  extraordinary^  gy  Mtuy 
eruption  happened  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1814,  in  the  sea  near  nns.nB  ^oi- 
laschka,  in  the  same  archipelago.    A  new  isle  was  then  produced  »  d 

considerable  size,  and  with  a  peak  three  thousand  feet  high,  which  r»'-aciv. 
mained  standing  for  a  year  afterwards,  though  with  somewhat 
ished  height. 

Although  it  is  not  improbable  that  earthquakes  accompanying  i 

*  See  LyelVs  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States^  cfa.  zzxiil 
I  BemerkuDgen  auf  einer  Reise  um  die  Welt  bd  it  a.  209. 
i  None  Allgem.  G«ogr.  Ephemcr.  b(L  iii.  b.  S48 
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tremendous  eruptions  may  have  heayed  up  part  of  the  bed  of  the  seu» 
yet  the  cmsumstance  of  the  islands  Bot  having  disappeared  like  Sabrina 
(see  p.  416),  may  have  arisen  from  the  emission  of  kva.  If  Jorullo,  for 
exftmple,  in  1759»  had  risen  from  a  shallow  sea  to  the  height  of  1600 
lert»  instead  of  attaining  that  elevation  above  the  Mexican  plateau,  the 
nassive  current  of  basaltic  lava  which  poured  out  from  its  crater  would 
have  enabled  it  to  withstand,  for  a  long  period,  the  action  of  a  turbu- 
lent sea. 

JReJUctUm*  on  the  earthquakes  of  the  nineteenth  century, — ^We  are  now 
•bcMit  to  pass  on  to  the  events  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  before  we 
leave  the  consideration  of  those  already  enumerated,  let  us  pause  for  a 
moment,  and  reflect  how  many  remarkable  facts  of  geological  interest 
are  afforded  by  the  earthquakes  above  described,  thouga  they  constitute 
bat  a  small  part  of  the  convulsions  even  of  the  last  forty  years.  New 
rocka  have  risen  from  the  waters ;  new  hot  springs  have  burst  out,  and 
the  temperature  of  others  has  been  raised ;  the  coast  of  Chili  has  been 
thrice  permanently  elevated ;  a  considerable  tract  in  the  delta  of  the 
Indus  has  sunk  down,  and  some  of  its  shallow  channels  have  become 
navi^ble ;  an  adjoining  part  of  the  same  district,  upwards  of  fifty  miles 
in  length  and  sixteen  in  breadth,  has  been  raised  about  ten  feet  above  its 
former  level ;  part  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Mississippi,  for  a  distance  of 
e^hty  miles  in  length  by  thirty  in  breadth,  has  sunk  down  several  feet ; 
tlie  town  of  Tomboro  has  been  submerged,  and  twelve  thousand  of  the 
iahahitants  of  Sumbawa  have  been  destroyed.  Yet,  with  a  knowledge 
of  these  terrific  catastrophes,  witnessed  during  so  brief  a  period  by  the 
present  generation,  will  the  geologist  declare  with  perfect  composure 
^that  the  earth  has  at  length  settled  into  a  state  of  repose  ?  Will  he 
oontiniie  to  assert  that  the  changes  of  relative  level  of  land  and  sea,  so 
common  in  former  ages  of  the  world,  have  now  ceased  ?  If,  in  the  face 
of  80  many  striking  facts,  he  persists  in  maintaining  this  favorite  dogma, 
i.t  is  in  vain  to  hope  that,  by  accumulating  the  proofs  of  similar  convul- 
wms  during  *)  series  of  antecedent  ages,  we  shall  shake  his  tenacity  of 
purpose: — 

Si  fractus  illabatur  orbia 
Impaviduin  ferient  mime. 

EARTHQUAKES    OF   THE   EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 

Quito,  1797. — On  the  morning  of  February  4th,  1797,  the  volcano 
cf  Tunguragua  in  Quito,  and  the  surrounding  district,  for  forty  leagues 
from  south  to  north,  and  twenty  leagues  from  west  to  east,  experienced 
an  undulating  movement,  which  lasted  four  minutes.  The  same  shock 
was  felt  over  a  tract  of  170  leagues  from  south  to  north,  from  Piura  to 
Popayan ;  and  140  from  west  to  east,  from  the  sea  to  the  river  Napo. 
In  the  smaller  district  first  mentioned,  where  the  movement  was  more 
intense,  every  town  was  levelled  to  the  ground ;  and  Riobamba,  Quero, 
and  other  places,  were  buried  under  masses  detached  from  the  moun- 
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taios.     At  the  foot  of  Tunguragua  the  earth  was  rent  open  in 

places ;  and  streams  of  water  andL  fetid  mud,  called  "  moya^''  pon 

out,  overflowing  and  wasting  every  thing.     In  valleys  1000  feet  1 

the  water  of  these  floods  reached  to  the  height  of  600  feet ;  and 

mud  deposit  barred  up  the  course  of  the  river,  so  as  to  form 

which  in  some  places  continued  for  more  than  eighty  days.    Flames 

suffocating  vapors  escaped  from  the  lake  Quilotoa,  and  killed  all  ^Jie 

cattle  on  its  shores.    The  shocks  continued  all  February  and  Mac: — ^c=h; 

and  on  the  5th  of  April  they  recurred  with  almost  as  much  violenc^^^     as 

at  first.     We  are  told  that  the  form  of  the  surface  in  the  district  ■    ^  ^nai 

shaken  was  entirely  altered,  but  no  exact  measurements  are  i^^^^eo 

whereby  we  may  estimate  the  degree  of  elevation  or  sabsidence.* 

deed  it  would  be  difficult,  except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  oF 

sea,  to  obtain  any  certain  standard  of  comparison  if  the  levels  were  i 

as  much  altered  as  the  narrations  imply. 

Cumana,  1*797. — In  the  same  year,  on  the  14th  of  December, 
small  Antilles  experienced  subterranean  movements,  and  four-fiftk^ 
the  town  of  Cumana  was  shaken  down  by  a  vertical  shock.     The  ^V 
of  the  shoal  of  Momerouge,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bourdones, 
changod  by  an  upheaving  of  the  ground. f 

Canada — Quebec,  1791. — We  learn  from  Captain  Bayfield's  memcc — ***» 
that  earthquakes  are  very  frequent  on  the  shore  of  the  estuaiy  of  |^^^® 
St.  Lawrence,  of  force  sufficient  at  times  to  split  walls  and  throw  do^"  '^^ 
chimneys.     Such  were  the  effects  experienced  in  December,  1721,  in  ^t         * 
Paul's  Bay,  about  fifty  miles  N.  E.  from  Quebec ;  and  the  inbabitaiu-^  ^"^ 
say,  that  about  every  twenty-five  years  a  violent  earthquake  retuic^'  '^v 
which  lasts  forty  days.     In  the  History  of  Canada,  it  is  stated  that,        '^^or. 
1663,  a  tremendous  convulsion  lasted  six  months,  extendmg  from  Q"*^^'^^ 
bep  to  Tadeausac, — ^a  distance  of  about  130  miles.     The  ice  on  tlri*^ 
river  was  broken  up,  and  many  landslips  causcd.J  ^ 

Caraccas,  1790. — In  the  Caraccas,  near  where  the  Caura  joins  ^^^^^     -^g-o 
Orinoco,  between  the  towns  San  Pedro  de  Alcantara  and  San  Frandsci^^^^ 


de  Aripao,  an  earthquake,  on  St.  Matthew's  day  1790,  caused  a  sinkini-        ^^ 
in  of  the  granitic  soil,  and  left  a  lake  800  yards  in  diameter,  and  ^"^^^^^^z^. 
eighty  to  one  hundred  in  depth.     It  was  a  portion  of  the  forest  of  Ar"^^*^^^ 
pao  which  subsided,  and  the  trees  remained  green  for  several  montkJ^-^^ 
under  water. §  ^  . 

Sicibj,  1790. — On  the  18th  of  March  in  the  same  year,  at  S.  Mair^^^-^^ 
di  Niscemi,  some  miles  from  Terranuova,  near  the  south  coast  of  Sidl^l[^^^''' 
the  ground  gradually  sunk  down  for  a  circumference  of  three  Italie^*-^'^^ 
miles,  during  seven  shocks;  and,  in  one  place,  to  the  depth  of  thirr "^-^ ^''v 
feet.    It  continued  to  subside  to  the  end  of  the  month.     Several  fissur^^-^-^"®^ 
sent  forth  sulphur,  petroleum,  steam,  and  hot  water,  and  a  stream  -*  ^' 

*  Oavanilles,  Journ.  de  Pbjs.  tome  zlix.  p.  280.     Oilbert's  Annalci^  biL  '  ^ 

Humboldt's  Voy.  p.  817 
■  ■ iV(      - 


Humboldt's  Voy.,  Relai  Hist.,  part  L  p.  809. 

Macgre^or's  Travels  in  America. 

Humboldt's  Voy.,  Relat.  Hist,  part  il  p.  682.* 
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nod,  which  flowed  for  two  hours,  and  covered  a  space  sixty  feet  long 
ad  thirty  hroad.  This  happened  far  from  hoth  the  ancient  and  modem 
t)lcaiiio  district,  in  a  group  of  strata  consisting  chiefly  of  hlue  clay.* 

t/bftt,  1*786. — About  the  year  1780,  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  inter- 
Bk,  for  the  period  of  four  months,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Batur,  ic 
a?a»  and  an  eruption  followed.  Various  rents  were  formed,  which 
mitted  a  sulphurous  vapor;  separate  tracts  sunk  away,  and  were 
wallowed  by  the  earth.  Into  one  of  these  the  rivulet  Dotog  entered, 
nd  afterwards  continued  to  follow  a  subterraneous  course.  The  village 
f  Jampang  was  buried  in  the  ground,  with  thirty-eight  of  its  inhabit* 
otSy  who  had  not  time  to  escape.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Horsfield 
HT  baying  verified  the  above-mentioned  facts.f 
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■rthqoake  in  Calabria,  February  5, 1788 — Shocks  continaed  to  tb«  i>nd  of  the 
yew  1786 — Aathorities — Area  convulsed — Geological  structure  of  the  district 
— ^Difficulty  of  ascertaining  changes  of  level — Subsidence  of  the  quay  at  Mes9i. 
na — ^Moyemcnt  in  the  stones  of  two  obelisks — Shift  or  fault  in  the  Round  Towor 
of  Terranuoya — Opening  and  closing  of  fissures — Large  edifices  engulfed — 
Dimensions  of  new  caverns  and  fissures — Gradual  closing  in  of  rents — Bounding 
of  detodied  masses  into  the  air — Landslips — Buildings  transported  entire  tu 
great  distances — New  lakes — Funnel-shaped  hollows  in  alluvial  plains — Cur- 
rents of  mud — Fall  of  cliffs,  and  shore  near  Scilla  inundated — State  of  Strom- 
bdi  and  Etna  during  the  shocks — How  earthquakes  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  Tallsys — Concluding  remarks. 

Calabria,  1783. — Of  the  numerous  earthquakes  which  have  occurred 
I  different  parts  of  the  globe,  during  the  last  100  years,  that  of  Gala- 
ria,  in  1783,  is  almost  the  only  one  of  which  the  geologist  can  be  said 
>  have  such  a  circumstantial  account  as  to  enable  him  fully  to  appre- 
iate  the  changes  which  this  cause  is  capable  of  producing  in  the  lapse 
f  ages.  The  shocks  began  in  February,  1783,  and  lasted  for  nearly 
)ur  years,  to  the  end  of  1786.  Neither  in  duration,  nor  in  violence, 
or  in  the  extent  of  territory  moved,  was  this  convulsion  remarkable, 
'hen  contrasted  with  many  experienced  in  other  countries,  both  during 
le  last  and  present  century ;  nor  were  the  alterations  which  it  occa- 
oned  in  the  relative  level  of  hill  and  valley,  land  and  sea,  so  great  as 
lose  effected  by  some  subterranean  movements  in  South  America,  in 
iter  times.  The  importance  of  the  earthquake  in  question  arises  from 
le  circumstance,  that  Calabria  is  the  only  spot  hitherto  visited,  both 

*  Ferrara,  Camn.  fl.,  p.  61.  f  Batav.  Trans.  voL  viii  p.  141. 
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during  and  after  the  ^convulsions,  by  men  possessing  sufficient 
zeal,  and  scientific  information,  to  enable  them  to  collect  and 
with  accuracy  the  physical  facts  which  throw  h'ght  on  geological 
tions. 

Authorities. — ^Among  the  numerous  authorities,  Yivenzio,  ph; 
to  the  king  of  Naples,  transmitted  to  the  court  a  r^;ular  si 
his  observations  during  the  continuance  of  the  shocks ;  and  lus 
tive  is  drawn  up  with  care  and  clearness.*    Francesco  Antonio 
maldi,  then  secretary  of  war,  visited  the  different  provinces  at  the 
command,  and  published  a  most  detailed  description  of  the  permac^. 
changes  in  the  surface.f     He  measured  the  length,  breadth,  and  d( 


Fig.  42. 


of  the  different  fissures  and  gulfs  which  opened,  and  ascertained 
number  in  many  provinces.     His  comments,  moreover,  on  the  reports 
the  inhabitants,  and  his  explanations  of  their  relations,  are  judicious 
instructive.     Pignataro,  a  physician  residing  at  Monteleone,  a  to^ 
placed  in  the  very  centre  of  the  convulsions,  kept  a  register  of 
shocks,  distinguishing  them  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  d< 
of  violence.     From  his  work,  it  appears  that,  in  the  year  1783,  the 
number  was  949,  of  which  501  were  shocks  of  the  first  degree  of  force ; 


*  latoria  de'  Tremuoti  della  Calabria  del  1783. 

t  Descriz.  do'  Tremuoti  Accad.  nelle  Calabria  nel  1788.    Napoli,  1784. 
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ia  the  following  year  there  were  151,  of  whidi  98  were  of  th&  fiist 
initiide. 

ount  IppolitOy  also,  and  many  others,  wrote  descriptions  of  the 
hquake ;  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Naples,  not  satisfied  with  these 
Other  observations,  sent  a  deputation  from  their  own  body  into  Cala- 
,  before  the  shocks  had  ceased,  who  were  accompanied  by  artists  in- 
cted  to  illustrate  by  drawings  the  physical  changes  of  the  district, 
the  state  of  ruined  towns  and  edifices.  Unfortunately  these  artists 
a  not  yery  successful  in  their  representations  of  the  condition  of  the 
itry,  particularly  when  they  attempted  to  express,  on  a  large  scale, 
extraordinary  revolutions  which  many  of  the  great  and  minor  rivei^ 
rses  underwent.  But  many  of  the  plates  published  by  the  Academy 
valuable  ;  and  as  they  are  little  known,  I  shall  frequently  avail  my- 
of  them  to  illustrate  the  facts  about  to  be  described.* 
1  addition  to  these  Neapolitan  sources  of  mformation,  our  country- 
,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  surveyed  the  district,  not  without  some 
onol  risk,  before  the  shocks  had  ceased  ;  and  his  sketch,  published 
le  Philosophical  Transactions,  supplies  many  facts  that  would  other- 
!  have  been  lost.  He  has  explained,  in  a  rational  manner,  many 
kts  which,  as  related  in  the  language  of  some  eye-iyitnesses,  appeared 
irellous  and  incredible.  Dolomieu  also  examined  Calabria  during 
catastrophe,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  earthquake,  correcting  a 
ake  into  which  Hamilton  had  fallen,  who  supposed  that  a  part  of 
tract  shaken  had  consisted  of  volcanic  tuff.  It  is,  indeed,  a  circunv 
ce  which  enhances  the  geological  interest  of  the  commotions  which 
»fteQ  modify  the  surface  of  Calabria,  that  they  are  confined  to  a 
itry  where  there  are  neither  ancient  nor  modem  rocks  of  volcanic 
■appean  origin ;  so  that  at  some  future  time,  when  the  era  of  dis- 
tance shall  have  passed  by,  the  cause  of  former  revolutions  will  be 
ktent  as  in  parts  of  Great  Britain  now  occupied  exclusively  by  ancient 
ine  formations. 

Jxtent  of  the  area  convulsed. — The  convulsion  of  the  earth,  sea,  and 
extended  over  the  whole  of  Calabria  Ultra,  the  southeast  part  of 
kbria  Oitra,  and  across  the  sea  to  Messina  and  its  environs ;  a  district 
a^  between  the  38th  and  d9th  degrees  of  latitude.  The  concussion 
perceptible  over  a  great  part  of  Sicily,  and  as  far  north  as  Naples ; 
the  surface  over  which  the  shocks  acted  so  forcibly  as  to  excite 
Dse  alarm  did  not  generally  exceed  500  square  miles  in  area.  The 
of  that  part  of  Calabria  is  composed  chiefly,  like  the  southern  part 
Sicily,  of  calcareo- argillaceous  strata  of  great  thickness,  containing 
ine  shells.  This  clay  is  sometimes  associated  with  beds  of  sand  and 
»tone.  For  the  most  part  these  formations  resemble  in  appearance 
consistency  the  Subapennine  marls,  with  their  accompanying  sands 
sandstones ;  and  the  whole  group  bears  considerable  resemblance, 

litoria  do'  Fenomeni  del  Tremoto,  Ac,  nell*  An.  1788,  potta  in  luce  dalla  Real. 
id^Acdi  Nap.    Napoli,  1783,  foL 
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in  the  yielding  nature  of  its  materials,  to  most  of  our  tertiary  depoaita 
in  France  and  England.  Chronologically  considered,  however,  the  Cala- 
hrian  formations  are  comparatively  of  modern  date,  often  abounding  in 
fossil  shells  referable  to  species  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean. 

We  learn  from  Vivencio,  that  on  the  20th  and  26th  of  March,  1788, 
earthquakes  occurred  in  the  islands  of  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  St.  Maum ; 
and  in  the  last-mentioned  island  several  public  edifices  and  private 
houses  were  overthrown,  and  many  people  destroyed. 

If  the  city  of  Oppido,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  be  taken  as  a  centre,  and 
round  that  centre  a  circle  be  described,  with  a  radius  of  twenty-two 
miles,  this  space  will  comprehend  the  surface  of  the  country  which 
suffered  the  greatest  alteration,  and  where  all  the  towns  and  villageB  . 
were  destroyed.  The  first  shock,  of  February  6th,  1783,  threw  down, 
in  two  minutes,  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  in  all  the  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  from  the  western  flanks  of  the  Apennines  in  Calabria  Ultra 
to  Messina  in  Sicily,  and  convulsed  the  whole  surface  of  the  country. 
Another  occurred  on  the  28th  of  March,  with  almost  equal  vic^ence. 
The  granitic  chain  which  passes  through  Calabria  from  north  to  soath, 
and  attains  the  height  of  many  thousand  feet,  was  shaken  but'slig^htly 
by  the  first  shock,  but  more  rudely  by  some  which  followed. 

Some  writers  have  asserted  that  the  wave-like  movements  which 
were  propagated  through  the  recent  strata,  from  west  to  east,  became 
very  violent  when  they  reached  the  point  of  junction  with  the  gramte, 
as  if  a  reaction  was  produced  where  the  undulatory  movement  of  the 
soft  strata  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  more  solid  rocks.     But  the    ; 
statement  of  Dolomieu  on  this  subject  is  most  interesting,  and  perhaps,  ^ 
in  a  geological  point  of  view,  the  most  important  of  all  the  observations^ 
which  are  recorded.*     The  Apennines,  he  says,  which  consist  in  grea^^^ 
part  of  hard  and  solid  granite,  with  some  micaceous  and  argillaceous^ 
schists,  form  bare  mountains  with  steep  sides,  and  exhibit  marks  o^r: 
great  degradation.     At  their  base  newer  strata  are  seen  of  sand  an^.  . 
clay,  mingled  with  shells ;  a  marine  deposit  containing  such  ingredicnfc_ 
as  would  result  from  the  decomposition  of  gramte.     The  surface  of  tl^j^ 
newer  (tertiary)  formation  constitutes  what  is  called  the  plain  of  Oala — 
bria — a  platform  which  is  flat  and  level,  except  where  intersected  br    - 
narrow  valleys  or  ravines,  which  rivers  and  torrents  have  excavatec/ 
sometimes  to  the  depth  of  six  hundred  feet.     The  sides  of  these  ravines 
are  almost  perpendicular;  for  the  superior  stratum,  being   boimd  to- 
gether by  the  roots  of  trees,  prevents  the  formation  of  a  sloping  bank. 
The  usual  effect  of  the  earthquake,  he  continues,  was  to  disconnect  all 
those  masses  which  either  had  not  sufficient  bases  for  their  bulk,  oi 
which  was  supported  only  by  lateral  adherence.     Hence  it  follows  thai 
throughout  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  chain,  the  soil  whicb  adhered 
to  the  granite  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  Caulone,  Esope,  Sagra,  and 

♦  Dissertation  on  tho  Calabrian  Earthquake,  <kc.,  translated  in  Pinkerton^ 
Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  r. 
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_^^^spramonte,  slid  over  the  solid  and  steeply  inclined  nucleus,  and  de- 

j^^cended   somewhat  lower,   leaving   almost  uninterruptedly  from   St 

^C3eorge  to  beyond  St.  Christina,  a  distance  of  from  nine  to  ten  miles,  a 

^r^^  liasm  between  the  solid  granitic  nucleus  and  the  sandy  soil.     Many 

^^suids  slipping  thus  were  canned  to  a  considerable  distance  from  theii 

^"^tf^^rmer  position,  so  as  entirely  to  cover  others;  and  disputes  arose  as  to 

^  Brhom  the  property  which  had  thus  shifted  its  place  should  belong. 

From  this  account  of  Dolomieu  we  might  anticipate,  as  the  result  of  a 
^c^  ^:=Atmuance  of  such  earthquakes,  first,  a  longitudinal  valley  following  the 
\  of  junction  of  the  older  and  newer  rocks ;  secondly,  greater  disturb- 
I  in  the  newer  strata  near  the  point  of  contact  than  at  a  greater  dis- 
I  from  the  mountains ;  phenomena^  very  common  in  other  parts  of 
"X  -fc^fjr  at  the  junction  of  the  Apennine  and  Subapennine  formations. 

3Cr.  Mallet,  ih  his  valuable  essay  on  the  Dynamics  of  Earthquakes,* 

ofiRera  the  following  explanation  of  the  fact  to  which  Dolomieu  has  called 

«a^^^ntion.     When  a  wave  of  elastic  compression,  of  which  he  considers 

^1*^    earth-wave  to  consist,  passes  abruptly  from  a  body  having  an  ex- 

fcr^emely  low  elasticity,  such  as  clay  and  gravel,  into  another  like  granite, 

"^l^osc  elasticity  is  remarkably  high,  it  changes  not  cnly  its  velocity  but 

^i^   p^irt  also  its  course,  a  portion  being  reflected  and  a  portion  refracted. 

1.^b«  ^wave  being  thus  sent  back  again  produces  a  shock  in  the  opposite 

^x^eotion,  doing  great  damage  to  buildings  on  the  surface  by  thus  re- 

^'•ming  upon  itself.     At  the  same  time,  the  shocks  are  at  once  eased 

''•'lieii  they  get  into  the  more  elastic  materials  of  the  granitic  mountains. 

The  surface  of  the  country  during  the  Calabrian  earthquakes  often 

P^^'Ved  like  the  billows  of  a  swelling  sea,  which  produced  a  swimming 

'■^  the  head,  like  sea-sickness.     It  is  particularly  stated,  in  almost  all  the 

•^counts,  that  just  before  each  shock  the  clouds  appeared  motionless ; 

^^d,  although  no  explanation  is  ofiered  of  this  phenomenon,  it  is  obvi- 

^^'^^■ly  the  same  as  that  observed  in  a  ship  at  sea  when  it  pitches  violently. 

*^e  clouds  seem  arrested  in  their  career  as  often  as  the  vessel  rises  in  a 

^^^'^ction  contrary  to  their  course ;  so  that  the  Calabrians  must  have  ex- 

P^rtenced  precisely  the  same  motion  on  the  land. 

"^^rees,  supported  by  their  trunks,  sometimes  bent  during  the  shocks 
^  the  earth,  and  touched  it  with  their  tops.  This  is  mentioned  as  a 
^©lUknown  fact  by  Dolomieu ;  and  he  assures  us  that  ho  was  always 
^^  Ilia  guard  against  the  spirit  of  exaggeration  in  which  the  vulgar  are 
*^^  ready  to  indulge  when  relating  these  wonderful  occurrences. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  these  waves,  which  are  described  in 
*taly  and  other  regions  of  earthquakes  as  passing  along  the  solid  surface 
^  the  earth  in  a  given  direction  like  a  billow  on  the  sea,  have  any  strict 
^'^ogy  with  the  undulations  of  a  fluid.  They  are  doubtless  the  effects 
^^  tihrations,  radiating  from  some  deep-seated  point,  each  of  which  on 
'^p^liing  the  surface  lifts  up  the  ground,  and  then  allows  it  again  to  sub- 
**^«.    As  the  distance  between  the  source  of  the  subterranean  move« 

•  Proceed.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  1846,  p.  26.  • 
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Etive  level,  none  of  the  accounts  establish  that  they  were  on  a  con- 
eraUe  scale ;  but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that,  in  proportion 
the  area  moved  is  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  the  general  level  has 
der^poneany  change,  unless  the  sea-coast  happens  to  have  participated 
the  ]»ni<»}ml  movement.  Even  then  it  is  often  impossible  to  deter- 
ne  inrbether  an  elevation  or  depression  even  of  several  feet  has  occurred, 
cause  there  is  nothing  to  attract  notice  in  a  band  of  shingle  and  sand 
nnequal  breadth  above  the  level  of  the  sea  running  parallel  to  a  coast ; 
'h  iMUids  generally  marking  the  point  reached  by  the  waves  during 
uig^  tides,  or  the  most  violent  tempests.     The  scientific  investigatoi 

•  not  sufficient  topographical  knowledge  to  discover  whether  the  ex- 
^  of  beach  has  diminished  or  increased ;  and  he  who  has  the  necessary 
J  information,  scarcely  ever  feels  any  interest  in  ascertaining  the 
^1^X1 1  of  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  ground.  Add  to  this  the  great  diffi- 
y  of  making  correct  observations,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous 
^^  which  roll  in  upon  a  coast  during  an  earthquake,  and  efface  ever}- 
Q^«rk  near  the  shore. 

*^^^4idence  of  the  quay  at  Messina, — It  is  evidently  in  seaports  alone 
"^e  can  look  for  very,  accurate  indications  of  slight  changes  of  level ; 
"^^len  we  find  them,  we  may  presume  that  they  would  not  be  rare 
'^^«r  points,  if  equal  facilities  of  comparing  relative  altitudes  were 
^^^.  Grimaldi  states  (and  his  account  is  confirmed  by  Hamilton  and 
^^^),that  at  Messina,  in  Sicily,  the  shore  was  rent ;  and  the  soil  along 
I^Ort,  which  before  the  shock  was  perfectly  level,  was  found  afterwards 
^  incUned  towards  the  sea, — the  sea  itself  near  the  "  Banchina"  be- 
^^^g  deeper,  and  its  bottom  in  several  places  disordered.  The  quay 
'  ^unk  down  about  fourteen  inches  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
^^8  m  its  vicinity  were  much  fissured.  (Phil,  Trans,  1783.) 
^>iiong  various  proofs  of  partial  elevation  and  depression  in  the  inter 
»  the  Academicians  mention,  in  their  Survey,  that  the  ground  was 
^^times  on  the  same  level  on  both  sides  of  new  ravines  and  fissures, 

*  %ometimes  there  had  been  a  considerable  shifting,  either  by  the  up- 
^Ving  of  one  side,  or  the  subsidence  of  the  other.  Thus,  on  the  sides 
^^ng  rents  in  the  territory  of  Soriano,  the  stratified  masses  had  altered 
^ir  relative  position  to  the  extent  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  palms  (six 

ten  and  a  half  feet). 

Polistena, — Similar  shifts  in  the  strata  are  alluded  to  in  the  territory 
^  Polistena,  where  there  appeared  innumerable  fissures  in  the  earth. 
>ne  of  these  was  of  great  length  and  depth ;  and  in  parts  the  level  of 
he  corresponding  sides  was  greatly  changed.     (See  fig.  76.) 

Terranuova. — In  the  town  of  Terranuova  some  houses  were  seen  up- 
fled  above  the  common  level,  and  others  adjoining  sunk  down  into  the 
irth.  In  several  streets  the  soil  appeared  thrust  up,  and  abutted 
^nst  the  walls  of  houses :  a  large  circular  tower  of  solid  masonry, 
irt  of  which  had  withstood  the  general  destruction,  was  divided  by  a 
irtical  rent,  and  one  side  was  upraised,  and  the  foundations  heaved  out 
'  the  ground.     It  was  compared  by  the  Academicians  to  a  great  tooth' 
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half  extracted  from  the  alveolus,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  fiagi  ex* 
posed.    (See  fig.  77.) 

Along  the  line  of  this  shift,  or  "  fault,"  as  it  would  be  tcnned  toohni- 
cally  by  ooiners,  the  walls  were  found  to  adhere  firmly  to  etek  ptlier,«iid  j 
to  fit  so  well,  that  the  only  signs  of  their  having  been  dianmtodim  the^ 
want  of  correspondence  in  the  courses  of  stone  on  either  side  of  flfrioniU^ 


£if.n. 


81iilt  or  '^fiiair  In  the  Bound  Tower  of  TerranaoTa  In  Calabria,  occasioned  by  the  earthqvtko  o&.^ 

178& 

Dolomieu  saw  a  stone  well  in  the  convent  of  the  Augustins  at  Teira- 
nuova,  which  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  driven  out  of  the  earth. 
It  resembled  a  small  tower  eight  or  nine  feet  in  height,  and  a  little  in- 
clined. This  effect,  he  says,  was  produced  by  the  consolidation  and 
consequent  sinking  of  the  sandy  soil  in  which  the  well  was  dug. 
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In  some  walls  which  had  been  thrown  down,  or  violently  shaken,  m 
Montx^Ieone,  the  separate  stones  were  parted  from  the  mortar,  so  as  to 
leave  an  exact  mould  where  they  had  rested ;  whereas  in  other  cases 
the  mortar  was  ground  to  dust  between  the  stones. 

Xt  appears  that  the  wave-like  motions  often  produced  effects  of  the 
most  capricious  kind.  Thus,  in  some  streets  of  Montcleone,  every  house 
iBvas  tlarown  do^n  but  one ;  in  others,  all  but  two  ;  and  the  buildings 
"vrliioli.  were  spared  were  often  scarcely  in  the  least  degree  injured.  In 
many  cities  of  Calabria,  all  the  most  solid  buildings  were  thrown  down, 
^vrliile  those  which  were  slightly  built  escaped ;  but  at  Rosarno,  as  also 
«tt  IMessina  in  Sicily,  it  was  precisely  the  reverse,  the  massive  edifices 
l>eln^  the  only  ones  that  stood. 

J^%s9ures. — ^It  appears  evident  that  a  great  part  of  the  rending  and 
fissuring  of  the  ground  was  the  effect  of  a  violent  motion  from  below 
"up'^ards;  and  in  a  multitude  of  cases  where  the  rents  and  chasms 
opened  and  closed  alternately,  we  must  suppose  that  th6  earth  was  by 
turns  heaved  up,  and  then  let  fall  again.*     We  may  conceive  the  same 
effect  to  be  produced  on  a  small  scale,  if,  by  some  mechanical  force,  a 
pavement  composed  of  large  flags  of  stone  should  be  raised  up,  and 
then  allowed  to  fall  suddenly,  so  as  to  resume  its  original  position.     If 
■**y  small  pebbles  happened  to  be  lying  on  the  line  of  contact  of  two 
™^»  they  would  fall  into  the  opening  when  the  pavement  rose,  and  be 
■^allowed  up,  so  that  no  trace  of  them  would  appear  after  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  stones.     In  the  same  manner,  when  the  earth  was  up- 
tteaved,  large  houses,  trees,  cattle,  and  men  were  engulfed  in  an  instant 
'**  ©hasms  and  fissures ;  and  when  the  ground  sank  down  again,  the 
^^'^    closed  upon  them,  so  that  no  vestige  of  them  was  discoverable 
^  ^he  surface.     In  many  instances,  individuals  were  swallowed  up  by 
®  ^hock,  and  then  thrown  out  again  alive,  together  with  large  jets  of 
^**»  hy  the  shock  which  immediately  succeeded. 

Fig.  79. 


Fisaares  near  Jerocarne,  in  Cakbria,  caused  by  tho  earthquake  of  1783. 
*  See  Mr.  Mallet^s  attempt  to  controvert  this  view,  p.  82  ibid. 
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Dimensions  of  new  fissures  and  chasms. — According  to  Grimaldi, 

miny  fissures  and  chasnois,  formed  by  the  first  shock  of  February  5th, 

^ere  greatly  widened,  lengthened,  and  deepened  by  the  violent  convul- 

W08  of  March  28th.     In  the  territory  of  San  Fili  this  observer  found  a 

oev  mvme,  half  a  mile  in  length,  two  feet  and  h  half  broad,  and  twenty- 

^  feet  deep ;  and  another  of  similar  dimensions  in  the  territory  of 

ftjMnio.    A  ravine  nearly  a  mile  long,  105  feet  broad  and  thirty  feet 

^p,  opened  in  the  district  of  Plaisano,  where,  also,  two  gulfs  were 

^*08ed— one  in  a  place  called  Cerzulle,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long, 

150  feet  broad,  and  above  one  hundred  feet  deep  ;  and  another  at  La 

FortuBa,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  above  thirty  feet  in  breadth, 

•«>d  no  less  than  225  feet  deep. 

Itt   the  district  of  Fosolano ,  three  gulfs  opened  :  one  of  these  meas- 

^■'^^  8O0  feet  square,  and  above  thirty  feet  deep ;  another  was  nearly 

'J^f  a    mile  long,  fifteen  feet  broad,  and  above  thirty-feet  deep ;  the 

•J^^^d    'Was  760  feet  square.      Lastly,  a  calcareous  mountain,  called 

^^^JO,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  was  cleft  in 

^^^  for  the  length  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  an  irregular  breadth  of 

JJJl^y  ieet.     Some  of  these  chasms  were  in  the  form  of  a  crescent. 

**•   annexed  cut  (fig.  80)  represents  one  by  no  means  remarkable  for 

Flir.  60. 


k  IntlM  bfil  of  St  Angclo,  near  Soiiauo,  in  Calabria,  caused  by  the  earthquake  of  ITSflL 

^t^  dimensions,  which  remained  open  by  the  side  of  a  small  pass  over 
U^  hill  of  St  Angelo,  near  Soriano.  The  small  river  Mesinoa  is  seen 
Ui  the  foreground. 

Formaium  of  circular  hollows  and  new  lakes. — In  the  report  of  the 
Academy,  we  find  that  some  plains  were  covered  with  circular  hollows, 
for  the  most  part  about  the  size  of  carriage- wheels,  but  often  somewhat 
larger  or  smaller.  When  filled  with  water  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of 
the  surface,  they  appeared  like  wells  ;  but,  in  general,  they  were  filled 
.  with  dry  sand,  sometimes  with  a  concave  surface,  and  at  other  times 
MiMMZ.   (See  fig.  81.)  On  digging  down,  they  found  them  to  be  funnel- 
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Fig.  81. 


Circular  hollows  in  the  plain  of  U(»»arna,  fiirraed  by  tlio  eartbq«ake  of  17881 

shaped,  and  the  moist  loose  sand  in  the  centre  marked  the  tube  i 
which  the  water  spouted.  The  annexed  cut  (6g.  82)  represents  a  Bt 
tion  of  one  of  these  inverted  cones  when  the  water  had  disappeared,  a 
nothing  but  dry  micaceous  sand  remained. 

Fie.  82. 


Section  of  one  of  tho  circular  hollows  formed  in  the  plain  of  Rosarno. 

A  small  circular  pond  of  similar  chai-acter  was  formed  not  far  fr* 
Polistena  (soe  lig.  83)  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Seminara,  a  lake  was  s^ 
denly  caused  by  the  opening  of  a  great  chasm,  from  the  bottom  of  wbi 
water  issued.  This  lake  was  called  Lago  del  Tolfilo.  It  extended  17 i 
feet  in  length,  by  937  in  breadth,  and  52  in  depth.  The  inhabita27/!s 
dreading  the  miasma  of  this  stagnant  pool,  endeavored,  at  gre^t  cost,  to 
drain  it  by  canals,* but  without  success,  as  it  was  fed  by  springs  issuing 
from  the  bottom  of  the  deep  chasm. 

Vivenzio  states,  that  near  Sitizzano  a  valley  was  nearly  filled  up  to  \ 
level  with  the  high  grounds  on  each  side,  by  the  enormous  masses  dc 
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CLOSING  OF  FIBSUBEB. 
Fig.  88. 
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Olnokr  pond  n««r  Folistena,  in  Calabria,  caused  by  the  earthquake  In  1788. 


ttcheci  from  tlie  boundary  hills,  and  cast  down  into  the  course  of  two 
*^»^a^iQs.  By  this  barrier  a  lake  was  formed  of  great  depth,  about  two 
"^es  long  and  a  mile  broad.  .  The  same  author  mentions  that,  upon  the 
^fcole,  there  were  fifty  lakes  occasioned  during  the  convulsions :  and  he 
**>gTis  localities  to  all  of  these.  The  goverritnent  surveyors  enumerated 
21 S  lakes ;  but  they  included  in  this  number  many  small  ponds. 

C'ones  of  sand  thrown  up. — Many  of  the  appearances  exhibited  in  the 

*^^vial  plains,  such  as  springs  spouting  up  their  water  like  fountains  at 

the  znoment  of  the  shock,  have  been  supposed  to  indicate  the  alternate 

"***>g  and  sinking  of  the  ground.     The  first  effect  of  the  more  violent 

•ttocks  was  usually  to  dry  up  the  rivers,  but  they  hnmediately  afterwards 

^^rtowed  their  banks.    In  marshy  places,  an  immense  number  of  cones 

^    sand  were  thrown  up.    These  appearances  Hamilton  explains,  by 

"Apposing  that  the  first  movement  raised  the  fissured  plain  from  below 

^'Wards,  so  that  the  rivers  and  stagnant  waters  in  bogs  sank  down,  or 

*t  least  were  not  upraised  with  the  soil.    But  when  the  ground  returned 

^^-^  violence  to  its  former  position,  the  water  was  thrown  up  in  jets 

tJiTough  fissures.* 

'^e  phenomenon,  according  to  Mr.  Mallet,  may  be  simply  an  accident 

^^tingent  on  the  principal  cause  of  disturbance,  the  rapid  transit  of  the 

•**^-wave.     "  The  sources,"  he  says,  "  of  copious  springs  usually  lie  in 

"•^  plates  or  fissures  filled  with  water,  whether  issuing  from  solid  rock, 

*  from  loose  materials ;  now,  if  a  vein,  or  thin  flat  cavity  filled  with 

^•tcr,  be  in  such  a  position  that  the  plane  of  the  plate  of  water  or  fis- 

•*^  be  transverse  to  the  line  of  transit  of  the  earth-wave,  the  effect  of 

««  anrival  of  the  earth- wave  at  the  watery  fissure  will  be,  at  the  instant, 

to  compress  its  walls  more  or  less  together,  and  so  squeeze  out  the  water, 

wiich  will,  for  a  moment,  gush  up  at  the  spring-head,  like  a  fountain,  and 

•jam  remam  in  repose  after  the  transit  of  the  wave." 

Oradual  closing  in  of  fissures. — Sir  W.  Hamilton  was  shown  several 


♦  Phil.  Trans,  vol  beciii.  p.  180. 
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deep  fissuies  in  the  vicinity  of  Mileto,  which,  although  not  one  of  th« 
was  above  a  foot  in  breadth,  had  opened  so  wide  during  the  earthqus^L  ~^ke 
as  to  swallow  an  ox  and  nearly  one  hundred  goats.     The  Acadenuci^^^^^Qp 
also  found,  on  their  return  through  districts  which  they  had  passeA^       ^^t 
the  commencement  of  their  tour,  that  many  rents  had,  in  that  8l^.^=>>z-t 
interval,  gradually  closed  in,  so  that  their  width  had  diminished  8eT^^x--»I 
feet,  and  the  opposite  walls  had  sometimes  nearly  met.     It  is  nat^^sral 
that  this  should  happen  in  argillaceous  strata,  while,  in  more  solid  ro^^'MK^, 
we  may  expect  that  fissures  will  remain  open  for  ages.     Should  thii^     *&>« 
ascertained  to  be  a  general  fact  in  countries  convulsed  by  earthquaJBKL^ss, 
it  may  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  a  common  pheoomeno'KB.     in 
mineral  veins.    Sucli  veins  often  retain  their  full  size  so  long  as  the  rcs-cslcs 
consist  of  limestone,  granite,  or  other  indurated  materials  ;  but  theycs<=>n- 
tract  their  dimensions,  become  mere  threads,  or  are  even  entirely  cu^    <:>fi^ 
wliere  masses  of  an  argillaceous  nature  are  interposed.     If  we  supj 
the  filling  up  of  fissures  with  metallic  and  other  ingredients  to  be  a 
cess  requiring  ages  for  its  completion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  oppodte  pv^^aJli 
of  rents,  where  strata  consist  of  yielding  materials,  must  collaps-^^       or 
approach  very  near  to  each  other  before  sufficient  time  is  allowed  foE*     'C^lie 
accretion  of  a  large  quantity  of  veinstone. 

Thermal  waters  augmented. — It  is  stated  by  Grimaldi,  that  the  tXim  ^jt- 
mal  waters  of  St.  Eufemia,  in  Terra  di  Amato,  which  first  burst  out  <1.  mix- 
ing the  earthquake  of  1038,  acquired,  in  February,  1783,  an  augrac^^n- 
tiition  both  in  quantity  and  degree  of  heat.  This  fact  appears  to  incLic^^te 
n  connection  between  the  heat  of  the  interior  and  the  fissures  caused  by 
the  Calabrian  earthquakes,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  volcanic  rcx^lu^ 
cither  ancient  or  modem,  in  that  district. 

Bounding  of  detached  masses  into  the  air. — ^The  violence  of  the  mo've- 
mcnt  of  the  ground  upwards  was  singularly  illustrated  by  what    ^23« 
Academicians  call  the  **  sbalzo,"  or  bounding  into  the  air,  to  the  hei^l^t 
of  several  yards,  of  masses  slightly  adhering  to  the  surface.     In  soxx>« 
towns  a  great  part  of  the  pavement  stones  were  thrown  up,  and  fo»*^*« 
lying  with  their  lower  sides  uppermost.     In  these  cases,  we  must  »»»P' 
pose  that  they  were  propelled  upwards  by  the  momentum  which  tfc^J 
had  acquired ;  and  that  the  adhesion  of  one  end  of  the  mass  being  gre^*^' 
than  that  of  the  other,  a  rotatory  motion  had  been  communicated  to  th^?***- 
When  the  stone  was  projected  to  a  sufficient  height  to  perform  sa«**^ 
what  mc5re  than  a  quarter  of  a  revolution  in  the  air,  it  pitched  dow^*-   *^° 
its  edge,  and  fell  with  its  lower  side  uppermost. 

Effects  of  earthquakes  on  the  excavations  of  valleys. — ^The  next  ^^^^ 
of  effects  to  be  considered,  are  those  more  immediately  connected  "^**5 
the  formation  of  valleys,  in  which  the  action  of  water  was  often  coait>i»^ 
with  that  of  the  earthquake.  The  country  agitated  was  compose^  »  •* 
before  stated,  chiefly  of  argillaceous  strata,  intersected  by  deep  '**'''^ 
valleys,  sometimes  from  500  to  600  feet  deep.  As  the  boundary  *^*P 
were  in  great  part  vertical,  it  will  readily  be  conceived  that,  amids*'    •  j  t, 

various  movements  of  the  earth,  the  precipice  overhaigiDg  rivers  1>©"^  ^M    ^ 
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t  support  on  one  side,  were  often  thrown  down.  We  find,  indeed, 
mndations  produced  by  obstructions  in  river-courses  are  among 
»st  disastrous  consequences  of  great  earthquakes  in  all  parts  of  the 
for  the  alluvial  plains  in  the  bottoms  of  valleys  are  usually  the 
ertile  and  well-peopled  parts  of  the  whole  country ;  and  whether 
5  of  a  town  is  above  or  below  a  temporary  barrier  in  the  channe' 
rer,  it  is  exposed  to  injury  by  the  waters  either  of  a  lake  or  flood. 
dslipit, — From  each  side  of  the  deep  valley  or  ravine  of  Terra- 
enormous  masses  of  the  adjoining  flat  country  were  detached,  and 
rwn  into  the  course  of  the  river,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  great  lakes, 
olive-trees,  vineyards,  and  com,  weie  often  seen  growing  at  the 
i  of  the  ravine,  as  little  injured  as  their  former  companions,  which 
ntinued  to  flourish  in  the  plain  above,  at  least  600  feet  higher, 
the  distance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  In  one  part  of 
rine  was  an  enormous  mass,  200  feet  high  and  about  400  feet  at 
3,  which  had  been  detached  by  some  former  earthquake.  It  is 
tested,  that  this  mass  travelled  down  the  ravine  nearly  four  miles, 
been  put  in  motion  by  the  earthquake  of  the  5  th  of  February, 
on,  after  exftiining  the  spot,  declared  that  this  phenomenon 
be  accounted  for  by  the  declivity  of  the  valley,  the  great  abun- 
jf  ram  which  fell,  and  the  great  weight  of  the  alluvial  matter 
pressed  behind  it.  Dolomieu  also  alludes  to  the  fresh  impulse 
I  from  other  masses  falling,  and  pressing  upon  the  rear  of  those 
t  in  motion.  ^ 

first  account  sent  to  Naples  of  the  two  great  slides  or  landslips 
alluded  to,  which  caused  a  great  lake  near  Terranuova,  was 
d  in  these  words  : — "  Two  mountains  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
walked  from  their  original  position  until  they  met  in  the  middle 
plain,  and  there  joining  together,  they  intercepted  the  course  of 
r,"  &c.  The  expressions  here  used  resemble  singularly  those 
i  to  phenomena,  probably  very  analogous,  which  are  said  to  have 
ed  at  Fez,  during  the  great  Lisbon  earthquake,  as  also  in  Jamaica 
kva  at  other  periods. 

far  from  Soriano,  which  was  levelled  to  the  ground  by  the  great 
of  February,  a  small  valley,  containing  a  beautiful  olive-grove, 
Fra  Ramondo,  underwent  a  most  extraordinary  revolution.  In- 
ible  fissures  first  traversed  the  river-plain  in  all  directions,  and 
^  the  water  until  the  argillaceous  substratum  became  soaked,  so 
great  part  of  it  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  fluid  paste.  Strange 
ons  in  the  outline  of  the  ground  were  the  consequence,  as  the 
a  great  depth  was  easily  moulded  into  any  form.  In  addition  to 
lange,  the  ruins  of  the  neighboring  hills  were  precipitated  into 
•How ;  and  while  many  olives  were  uprooted,  others  remained 
S  on  the  fallen  masses,  and  inclined  at  various  angles  (see  fig.  84). 
^all  river  Caridi  was  entirely  concealed  for  many  days ;  and  when 
:th  it  reappeared,  it  had  shaped  for  itself  an  entirely  new  channel. 
Wtn^t  transpcrted  entire  to  great  distances. — Near  Seminara  an 
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Changes  of  tho  sarface  at  Fra  Ramondo,  near  Soriano^  Calabria. 

1,  Portion  of  a  hill  covered  with  olives  thrown  down. 

2,  New  bed  of  the  river  CaridL  8,  Town  of  B«iua 

extensive  olive-ground  and  orchard  were  hurled  to  a  distance  of  tw<^-^ 
hundred  feet,  into  a  valley  sixty  feet  in  depth.     At  the  same  tune  ^ 

deep  chasm  was  riven  in  another  part  of  the  high  platform  from  whig^  ^ 
the  orchard  had  been  detached,  and  the  river  immediately  entered  tlP^  ^^ 
fissure,  leaving  its  former  bed  completely  dry.  A  small  inhabit'  .z^m-- 
house,  standing  on  the  mass  of  earth  carried  down  into  the  valley,  wc^^ik.  — 
along  with  it  entire,  and  without  injury  to  the  inhabitants.  The  oli-^ 
trees,  also,  continued  to  grow  on  the  land  which  had  slid  into  the  vail  ^ 

and  bore  the  same  year  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit. 

Two  tracts  of  land  on  which  a  great  part  of  the  town  of  Polisfc_.^^fl5j 
stood,  consisting  of  some  hundreds  of  houses,  were  detached  into  a  c^^^ey. 
tiguous  ravine,  and  nearly  across  it,  about  half  a  mile  from  their  origj-».«3a/ 
site  ;  and  what  is  most  extraordinar}%  several  of  the  inhabitants  "^w^ni 
dug  out  from  the  ruins  alive  and  unhurt. 

Two  tenements,  near  Mileto,  called  the  Macini  and  Vaticano,  occ^ii- 
pying  an  extent  of  ground  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  bro^h^^i* 
were  carried  for  a  mile  down  a  valley.     A  thatched  cottage,  togetlm  ^e5t 
with  large  oHve  and  mulberry  trees,  most  of  which  remained  erect,  we^-^^® 
carried  uninjured  to  this  extraordinary  distimce.     According  to  Ham^^^' 
ton,  the  surface  removed  had  been  long  undermined  by  rivulets,  whic^^^ 
were  afterwards  in  full  view  on  the  bare  spot  deserted  by  the  tenemenl^^-''^r^ 
The  earthquake  seems  to  have  opened  a  passage  in  the  adjoining  argi^-  ^ 
laceous  hills,  which  admitted  water  charged  with  loose  soil  into  ^^^^ 
subterranean  channels  of  the  rivulets  immediately  under  the  tenements^^^*^ 
so  that  the  foundations  of  the  ground  set  in  motion  by  the  earth(^uak(^  ^^ 
were  loosened.     Another  example  of  subsidence,  where  the  edifices "^^ 
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re  not  destroyed,  is  mentioned  by  Grimaldi,  as  having  taken  place  in 
J  city  of  Catanzaro,  the  capiti^l  of  the  province  of  that  name.  The 
uses  in  the  quarter  called  San  Giuseppe  subsided  with  the  ground  to 
ions  depths  from  two  to  four  feet,  but  the  buildings  remained  unin- 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  our  space  would  not  permit  us,  to  follow  the 
Terent  authors  through  their  local  details  of  landslips  produced  in 
Qor  ▼alle3rs ;  but  they  are  highly  interesting,  as  showing  to  how  great 
extent  the  power  of  rivers  to  widen  valleys,  and  to  carry  away  large 
rtk>ii8  of  soil  towards  the  sea,  is  increased  where  earthquakes  arc  of 
iviodieal  occurrence.  Among  other  territories,  that  of  Cinquefrondi, 
iia  greatly  convulsed,  various  portions  of  soil  bemg  raised  or  sunk,  and 
>iiumenible  fissures  traversing  the  country  in  all  du-ections  (see  fig.  85). 

Fig.  85. 


Landslips  near  Cinqaeflrondi,  caused  b7  tho  carthqnako  of  1763. 


>iig  the  flanks  of  a  small  valley  in  this  district  there  appears  to  have 
5*1  an  almost  uninterrupted  line  of  landslips. 

CWrmto  of  mud. — Near  S.  Lucido,  among  other  places,  the  soil  is 
'cribed  as  having  been  "  dissolved,"  so  that  large  torrents  of  m*ud  in- 
^l^ted  all  the  low  grounds,  like  lava.  Just  emerging  from  this  mud, 
*  tops  only  of  trees  and  of  the  ruins  of  farm-houses  were  seen.  Two 
^^*  from  Laureano,  the  swampy  soil  in  two  ravines  became  filled  with 
^^reous  matter,  which  oozed  out  from  the  ground  immediately  before 
-  first  great  shock.  This  mud,  rapidly  accumulating,  began,  ere  long, 
^11  onward,  like  a  flood  of  lava,  into  the  valley,  where  the  two  streams 
^tixjg,  moved  forward  with  increased  impetus  from  east  to  west.  It 
^  presented  a  breadth  of  225  feet  by  15  in  depth,  and,  before  it  ceased 
'^ove,  covered  a  surface  equal  in  length  to  an  Italian  mile.  In  its 
^S^:c8s  it  overwhelmed  a  flock  of  thirty  goats,  and  tore  up  by  the  roots 
^y  dive  and  mulberry  trees,  which  floated  like  ships  upon  its  surface. 
^^n  this  calcareous  lava  had  ceased  to  move,  it  gradually  became  dry 
^    liard,  during  which  process  the  mass  was  lowered  seven  feet  and  a 
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half.     It  contained  fragments  of  earth  of  a  ferruginous  color,  and  ei 
ting  a  sulphureous  smell. 

Fall  of  the  sea-cliffs, — Along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Straits  of  Mc— ^ 

near  the  celebrated  rock  of  Scilla,  the  fall  of  huge  masses  detached ftc:^^--^^^ 
the  bold  and  lofty  cliffs  overwhelmed  many  villas  and  gardens.   At  6i 
Greco,  a  continuous  line  of  cliff,  for  a  mile  in  length,  was  thrown  d( 
Great  agitation  was  frequently  observed  in  the  bed  of  the  sea  di 
the  shocks,  and,  on  those  parts  of  the  coast  whei-e  the  movement 
most  violent,  all  kinds  of  fish  were  taken  in  abundance,  and  with  uni 
facility.     Some  rare  species,  as  that  called  Cicirelli,  which  usually  fi^^ 
buried  in  the  sand,  were  taken  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  in  grea 
quantity.     The  sea  is  said  to  have  boiled  up  near  Messina,  and  to 
been  agitated  as  if  by  a  copious  discharge  of  vapors  from  ts  bottom. 

Shore  near  Scilla  inundated, — The  prince  of  Scilla  had  persuaded 
great  part  of  his  vassals  to  betake  themselves  to  their  fishing-boats  f< 
safety,  and  he  himself  had  gone  on  board.     On  the  night  of  the  5th  tt* 
February,  when  some  of  the  people  were  sleeping  in  the  boats,  and  oth( 
on  a  level  plain  slightly  elevated  above  the  sea,  the  earth  rocked, 
suddenly  a  great  mass  was  torn  from  the  contiguous  Mount  Jaci,  an< 
thrown  down  with  a  dreadful  crash  upon  the  plain.     Immediately  after- 
wards, the  sea,  rising  more  than  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  this  \ovm 
tract,  rolled  foaming  over  it,  and  swept  away  the  multitude.    It  thei*' 
retreated,  but  soon  rushed  back  again  with  greater  violence,  bringing 
with  it  some  of  the  people  and  animals  it  had  carried  away.  At  the  sam. 
time  every  boat  was  sunk  or  dashed  against  the  beach,  and  some  of  th( 
were  swept  far  ihland.     The  aged  prince,  with  1430  of  his  people, 
destroyed. 

State  of  Stromholi  and  Utna  during  the  shocks. — The  inhabitants  ^ 
Pizzo  remarked  that  on  the  5th  of  February,  1783,  when  the  first 
shock  afflicted  Calabria,  the  volcano  of  Stromholi,  which  is  in  full 
of  that  town,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  smoked  less, 
threw  up  a  less  quantity  of  inflamed  matter  than  it  had  done  for 
years  previously.     On  the  other  hand,  the  great  crater  of  Etna  is 
to  have  given  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  vapor  towards  the  b^i^^ 
ning,  and  Stromholi  towards  the  close,  of  the  commotions.     But 
eruption  happened  from  either  of  these  great  vents  during  the  wb< 
earthquake,  the  sources  of  the  Calabrian  convulsions,  and  of  the  vol( 
fires  of  Etna  and  Stromholi,  appear  to  be  very  independent  of  each  ol 
unless,'  indeed,  they  have  the  same  mutual  relation  as  Vesuvius  and 
volcanoes  of  the  Phlenfrsean  Fields  and  Ischia,  a  violent  disturbance 

one  district  serving  as  a  safety-valve  to  the  other,  and  both  never  bd 

in  full  activity  at  once. 

Excavation  of  valleys, — It  is  impossible  for  the  geologist  to  consi( 
attentively  the  effect  of  this  single  earthquake  of  1783,  and  to  look  f^^^^^^ 
ward  to  the  alterations  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  country  to  wh^K-^^^" 
a  continued  series  of  such  movements  will  hereafter  give  rise,  with« 
perceiving  that  the  formation  of  valleys  by  running  water  can  never 
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— ^jnderstood,  if  we  considei'  tlie  question  independently  of  the  agency  of 
earthquakes.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  rivers  only  begin  to  act  when 
^k  country  is  already  elevated  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  for  their 
miction  must  of  necessity  be  most  powerful  while  land  is  ruing  and  sink 
-dug  by  successive  movements.  Whether  Calabria  is  now  undergoing 
tfoiy  considerable  change  of  relative  level,  in  regard  to  the  sea,  or  is,  upon 
^e  whole,  nearly  stationary,  is  a  question  which  our  observations,  con- 
^uied  almost  entirely  to  the  last  half  century,  cannot  possibly  enable  up 
'^o  determine.  But  we  know  that  strata,  containing  species  of  shellf 
Sdentical  with  those  now  living  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  Mediter 
'ffanean,  have  been  raised  in  that  country,  as  they  have  in  Sicily,  to  the 
^Sleight  of  several  thousand  feet. 

Kow,  those  geologists  who  grant  that  the  present  course  of  Nature 

m&  the  inanimate  world  has  continued  the  same  since  the  existing  species 

^>i  animals  were  in  being,  will  not  feel  surprised  that  the  Calabrian  streams 

iSJid  rivers  have  cut  out  of  such  comparatively  modem  strata  a  great  sys- 

C^m  of  valleys,  varying  in  depth  from  fifty  to  six  hundred  feet,  and  oftei 

ficreral  miles  wide,  if  they  consider  how  numerous  may  have  been  thi 

sliocks  which  accompanied  the  uplifting  of  those  recent  marine  strata  to 

•o  prodigious  a  height.     Some  speculators,  indeed,  who  disregard  the 

^ii«i.]<)gy  of  existing  nature,  and  who  are  always  ready  to  assume  that  her 

^or^^s  were  more  energetic  in  by-gone  ages,  may  dispense  with  a  long 

seirm^»  of  movements,  and  suppose  that  Calabria  "  rose  like  an  exhalation*' 

fit^xaa  the  deep,  after  the  manner  of  Milton's  Pandemonium.     But  such 

*n    l:ftypothesis  would  deprive  them  of  that  peculiar  removing  force  re- 

^ui  x-i^d  to  form  a  regular  system  of  deep  and  wide  valleys ;  for  time, 

^^icsh  they  are  so  unwilling  to  assume,  is  essential  to  the  operation. 

"■^•^^^  must  be  allowed  in  the  intervals  between  distinct  convulsions,  for 

'''**^*iing  water  to  clear  away  the  ruins  caused  by  landslips,  otherwise  the 

***^ii  masses  will  serve  as  buttresses,  and  prevent  the  succeeding  earth- 

^^**^l«e  from  exerting  its  full  power.     The  sides  of  the  valley  must  be 

f^^-iii  cut  away  by  the  stream,  and  made  to  form  precipices  and  over- 

^*^*^^ng  cliffs,  before  the  next  shock  can  take  effect  in  the  same  manner. 

-^^ossibly  the  direction  of  the  succeeding  shock  may  not  coincide  with 

**|^C    of  the  valley,  a  great  extent  of  adjacent  country  being  equally 

^^fcen.     Still  it  will  usually  happen  that  no  permanent  geographical 

J  '^^'•ige  will  be  produced  except  in  valleys.     In  them  alone  will  occur 

^^^dips  from  the  boundary  cliffs,  and  these  will  frequently  divert  the 

^^"'^^m  from  its  accustomed  course,  causing  the  original  ravine  to  become 

^^^^  wider  and  more  tortuous  in  its  direction. 

^^  a  single  convulsion  of  extreme  violence  should  agitate  at  once  an 
^JJ^^i'e  hydrographical  basin,  or  if  the  shocks  should  follow  each  other 
*2^  irapidly,  the  previously  esisting  valleys  would  be  annihilated,  instead 
^^  l>eing  modified  and  enlarged.  Every  stream  might  in  that  case  be 
l^'^^pelled  to  begin  its  operations  anew,  and  to  shape  out  new  channels, 
l^^^^ad  of  continuing  to  deepen  and  widen  those  already  excavated.  But 
^lie  subterranean  movements  have  been  intermittent,  and  if  sufficient 
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periods  have  always  intervened  between  the  severer  shocks  to  allow  th^i 
drainage  of  the  country  to  be  nearly  restored  to  its  original  state,  them:  i 
are  both  the  kind  and  degree  of  force  supplied  by  which  running  mU 
may  hollow  out  valleys  of  any  depth  or  size  consistent  with  the  elermtior^ 
above  the  sea  which  the  districts  drained  by  them  may  have  attmned. 

When  we  rend  of  the  dr}'ing  up  and  desertion  of  the  channels  c 
rivers,  the  accounts  most  frequently  refer  to  their  deflection  into 
other  part  of  the  same  alluvial  plain,  perhaps  several  miles  distant.  Und^ 
certain  circumstances  a  change  of  level  may  undoubtedly  force  the  w»^  — ^ 

to  flow  over  into  some  distinct  hydrographical  basin ;  but  even  then        It 

will  fall  immediately  into  some  other  system  of  valleys  already  formed  .J^^^K. 

We  learn  from  history  that,  ever  since  the  firsU  Greek  colonists  settle    ^ed 

in  Calabria,  that  region  has  been  subject  to  devastation  by  earthqv 
and,  for  the  last  century  and  a  half,  ten  years  have  seldom  elapsed  ' 
out  a  shock ;  but  the  severer  convulsions  have  not  only  been  sepant^^ 
by  intervals  of  twenty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  years,  but  have  not  a£fect 
precisely  the  same  points  when  they  recurred.     Thus  the  earthquake 
.1783,  although  confined  within  the  same  geographical  limits  as  that 
1638,  and  not  very  inferior  in  violence,  visited,  according  to  Grimal . 
very  different  districts.    The  points  where  the  local  intensity  of 
force  is  developed  being  thus  perpetually  varied,  more  time  is  allon 
for  the  removal  of  separate  mountain  masses  thrown  into  river-ch 
by  each  shock. 

Number  of  persons  who  perished  during  the  earthquake, — ^The  nu 
of  persons  who  perished  during  the  earthquake  in  the  two  Calabrins- 
Sicily,  is  estimated  by  Hamilton  at  about  forty  thousand ;  and  ak 
twenty  thousand  more  died  by  epidemics,  which  were  caused  by  in.  ■ 
ficient  nourishment,  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  malaria, 
from  the  new  stagnant  lakes  and  pools.  ' 

By  far  the  greater  number  were  buried  under  the  riuns  of  their  hoiw.  i    i  i»; 
but  many  were  burnt  to  death  in  the  conflagrations  which  almos^U        in- 
variably followed  the  shocks.     These  fires  raged  the  more  violent'M.  "^g*  in 
some  cities,  such  as  Oppido,  from  the  immense  magazines  of  oAirT 
were  consumed. 

Many  persons  were  engulfed  in  deep  fissures,  especially  the  ] 
when  flying  across  the  open  country,  and  their  skeletons  may  perl^^-*I» 
be  buried  in  the  earth  to  this  day,  at  the  depth  of  several  hundred    ^""^eet 

When  Dolomicu  visited  Messina  after  the  shock  of  Feb.  5th,  fa^         ^^ 
scribes  the  city  as  still  presenting,  at  least  at  a  distance,  an  imp^*""^*^ 
image  of  its  ancient  splendor.     Every  house  was  injured,  but  the  -^ 
were  standing ;  the  whole  population  had  taken  refuge  in  wooden    1 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  all  was  solitude  and  silence  in  the  streets 
seemed  as  if  the  city  had  been  desolated  by  the  plague,  and  the  im  ^ 
sbn  made  upon  his  feelings  was  that  of  melancholy  and  sadness, 
when  I  passed  over  to  Calabria,  and  first  beheld  Polistena,  the  scei 
horror  almost  deprived  me  of  my  faculties ;  my  mind  was  filled' 
mingled  compassion  and  terror;  nothing  had  escaped;  all  was  leir^^^ 
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^*vH  ^He  dust ;  not  a  single  house  or  piece  of  Wall  remained ;  on  all  sides 
^^*^  l^caps  of  stone  so  destitute  of  form,  tliat  they  gave  no  conception 
^  tli^Y-^  ever  having  been  a  town  on  the  spot  The  stench  of  the  dead 
^^^ies  still  rose  from  the  ruins.  I  conversed  with  many  persons,  who 
^^  l>een  buried  for  three,  four,  and  even  for  five  days ;  I  questioned 
^*>i  respecting  their  sensations  in  so  dreadful  a  situation,  and  they 
?^*'"'^^ci  that  of  all  the  physical  evils  they  endured,  thirst  was  the  most 
^.  ^^l^ifible ;  and  that  their  mental  agony  was  increased  by  the  idea  that 
^  ^y*  'Were  abandoned  by  their  friends,  who  might  have  rendered  them 
""^""^Utance."* 

^^  -^^  is  supposed  that  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Polistena. 
^  ^  of  gome  other  towns,  were  buried  alive,  and  might  have  been  saved 
^^^  there  been  no  want  of  hands  ;  but  in  so  general  a  calamity,  where 


was  occupied  with  his  own  misfortunes  or  those  of  his  family,  aid 


^^Vld  rarely  be  obtained.     Neither  tears,  nor  supplications,  nor  promises 
*   ^    ^%h  rewards  were  listened  to.    Many  acts  of  self-devotion,  prompted 


parental  and  conjugal  tenderness,  or  by  friendship,  or  the  gratitude 
^^  faithful  servants,  are  recorded ;  but  individual  exertions  were,  for  the 
^^^ist  part,  ineffectual.  It  frequently  happened,  that  persons  in  search 
^^  those  most  dear  to  them  could  hear  their  moans, — ^could  recognize 
^w  voices — were  certain  of  the  exact  spot  where  they  lay  buried  be- 
^^ath  their  feet,  yet  could  afford  them  no  succor.  The  piled  mass 
^^aisted  all  their  strength,  and  rendered  their  efforts  of  no  avail. 

At  Terranuova,  four  Augustin  monks,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
^^ulted  sacristy,  the  arch  of  which  continued  to  support  an  immense  pile 
^f  ruins,  made  their  cries  heard  for  the  space  of  four  days.  One  only  of 
^te  brethren  of  the  whole  convent  was  saved,  and  "of  what  avail  was 
i^is  strength  to  remove  the  enormous  weight  of  rubbish  which  had  ovcr- 
'^helmed  his  companions  ?*'  He  heard  their  voices  die  away  gradually ; 
^4iid  'when  afterwards  their  four  corpses  were  disinterred,  they  were  found 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms.  Affecting  narratives  are  preser^'ed  of 
^Hothers  saved  after  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  even  seventh  day  of  their  inter- 
nment, when  their  mfants  or  children  had  perished  with  hunger. 

It  might  have  been  imagined  that  the  sight  of  sufferings  such  as  these 
"^ould  have  been  sufficient  to  awaken  sentiments  of  humanity  and  pity  in 
%he  most  savage  breasts ;  but  while  some  acts  of  heroism  are  related, 
Clothing  could  exceed  the  general  atrocity  of  conduct  displayed  by  the 
-  dalabrian  peasants :  they  abandoned  the  farms,  and  flocked  in  great 
cambers  into  the  towns — not  to  rescue  their  countrymen  from  a  linger- 
ing death,  but  to  plunder.    They  dashed  through  the  streets,  fearless  of 
^SDger,  amid  tottering  walls  and  clouds  of  dust,  trampling  beneath  their 
feet  the  bodies  of  the  wounded  and  half-buried,  and  often  stripping  them, 
-while  yet  Uving,  of  their  clothes. f 

Concluding  remarks, — But  to  enter  more  fully  into  these  details  would 
"be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  work,  and  several  volumes 

•  PinkertoD*8  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol  v.  as  cited  above,  p.  466,  note. 
f  Ddomiea,  ibid. 
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would  be  required  to  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  the  sufferings  whi^       ^^ 
the  inhabitants  of  many  populous  districts  have  undergone  during  tlP"    -  — 

earthquakes  of  the  last  150  years.     A  bare  mention  of  the  losii  of  life 

as  that  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  souls  perished  m  one  — *~-t— p^- 
conveys  to  the  reader  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  misery  inflicted :  we  mi 
learn,  from  the  narratives  of  eye-witnesses,  the  various  forms  in  wl 
death  was  encountered,  the  numbers  who  escaped  with  loss  of  limbs^ 
serious  bodily  injuries,  and  the  multitude  who  were  suddenly  redm 
penury  and  want.     It  r  as  been  often  i:emarked,  that  the  dread  of  car 
'  ouakcs  is  strongest  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  experienced 
most  frequently ;   whereas,  in  the  case  of  almost  every  other 
familiarity  with  peril  renders  men  intrepid.     The  reason  is  ol 
scarcely  any  part  of  the  mischief  apprehended  in  this  instance  is 
ary ;  the  first  shock  is  often  the  most  destructive  ;  and,  as  it  may 
'in  the  dead  of  the  night,  or  if  by  day,  without  giving  the  least  warn 
of  its  approach,  no  forethought  can  guard  against  it ;  and  when  the  g 
vulsion  has  begun,  no  skill,  or  courage,  or  presence  of  mind,  can  pc 
out   the  path  of  safety.     During  the  intervals,  of  uncertain  d^ 
between  the  more  fatal  shocks,  slight  tremors  of  the  soil  are  not 
quent ;  and  as  these  sometimes  precede  more  violent  convulsions,  tl 
become  a  source  of  anxiety  and  alarm.     The  terror  arising  from  i 
cause  alone  is  of  itself  no  inconsiderable  evil. 

Although  sentiments  of  pure  religion  are  frequently  awakened  by  tt 
awful  visitations,  yet  we  more  commonly  find  that  an  habitual  iIiiIb  i  € 
fear,  a  sense  of  helplessness,  and  a  belief  in  the  futility  of  all  human  &  :^^^er> 
tions,  prepare  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  for  the  influence  of  a  demon 
superstition. 

Where  earthquakes  are  frequent,  there  can  never  be  perfect  sect 
of  property  under  the  best  government ;  industry  cannot  be  i 
reaping  the  fruits  of  its  labor ;  and  the  most  daring  acts  of  outrage 
occasionally  be  perpetrated  with  impunity,  when  the  arm  of  the.k 
paralyzed  by  the  general  consternation.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
that  the  progress  of  civilization  and  national  wealth  must  be  retaniecS-.b7 
convulsions  which  level  cities  to  the  ground,  destroy  harbors,  lui  ^  (<er 
roads  impassable,  and  cause  the  most  cultivated  valley-plains  titf^  ^ 
covered  with  lakes,  or  the  ruins  of  adjoining  hills. 

Those  geologists  who  imagine  that,  at  remote  periods  ere  man  bec^^-^^"** 
a  sojourner  on  earth,  the  volcanic  agency  was  more  energetic  than  ^cr^w^»* 
should  be  careful  to  found  their  opinion  on  strict  geological  evidences »>  ™ 
not  permit  themselves  to  be  biased,  as  they  have  often  been,  1— ^7  • 
notion,  that -the  disturbing  force  would  probably  be  mitigated  fo^^^™ 
sake  of  man. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  in  the  sequel,  that  the  general  tend^^"^ 
of  subterranean  movements,  when  their  effects  are  considered  for  a.  ^ — !■">"" 
cient  lapse  of  ages,  is  eminently  beneficial,  and  that  they  constitt*'*^^^**  *" 
essential  part  of  that  mechanism  by  which  the  integrity  of  the  hal>i*-^"'® 
surface  is  preserved,  and  the  very  existence  and  perpetuation  of  dry       -^*"" 
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secured.    Why  the  working  of  this  same  machinery  should  be  attended 

with  80  much  evil,  is  a  mystery  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  philosophy, 

and  must  probably  remain  so  until  we  are  permitted  to  investigate,  not 

^ur  planet  alone  and  its  inhabitants,  but  other  parts  of  the  moral  and 

^^nuiterial  universe  with  which  they  may  be  connected.     Could  our  sur- 

'^cy  embrace  other  worlds,  and  the  events,  not  of  a  few  centuries  only, 

Isat  of  periods  as  indefinite  is  those  with  which  geology  renders  us 

.^^uniliar,  some  apparent  contradictions  might  be  reconciled,  and  some 

^2iflicalties  would  doubtless  be  cleared  up.     But  even  then,  as  our  capa- 

^^ities  are  finite,  while  the  scheme  of  the  universe  may  be  infinite,  both 

time  and  space,  it  is  presumptuous  to  suppose  that  all  sources  of  doubt 

id  perplexity  would  ever  be  removed.     On  the  contrary,  they  might, 

pcrliaps,  go  on  augmenting  in  number,  although  our  confidence  in  the 

wtrlsdom  of  the  plan  of  Nature  should  increase  at  the  same  time ;  for  it 

hms    l>een  justly  said,  that  the  greater  the  circle  of  light,  the  greater  the 

bouxadary  of  darkness  by  wliich  it  is  surrounded.* 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

EARTHQUAKES — Continued, 


^^[J^^^^^iake  of  Java,  1772 — Truncation  of  a  lofty  cone— St.  Domingo,  1770 — Lis- 
?^^»  X  *766 — Great  area  over  which  the  shocks  extended — Retreat  of  the  sea — 
tT^*t*^5<Bed  explanations — Conception   Bay,  1760 — Permanent  elevation — Peru, 

^^- Java,  1699 — Rivers  obstructed  by  landslips — Subsidence  in  Sicily,  1698 

^"^^^^Xuccas,  1693 — Jamaica,  1692 — Large  tracts   engulfed — Portion   of  Port 

y^^l  sunk — Amount  of  change  in  the  last  160  years — Elevation  and  subsidence 

p     *^J^d  in  Bay  of  BaioB — Evidence  of  the  same  aflforded  by  the  Temple  of 

^    ^    the  preceding  chapters  we  have  considered  a  small  part  only  of 

^^^^^^  earthquakes  which  have  occurred  during  the  last  seventy  years, 

^•"Viich  accurate  and  authentic  descriptions  happen  to  have  been  re- 

^^^,     In  examining  those  of  earlier  date,  we  find  their  number  so  great 

^^^  allusion  can  be  made  to  a  few  only  respecting  which  infonnation 

I^^uliar  geological  interest  has  been  obtained. 

ij^^^Oto,  1772. — Truncation  of  a  lofty  cone. — In  the  year  1772,  Papan- 

1^  "^^^ng,  formerly  one  of  the  loftiest  volcanoes  in  the  island  of  Java,  was 

4^«  ^Vmption.     Before  all  the  inhabitants  on  the  declivities  of  the  moun- 

^^^J^     could  save  themselves  by  flight,  the  ground  began  to  give  way, 

*  »^^    a  great  part  of  the  volcano  fell  in  and  disappeared.     It  is  estimated 

an  extent  of  ground  of  the  mountain  itself  and  its  immediate  envi- 

•  Sir  H.  Davy's  Consolations  in  Travel,  p.  246. 
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rons,  fifteen  miles  long  and  full  six  broad,  was  by  this  commotioa  S'^  m  ^ J^ 
lowed  up  iu  the  bowels  of  the  earth.     Forty  villages  were  destroy ^^cl^ 
some  being  engulfed  and  some  covered  by  the  substances  thrown     out 
on  this  occasion,  and  2957  of  the  inhabitants  perished.     A  proportioKachte 
number  of  cattle  were  also  killed,  and  most  of  the  plantations  of  cofct^oD, 
indigo,  and  coffee  in  the  adjacent  districts  were  buried  under  the   ^%rol- 
canic  matter.     This  catastrophe  appears  to  have  resembled,  althou^la.   on 
a  grander  scale,  that  of  the  ancient  Vesuvius  in  the  year  79.     The  csone 
was  reduced  in  height  from  9000  to  about  oOOO  feet ;  and,  as  vapors 
still  escape  from  the  crater  on  its  summit,  a  new  cone  may  one  day   xise 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  mountain,  as  the  modern  Vesuvius    lias 
•risen  from  the  remains  of  Somma.* 

St.  JDomingOy  1770. — During  a  tremendous  earthquake  whicli  de- 
stroyed a  great  part  of  St.  Domingo,  innumerable  fissures  were  (sa^tased 
throughout  the  island,  from  which  mephitic  vapors  emanated  and  pro- 
duced an  epidemic.  Hot  springs  burst  forth  in  many  places  where  tfaoic 
had  been  no  water  before  ;  but  after  a  time  they  ceased  to  flow.f 

In  a  previous  earthquake,  in  November,  1751,  a  violent  shoclc  de- 
stroyed the  capital.  Port  au  Prince,  and  part  of  the  coast,  tvr^ntf 
leagues  in  length,  sank  down,  and  has  ever  since  formed  a  bay  of  the 
sea.t 

Hindostan,  1762. — The  town  of  Chittagong,  in  Bengal,  was  viotexitly 
shaken  by  an  earthquake,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1762,  the  earth  op©™"^ 
in  many  places,  and  throwing  up  water  and  mud  of  a  sulphureous  sxxielL 
At  a  place  called  Bardavan,  a  large  river  was  dried  up  ;#  and  »*►  ^ 
Charra,  near  the  sea,  a  tract  of  ground  sunk  down,  and  200  pecjple* 
with  all  their  cattle,  were  lost.  It  is  said,  that  sixty  square  miles  oC  the 
Chittagong  coast  suddenly  and  permanently  subsided  during  this  c^^^' 
quake,  and  that  Ces-lung-Toom,  one  of  the  Mug  mountains,  entirely  ^ 
appeared,  and  another  sank  so  low,  that  its  summit  only  remained  '■" 
ble.  Four  hills  are  also  described  as  having  been  variously  rent  asii-*^» 
leaving  open  chasms  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  in  width.  Towns  ^*^n*° 
subsided  several  cubits,  were  overflowed  with  water ;  among  oC- **®''» 
Deep  Gong,  which  was  submerged  to  the  depth  of  seven  cubits.  ^^ 

volcanoes  are  said  to  have  opened  in  the  Secta  Cunda  hills.  The  ^^no* 
was  also  felt  at  Calcutta.§  While  the  Chittagong  coast  was  siiilt»'^*^  * 
corresponding  rise  of  the  ground  took  place  at  the  island  of  Ra-^^'*®' 
and  at  Cheduba  (see  Map,  fig.  39,  p.  351).|| 

Lisbon,  1755. — In  no  part  of  the  volcanic  region  of  southern  E'*^*'®P* 

♦  Dr.  Horsfield,  Batav.  Trans,  vol  viii.  p.  26.     Dr.  H.  informs  me  that    **  ^  **! 
seen  this  truncated  mountain  ;  and,  tliough  he  did  not  ascend  it,  lie  hat  c''**'^^'?^, 
with  those  who  have  examined  it    Raffles'  account  (History  of  Java,  vo*-*  ''^ 
derived  from  Horsfield. 

+  Essai  sur  I'Hist.  Nat.  de  I'lsle  de  St  Domingue.     Paris,  1776. 

I  Hist  de  TAcad  des  Sciences.     1762,  Paris.  ^t^_ 

^  M'Clelland's  Report  on  Min.  Resources  gf  India:  1838,  Calcutta.  For"  °"*"' 
particulars,  see  Phil.  Trans,  vol  liii. 

1  JouTD.  Asiat  Soa  Bengal,  vol  x.  pp.  861,  438. 
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0  tremendous  an  earthquake  occurred  in  modern  times,  as  that 

1  began  on  the  1st  of  November,  1765,  at  Lisbon.  A  sound  of 
lex*  was  heard  underground,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  violent 

t;l)rew  down  the  greater  part  of  that  city.  In  the  course  of  about 
ixi^iites,  sixty  thousand  persons  perished.  The  sea  first  retired  and 
fcte  bar  dry ;  it  then  rolled  in,  rising  fifty  feet  or  more  above  its 
i-ry  level.  The  mountains  of  Arrabida,  Estrella,  Julio,  Marvan, 
Jimtra,  being  some  of  the  largest  in  Portugal,  were  impetuously 
Tk,  as  it  were,  from  their  very  foundations ;  and  some  of  them 
id  at  their  summits,  which  were  split  and  rent  in  a  wonderful  man- 
x\ige  masses  of  them  being  thrown  down  into  the  subjacent  val- 
^  Flames  are  related  to  have  issued  from  these  mountains,  which 
u^pposed  to  have  been  electric ;  they  are  also  said  to  have  smoked ; 
y^asi  clouds  of  dust  may  have  given  rise  to  this  appearance. 
be  area  over  whi^h  this  convulsion  extended  is  very  remarkable. 
las  been  computed,  says  Humboldt,f  that  on  the  1st  November, 
5,  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  four  times  greater  than  the  ex- 

of  Europe  was  simultaneously  shaken.  The  shock  was  felt  in  the 
'%  and  on  the  coast  of  Sweden,  in  small  inland  lakes  on  the  shores 
be  Baltic,  in  Thuringia,  and  in  the  flat  country  of  northern  Germany, 
i  thermal  springs  of  Toplitz  dried  up,  and  again  returned,  inundating 
Tj  thing  with  water  discolored  by  ochre.  In  the  islands  of  Antigua, 
'badoes,  and  Martinique  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  tide  usually 
»  little  more  than  two  fc«t,  it  suddenly  rose  above  twenty  feet,  the 
ter  being  discolored  and  of  an  inky  blackness.  The  movement  was 
)  sensible  in  the  great  lakes  of  Canada.  At  Algiers  and  Fez,  in  the 
th  of  Africa,  the  agitation  of  the  earth  was  as  violent  as  in  Spain 
I  Portugal ;  and  at  the  distance  of  eight  leagues  from  Morocco,  a 
ige  with  the  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  about  8000  or  10,000 
sons,  are  said  to  have  been  swallowed  up;  the  earth  soon  after- 
da  closing  over  them. 

Subsidence  of  ike  quay. — Among  other  extraordinary  events  related 
lave  occurred  at  Lisbon  during  the  catastrophe  was  the  subsidence 
a  new  quay,  built  entirely  of  marble  at  an  immense  expense.  A 
at  concourse  of  people  had  collected  there  for  safety,  as  a  spot  where 
jT  might  be  beyond  the  reach  of  falling  ruins;  but  suddenly  the 
y  sank  down  with  all  the  people  on  it,  and  not  one  of  the  dead 
ies  ever  floated  to  the  surface.  A  great  number  of  boats  and  small 
jels  anchored  near  it,  all  full  of  people,  were  swallowed  up,  as  in 
hirlpool.J  No  fragments  of  these  wrecks  ever  rose  again  to  the  sur- 
5,  and  the  water  in  the  place  where  the  quay  had  stood  is  stated,  in 
ly  accounts,  to  be  unfathomable ;  but  Whitehurst  says  he  ascer- 
led  it  to  be  one  hundred  fathoms.§ 

Hist,  and  Philos.  of  Earthquakes,  p.  317.  f  Cosmos,  vol.  i. 

Rev.  G.  Davy's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  Letter  it  p.  12,  who  was  at  Lisbon  at  the  time, 
ascertained  that  the  boats  and  vessels  said  to  have  been  swallowed  were 
ung.  §  On  the  Formation  of  the  Earth,  p.  65. 
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Circumstantial  as  are  the  contemporary  narratives,  I  kam  from 
correspondent,  Mr,  F.  Freeman,  in  1841,  tbat  no  part  of  the  Tagus  wa 
then  more  than  thirty  feet  deep  at  high  tide,  and  an  examinatjon  of  th 
position  of  the  new  quay,  and  the  memorials  preserved  of  the  time  an' 
manner  iu  which  it  was  built,  rendered  the  statement  of  so  great  a  sul 
sidcnce  in  1T55  quite  unintelligible.  Perhaps  a  deep  narrow  chasm,  sue 
as  was  before  described  in  Calabiia  (p,  481),  opened  and  closed  agai 
in  the  bed  of  the  Tagus,  after  swallowing  up  &ome  incumbent  building 
and  vessels.  We  have  already  seen  that  such  openings  may  col  laps 
after  the  shock  suddenly,  or,  in  places  where  the  strata  are  of  soft  an 
yielding  material s>  very  gradually.  According  to  the  observations  mad 
at  Lisbon,  in  1837,  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  destroying  effects  of  this  earti 
quake  were  confined  to  the  tertiary  strata,  and  were  most  violent  on  th 
blue  clay,  on  which  the  lower  part  of  the  city  b  cons Lnic ted.  Not 
building,  he  says,  on  the  secondary  limestone  or  the  basalt  was  injured. 

Shocks  fvlt  ut  5^a. — The  shock  was  felt  at  sea,  on  the  deck  of  a  shi 
to  the  we^t  of  Lisbon,  and  produced  very  much  the  same  sensaUon  i 
on  dry  land.  Off  St.  Lutiir,  the  captain  of  the  ship  Nancy  felt  h 
vessel  BO  violently  shaken,  that  he  thought  she  bad  struck  the  ground 
butj  on  heaving  the  lead,  found  a  gi-eat  depth  of  water.  Captain  Clarl 
from  Denia,  in  latitude  30^  24'  N.,  between  nine  and  ten  in  th©  mora 
ing,  had  his  ship  shaken  and  strained  as  if  she  had  struok  upon  a  rod 
so  that  the  seams  of  the  deck  opened,  and  the  compass  was  o\-ert\ime 
in  the  binnacle.  Another  ship,  forty  leagues  west  of  St,  Vincent,  C3 
perienccd  so  violent  a  concussion,  that  the  men  were  thrown  a  foot  an 
a  half  perpendicularly  up  from  the  deck. 

Rate  ui  which  the  movement  travclkd. — The  agitation  of  Jakes,  river 
and  springs^  in  Great  Britain^  was  remarkable.  At  Loch  Lomond,  i 
Scotland^  for  example,  the  water,  without  the  least  apparent  causi 
rose  agiiinst  its  hanks,  and  then  subsided  below  its  usual  leveL  Hi 
greatest  perpendicular  height  of  this  swell  was  two  feet  four  inches.  1 
is  said  that  the  movement  of  this  earthquake  was  undulatory,  aod  tha 
it  tmvelled  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  minute,  its  velocity  being  ca 
culated  by  the  intervals  between  the  time  when  the  first  shock  was  fe 
at  Lisbon!  and  its  time  of  occurrence  at  other  distant  places. f 

Great  wave  and  retreat  of  the  sea. — A  great  wave  swept  over  tl 
coast  of  Spaiu,  and  is  said  to  have  been  sixty  feet  high  at  Cadiz.  J 
Tangier,  in  Africn,  it  rose  and  fell  eighteen  times  on  the  coast.  J 
Funchal,  in  Madeira,  It  rose  full  fifteen  feet  perpendicular  above  Mgl 
water  mark,  altlioagh  the  tide,  which  ebbs  and  flows  there  seven  fee 
was  then  at  half- ebb.  Besides  entering  tlie  city;  and  committing  gre 
havoc,  it  overflowed  other  seaports  hx  the  island.  At  Kinsale^  in  Irelan 
a  body  of  water  rushed  into  the  harbor,  whirled  round  several  vessel 
and  poured  into  the  market-place. 

!GeoL  Soc.  Proceedings,  No.  60,  p.  36.     1888. 
Michell  on  Earthquakes,  Phil.  Trans,  vol  11  p.  566.     1760. 
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rt  ^was  before  stated  that  the  sea  first  retired  at  Lisbon  ;  and  this  re- 
treat of  the  ocean  from  the  shore,  at  the  commencement  of  an  earthquake, 
^iid    its  subsequent  return  in  a  violent  wave,  is  a  common  occurrence. 
In  order  to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  Michell  imagined  a  subsidence 
^^    ttie  bottom  of  the  sea,  from  the  giving  vray  of  the  roof  of  some  cav- 
ity in  consequence  of  a  vacuum  produced  by  the  condensation  of  steam. 
Such  condensation,  he  observes,  might  be  the  first  effect  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  large  body  of  water  into  fissures  and  cavities  already  filled 
''^itH  steam,  before  there  has  been  sufficient  time  for  the  heat  of  the  in- 
<^^*^<lescent  lava  to  turn  so  large  a  supply  of  water  into  steam,  which 
^^^ing"  soon  accomplished  causes  a  greater  explosion. 

-A^nother  proposed  explanation  is,  the  sudden  rise  of  the  land,  which 
^^o^^d  cause  the  sea  to  abandon  immediately  the  ancient  line  of  coast ; 
^■*<1  if  the  shore,  after  being  thus  heaved  up,  should  fall  again  to  its 
^*"&iiial  level,  the  ocean  would  return.  This  theory,  however,  will  not 
*^5o^UTit  for  the  facts  observed  during  the  Lisbon  earthquake ;  for  the 
'^tixjat  preceded  the  wave,  not  only  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  but  also 
^^  "Mae  island  of  Madeira,  and  several  other  places.  If  the  upheaving  of 
^tiQ  ooast  of  Portugal  had  caused  the  retreat,  the  motion  of  the  waters, 
'^^liou  propagated  to  Madeira,  would  have  produced  a  waA'o  previous  to 
tb^  x-etreat.  Nor  could  the  motion  of  the  waters  at  Madeira  have  been 
^*^'***«ci  by  ft  different  local  earthquake ;  for  the  shock  travelled  from 
*'^l>o»i  to  Madeira  in  two  hours,  which  agrees  with  the  time  which  it 
'"'^^"^ir'cd  to  reach  other  places  equally  distant.* 

■*^H^  following  is  another  solution  of  the  problem,  which  has  been 

^*^r^d : — Suppose  a  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  to  be  suddenly  up- 

^^^''^d ;  the  first  effect  will  be  to  raise  over  the  elevated  pai-t  a  body 

_\  ^^^ter,  the  momentum  of  which  will  carry  it  much  above  the  level  it 

7T***-  afterwards  assume,  causing  a  draught  or  receding  of  the  water  from 

^^  ^Neighboring  coasts,  followed  immediately  by  the  return  of  the  dis- 

^-^^^d  water,  which  will  also  be  impelled  by  its  momentump  much  far- 

^*"  ^nd  higher  on  the  coast  than  its  former  level.f 

-'^f.  Darwin,  when  alluding  to  similar  waves  on  the  coast  of  Chili, 

^^^^^  his  opinion,  that  "  the  whole  phenomenon  is  due  to  a  common  un- 

^^^^^tion  in  the  water,  proceeding  from  a  line  or  point  of  disturbance 

^^^^^^^    little  way  distant.     If  the  waves,"  he  says,  "  sent  off  from  the 

^    ^5^l€s  of  a  steam-vessel  be  watched  breaking  on  the  sloping  shore  of 

^x^^*^  river,  the  water  will  be  seen  first  to  retire  two  or  three  feet,  and 

^    ^^  to  return  in  little  breakers,  precisely  analogous  to  those  consequent 

^^    ^IN  earthquake.''     He  also  adds,  that  "  the  earthquake- wave  occurs 

j^*,^^^^    time  after  the  shock,  the  water  at  first  retiring  both  from  the 

j^  ^^^s  of  the  mainland  and  of  outlying  islands,  and  then  returning  in 

1^^  ^^tainous  breakers.     Their  size  is  modified  by  the  form  of  the  neigh- 

^U^g  coast ;  for  it  is  ascertained  in  South  America,  that  places  situa- 

»  Michell,  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  IL  p.  614. 
f  Quarterly  Kovicw,  No.  Izxxvl  p.  469. 
.^2 
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ted  at  the  bead  of  shoaling  bays  have  suffered  most,  whereas  towns 
Valparaiso,  seated  close  on  the  border  of  a  profound  ocean,  have  m 
been  inundated,  though  severely  shaken  by  earthquakes."* 

More  recently  (February,  1846),  Mr.  Mallet,  in  his  memoir  al 
cited  (p.  475),  has  endeavored  to  bring  to  bear  on  this  difficult  sal 
the  more  advanced  knowledge  obtained  of  late  years  respecting  the 
theory  of  waves.  He  conceives  that  when  the  origin  of  the  shock  is 
neath  the  deep  ocean,  one  wave  is  propagated  through  the  land, 
another  moving  with  inferior  velocity  is  formed  on  the  surface  of 
ocean.  This  last  rolls  in  upon  the  land  long  after  the  earth-wave 
arrived  and  spent  itself.  However  irreconcilable  it  may  be  to  Ofur  c 
mon  notions  of  solid  bodies,  to  imagme  them  capable  of  tnmsmitl 
with  such  extreme  velocity,  motions  analogous  to  tidal  waves,  it  ae 
nevertheless  certain  that  such  imdulations  are  produced,  and  it  is  i 
posed  that  when  the  shock  passes  a  given  point,  each  particle  of  the  i 
earth  describes  an  ellipse  in  space.  The  facility  with  which  all  the 
tides  of  a  solid  mass  can  be  made  to  vibrate  may  be  illustrated. 
Gay  Lussac,  by  many  familiar  examples.  If  we  apply  the  ear  to 
end  of  a  long  wooden  beam,  and  listen  attentively  when  the  other 
is  struck  by  a  pin's  head,  we  hear  the  shock  distinctly ;  which  ah 
that  every  fibre  throughout  the  whole  length  has  been  made  to  vibi 
The  rattling  of  carriages  on  the  pavement  shakes  the  largest  e^fi) 
and  in  the  quarries  underneath  some  quarters  in  Paris,  it  is  foimd 
the  movement  is  communicated  through  a  considerable  thicknes 
rock.f 

The  great  sea- wave  originating  directly  over  the  centre  of  disturb 
IS  propagated,  as  Micbell  correctly  stated,  in  every  direction,  like 
circle  upon  a  pond  when  a  pebble  is  dropped  into  it,  the  different  i 
at  which  it  moves  depending  (as  he  also  suggested)  on  variations  in 
depth  of  the  water.  This  wave  of  the  sea,  says  Mp.  Mallet,  is  raised 
the  impulse  of  the  shock  immediately  below  it,  which  in  great  ear 
quakes  lifts  up  the  ground  two  or  three  feet  perpendicularly.  1 
velocity  of  the  shock,  or  earth- wave,  is  greater  because  it  "  depends  u| 
a  function  of  the  elasticity  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  whereas  the  veloc 
of  the  sea- wave  depends  upon  a  function  of  the  depth  of  the  sea." 

"  Although  the  shock  in  its  passage  under  the  deep  ocean  gives 
trace  of  its  progress,  it  no  sooner  gets  into  soundings  or  shallow  wa 
than  it  gives  rise  to  another  and  smaller  wave  of  the  sea.  It  carries 
it  were,  upon  its  back,  this  lesser  aqueous  undulation ;  a  long  narrow  ri 
of  water  which  corresponds  in  form  and  velocity  to  itself,  being  pus 
up  by  the  partial  elevation  of  the  bottom.  It  is  this  small  wave,  ca 
technically  the  '  forced  sea- wave,'  which  communicates  the  earthqu 
shock  to  ships  at  sea,  as  if  they  had  struck  upon  a  rock.  It  bn 
upon  a  coast  at  the  same  moment  that  the  shock  reaches  it,  and  so 

•  Darwin's  Travels  in  South  America,  <tc.,  1832  to  1836.  Voyage  of  H.! 
Beagle,  vol.  iii.  p.  877. 

t  Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.,  torn,  xxil  p.  428. 
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tim^»s  it  may  cause  an  apparent  slight  recession  from  the  shore,  followed 

^yy  1t;s  flowing  up  somewhat  higher  than  the  usual  tide  mark  :  this  will 

^P'pen  where  the  beach  is  very  sloping,  as  is  usual  where  the  sea  is 

ikluLllo^v'y  for  then  the  velocity  of  the  low  flat  earth-wave  is  such,  that  it 

«l\p9  as  it  were,  from  under  the  undulation  in  the  fluid  above.     It  does 

tihia  1^  the  moment  of  reaching  the  beach,  which  it  elevates  by  a  verti- 

^  lieight  equal  to  its  own,  and  as  instantly  lets  drop  again  to  its  former 

'*  While  the  shock  propagated  through  the  solid  earth  has  thus  trav- 

6ned  with  extra  rapidity  to  the  land,  the  great  sea-wave  has  been  fol- 

**^ng  at  a  slower  pace,  though  advancing  at  the  rate  of  several  miles 

"*  *  minute.     It  consists,  in  the  deep  ocean,  of  a  long  low  swell  of  enor- 

''^iia  volume,  having  an  equal  slope  before  and  behind,  and  that  so 

B^i^tle  that  it  might  pass  under  a  ship  without  being  noticed.     But  when 

^  i^e^ches  the  edge  of  soundings,  its  front  slope,  like  that  ci  a  tidal  wave 

•"*doT  umilar  circumstances,  becomes  short  and  steep,  while  its  rear 

■*<>p«  is  long  and  gentle.     If  there  be  water  of  some  depth  close  into 

■^wn:^,  this  great  wave  may  roll  in  long  after  the  shock,  and  do  little 

™««iage  i  but  if  the  shore  be  shelving,  there  will  bo  first  a  retreat  of  the 

'^•t^T,  and  then  the  wave  will  break  upon  the  beach  and  roll  in  far 

*pc>»^  the  land."* 

Tbe  various  opinions  which  have  been  offered  by  Michell  and  later 
^^tters,  respecting  the  remote  causes  of  earthquake  shocks  in  the  in- 
*®rtor  of  the  earth,  will  more  properly  bo  discussed  in  the  thirty-second 
®^*^I>ter. 

OAiVi,  1761. — On  the  24th  of  May,  1751,  the  ancient  town  of  Con- 
^^ption,  otherwise  called  Penco,  was  totally  destroyed  by'an  earthquake, 
•■^d.  the  sea  rolled  over  it.    (See  plan  of  the  bay,  ^g,  70,  p.  465.)     The 
•■^cient  port  was  rendered  entirely  useless,  and  the  inhabitants  built 
•■bother  town  about  *ten  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  in  order  to  be  beyond 
^^'^  I'cach  of  similar  inundations.     At  the  same  time,  a  colony  recently 
•^'ttled  on  the  sea-shore  of  Juan  Fernandez  was  almost  entirely  over- 
whelmed by  a  wave  which  broke  upon  the  shore. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  in  1835,  or  eighty-four  years  after 
^^  destruction  of  Penco,  the  same  coast  was  overwhelmed  by  a  similar 
™**^  from  the  sea  during  an  earthquake ;  and  it  is  also  known  that 
Twenty-one  years  before  (or  in  1780),  a  like  wave  rolled  over  these 
^**d  shores,  in  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  perished.  A  series  of 
J^>lar  catastrophes  has  also  been  tracked  back  as  far  as  the  year  1590,f 
^3^0nd  which  we  have  no  memorials  save  those  of  oral  tradition.  Molina, 
^Qo  Ijas  recorded  the  customs  and  legends  of  the  aborigines,  tells  us, 
2**^  tfie  Araucanian  Indians,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  country  between  the 
^^^es  and  the  Pacific,  including  the  part  now  called  Chili,  "  had  among 
^^"^  a  tradition  of  a  great  deluge,  in  which  only  a  few  persons  were 

.     Itfallet,  Proceed.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  1846. 
^J  «^ee  Father  Acosta's  work ;  and  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  OeoL  Soc.  FrocecdingB 
^•,*i*p.216. 
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saved,  wlio  took  refuge  upon  a  high  mountain  called  Thcgtbeg,  **t 
thundering,"  which  had  three  points.     Whenever  a  violent  eariliqa&^ 
occurs,  these  people  fly  for  safety  to  the  mountains,  assigning  as  a  r^ 
son,  that  they  are  fearful,  after  the  shock,  that  the  sea  will  again  ret^ 
and  deluge  the  world.* 

Notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  writers  in  his  day  to  refer  all  "^ 
ditionary  inundations  to  one  remote  period,  Molina  remarks  that  ^4 
flood  of  the  Araucanians  **  was  probably  very  different  from  thaS= 
Noah."     We  have,  indeed,  no  means  of  conjecturing  how  long  this  s^a 
tribe  had  flourished  in  Chili,  but  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  if  its 
perience  reached  back  even  for  three  or  four  centuries,  several  imcrs 
of  the  ocean  must  have  occurred  livithin  that  period.     But  the  men^B 
of  a  succession  of  physical  events,  similar  in  kind,  though  distinc^C 
time,  can  never  be  preserved  by  a  people  destitute  of  written 
Before  two  or  three  generations  have  passed  away  all  dates  are  i 
ten,  and  even  the  events  themselves,  unless  they  have  given  origii^M. 
some  customs,  or  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.     Oftentimes  the  L  ^a 
dents  of    many    different    earthquakes   and    floods*  become  bleo.  ^t 
together  in  the   same  narrative ;    and  in  such  cases  the  smgle 
tastrophe  is  described  in  terms  so  exaggerated,  or  is  so  disgoisedK. 
mythological  fictions,  as  to  be  utterly  valueless  to  the  antiquary  or    -p 
losopher. 

Proofs  of  elevation  of  twentf/'four  feet — During  a  late  survey  of  €y< 
ception  Bay,  Captain  Becchey  and  Sir  £.  Belcher  discovered  that  "i 
ancient  harbor,  which  formerly  admitted  all  large  merchant  fgjerr 
which  went  round  the  Cape,  is  now  occupied  by  a  reef  of  sandstc^^ 
certain  points  of  which  project  above  the  sea  at  low  water,  the  grttB-^" 
part  hoincr  very  shallow.  A  tract  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  wbe^ 
according  to  the  report  of  the  iniiabitants,  tlie  water  was  formerly  f(^ 
or  five  fjithoms  deep,  is  now  a  shoal ;  consisting,  as 'our  hydrographc^^ 
found,  of  hard  sandstone,  so  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  hare  be^^ 
formed  by  recent  deposits  of  the  river  Biohio,  an  arm  of  which  carri^ 
down  louse  niicac(jous  sand  into  the  same  bay. 

It  is  imj)ossible  at  this  distance  of  time  to  afHrm  that  the  bed  of  i)^ 
sea  was  iij)]ifted  at  once  to  the  heii^ht  of  twenty-four  feet,  during  t 
single  earthquake  of  1751,  because  other  movements  may  have  occuTr"*^ 
subsecjuentl y ;  but  it  is  said,  that  ever  since  the  shock  of  1751,  no  v^^ 
sels  have  been  able  to  approach  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  anci^^ 
port  of  Penco.     (See  Map,  p.  455.)     In  proof  of  the  former  elevat^ 
of  the  coast  near  Penco  our  surveyors  found  above  high-water  mark 
enormous  bed  of  shells  of  the  same  species  as  thovse  now  living  in  "^' 
bay,  filled  with  micaceous  sand  like  that  which  the  Biobio  now  conv^^ 
to  the  bay.     These  shells,  as  well  as  others,  which  cover  the  adjoint ' 
hills  of  mica-schist  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  have  lat-^ 
been  examined  by  experienced  conchologists  in  London,  and  identi^ 

*  Molina,  Hist,  of  ChiU,  voL  iL 
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t 

ynWM.    t^liose  taken  at  the  same  time  in  a  living  state  from  the  bay  and  its 
ttwg^'borhood.* 

TJlloa,  therefore,  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  statement  that,  at  various 
ViagVits    above  the  sea  between  Talcahuano  and  Conception,  "mines 
▼ere  found  of  various  sorts  of  shells  used  for  lime  of  the  very  same  kinds 
u  tho«e  found  in  the  adjoining  sea."     Among  them  he  mentions  the 
great  mussel  called  Choros,  and  two  others  which  he  describes.     Some 
cl  these,  he  says,  are  entire,  and  others  broken ;  they  occur  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  in  four,  six,  ten,  or  twelve  fathom  water,  where  they  ad- 
here to  a  sea-plant  called  Oochayuyo.     They  are  taken  in  dredges,  and 
have  no  resemblance  to  those  found  on  the  shore  or  in  shallow  water ; 
yet  beds  of  them  occur  at  various  heights  on  the  hills      "  I  was  the 
nwre  pleased  with  the  sight,"  he  adds,  "  as  it  appeared  lo  me  a  con- 
▼inwng  proof  of  the  universality  of  the  deluge,  although  I  am  not  igno- 
tint  that  some  have  attributed  their  position  to  other  causes."f     It  has, 
^H>wever,  been  ascertained  that  the  foundation  of  the  Castle  of  Pence 
*••  so  low  in  1835,  or  at  so  inconsiderable  an  elevation  above  the  high- 
^  spring  tides,  as  to  discountenance  the  idea  of  any  permanent  upheaval 
IB  modem  times,  on  the  site  of  that  ancient  port ;  but  no  exact  measure- 
B*ttit8  or  levellings  appear  ns  yet  to  have  been  made  to  determine  this 
P***^'*  which  is  the  more 'worthy  of  investigation,  because  it  may  throw 
*oaie  light  on  an  opinion  often  promulgated  of  late  years,  that  there 
*  •  tendency  in  the  Chilian  coast,  after  each  upheaval,  to  sink  gradually 
^'^  i^tum  towards  its  former  position. 

-'^^MJ,  1746. — ^Peru  was  visited,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1740,  by  a 

"^**iendous  earthquake.     In  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  two  hundred 

^^ks  were  experienced.     The  ocean  twice  retired  and  returned  impetu- 

Q^y  opon  the  land :  Lima  was  destroyed,  and  part  of  the  coast  near 

Pj^**o  was  converted  into  a  bay  :  four  other  harbors,  among  which  were 

•  ,^^lla  and  Guanape,  shared  the  same  fate.     There  were  twenty-three 

-.  P^   and  vessels,  great  and  small,  in  the  harbor  of  Callao,  of  which 

T^^^^en  were  sunk ;  and  the  other  four,  among  which  was  a  frigate 

T^ie^  St.  Fermin,  were  earned  by  the  force  of  the  waves  to  a  great  dis- 

"^^^  up  the  country,  and  left  on  dry  ground  at  a  considerable  height 

J~^^e  the.  sea.     The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  city  amounted  to  four 

*/|^Uaajid.     Two  hundred  only  escaped,  twenty-two  of  whom  were  saved 

//^  '^  small  fragment  of  the  fort  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  remained  as  the  only 

j^'^orial  of  the  town  after  this  dreadful  inundation.     Other  portions  oi 

•itc  were  completely  covered  with  heaps  of  sand  and  gravel. 

-^  volcano  in  Lucanas  burst  forth  the  same  night,  and  such  quanti- 

Jl^  ^f  water  descended  from  the  cone  that  the  whole  country  was  over- 

'•'^d ;  and  in  the  mountain  near  Pataz,  called  Conversiones  de  Caxa- 

^**^^illa,  three  other  volcanoes  burst  out,  and  frightful  torrents  of  water 

^Pt  down  their  sides.J 

^        Oaptain  Belcher  has  shown  me  these  shells,  and  the  collection  has  beer 
^•*^inea  by  Mr.  Broderip. 
^    XJllna's  Voyage  to  South  America,  vol.  ii.  hook  viil  ch.  vi 
X   ^liu).  Tol.  iu  Iniok  vii.  ch.  vii 
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There  are  several  records  of  prior  convulsions  in  Peru,  accompameA. 
similar  inroads  in  the  sea,  one  of  which  happened  fifty-nine  years  htWk 
(in  1661),  when  the  ocean,  according  to  Ulloa,  first  retired  and  then. 
turned  in  a  mountainous  wave,  overwhelming  Callao  and  its  envinoi 
with  the  miserable  inhabitants.*  This  same  wave,  according  to  Ll< 
Wafer,  carried  sliips  a  league  into  the  country,  and  drowned  man 
beast  for  fifty  leagues  along  the  shorc.f  Inundations  of  still  earlier  < 
are  carefully  recorded  by  Ulloa,  Wafer,  Acosta,  and  various  writers,  -^pv^^o 
describe  them  as  having  expended  their  chief  fury,  some  on  one  psrfe  <i£ 
the  coast  and  some  on  another. 

But  all  authentic  accounts  cease  when  w(-  ascend  t<   the  era  of     "Cili^ 
conquest  of  Peru  by  the  Spaniards.     The  ancient  Peruvians,  althovas'^ 
far  removed  from  barbarism,  were  without  written  annals,  and  tfaere£oz>o 
unable  to  preserve  a  distinct  recollection  of  a  long  series  of  nat^vaaral 
events.     They  had,  however,  according  to  Antonio  de  Herrera,  who»>    in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  investigated  their  ilnticg^'tai- 
ties,  a  tradition,  ''  that  many  years  before  the  reign  of  the  Incas,  a.fc    a 
time  when  the  country  was  very  populous,  there  happened  a  great  flo^^dl  ;  . 
the  sea  breaking  out  beyond  its  bounds,  so  that  the  land  was  cores  yx^d 
with  water  and  all  the  people  perished.     To  this  the  Ouacag,  iahabAt^ixig 
the  vale  of  Xausca,  and  the  natives  of  Chiquito,  in  the  province  ci  C^^^l- 
lao,  add  that  some  persons  remained  in  the  hollows  and  caves  of    "die 
highest  mountains,  who  again  peopled  the  land.     Others  of  the  nao'taxi- 
tain  people  affirm  that  aU  perished  in  the  deluge,  only  six  persons  beia^ 
saved  on  a  fioat,  from  whom  descended  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  t 
try."t 

On  the  mainland  near  Lima,  and  on  the  neighboring  island  of 
Lorenzo,  Mr.  Darwin  found  proofs  that  the  ancient  bed  of  the  sea  liaA 
been  raised  to  the  height  of  more  than  eighty  feet  above  water  withi** 
the  human  epoch,  strata  having  been  discovered  at  that  altitude,  ctwa— 
taining  pieces  of  cotton  thread  and  plaited  rush,  together  with  sea-weett 
and  marine  shell8.§  The  same  author  learnt  from  Mr.  Gill,  a  civ** 
engineer,  that  he  discovered  in  the  interior  near  Lima,  between  Ca»otm*" 
and  Huaraz,  the  dried-up  channel  of  a  large  river,  sometimes 
through  solid  rock,  which,  instead  of  continually  ascending  towards  *** 
source,  has,  in  one  place,  a  steep  downward  slope  in  that  direction,  ft>r 
ridge  or  line  of  hills  has  been  uplifted  directly  across  the  bed  of  *** 
stream,  which  is  now  arched.  By  these  changes  the  water  has  b^^ 
turned  into  some  other  course ;  and  a  district,  once  fertile,  and  still  ^^^ 
ered  witli  nuns,  and  bearing  ^he  marks  of  ancient  cultivation,  has 
converted  into  a  desert.]  ^^ 

Java,  1609. — On  the  6th  of  January,  1099,  a  terrible  earthqi*^^^ 
visited  Java,  and  no  less  than  208  considerable  shocks  were  recko**^^^ 

♦  Ulloa'a  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

t  Wafer,  cited  by  Sir  W.  Parish,  Geol.  Soc  Proceedings,  voL  iL  p.  81A.    - 

X  Hist,  of  America,  decad.  ill  book  zi.  ch.  l 

§  Darwin's  Journal,  p.  451.  |  Ibid.  p.  418. 
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Many^  liouses  in  Batavia  were  OTcrturned,  and^ho  flame  and  noise  of  a 
Tido&iiio  eruptioQ  were  seen  and  heard  in  that  city,  which  were  after- 
war<dB  found  to  proceed  from  Mount  Salek,*  a  volcano  six  days'  journey 
distant.  Next  morning  the  Batavian  river,  which  has  its  rise  from  that 
mountain,  became  very  high  and  muddy,  and  brought  down  abundance 
of  bushes  and  trees,  half  burnt.  The.channel  of  the  river  being  stopped 
ttp»  tlie  water  overflowed  the  country  round  the  gardens  about  the  town, 
^(l  some  of  the  streets,  so  that  fishes  lay  dead  in  them.     All  the  fish 

•  m  the  Mver,  except  the  carps,  were  killed  by  the  mud  and  turbid  water. 
^  ^S^esLi  number  of  drowned  buflaloes,  tigers,  rhinoceroses,  deer,  apes, 
■wl  otber  wild  beasts,  were  brought  down  by  the  current ;  and,  "  not- 
witlistnnduig,"  observes  one  of  the  writers,  **  that  a  crocodile  is  amphib- 
****«»  several  of  them  were  found  dead  among  the  rest."f 

It  is  stated  that  seven  hills  bounding  the  river  sank  down ;  by  which 

•  nc^erely  meant,  as  by  similar  expressions  in  the  description  of  the  Cala- 

"^^^^    earthquakes,  seven  great  landslips.     These  hills,  descending  some 

^^xx  one  side  of  the  valley  and  some  from  the  other,  filled  the  channel, 

iikI  the  waters  then  finding  their  w(|jr  under  the  mass,  flowed  out  thick 

""^    iriuddy.     The  Tangaran  river  was  also  dammed  up  by  nine  hills, 

*^    to.  its  channel  were  large  quantities  of  drift  trees.     Seven  of  its 

"****t^ries  also  are  said  to  have  been  "  covered  up  with  earth."     A  high 

7**^^   of  forest  land,  between  the  two  great  rivers  before  mentioned,  is 

~®*^^fced  as  having  been  changed  into  an  open  country,  destitute  of 

7^^*    the  surface  being  spread  over  with  fine  red  clay.     This  part  of 

7~   ^o count  may,  perhaps,  merely  refer  to  the  sliding  down  of  woody 

"t!^^^^^    into  the  valleysC,  as  happened  to  so  many  extensive  vineyards  and 

jj^^*  grounds  in  Calabria,  in  1783.     The  close  packing  of  large  trees  in 

^^    "^^tavian  river  is  represented  as  very  remarkable,  and  it  attests  in  a 
j^**^iHg  manner  the  destruction  of  soil  bordering  the  valleys  which  had 
^!^    caused  by  floods  and  landslips.J 

^«eito,  1698. — ^In  Quito,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1698,  during  an  earth- 
?j  J  ^^:«  a  great  part  of  the  crater  and  summit  of  the  volcano  Carguaii-azo 
xi         ^'^^  and  a  stream  of  water  and  mud  issued  from  the  broken  sides  of 

^^*<^7y,  1693. — Shocks  of  earthquakes  spread  over  all  Sicily  in  1693, 
1^^  ^r^n  the  11th  of  January  the  city  of  Catania  and  forty -nine  other 
j^^^*^^^  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  about  one  hundred  thousand 
j^  l^le  killed.  The  bottom  of  the  sea,  says  Vicentino  Bonajutus,  sank 
j^^^^*^  considerably,  both  in  ports,  inclosed  bays,  and  open  parts  of  the 


^^^^^^»  and  water  bubbled  up  along  the  shores.  Numerous  long  fissures 
ijj^^^^'Xrious  breadths  were  caused,  which  threw  out  sulphurous  water ; 
^  ^r^ne  of  them,  in  the  plain  of  Catania  (the  deita  of  the  Simeto),  at 

g^         ^iistance  of  four  miles  from  the  sea,  sent  forth  water  as  salt  as  the 
The  stone  buildings  of  a  street  in  the  city  of  Noto,  for  the  length 

"^•^  Misspelt  "  Sales"  in  Hooke's  Account 

jh  Hooters  Posthumous  Works,  p.  437.     1706.  \  PhiL  Trans.  1700. 

^  Humboldt,  Atl  Pit.  p.  106. 
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of  half  a  mile,  sank  into  the  ground,  and  remained  bangmg  a 
In  another  street,  an  opening  hirge  enough  to  fiwallow  a  man 
appearwT.* 

Mohccfts,  1S93. — The  Email  Isle  of  Sorea,  which  consi 
great  volcano,  wiua  in  eruption  in  the  year  1093.  Different  f 
cone  fdl,  ooe  after  the  other,  intp  a  deep  crater,  until  aJmot 
apace  of  the  island  was  conrerted  into  a  fierj^  lake.  Most  of 
jtants  fled  to  Banda ;  hut  great  pieces  of  the  monntab  cc 
fall  down,  eo  that  the  lake  of  lava  became  wider ;  and  finally 
population  was  compelled  to  emigrate.  It  is  stated  that,  in 
as  the  burniag  lake  increased  in  size,  the  earthquakes  we 
hement.f 

Jamaica,  1692. — In  the  year  1602,  the  island  of  Jamaica 
by  a  violent  earthquake  i  the  ground  swelled  and  heaved  111 
©ea»  and  was  traversed  by  numerous  cracks,  two  or  three  1 
which  were  often  seen  at  a  time,  opening  and  then  closi 
again.  Many  people  were  swallowed  up  in  tliese  rents ;  som 
caught  by  the  nuddle,  and  squeeze4  to  death ;  the  beads  of  i 
appeared  above  ground ;  and  some  were  first  engulfed,  and 
up  again  with  great  quantities  of  water.  Such  was  tha  d 
that  even  in  Port  Royal*  then  the  capital,  where  more  houj& 
to  have  been  left  standing  than  in  the  whole  island  besides, ! 
ters  of  the  buildings,  together  with  the  ground  they  stood  on, 
with  their  inhabitants  entirely  under  water. 

Submirucc  in  the  harbor. — The  lar^e  storehouses  on  the  1 
subsided,  so  as  to  be  twenty-four,  thirty-six,  and*  forty-eight 
water ;  yet  many  of  them  appear  to  have  remained  standin 
stated  that,  after  the  earthquake,  the  mast-heads  of  sev 
wrecked  in  the  harbor,  together  with  the  chimney-tops  of  he 
just  seen  projecting  above  the  waves.  A  tract  of  land  round 
about  a  thousand  acres  in  extent,  sank  down  in  less  than  oi 
during  the  first  shock,  and  the  sea  immediately  rolled  in. 
frigate,  which  was  repairing  in  the  wharf,  was  driven  oyer  1 
many  buildings,  and  then  thrown  upon  one  of  the  roofs»  thro 
it  broke.  The  breadth  of  one  of  the  streets  is  said  to  have  be< 
by  the  earthquake. 

According  to  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  the  part  of  Port  Royal 
as  having  sunk  was  built  upon  newly  formed  land,  consistin 
in  which  piles  had  been  driven ;  and  the  settlement  of  this  1 
charged  with  the  weight  of  heavy  houses,  may,  he  suggests, ', 
rise  to  the  subsidence  alluded  to.| 

There  have  undoubtedly  been  instances  in  Calabria  and 
of  slides  of  land  on  which  the  houses  have  still  remained  stan 
it  is  possible  that  such  may  have  been  the  case  at  Port  R( 

»  PhiL  Trans.  1693-4.  f  P^*^  Trans.  16* 

X  Manual  of  OeoL  p.  1S8,  second  edition. 
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iM^  at  least  of  submergence  is  unquestionable,  for  I  was  informed  by 
the  late  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Hamilton  that  he  frequently  saw  the  sub- 
meiged  houses  of  Port  Royal  in  the  year  1780,  in  that  part  of  the  har 
lx>r  which  lies  between  the  town  and  the  usual  anchorage  of  men-of> 
ynar,  Bryan  Edwards  also  says,  in  his  history  of  the  West  Indies,  that 
in  1Y08  the  ruins  were  visible  in  clear  weather  from  the  boats  which 
Buled  over  them.^  Lastly,  Lieutenant  B.  Jeffery,  R.  N.,  tells  me'that, 
"beiiig  engaged  in  a  survey  between  the  years  1824  and  1835,  he-re* 
peatedly  visited  the  site  in  question,  where  the  depth  of  the  water  is 
iroiii  four  to  six  fathoms,  and  whenever  there  was  but  little  wind  per- 
coved  distinct  traces  of  houses.  He  saw  these  more  clearly  when  he 
used  the  instrument  called  the  "  diver's  eye,"  which  is  let  down  below 
the  ripple  of  the  wave.f 

At  several  thousand  places  in  Jamdca  the  earth  is  related  to  have 
Qfesned.  On  the  north  of  the  island  several  plantations,  with  their  in- 
habitants, were  swallowed  up,  and  a  lake  appeared  in  their  place,  cover- 
ing above  a  thousand  acres,  which  afterwards  dried  up,  leaving  nothmg 
but  sand  and  gravel,  without  the  least  sign  that  there  had  ever  been  a 
home  or  a  tree  there.  Several  tenements  at  Yallows  were  buried  under 
land-slips  ;  and  one  plantation  was  removed  half  a  mile  from  its  place, 
the  crops  continuing  to  grow  upon  it  iminjured.  Between  Spanish  Town 
and  Sixteen-mile  Walk,  the  high  and  perpendicular  clifi^  bounding  the 
mer  fell  in,  stopped  the  passage  of  the  river  and  flooded  the  latter  place 
for  mne  days,  so  that  the  people  "  concluded  it  had  been  sunk  as  Port 
Royal  was."  But  the  flood  at  length  subsided,  for  the  river  had  found 
some  new  passage  at  a  great  distance. 

Mountains  shattered. — The  Blue  and  other  of  the  highest  mountains 
are  declared  to  have  been  strangely  torn  and  rent.  They  appeared 
shattered  and  half-naked,  no  longer  aflbrding  a  fine  green  prospect,  as 
befcne,  but  stripped  of  their  woods  and  natural  verdure.  The  rivers  on 
these  mountains  first  ceased  to  flow  for  about  twenty- four  hours,  and 
then  brought  down  into  the  sea,  at  Port  Royal  and  other  places,  several 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  timber,  which  looked  like  floating  islands  on 
the  ocean.  The  trees  were  in  general  barked,  most  of  their  branches 
having  been  torn  off  in  the  descent.  It  is  particularly  remarked  in  this, 
as  in  the  narratives  of  so  many  earthquakes,  that  fish  were  taken  in  great 
numbers  on  the  coast  during  the  shocks.  The  correspondents  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  who  collected  with  care  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses  of 
the  catastrophe,  refer  constantly  to  subsidences,  and  some  supposed  the 
whole  of  Jamuca  to  have  sunk  down.^ 

ReJUetions  on  the  amount  of  change  in  the  last  one  hundred  and  sixty 
fears. — I  have  now  only  enumerated  some  few  of  the  earthquakes  of  the 
hst  160  years,  respecting  which  facts  illustrative  of  geological  inquiries 
are  on  record.     Even  if  my  limits  permitted,  it  would  be  an  unprofit« 

♦  Vol  I  p.  285,  8vo  ed.  8  vols.  1801.        f  Letter  to  the  Author,  May,  188a 
X  FhiL  TraiM.  1694. 
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able  task  to  examine  all  the  obscure  and  ambiguous  nanratives  oC  nm. 
events  of  earlier  epochs ;  although,  if  the  places  were  now  examined 
geologists  well  practised  in  the  art  of  interpretmg  the  monnmeni^ 
physical  changes,  many  events  which  have  happened  within  the  I 
ical  era  might  doubtless  be  still  determined  with  precision.  It 
not  be  imagined  that,  in  the  above  sketch  of  the  occurrences  of  a  i 
period,  I  have  given  an  account  of  all,  or  even  the  greater  part^  of 
mutations  which  the  earth  has  undergone  by  the  agency  of  subti 
nean  movements.  Thus,  for  example,  the  earthquake  of  Aleppo,  m 
present  centur}',  and  of  Syria,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  wra 
doubtless  have  afforded  numerous  phenomena,  pf  great  geological 
portance,  had  those  catastrophes  been  described  by  scientific  ob 
The  shocks  in  Syria  in  1769,  were  protracted  for  three  months,  1 
out  a  space  of  ten  thousand  square  leagues :  an  area  compared  to  i 
that  of  the  Calabrian  earthquake  in  1783  was  inngnificant  Ac 
Saphat,  Balbeck,  Damascus,  Sidon,  Tripoli,  and  many  other  places,  ^ 
almost  entirely  levelled  to  the  ground.^  Many  thousands  of  the  inb 
ants  perished  in  each  ;  and,  in  the  valley  of  Balbeck  alone,  20,000 1 
we  said  to  have  been  victims  to  the  convulsion.  In  the  absoic^^  of 
scientific  accounts,  it  would  be  as  irrelevant  to  our  present  puipos^s  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  such  calamities,  as  to  follow  Uie  trac  ^C^  of 
an  invading  army,  to  enumerate  the  cities  burnt  or  rased  to  the  grouBJa^, 
and  reckon  the  number  of  individuals  who  perished  by  famme  or  '^fclie 
sword. 

Deficiency  of  historical  records, — ^If  such;  then,  be  the  amount  of 
ascertained  changes  m  the  last  160  years,  notwithstanding  the  extrep.^B» 
deficiency  of  our  records  during  that  brief  period,  how  important  va"^^^ 
we  presume  the  physical  revolutions  to  have  been  in  the  course  of  thilr  "^y 
or  forty  centuries,  during  which  some  countries  habitually  convulsed  "^^^ 
earthquakes  have  been  peopled  by  civilized  nations !  Towns  engoBe^^^ 
during  one  earthquake  may,  by  repeated  shocks,  have  sunk  to 
depths  beneath  the  surface,  while  the  ruins  remain  as  imperishable  i 
the  hardest  rocks  in  which  they  are  inclosed.  Buildings  and  cities,  sub 
merged,  for  a  time,  beneath  seas  or  lakes,  and  covered  with  sedime 
deposits,  must,  in  some  places,  have  been  re-elevated  to  considerable 
heights  above  the  level  of  the  ocean«  The  signs  of  these  events  have, 
probably,  been  rendered  visible  by  subsequent  mutations,  as  by  the  «i- 
croachments  of  the  sea  upon  the  coast,  by  deep  excavations  made  by 
torrents  and  rivers,  by  the  opening  of  new  ravines,  and  chasms,  and  other 
effects  of  natural  agents,  so  active  in  districts  agitated  by  subterranean 
movements. 

If  it  be  asked  why,  if  such  wonderful  monuments  exist,  so  few  hate 
hitherto  been  brought  to  light,  we  reply — ^because  they  have  not  been 
seiarched  for.  In  order  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  memorials  of  Conner 
occurrences,  the  inquirer  must  know  what  he  may  reasonably  expect  to 
discover,  and  under  what  peculiar  local  circimistances.  He  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  action  and  effect  of  physical  causes,  in  order  to  reo- 
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tjgniie,  explain,  and  describe  correctly  the  phenomena  when  they  pre 
sent  themselves. 

The  best  known  of  the  great  volcanic  regions,  of  which  the  boundaries 
mrere  sketched  in  the  twenty-second  chapter,  is  that  which  mcludes 
Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa,-  and  Central  Asia ;  yet  nearly  the 
whole,  even*  of  this  region,  must  be  laid  down,  in  a  geological  map,  as 
**  Terra  Incognita.''  Even  Calabria  may  be  regarded  as  unexplored,  as 
also  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Barbary  States,  the  Ionian  Isles,  Asia  Minor, 
Cj^ms,  Syria,  and  the  countries  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas. 
"We  are,  in  truth,  beginning  to  obtain  some  msight  into  one  small  spot 
of  that  great  zone  of  volcanic  disturbance,  the  district  around  Na^Aes ;  a 
tract  by  no  means  remarkable  for  the  violence  of  the  earthquakes  which . 
have  convulsed  it. 

I^  in  this  part  of  Campania,  we  are  enabled  to  establish  thai  consider- 
able changes  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea  have  taken  place  since 
the  Christian  era,  it  is  all  that  we  could  have  expected ;  and  it  b  to  ie- 
cent  antiquarian  and  geological  research,  not  to  history,  that  we  are 
piincipally  indebted  for  the  information*  I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay 
l>cfore  the  reader  some  of  the  results  of  modem  investigations  in  the 
Bay  isi  Baice  and  the  adjoining  coast. 

PBOO^    OF   ELEVATION    AND   SUBSIDENCE   IN   THE   BAY    OF   BAUB. 

Ten^U  of  Jupiter  Serapis. — This  celebrated  monument  of  antiquity, 
A  representation  of  which  is  given  in  the  frontispiece,^  affords  in  itself 

Fig.  80. 


Ground  plan  of  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Balie,  in  the  envirans  0%,  Pozznoli. 

alone,  unequivocal  evidence  that  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea  has 
changed  twice  at  Puzzuoli  since  the  Christian  era  ;  and  each  movement, 

*  This  view  of  the  templo  (substituted  for  one  by  Ade  Jorio,  given  in  the  ear- 
lier editions)  has  been  reduced  from  part  of  a  beautiful  colored  drawing  taken  in 
18S6,  with  the  aid  of  Uic  camera  lucida,  by  Mr.  TAnson,  to  illustrate  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Babbaee  on  the  temple,  r^ad  March,  1884,  and  published  in  tho  Quart  Joura 
of  the  Geol.  I^oc  of  Lonaon,  vol.  iiL  1847. 
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both  of  elevation  and  subsidence,  has  exceeded  twenty  feet  Before 
examining  these  prgofs,  I  may  observe,  that  a  geological  examination  ol 
the  coast  of  Bais,  both  on  the  north  and  south  of  Puzzuoli,  establishes, 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  an  elevation,  at  no  remote  period,  of 
more  than  twenty  feet,  and,  at  one  point,  of  more  than  thirty  feet ;  and 
the  evidence  of  this  change  would  have  bf^fm  complete,  if  even  the  tem- 
ple had,  to  this  day,  remained  undiscovered. 

Coast  south  of  Puzzuoli. — If  we  coast  along  the  shore  from  Naples 
Co  Puzzuoli,  we  find,  on  approaching  the  latter  place,  that  the  lofty  and 
Dfccipitous  clififs  of  indurated  tuff,  resembling  that  of  which  Naples  is 
built,  #etire  slightly  from  the  sea ;  and  that  a  low  level  tract  of  fertile 
,  land,  of  a  very  different  aspect,  intervenes  between  the  present  sea-beach 
and  what  was  evidently  the  ancient  line  of  coast. 

The  inland  chff  may  be  seen  opposite  the  small  island  of  Nisida,  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  southeast  of  Puzzuoli  (see  Map,  fig.  40,  p.  861), 
where,  at  the  height  of  thirty -two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Mr. 
Babbage  observed  an  ancient  mark,  such  as  might  have  been  worn  by 
the  waves ;  and,  upon  farther  examination,  discovered  that,  along  that 
line,  the  face  of  the  perpendicular  rock,  consistmg  of  very  hard  tuff,  was 
covered  with  barnacles  {Balanus  sulcatus,  Lamk.),  and  drilled  by  boring 
'/^tacea.  Some  of  the  hollows  of  the  Hthodomi  contained  the  shells  ; 
^sr  67.  a     while  others  were  filled  with  the  valves  of 

a  species  of  A/ca.*  Nearer  to  Puzzuoli, 
th<i  inland  cilff  is  eighty  feet  high,  and  as 
porpendicaJp./  C;s  if  it  was  still  undermined 
by  thc^  w^res.  At  its  base,  a  new  deposit. 
conj'.tltutin^  the  fertile  tract  above  alluded 
to,  attains  a  height  of  about  twenty  feel 
above  the  sea  ;  and,  since  it  is  composed 
pf  regular  sedimentary  deposits,  containing 
marine  shells,  its  position  proves  that,  sub- 
sequently to  its  formation,  there  has  been  a 
change  of  more  than  twenty  feet  in  the 
rf;lative  level  of  land  and  sea. 

The  sea  encroaches  on  these  new  incoherent  strata  ;  and  as  the  soil  is 
valuable,  a  wall  has  been  built  for  its  protection  ;  but  when  I  visited  the 
spot  in  1828,  the  waves  bad  swept  away  part  of  this  rampart,  and  ex- 
posed to  view  a  regular  series  of  strata  of  tuff,  more  or  less  argillaceous,         ^ 
alternating  with  beds  of  pumice  and  lapilli,  and  containing  great  abun-     ^  ^ 
dance  of  marine  shells,  of  species  now  common  on  this  coast,  and  amongst  ^^  _^ 
them  Cardium  riisticum,  Ostrea  edulis,  Donax  trunculus,  Lamk.,  and^^ 
othei-s.     The  strata  vary  from  about  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  thick-  ^^^ 
ness,  and  one  of  them  contains  abundantly  remains  of  works  of  art,  tiles.^-^^, 
sfjuares  of  mosaic  pavement  of  different  colors,  and  small  sculptured  or  -:^^ 

*  Mr.  Babba^^e  examined  this  spot  in  company  with  Sir  Edmund  Head  in  Jan^^   ^^^ 
1828,  and  has  shown  me  numerous  specimens  of  the  shells  collected  there,  and  ii^mt 
the  Temple  of  Serapis. 


J,  AntiQuitles  on  hill  S.  E.  of  Tuzzuoll 
(see  ground  plan,  flj^.  Sfi). 

fc,  Ancient  cliff  now  Inland. 

tf,  Tcrraco  ccmpoAcd  of  recent  subma- 
rine deposit. 
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naments,  perfectly  uninjured.     Intermixed  with  these  I  collected  so 
teeth  of  the  pig  and  ox.     These  fragments  of  building  occur  befeir 
well  as  above  strata  containing  marine  shells.    Puszuoli  itself  si 
chiefly  on  a  promontory  of  the  older  tu&ceous  formation,  which  cuts 
the  new  deposit,  although  I  detected  a  small  patch  of  the  latter  in  a 
den  under  the  town. 

From  the  town  the  ruins  of  a  mole,  called  Caligula's  Bridge,  run 
into  the  sea  (see  fi^.  88,  p.  509).*  This  mole,  which  is  believed  to 
eighteen  centuries  old,  consists  of  a  number  of  piers  and  arches^  thirl 
of  which  are  now  standing,  and  two  others  appear  to  have  boen  o' 
thrown.  Mr.  Babbage  found,  on  the  sixth  pier,  perforaUuia  of  lit 
domi  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and,  near  the  torminatii 
the  mole  on  the  last  pier  but  one,  marks  of  the  same,  ten  feet  above 
level  of  the  sea,  together  with  great  numbers  of  balani  and  flustra. 
depth  of  the  sea,  at  a  very  small  distance  from  most  of  the  pi 
from  thirty  to  fifty  feet. 

Coast  north  of  Puzzuoli, — If  we  then  pass  to  the  north  of  Pi 
and  examine  the  coast  between  that  town  and  Monte  Nuovo,  we  fir 
repetition  of  analogous  phenomena.  The  sloping  sides  of  Monte  Bar! 
slant  down  within  a  short  distance  of  the  coast,  and  terminate  ii 
inland  cliff  of  moderate  elevation,  to  which  the  geologist  perceivi 

Fig.  80. 
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a,  RemaioB  of  Cicero's  villft,  N.  side  of  PozznoILt  &,  Anci«nt  cliff  now  111*8^  mif 

c>.  Terrace  (called  La  Starza)  composed  of  recent  sabmarine  deposits. 
d.  Temple  of  Serapia. 

once  that  the  sea  must,  at  some  former  period,  have  extended.  Befc'wneen 
this  cliff  and  the  sea  is  a  low  plain  or  terrace,  called  La  Starza  (r,  fi^-  &), 
corresponding  to  that  before  described  on  the  southeast  of  the  t4^'^wn  ; 
and  OS  the  sea  encroaches  rapidly,  fresh  sections  of  the  strata  may  rcyf  ^iljf 
be  obtained,  of  which  the  annexed  is  an  example. 

Section  on  the  shore  north  of  the  town  of  Puzzuoli : — 

S'fe-    la. 

1.  Vegetable  soil 10 

2.  Horizontal  beds  of  pumice  and  scoricB,  with  broken  fragments  of  un- 

rolled bricks,  bones  of  animals,  and  marine  shells  -        •        •       -     1         ^ 

3.  Beds  of  lapilli,  containing  abundance  of  marine  shells,  principally  Car- 

dium  rustieum^Donax  trunetdut^  Lam^  Otirea  edulii,  Triton  cutaetum, 
Lam^  and  Bttccinum  terratumy  Brocchi,  the  beds  varying  in  thickness 
from  one  to  eighteen  inches  >•---.•-  10         0 

4.  Argillaceous  tufl^  containing  bricks  and  fragments  of  buildings  not 

rounded  by  attrition     - 1         * 

*  This  riew  is  taken  from  Sjr  W.  Hamilton,  Campi  Fhlegrtei,  plate  26. 

f  This  spot  here  indicated  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff  is  tmit  from  which  Sm^^^' 
ton's  viev,  plate  26,  Oampt  Phlemsi  (reduced  in  fig.  88,  p.  609)  is  taken,  sn^  ^ 
which,  he  says,  Cicero's  villa,  called  the  Academia,  anciently  stood. 
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The  thickness  of  many  of  these  beds  varies  greatly  as  we  trace  them 
Mig  the  shore,  and  sometimes  the  whole  group  rises  to  a  greater  height 
uk  at  the  point  above  described.  The  suriiace  of  the  tract  which 
3jr  compose  appears  to  slope  gently  upwards  towards  the  base  of  the 
L  cliffs. 

NoWy  if  such  appearances  presented  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Eng- 
id»  m  geologist  might  endeavor  to  seek  an  explanation  in  some  local 
mge  in  the  set  of  the  tides  and  currents :  but  there  are  scarce  any 
es  m  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  to  suppose  the  sea  to  have  sunk  gen- 
illy  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  since  the  shores  of  Campania  were 
rered  with  sumptuous  buildings  is  an  hypothesis  obviously  untenable, 
e  observations,  indeed,  made  during  modem  surveys  on  the  moles 
1  oodions  (docks)  constructed  by  the  ancients  in  various  ports  of  the 
Miiterranean,  have  proved  that  there  has  been  no  sensible  variation  of 
el  in  that  sea  during  the  last  two  thousand  years.* 
rhus  we  arrive,  without  the  aid  of  the  celebrated  temple,  at  the  cou- 
noD»  that  the  recent  marine  deposit  at  Puzzuoli  was  upraised  in 
idem  times  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  not  only  this  change 
portion,  but  the  accumulation  of  the  modem  strata,  was  posterior  to 
i  destruction  of  many  edifices,  of  which  they  contain  the  imbedded 
oains.  If  we  next  examine  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  temple 
slf,  it  appears,  from  the  most  authentic  accounts,  that  the  three  pillars 
IT  standing  erect  continued,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
nest  buried  in  the  new  marine  strata  (c,  fig.  89).  The  upper  part  of 
ih  protruding  several  feet  above  the  surface  was  concealed  by  bushes, 
d  had  not  attracted,  until  the  year  1749,  the  notice  of  antiquaries; 
t^  when  the  soil  was  removed  in  1750,  they  were  sefen  to  form  part 
the  remains  of  a  splendid  edifice,  the  pavement  of  which  was  still 
eserved,  and  upon  it  lay  a  number  of  columns  of  African  breccia  and 
granite.  The  original  plan  of  the  building  could  be  traced  distinctly : 
W93  of  a  quadrangular  form,  seventy  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  roof 
d  been  supported  by  forty-six  noble  columns,  twenty-four  of  granite 
d  the  rest  of  marble.  The  large  court  was  surrounded  by  apart- 
3nt8,  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  bathing-rooms ;  for  a  thermal 
ring,  still  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  issues  just. behind  the  building, 
d  the  water  of  this  spring  appears  to  have  been  originally  conveyed 
'  a  marble  duct,  still  extant,  into  the  chambers,  and  then  across  the 
.vement  by  a  groove  an  inch  or  two  deep,  to  a  conduit  made  of  Roman 
ickwork,  by  which  it  gained  the  sea. 

Many  antiquaries  have  entered  into  elaborate  discusdons  as  to  the 
lity  to  which  this  edifice  was  consecrated.  It  is  admitted  that,  among 
her  images  found  in  excavating  the  ruins,  there  was  one  of  the  god 
srapis ;  and  at  Puzzuoli  a  marble  column  was  dug  up,  on  which  was 
.nred  an  ancient  inscription,  of  the  date  of  the  building  of  Rome  048 
r  B.  o.  105),  entitled  "  Lex  parieti  faciundo."    This  inscription,  written 

♦  On  the  authority  of  Captain  W.  H,  Smyth,  R.  N. 
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in  very  obscure  Latin,  sets  forth  a  contract,  between  the  municipafity^  jof 
the  town,  and  a  company  of  builders  who  undertook  to  keep  inTe|^».^ir 
certain  public  edifices,  the  Temple  of  Serapis  being  mentioned  \ 
the  rest,  and  described  as  being  near  or  towards  the  sea,  **  mare  von 
Sir  Edmund  Head,  after  studying,  in  1828,  the  topography  and  a=^K2ti- 
qiuties  of  this  district,  and  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Italian  writers  on  ^^lie 
subject,  informed  me,  that  at  Alexandria,  on  the  Nile,  the  chief  sea^S^  of 
the  worship  of  Serapis,  there  was  a  Serapeum  of  the  same  form  as  ^tftbis 
temple  at  Puzzuoli,  and  surrounded  in  like  manner  by  chamben^^  in 
which  the  devotees  were  accustomed  to  pass  the  night,  in  the  hopm^  ^ 
receiving  during  sleep  a  revelation  from  the  god,  as  to  the  nature  w  incl 
cure  of  their  diseases.  Hence  it  was  very  natural  that  the  priest^K-  of 
Serapis,  a  pantheistic  divinity,  who,  among  other  usurpations,  had  •^■•P' 
propriated  to  himself  the  attributes  of  Esculapius,  should  regard  't.lie 
hot  spring  as  a  suitable  appendage  to  the  temple,  although  the  orig-  S.Ksal 
Serapeum  of  Alexandria  could  boast  no  such  medicinal  waters.  Si[^  laor 
Carelli*  and  others,  in  objecting  to  these  views,  have  insisted  on  -tli« 
^  fact,  that  the  worship  of  Serapis,  which  we  know  prevailed  at  Rom^^3  in 
the  days  of  Catullus  (in  the  first  century  before  Christ),  was  prohibF  A^hI 
by  the  Roman  Senate,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  t^  mJtV 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  during  the  reigns  of  that  emperor's  snceesso'  -0" 
the  shrines  of  the  Egyptian  god  were  again  thronged  by  zealous  vot^^" 
ries ;  and  in  no  place  more  so  than  at  Puteoli  (now  Puzzuoli),  one  ^c:>* 
the  principal  marts  for  the  produce  of  Alexandria. 

Without  entering  farther  into  an  inquiry  which  is  not  strictly  ^solc::::^^^^^  '^ 
gical,  I  shall  designate  this  valuable  rchc  of  antiquity  by  its  generally 
received  name,  and  proceed  to  consider  the  memorials  of  phy 
changes  inscribed  on  the  three  standing  columns  in  most  legible  charac-^*^ — 
ters  by  the  hand  of  Nature.     (See  Frontispiece.)     These  pillars,  which 
have  been  carved  each  out  of  a  single  block  of  marble,  are  forty  feet 
three  inches  and  a  half  in  height.     A  horizontal  fissure  nearly  inter- 
sects one  of  the  columns ;   the  other  two  are  entire.     They  are  all 
slightly  out  of  the  perpendicular,  incUning  somewhat  to  the  southwest, 
that  is,  towards  the  sea.f     Their  surface  is  smooth  and  uninjured  to  the 
height  of  about  tweke  feet  above  their  pedestals.     Above  this  is  a  zone, 
about  nine  feet  in  height,  where  the  marble  has  been  pierced  by  a  spe- 
cies of  marine  perforating  bivalve — Litkodomus,  Cuv.J     The  holes  of 
these  animals  are  pear-shaped,  the  external  opening  being  minute,  and 
gradually  increasing  downwards.     At  the  bottom  of  the  cavities,  many 
shells  are  still  found,  notwithstanding  the  great  numbers  that  have  been 

*  Dissertazione  sulla  Sagra  Archittetura  dcgli  Antichl 

f  Thia  appears  from  the  moasurcment  of  Captain  Basil  Hall,  R.  N^  Phwee<I- 

iogs  of  Geol.  So<x,  No.  88,  p.  114 ;  seo  also  Patchwork,  by  the  same  nuihor,  rtl  vi 

p.  158.    The  fact  of  the  throe  standing  columns  having  been  each  formed  oat  o^ 
a  single  stone  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  James  Hall,  and  is  important,  a^»^ 
helping  to  explain  why  they  were  not  shaken  down. 

X  Modiola  lithophaaa.  Lam.    Mytilut  liihophagu9^  Lina 
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ut  by  visitors ;  in  many  the  valves  of  a  species  of  area,  dn  ani- 
ich  conceals  itself  in  small  hollows,  occur.  The  perforations  are 
iderable  in  depth  and  size,  that  they  manifest  a  long-continued 
of  the  lithodomi  in  the  columns,  for,  as  the  inhabitant  grows 
id  increases  in  size,  it  bores  a  larger  cavity,  to  correspond  with 
"eased  magnitude  of  its  shell.  We  must,  consequently,  infer  a 
Dtinued  immersion  of  the  pillars  in  sea- water,  at  a  time  when  the 
Murt  was  covered  up  and  protected  by  marine,  fresh-water,  and 

2  strata,  afterwards  to  be  described,  and  by  the  rubbish  of  build- 
he  highest  part,  at  the  same  time,  projecting  above  the  waters, 
Dg  consequently  weathered,  but  not  materially  injured.  (See  fig. 
514.) 

he  pavement  of  the  temple  lie  some  columns  of  marble,  which  are 
rforated  in  certain  parts ;  one,  for  example,  to  the  length  of  eight 
lile,  for  the.  length  of  four  feet,  it  is  uninjured.  Several  of  these 
columns  are  eaten  into,  not  only  on  the  exterior,  but  on  the  cross 
(,  and,  on  some  of  them,  other  marine  animals  (serpulae,  &c.)  have 
temselves.*  All  the  granite  pillars  are  untouched  by  lithodomi. 
itform  of  the  temple,  which  is  not  perfectly  even,  was,  when  I 
it  m  1828,  about  one  foot  below  high- water  mark  (for  there  are 
des  in  the  bay  of  Naples)  ;.and  the  sea,  which  was  only  one  hun- 
Bt  distant,  soaked  through  the  intervening  soil.  The  upper  part 
>erforations,  therefore,  were  at  least  twenty-three  feet  above  high- 
lark  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  columns  must  have  continued  for  a 
le  in  an  erect  position,  immersed  in  salt  water,  and  then  the  sub- 
portion  must  have  been  upraised  to  the  height  of  about  twenty- 
et  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

xcavations  tarried  on  in  1828,  below  the  marble  pavement  on 
he  columns  stand,  another  costly  pavement  of  mosaic  was  found, 
lepth  of  about  five  feet  below  the  upper  one  (a,  b,  fig.  90).  The 
;e  of  these  two  pavements,  at  different  levels,  clearly  implies  some 
ice  previously  to  the  building  of  the  more  modem  temple  which 
dered  it  necessar}'^  to  construct  the  new  floor  at  a  higher  level, 
lave  already  seen  (p.  512)  that  a  temple  of  Serapis  existed  long 
he  Christian  era.  The  change  of  level  just  mentioned  must  have 
lace  some  time  before  the  end  of  tlie  second  century,  for  inscrip- 
ve  been  found  in  the  temple,  from  which  we  learn  that  Septimius 
;  adorned  its  walls  with  precious  marbles,  between  the  years  194 
I  of  our  era,  and  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  displayed  the 
nificence  between  the  years  222  and  235.f  From  that  era  there 
tire  dearth  of  historical  information  for  a  period  of  more  than 
centuries,  except  the  significant  fact  that  Alaric  and  his  Goths 
F^uzzuoli  in  456,  and  that  Genseric  did  the  like  in  646,  a.  d.    Yet 

3  fortunately  a  series  of  natural  archives  self-registered  during  the 

oula  comiorttmiieatay  Linn.,  and  Vermiiia  triqttetraf  Lam.    These  speciesi 
18  the  lAthodomuSf  are  now  inliabitants  of  the  neighboring  sea. 
»lak,  Voy.  dans  la  Oampanie,  toni.  ii.  p.  r67. 
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dark  ages,  by  which  many  events  which  occurred  in  and  about  tliatem*^^^^^^^. 
pie  are  revealed  to  us.  These  natural  records  consist  partly  nf  rlrpnmtit,^  *  ^  J, 
which  envelop  the  pillars  below  the  zone  of  lithodomous  perforations,  mmI^^^qj 
partly  of  those  which  surround  the  outer  walls  of  the  temple.  Mr.^-^r^fr, 
Babbage,  after  a  minute  examination  of  these,  has  shown  (see  p.  507,  note]^^^^^] 
that  incrustations  on  the  walls  of  the  exterior  chambers  and  on  the  floor-^i^^or 
of  the  building  demonstrate  that  the  pavement  did  not  ^nk  down  sod^g^  y, 
denly,  but  was  depressed  by  a  gradual  movement  The  sea  first  entera^^^r-cd 
the  court  or  atnum  and  mingled  its  waters  partially  with  those  of  Jh^m-W^^-^ 
hot  spring.  From  this  brackish  medium  a  dark  calcareous  precipitate^ 
(c  c,  fig.  00)  was  thrown  down,  which  became,  in  the  course  of 


Fig.  9a 


Temple  of  Serapls  at  Its  peri&d  of  grestest  deprtidon. 

a  »,  Ancient  mosaic  pavement  0  ^  Freshwater  caleareona 

0  <*.  Dark  marine  Incrostation.  //^  Second  filling  npu 

d  a,  First  filling  up,  shower  of  ashes.  A,  Stadium. 

more  than  two  feet  thick,  including  some  serpulse  in  it.    The 
these  annelids  teaches  us  that  the  water  was  salt  or  brackish.    Afit^l 
period  the  temple  was  filled  up  with  an  irregular  mass  of  volcanic ' 
{dd,  fig.  90),  probably  derived  from  an  eruption  of  the  neighboc^S-  if 
crater  of  the  Solfatara,  to  the  height  of  from  five  to  nine  feet  above         tbe 
pavement.     Over  this  again  a  purely  freshwater  deposit  of  carbonataH^  of 
lime  (e  e,  fig.  90)  accumulated  with  an  uneven  bottom  since  it  jaeiamwm  Tify 
accommodated  itself  to  the  irregular  outline  of  the  upper  surface  of      tk 
volcanic  shower  before  thrown  down.     The  top  of  the  same  deposit  (i 
freshwater  limestone)  was  perfectly  even  and  flat,  bespeaking  an  vocStBt 
water  level.     It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Babbage  that  this  freshwater  l«b 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  fall  of  ashes  which  choked  up  the  chanKf 
previously  communicating  with  the  sea,  so  that  the  hot  spring  ihi9W 
down  calcareous  matter  in  the  atrium,  without  any  marine  intenniztnK 
To  the  freshwater  limestone  succeeded  another  irregular  mass  of  vdeiBK 
ashes  and  rubbish  (//,  fig.  90),  some  of  it  perhaps  washed  in  by  fbe 
waves  of  the  sea  during  a  storm,  its  surface  rising  to  ten  or  eleven  ftet 
above  the  pavement.     And  thus  we  arrive  at  the  period  of  greatat 
depression  expressed  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  when  the  lowwhilf 
of  the  pillars  were  enveloped  in  the  deposits  above  enumerated,  and  the 
uppermost  twenty  feet  were  exposed  in  the  atmosphere,  the  remaining 
or  middle  portion,  about  nine  feet  long,  being  for  years  immersed  in  silt 
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iter  and  drilled  by  perforating  bivalves.  After  this  period  othei  strata, 
nsisting  of  showers  of  volcanic  ashes  and  materials  washed  in  during 
>nn8,  covered  up  the  pillars  to  the  height  in  some  places  of  thirty-five 
2t  above  the  pavement.  The  exact  time  when  these  enveloping  masses 
sre  heaped  up^  and  how  much  of  them  were  formed  during  submer- 
nce«  and  how  much  after  the  re-elevation  of  the  temple,  cannot  be 
ide  out  with  certainty. 

The  period  of  deep  submergence  was  certainly  antecedent  to  the  close 
the  fifteenth  century.  Professor  James  Forbes*  has  reminded  us  of 
passage  in  an  old  Italian  writer  Loffredo,  who  says  that  in  1530,  or 
iy  years  before  he  wrote,  which  was  in  1580,  the  sea  washed  the  base 
the  hills  which  rise  from  the  flat  land  called  La  Starza,  as  represented 
^g.  90,  so  that,  to  quote  his  words,  "  a  person  might  then  have  fished 
km  the  site  of  those  ruins  which  are  now  called  the  stadium"  (A, 
.  00). 

But  we  know  from  other  evidence  that  the  upward  movement  had 
gun  before  1530,  for  the  Canonico  Andrea  di  Jorio  cites  two  authen- 
documents  in  illustration  of  this  point.  The  first,  dated  Oct.  1503, 
a  deed  written  in  Italian,  by  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  grant  to 
B  University  of  Puzzuoli  a  portion  of  land,  "  where  the  sea  is  drying 
i"  (che  va  seccando  el  mare) ;  the  second,  a  document  in  Latin,  dated 
&y  2d»  1511,  or  nearly  eight  years  after,  by  which  Ferdinand  grants 
the  city  a  certain  territory  around  Puzzuoli,  where  the  ground  is  dried 
»  from  the  sea  (dcsiccatum).f 

The  principal  elevation,  however,  of  the  low  tract  unquestionably  took 
ice  at  the  time  of  the  great  eruption  of  Monte  Nuovo  in  1538.  That 
ent  and  the  earthquakes  which  preceded  it  have  been  already  de- 
rihed  (p.  368) ;  and  we  have  seen  that  two  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  the 
nYuIsion,  Falconi  and  Giacomo  di  Toledo,  agree  in  declaring  that  the 
I  abandoned  a  considerable  tract  of  the  shore,  so  that  fish  were  taken 
'  the  inhabitants ;  and,  among  other  things,  Falconi  mentions  that  he 
w  two  springs  in  the  newly  discovered  ruins. 

The  flat  land,  when  first  upraised,  must  have  been  mote  extensive  than 
w,  for  the  sea  encroaches  somewhat  rapidly,  both  to  the  north  and 
ntheast  of  Puzzuoli.  The  coast  had,  when  I  examined  it  in  1828,  given 
ly  more  than  a  foot  in  a  twelvemonth ;  and  I  was  assufed,  by  fisher- 
m  in  the  bay,  that  it  has  lost  ground  near  Puzzuoli,  to  the  extent  of 
irty  feet,  within  their  memory. 

It  is,  moreover,  very  probable  that  the  land  rose  to  a  greater  height 
first  before  it  ceased  to  move  upwards,  than  the  level  at  which  it  was 
served  to  stand  when  the  temple  was  rediscovered  in  1749,  for  we 
im  from  a  memoir  of  Niccolini,  published  in  1838,  that  since  the  be- 
ming  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  temple  of  Serapis  has  subsided 
>re  than  two  feet.  That  learned  architect  visited  the  rums  frequently, 
r  the  sake  of  making  drawings,  in  the  begmning  of  the  year  1807,  and 

*  Ed  Journ.  of  Science,  Dew  series,  Na  IL  p.  281. 
f  Sal  Tempio  di  Scrap,  ch.  yiil 
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was  in  the  habit  of  remaining  there  throughout  the  day,  y«t  nerer  8a^.^ai« 

the  pavement  overflowed  by  the  sea,  except  occasionally  when  the  touC^^^Mith 
wind  blew  violently.     On  his  return,  sixteen  years  after,  to  superiDteni 
some  excavations  ordered  by  the  king  of  Naples,  he  found  the  pavemeov  r 
covered  by  sea-water  twice  every  day  at  high  tide,  so  that  he 
obliged  to  place  there  a  line  of  stones  to  stand  upon.     This  induced  huf  j 
to  make  a  series  of  obser>'ations  from  Oct.  1822  to  July  1838,  by  whi^i 
means  he  ascertained  that  the  ground  had  been  and  was  sinking,  at  tlCj 
average  rate  of  about  seven  millimetres  a  year,  or  about  one  inch  in  for<=»7oar 
years;  so  that,  in  1838,  fish  were  caught  every  day  on  that  part  of  tF.A'      Um 
pavement  where,  in  1 807,  there  was  never  a  drop  of  water  in  iM'mm    ilm 
weather.* 

On  inquiring  still  more  recently  as  to  the  condition  of  the  temple  nm^mm  and 
the  continuance  of  the  sinking  of  the  ground,  I  learn  from  Sigugjg  SEgpor 
Scacchi  in  a  letter,  dated  June  1852,  that  the  downward  movement  facJT  •  hu 
ceased  for  several  years,  or  has  at  least  become  almost  inappTeGiabc^.^hle. 
During  an  examination  undertaken  by  him  at  my  request  in  the  samnrsKV  jcmier 
of  that  year  (1852),  he  observed  that  the  rising  tide  spread  first  over  tM-  -vtbe 
seaward  side  of  the  flat  surface  of  the  pedestals  of  each  column  (c€=>^^kx»i- 
firming  the  fact  previously  noticed  by  others,  that  they  are  oat  of  t^  the 
perpendicular) ;  and  he  also  remarked  that  the  water  gained  unequ 
on  the  base  of  each  pillar,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  they  hsBj 
neither  the  same  amount  of  inclination,  nor  lean  precisely  m  the 
direction. 

From  what  was  said  before  (p.  510),  we  saw  that  the  naarine  sh 
in  the  straUi  forming  the  plain  called  La  Starza,  considered  sepai  \iiM    Jt^w 
establish  the  fact  of  an  upheaval  of  the  ground  to  the  height  of  twc^    ^I'ltfy. 
three  feet  and  upwards.     The  temple  proves  much  more,  becan^^^  j^ 
could  not  have  been  built  originally  under  water,  ana  must  th 
first  have  sunk  down  twenty  feet  at  least  below  the  waves,  Ito  be  i 
wards  restored  to  its  original  position.     Yet  if  such  was  the  orde  -^r  cf 
events  we  ought  to  meet  with  other  independent  signs  of  a  like  s^lsW- 
dencc  round  the  margin  of  a  bay  once  so  studded  with  buildings  asi  the 
Bay  of  Baiie.     Accordingly  memorials  of  such  submergence  a»    aot 
wantinnr.     About  a  mile  northwest  of  the  temple  of  Serapis,  and  alM 
500  feet  from  the  shore,  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Neptune  and  otkn 
of  a  temple  of  the  Nymphs,  now  under  water.     The  columns  of  the 
former  editice  stand  erect  in  five  feet  water,  ^heir  upper  portions  jart 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  sea.     The  pedestals  are  doubtless  buried  m 
the  sand  or  mud  ;  so  that,  if  this  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  bay  slioaM 
hereafter  be  elevated,  the  exhumation  of  these  temples  might  take  jbnoc 
after  the  manner  of  that  of  Serapis.     Both  these  buildings  probaWypff* 
ticipated  in  the  movement  which  raised  the  Starza;  but  either  they  were 
deeper  under  water  than  the  temple  of  Serapis,  or  they  were  not  rtatei 

*  Tavola  Metrica  Chronologica,  «fec.  Napoli,  1838.  Mr.  Smith,  of  JoidiBSiU 
writing  in  1847,  estimated  the  rate  of  gubsidence,  at  that  period,  at  oii#tw** 
Dually.    Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soc  vol  iii  p.  237. 
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ip  again  to  so  great  a  height.  There  are  also  two  Roman  roads  under 
rater  in  the  bay,  one  reaching  from  Puzzuoli  to  the  Lucrine  Lake,  which 
nay  still  be  seen,  and  the  other  near  the  castle  of  Baise  (No.  8,  fig.  88, 
I.  500).  The  ancient  mole,  too,  of  Puzzuoli  (No.  4,  ibid.)  before  alluded 
o,  has  the  water  up  to  a  considerable  height  of  the  arches ;  whereas 
liieslak  justly  observes,  it  is  next  to  certain  that  the  piers  must  formerly 
lave  reached  the  surface  before  the  springing  of  the  arches  ;*  so  that, 
Ithough  the  phenomena  Jbefore  described  prove  that  this  mole  has  been 
tplifted  ten  feet  above  the  level  at  which  it  once  stood,  it  is  still  evident 
hat  it  has  not  yet  been  restored  to  its  original  position. 

A  modem  writer  also  reminds  us,  that  these  effects  are  not  so  local 
a  same  would  have  us  to  believe  ;  for  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay 
if  Naples,  on  the  Sorrentine  coast,  which,  as  well  as  Puzzuoli,  is  sub- 
set to  earthquakes,  a  road,  with  some  fragments  of  RomAn  buildings, 
I  covered  to  some  depth  by  the  sea.  In  the  island  of  Capri,  also, 
rhich  18  situated  some  way  out  at  sea,  in  the  opening  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  one  of  the  palaces  of  Tiberius  is  now  covered  with  water.f 

That  buildings  should  have  been  submerged,  and  afterwards  up- 
leaved,  without  being  entirely  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  will  appear 
lO  anomaly,  when  we  recollect  that,  in  the  year  1819,  when  the  delta 
if  the  Indus  sank  down,  the  houses  within  the  fort  of  Sindree  subsided 
leneath  the  waves  without  being  overthrown.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
{rear  1692,  the  buildings  round  the  harbor  of  Port  Royal,  in  Jamuca, 
iescended  suddenly  to  the  depth  of  between  thirty  and  fifty  feet  under 
he  sea  without  falling.  Even  on  small  portions  of  land  transported  to 
I  distance  of  a  mile  down  a  declivity,  tenements,  like  those  near  Mileto, 
n  Gakbria,  were  carried  entire.  At  Valparaiso  buildings  were  left 
standing  in  1822,  when  their  foundations,  together  with  a  long  tract  of 
iie  Chilian  coast,  were  permanently  upraised  to  the  height  of  several 
ieet.  It  itf  still  more  easy  to  conceive  that  an  edifice  may  escape  falling 
inring  the  upheaval  or  subsidence  of  land,  if  the  walls  are  supported 
m  the  exterior  and  interior  with  a  deposit  like  that  which  surrounded 
md  filled  to  the  height  of  ten  or  eleven  feet  the  temple  of  Serapis  all 
he  iaae  it  was  sinking,  and  which  enveloped  it  to  more  than  twice 
^t  height  when  it  was  rising  again  to  its  original  level. 

We  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion,  as  Mr.  Babbage  has  hinted^ 
'  that  the  action  of  heat  is  in  some  way  or  other  the  cause  of  the  phe- 
Bomeoa  of  the  change  of  level  of  the  temple.  Its  own  hot  spring,  its 
immediate  contiguity  to  the  Solfatara,  its  nearness  to  the  Monte  Nuovo, 
the  hot  spring  at  the  baths  of  Nero  (No.  6,  fig.  88),  on  the  opposite 
nde  of  the  Bay  of  Baiae  ;  the  boiling  springs  and  ancient  volcanoes  of 
[aehia  on  one  side  and  Vesuvius  on  the  other,  are  the  most  prominent 

*  Voy.  daiiB  la  Campanie,  tome  ii.  p.  1 62. 

f  Mr.  Forbes,  Physical  Notices  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Ed.  Journ.  of  Sci.,  Not 
IL,  new  series,  p.  280.  October,  1829.  When  I  visited  Puzzuoli,  and  arrived  at 
the  above  conclusions,  I  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Forbes^s  observations,  which  I  first 
ULW  on  my  return  to  England  the  year  following. 
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of  a  multitude  of  facts  which  point  to  that  codcIuuoil"*    And  w1 

we  reflect  on  the  dates  of  the  principal  oscillationB  ci  IeYel»  and 

volcanic  history  of  the  country  before  described  (chap.  23),  wo 

discover  a  connection  between  each  era  of  upheaval  and  a  local 

opment  of  volcanic  heat,  aj^d  again  between  each  era  of  depieflsioQ 

the  local  quiescence  or  dormant  condition  of  the  subterranean  ij 

causes.    Thus  for  example,  before  the  Christian  era,  when  so 

vents  were  in  frequent  eruption  in  Isclua,  anc^when  Avemus  and 

points  in  the  Phlegrsean  Fields  were  celebrated  for  their  volcanic 

and  character,  the  ground  on  which  the  temple  stood  was  several 

above  water.     Vesuvius  was  then  regarded  as  a  spent  volcano ; 

when,  after  the  Christian  era,  the  fires  of  that  mountain  were 

scarcely  a  single  outburst  was  ever  witnessed  in  Ischia,  or  around 

Bay  of  Baiae.   Then  the  temple  was  sinking.    Vesuvius,  at  a  subseqne:- 

period,  became  nearly  dormant  for  five  centuries  preceding  the 

outbreak  of  1631  (see  p.  374),  and  in  that  interval  the  8ol£Uaim  w 

in  eruption  a.  d.  1198,  Ischia  in  1302,  and  Monte  Nuovo  was  formed 

1638.     Then  the  foundations  on  which  the  temple  stood  were 

again.    Lastly,  Vesuvius  once  more  became  a  most  active  yent»  and  h. 

been  so  ever  since,  and  during  the  same  lapse  of  time  the  area  of 

temple,  so  far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  its  history,  has  been  Sttbodim         — 

These  phenomena  would  agree  well  with  the  hypothesis,  that  wh- 
the  subterranean  heat  is  on  the  increase,  and  when  lava  is  foraui- 
without  obtaining  an  easy  vent,  like  that  afforded  by  a  great  habit* 
chimney,  such  as  Vesuvius,  the  incumbent  surface  is  uplifted ;  but  n 
the  heated  rocks  below  are  cooling  and  contracting,  and  sheets  of 
are  slowly  consolidating  and  diminishing  in  volume,  then  the  incomfa 
land  subsides. 

Signor  Niccolini,  when  he  ascertained  in  1838  that  the  relative  le 
of  the  floor  of  the  temple  and  of  the  sea  were  slowly  chan^^  I 
year  to  year,  embraced  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  sea  which  was  i 
But  Signor  Capocci  successfully  controverted  this  view,  appealing  to 
many  appearances  which  attest  the  local  character  of  the  movementJV  of 
the  adjoining  country,  besides  the  historical  fact  that  in  1538,  ir"l:»-^o 
the  sea  retired  pennanently  200  yards  from  the  ancient  shore  at 
zuoli,  there  was  no  simultaneous  retreat  of  the  waters  from  Na] 
Castelamare,  and  Ischia.f 

permanence  of  the  ocean*s  level. — In  concluding  this  subject  I 
observe,  that  the  interminable  controversies  to  which  (^e  phenomena    ^ 
the  Bay  of  BaiaB  gave  rise,  have  sprung  from  an  extreme  reluctano^  ^^ 
admit  that  the  land,  rather  than  the  sea,  is  subject  alternately  to  irm 
and  fall.     Had  it  been  assumed  that  the  level  of  the  ocean  was  inrav*^ 
ble,  on  the  ground  that  no  fluctuations  have  as  yet  been  clearly  estab- 
lished, and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  continents  are  incooBtant   lo 

*  Quart  Journ.  Gool.  8o&  1847,  vol.  iii.  p  203. 
f  Nnove  Ricerche  sul  Temp,  di  Serap 
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1^  lerel,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  most  unequivocal  proofii 
igam  and  again,  from  the  time  of  Strabo  to  our  own  times,  the  appear- 
loea  of  the  temple  at  Puzzuoli  could  never  have  been  regardeid  as 
ligpnatical.  Even  if  contemporary  accounts  had  not  distinctly  attested 
le  npnusing  of  the  coast,  this  explanation  should  have  been  proposed  in 
le  first  instance  as  the  most  natural,  instead  of  being  now  adopted 
iwilliogly  when  all  others  have  failed. 

To  the  strong  prejudices  still  existing  in  regard  to  the  mobility  of  the 
jid,  we  may  attribute  the  rarity  of  such  discoveries  as  have  been  re- 
SBtly  brought  to  light  in  the  Bay  of  Bai»  and  the  Bay  of  Conception. 
L  falfle  theory,  it  is  well  known,  may  render  us  blind  to  facts  which  are 
ppoeed  to  our  prepossessions,  or  may  conceal  from  us  their  true  im- 
ort  when  we  behold  them.  But  it  is  ame  that  the  geologist  should,  in 
sine  degree,  overcome  those  first  and  natural  impressions,  which  induced 
ti6  poets  of  old  to  select  the  rock  as  the  emblem  of  firmness — ^the  sea 
B  the  image  of  inconstancy.  Our  modem  poet,  in  a  more  philosophical 
prity  saw  in  the  sea  **  The  image  of  eternity,"  and  has  finely  contrasted 
be  fleetii^  existence  of  the  successive  empires  which  have  flourished  and 
illen  on  the  borders  of  the  ocean  with  its  own  unchanged  stability. 


Their  decay 


Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts : — not  so  thou, 

UnchaD^able,  save  to  thy  wild  wave's  play : 

Time  writes  no  wriokle  on  thine  azure  brow ; 

Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

Childe  Hasold,  Canto  iv. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


ELEVATION   AND   SUBSIDENCE    OF   LAND   WITHOUT   EARTHQUAKES. 


I  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea  in  regions  not  volcanic — Opinion  of 
CSelsios  that  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  Northern  Ocean  were  smking — 
Oljectioiis  raised  to  his  opinion — Proofs  of  the  stability  of  the  sea  level  in  the 
Baltic — Plajfair*s  hypothesis  that  the  land  was  rising  in  Sweden — Opinion  of 
Voo  Buch — Marks  cut  on  the  rocks — Survey  of  these  in  1820 — Facility  of  de- 
tecting slight  alterations  of  level  on  coast  of  Sweden — Shores  of  the  ocean  also 
liaing — Area  upheaved — Shelly  deposits  of  Uddevalla — Of  Stockholm,  contain- 
ing foesil  shells  characteristic  of  the  Baltic — Subsidence  in  south  of  Sweden — 
Fiflhing-hut  buried  under  marine  strata — Upheaval  in  Sweden  not  always  in 
horizontal  planR — Sinking  of  land  in  Greenland — Bearing  of  these  facts  on 
geology. 

Wx  have  now  considered  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes 
ccording  to  the  division  of  the  subject  before  proposed  (p.  345),  and 
aye  next  to  turn  our  attention  to  those  slow  and  insensible  changes  in 
Ixe  relative  level  of  land  and  sea  whicb  take  place  in  countries  remote 
rem  volcanoes,  and  where  no  violent  earthquakes  have  occurred  within 
he  period  of  human  observation.    Early  in  the  last  century  the  Swedbh 
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naturalist,  Celsius,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  waters,  both  of  "^fcj^^c 
Baltic  and  Northern  Ocean,  were  gradually  subsiding.     From  niiii 
observations,  he  inferred  that  the  rate  of  depression  was  about 

Swedish  inches  in  a  century.*     In  support  of  this  position,  he  alk    

that  there  were  many  rocks  both  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and       -ftJie 
ocean  known  to  have  been  once  sunken  reefs,  and  dangerous  to  nav^S^^ 
tors,  but  which  were  in  his  time  above  water — ^that  the  waters  ci       -fclie 
Gulf  of  BotUnia  had  been  gradually  converted  into  land,  several  an^ti^csat' 
ports  having  been  changed  into  inland  cities,  small  islands  joined  U^     -ftlie 
continent,  and  old  fishing-grounds  deserted  as  being  too  shallow,  otr-    ^»* 
tirely  dried  up.     Celsius  also  maintained,  that  the  evidence  of  the  chg^nge 
rested  not  only  on  modem  observations,  but  on  the  'authority  cC      die 
ancient  geographers,  who  had  stated  that  Scandinavia  was  formed  "^y  ^b 
island.     This  island,  he  argued,  must  in  the  course  of  centuries,  h^    tit» 
gradual  retreat  of  the  sea,  have  become  connected  with  the  contii».'^3nl; 
an  event  which  he  supposed  to  have  happened  after  the  time  of  P"  "^iiiy* 
and  before  the  ninth  century  of  our  era. 

To  this  argument  it  was  objected  that  the  ancients  were  so  ignc^^^"*"* 
of  the  geography  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  Europe,  that  their-"—"  •** 
thority  was  erUitled  to  no  weight ;  and  that  their  representatioa  of  S— ^^  •<*^* 
dinavia  as  an  island,  might  with  more  propriety  be  adduced  to  pc^  ^^® 
the  scantiness  of  their  information,  than  to  confirm  so  bold  an  h3rii^^=3<^~ 
esLs.  It  was  also  remarked  that  if  the  land  which  connected  Sf^^cu- 
dinavia  with  the  main  continent  was  laid  dry  between  the  time  of  l^^BPfinj 
and  the  ninth  century,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  known  to  have  na 

above  the  sea  at  the  latter  period,  the  rate  of  depression  could  not  hire 
been  uniform,  as  was  pretended  ;  for  it  ought  to  have  fallen  much  ^aHDora 
rapidly  between  the  ninth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Many  of  the  proofs  relied  on  by  Celsius  and  his  followers  wer^**  bbt 
mediately  controverted  by  several  philosophers,  who  saw  clearly  i'9aBt  a 
fall  of  the  sea  in  any  one  region  could  not  take  place  without  a  g&'MJenl 
sinking  of  the  waters  over  the  whole  globe  :  they  denied  that  this  was 
the  fact,  or  that  the  depression  was  universal,  even  in  the  Baltic.  ^ 
proof  of  the  stability  of  the  level  of  that  sea,  they  appealed  to  the  P^^ 
tion  of  the  island  of  Saltholm,  not  far  from  Copenhagen.  This  islaoA  » 
so  low,  that  in  autumn  and  winter  it  is  permanently  overflowed ;  ai»^  * 
is  only  dry  in  summer,  when  it  serves  for  pasturing  cattle.  It  app^**^ 
from  the  documents  of  the  year  1280,  that  Saltholm  was  then  al«^  " 
the  same  state,  and  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  mean  height  of  the  ^^ 
insteadiof  having  been  about  twenty  feet  under  water,  as  it  ougb*^  ^ 
have  been,  according  to  the  computation  of  Celsius.  Several  towns,  3-*^ 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  as  Lubeck,  Wismar,  Rostock,  Qtralsund,  ^^ 
others,  after  six  and  even  eight  hundred  years,  are  as  little  elev^-^ 
above  the  sea  as  at  the  era  of  their  foundation,  being  now  close  to  ^°* 
water's  edge.     The  lowest  part  of  Dantzic  was  no  higher  than  the  i**^*" 

*  The  Swedish  measure  scarcely  differs  from  ours ;  the  foot  belog  divide*^  '"• 
twelve  inches,  and  being  less  than  ours  by  three-eighths  of  an  inch  oolj. 
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level  of  the  sea  in  the  year  1000 ;  and- after  eight  centuries  its  relative 
MfiitioQ  remains  exactly  the  same.* 

Several  of  the  examples  of  the  gain  of  land  and  shallowing  of  the  sea 
XMOted  out  by  Celsius,  and  afterwards  by  Linnaeus,  who  embraced  the 
ame  opinions,  were  ascribed  by  others  to  the  deposition  of  sediment  at 
)ointB  where  rivers  entered ;  and,  undoubtedly,  Celsius  had  not  suffi- 
iiently  distinguished  between  changes  due  to  these  causes  and  such  as 
vould-nrise  if  the  waters  of  the  ocean  itself  were  diminishing.  Many 
arge  rivers  des'cendmg  from  a  mountainous  country,  at  the  head  of  the 
i'ulf  of  Bothnia,  enter  the  sea  charged  with  sand,  raud,  and  pebbles ; 
md  it  was  said  that  in  these  places  the  low  land  had  advanced  rapidly, 
sspeeially  near  Torneo.  At  Pitco  also,  half  a  mile  had  been  gained  in 
brty-five  years  ;  at  Luleo,f  no  less  than  a  mile  in  twenty. eight  years ; 
acts  which  might  all  be  admitted  consistently  with  the  assumption  that 
he  level  of  the  Baltic  has  remained  unchanged,  like  that  of  the  Adriatic, 
luring  a  period  when  the  plains  of  the  Po  and  the  Adige  have  greatly 
extended  their  area. 

It  was  also  alleged  that  certain  insular  rocks,  once  entirely  covered 
irith  water,  had  at  length  protruded  themselves  above  the  waves,  and 
j^wn,  in  the  course  of  a  century  and  a  half,  to  be  eight  feet  high. 
rhe  following  attempt  was  made  to  explain  away  this  phenomenon  : — 
In  the  Baltic,  large  erratic  blocks,  as  well  as  sand  and  smaller  stones 
irhicb  lie  on  shoals,  are  liable  every  year  to  be  frozen  into  the  ice,  where 
the  sea  freezes  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet.  On  the  melting  of  the 
mow  in  spring,  when  the  sea  rises  about  half  a  fathom,  numerous  ice- 
islands  float  away,  bearing  up  these  rocky  fragments  so  as  to  convey 
them  to  a  distance ;  and  if  they  are  driven  by  the  waves  upon  shoals, 
they  may  convert  them  into  islands  by  depositing  the  blocks  ;  if  stranded 
ipon  low  islands,  they  may  considerably  augment  their  height. 

Browallius,  also,  and  some  other  Swedish  naturalists,  affirmed  that 
ome  islands  were  lower  than  formerly ;  and  that,  by  reference  to  this 
ind  of  evidence,  there  was  equally  good  reason  for  contending  that  the 
»vel  of  the  Baltic  was  gradually  rising.  They  also  added  another 
arious  proof  of  the  permanency  of  the  water  level,  at  some  points  at 
ast,  for  many  centuries.  On  the  Finland  coast  were  some  large  pines, 
rowing  close  to  the  water's  edge ;  these  were  cut  down,  and,  by 
wanting  the  concentric  rings  of  annual  growth,  as  seen  in  a  transverse 
iction  of  the  trunk,  it  was  demonstrated  that  they  had  stood  there  for 
vnr  hundred  years.  Now,  according  to  the  Celsian  hypothesis,  the 
iSL  had  sunk  about  fifteen  feet  during  that  period,  in  which  case  the 
ermination  and  early  growth  of  these  pines  must  have  been,  for  many 
»80ii8,  below  the  level  of  the  water.  In  like  manner  it  was  asserted, 
lai  the  lower  walls  of  many  ancient  castles,  such  as  those  of  Sender- 

*  For  a  full  account  of  the  CeUian  coDtroyersy,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to 
'on  Hofl^  Oeschichte,  <fe&  yoI.  i.  p.  439. 

f  Plteo^  Luleo,  and  Obo  are  spelt^  in  many  English^  maps,  Pitea,  Lulea,  Abo^ 
le  a  is  not  bounded  in  the  Swedish  diphthong  oo  or  a. 
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burg  and  Abo,  reached  then  to  the  water's  edge,  and  must,  tliei«»«*'^ 
according  to  the  theory  of  Celsius,  have  been  originally  constni^wfl 
below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  reply  to  this  last  argument,  Colonel  Hallstrom,  a  Swedish  ©"W* 
neer,  well  acquainted  with  the  Finland  coast,  assured  me,  that  the  !>•«• 
of  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Abo  is  now  ten  feet  above  the  wit0f'  ^ 
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liere  may  have  been  a  considerable  rise  of  the  land  at  that  point 
the  building  was  erected. 

tyfair,  in  his  "Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory/'  in  1802, 
ted  the  sufficiency  of  the  proofs  adduced  by  Celsius,  but  attributed 
hange  of  level  to  the  movement  of  the  land,  rather  than  to  a 
ution  of  the  waters.  He  observed,  "  that  in  order  to  depress  or 
;e  the  absolute  level  of  the  sea,  by  a  given  quantity,  in  any  one 
.  we  must  depress  or  elevate  it  by  the  same  quantity  over  the 
I  surface  of  the  earth ;  whereas  no  such  necessity  exists  with  re- 
to  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  land."*  The  hypothesis  of 
sing  of  the  land  he  adds,  **  agrees  well  with  the  Huttonian  theory, 
I  holds,  that  our  continents  are  subject  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  ex- 
re  forces  of  the  mineral  regions ;  that  by  these  forces  they  have  been 
Uy  raised  up,  and  are  sustained  by  them  in  their  present  situation.f . 
the  year  1807,  Yon  Buch,  after  returning  from  a  tour  in  Scan- 
ia, announced  his  conviction,  '*  that  the  whole  country,  from  Fred- 
hall  in  Norway  to  Abo  in  Finland,  and  perhaps  as  far  as  St. 
sburgh,  was  slowly  and  insensibly  rising."  He  also  suggested 
;  Sweden  may  rise  more  than  Norway,  and  the  northern  more  than 
mthem  part."J  He  was  led  to  these  conclusions  principally  by 
nation  obtained  from  the  inhabitants  and  pilots,  and  in  part  by  the 
rence  of  marine  shells  of  recent  species,  which  he  had  found  at 
d  points  on  the  coast  of  Norway  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  He 
lentions  the  marks  set  on  the  rocks.  Yon  Buch,  therefore,  has  the 
of  being  the  first  geologist  who,  after  a  personal  examination  of  the 
ice,  declared  in  favor  of  the  rise  of  land  in  Scandinavia. 
s  attention  excited  by  this  subject  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
ry,  induced  many  philosophers  in  Sweden  to  endeavor  to  deter- 
by  accurate  observations,  whether  the  standard  level  of  the  Baltic 
eally  subject  to  periodical  variations ;  and  under  their  direction, 
>r  grooves,  indicating  the  ordinary  level  of  the  water  on  a  calm 
X)gether  with  the  date  of  the  year,  were  chiselled  out  upon  the 
In  1820-21,  all  the  marks  made  before  those  years  were  ex- 
d  by  the  officers  of  the  pilotage  establishment  of  Sweden ;  and  in 
report  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm  they  declared,  that 
mparing  the  level  of  the  sea  at  the  time  of  their  observations  with 
indicated  by  the  ancient  marks,  they  found  that  the  Baltic  was 
relatively  to  the  land  in  certain  places,  but  the  amoimt  of  change 
^  equal  periods  of  time  had  not  been  everywhere  the  same.  Dur- 
ieir  survey,  they  cut  new  marks  for  the  guidance  of  future  Ob- 
's, several  of  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  fourteen 
after  (in  the  summer  of  1834),  and  in  that  interval  the  land  ap- 
d  to  me  to  have  risen  at  certain  places  north  of  Stockholm  four 
e  inches.  I  also  convinced  myself,  during  my  visit  to  Sweden, 
conversing  with  many  civil  engineers,  pilots,  and  fishermen,  and 

ect.  898.  t  Sect.  898.  %  Trand.  of  bis  Travels,  p.  887. 
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after  examining  some  of  the  ancient  marks,  that  the  evidence  formerlj  ^ 

adduced  in  favor  of  the  change  of  level,  both  on  the  coasts  of  Sweden  m 

and  Finland,  was  full  and  satisfactory.*    The  alteration  of  level  evi-  ^ 

dently  diminishes  as  we  proceed  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  Golf  of  IH 

Bothnia  towards  the  south,  being  very  slight  around  Stockholm.  Some  ^ 

writers  have  indeed  represented  the  rate  of  depression  of  the  waters  at  ^^ 

Stockholm  as  very  considerable,  because  certain  houses  in  that  city  "^g 

wkch  are  built  on  piles  have  sunk  down  within  the  memory  of  persons  ^ks 

stiL  living,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  perpendicular ;  and  this  in  ooose-  — ^ 

quence  of  the  tops  of  the  piles  giving  way  and  decaying,  owing  to  a  fall  MMl 

of  the  waters  which  has  exposed  them  to  be  alternately  wet  and  diy.  •^. 

The  houses  alluded  to  are  situated  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Maeler,  a  ^b  i 

large  lake,  the  outlet  of  which  joins  the  Baltic,  in  the  middle  oi  Stocsk-  — 2- 

holm.     This  lake  is  certainly  lower  than  formerly ;  but  the  principal  Msi 

cause  of  the  change  is  not  the  elevation  of  the  land,  but  the  removal  of  %<3{ 

two  old  bridges  built  on  piles,  which  formerly  obstructed  the  dischaige 
of  the  fresh  water  into  the  sea.  Another  cause  is  the  opening,  in  the 
year  1810,  of  a  new  canal  at  Sodertelje,  a  place  south  of  Stockholm,  by  ^^«V 

means  of  which  a  new  line  of  communication  was  formed  between  Lake  ^ze 

Maeler  and  the  Baltic.f 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  whether  the  mean  level  of  a  sea  like  the         ^»ja 
Baltic  can  ever  be  determined  so  exactly  as  to  permit  ns  to  appreciate 
a  variation  of  level,  amounting  only  to  one  or  two  feet.     In  reply,  I 
may  obser>^e,  that,  except  near  the  Cattegat,  there  are  no  tides  in  the 
Baltic  ;  and  it  is  only  when  particular  winds  have  prevailed  for  several 
days  in  succession,  or  at  certain  seasons  when  there  has  been  an  mi— 
usually  abundant  influx  of  river  water,  or  when  these  causes  have  com — .^:^^, 
bined,  that  this  sea  is  made  to  rise  two  or  three  feet  above  its  fitnndin^  Jm^ 
level.     The  fluctuations  due  to  these  causes  are  nearly  the  same  fronacx-^ygi 
year  to  year;  so  that  the  pilots  and  fishermen  believe  and  apparoitl^ ML-0^ 
with  reason,  that  they  can  mark  a  deviation,  even  of  a  few  inches,  f 
the  ordinary  or  mean  height  of  the  waters. 

There  are,  moreover,  peculiarities  in  the  configuration  of  the  1 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,  which  facilitate  in  jdl  remarkable  degree 
appreciation  of  slight  changes  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  ^ 
It  has  often  been  said,  that  there  are  two  coasts,  an  inner  and 
outer  one ;    the  inner  being  the  shore  of  the  main  land ;   the 
one,  a  fringe  of  countless  rocky  islands  of  all  dimensions,  called  tL"^"  tbe 
skar  (skair).     Boats  and  small  vessels  make  their  coasting  voyag^^  get 
within  this  sk'dr :  for  here  they  may  sail  in  smooth  water,  even  wl^=^Ben 
the  sea  without  is  strongly  agitated.     But  the  navigation  is  veiy  mf^^^mUi" 

*  In  tho  earlier  editions  I  expressed  many  doabta  as  to  the  validity  of 
proofs  of  a  gradual  rise  of  land  in  Sweden.    A  detailed  statement  of  the  o' 
tions  which  I  made  in  1834,  and  which  led  me  to  change  my  opinioD,  1 
found  in  the  Philosopliical  Transactions  for  1836,  part  L 

t  Seo  Professor  Johnston's  Paper,  Ed.  New  PhiL  Joum.  Na  2»,  July  16 
and  mj  remarks,  PhiL  Trans.  1835,  p.  12. 
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Mte,  and  the  pilot  must  possess  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  breadth 
ind  depth  of  every  narrow  channel,  and  the  position  of  innumerable 
lankea  rocks.  If  oh  such  a  coast  the  land  rises  one  or  two  feet  in  the 
ioarse  of  half  a  century,  the  minute  topography  of  the  skar  is  entirely 
iltered.  To  a  stranger,  indeed,  who  revisits  it  after  an  interval  of  many 
rears,  its  general  aspect  remains  the  same ;  but  the  inhabitant  find? 
hat  he  can  no  longer  penetrate  with  his  boat  through  channels  where 
le  formerly  passed,  and  he  can  tell  of  countless  other  changes  in  the 
i^ght  and  breadth  of  isolated  rocks,  now  exposed,  but  once  only  «een 
hroogh  the  clear  water. 

The  rocks  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  quartz  are  usually  very  hard  on 
his  coast,  slow  to  decompose,  and,  when  protected  from  the  breakers, 
enoaining  for  ages  unaltered  in  their  form.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  mark 
he  stages  of  their  progressive  emergence  by  the  aid  of  natural  and  arti- 
icial  marks  imprinted  on  them.  Besides  the  summits  of  fixed  rocks, 
here  are  numerous  erratic  blocks  of  vast  size  strewed  over  the  shoals 
nd  islands  in  the  skar,  which  have  been  probably  drifted  by  ice  in  the 
Qanner  before  suggested.*"  All  these  are  observed  to  have  increased 
n  height  and  dimension  with  the  last  half  century.  Some,  which  were 
ormerly  known  as  dangerous  sunken  rocks,  are  now  only  hidden  when 
he  water  is  highest.  On  their  first  appearance,  they  usually  present  a 
mooth,  bare,  rounded  protuberance,  a  few  feet  or  yards  in  diameter ; 
Lnd  a  single. sea-gull  often  appropriates  to  itself  this  resting-place,  re- 
orting  there  to  devour  its  prey.  Similar  points,  in  the  mean  time,  have 
rrown  to  long  reefs,  and  are  constantly  whitened  by  a  multitude  of  sea- 
owl  ;  while  others  have  been  changed  from  a  reef,  annually  submerged, 
o  a  amall  islet,  on  which  a  few  lichens,  a  fir-seedling,  and  a  few  blades 
>f  grass,  attest  that  the  shoal  has  at  length  been  fairly  changed  into  dry 
and.  Thousands  of  wooded  islands  around  show  the  great  alterations 
irbich  time  can  work.  In  the  course  of  centuries  also,  the  spaces  inter- 
reniog  between  the  existing  islands  may  be  laid  dry,  and  become  grassy 
plains  encircled  by  heights  well  clothed  with  lofty  firs.  This  last  step 
if  Uie  process,  by  which  long  fiords  and  narrow  channels,  once  separating 
Brooded  islands,  are  deserted  by  the  sea,  has  been  exemplified  within  the 
memory  of  living  witnesses  on  several  parts  of  the  coast. 

Had  the  apparent  fall  of  the  waters  been  observed  in  the  Baltic  only, 
we  might  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  phenomeooit  by  local  causes 
afifecting  that  sea  alone.  For  instance,  the  channel  by  which  the  Baltic 
discharges  its  surplus  waters  into  the  Atlantic,  might  be  supposed  to 
have  been  gradually  widened  and  deepened  by  the  waves  and  currents, 
in  which  case  a  fall  of  the  water  like  that  before  alluded  to  in  Lake 
Moeler,  might  have  occurred.  But  the  lowering  of  level  wcftild  in  that 
case  have  been  uniform  and  universal,  and  the  watei-s  could  not  have 
sunk  at  Torneo,  while  they  retained  their  former  level  at  Copenhagen. 
Such  an  explanation  is  also  untenable  on  other  grounds  ;  for  it  is  a  fact, 


*  See  p  522  ;  aUo  chap  15,  tupra. 
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as  Celsius  bug  ago  affirmed,  that  the  alteration  of  leTel  extends  to  the 
western  shores  of  Sweden,  bordering  the  ocean.  The  signs  of  elevation 
observed  between  TJddevallft  and  Gothcnbui^  are  as  well  established  as 
those  on  the  shores  of  the  Bothnlan  Gnlf.  Among  the  places  where 
they  may  be  studied,  are  the  mlands  of  Marstrand  and  Gulholmen,  the 
last-mentioned  locality  being  one  of  those  particularly  pointed  out  by 
Celsius. 

'  The  inhabitants  there  and  elsewhere  affirm,  that  the  mte  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  sea  (or  elevation  of  land)  varies  in  different  and  adjoining  dis- 
tricts, being  greatest  at  points  where  the  land  is  low*  But  in  this  they 
lire  deceived  ;  for  they  measure  the  amount  of  rise  by  the  area  gained  * 
which  is  most  considerable  where  the  land  descends  with  a  gentle  ^ope -, 
into  the  sea.  In  the  same  manner,  some  advocates  of  the  Ccli^an  the^ 
ory  formerly  appealed  to  the  increase  of  lands  near  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
not  sufficiently  adverting  to  the  fact,  that  if  the  hed  of  the  sea  is  n^ng,- 
tlic  chaoge  will  always  be  most  sensible  where  the  bottoni  has  beetf 
previously  rendered  shallow  ;  whereas,  at  a  distance  from  these  point* 
where  the  scarped  granitic  cliffs  plunge  at  once  into  deep  water,  n  much 
greater  amount  of  elevation  is  necessary  to  produce  an  equally  conspicu- 
ous change. 

As  to  the  area  in  northern  Europe  which  is  subject  to  ibU  alow  up- 
heaving movement,  we  have  not  as  yet  sufficient  data  for  eslimaitog  it' 
correctly.     It  seems  probable,  however,  that  it  reaches  from  Gothen* 
burg  to  Tomeo,  and  from  thence  to  tlie  North  Cape^  the  rate  of  eleva- 
tion increasing  always  as  wc   proceed  farther  northwards.     The  two 
extremities  of  this  line  are  more  than  a  thousand  geogmphicAl  miles    , 
distant  from  each  other  ;  and  as  both  terminate  ia  the  ocean,  we  know  -, 
not  how  much  farther  the  motion  may  be  prolonged  under  water,    Aa^ 
to  the  breadth  of  the  tract,  its  limits  are  equally  uncertain^  though  il»-^ 
evidently  extends  across  the  widest  parts  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  sna^ 
may  probably  stretch  far  into  the  interior,  both  of  Sweden  and  Finland^:] 
Now  if  the  elevation  continue,  n  larger  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
be  turned  into  land,  as  also  more  of  the  ocean  off  the  west  coast  of  8w( 
den  between  Gothenburg  and  Uddevalla  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  tf 
cliange  has  been  going  on  for  thousands  of  years  at  the  rate  of  seve^^^ 
feet  in  a  century,  large  tracts  of  what  is  now  land  must  have  been  scz^^ 
marine  at  periods  comparatively  modem.    It  is  .natural  therefore 
inquu-e  whether  there  are  any  signs  of  the  recent  sojourn  of  the  sea 
districts  now  inland  ?    The  answer  is  most  satisfactory. — Near  TJi^mm^ 
valla  and  the  neighboring  coastland,  we  find  upraised  deposits  of  sh^p^^ 
belon^ng  to  species  such  as  now  live  in  the  ocean ;  while  on  the  o'p^'j^ 
site  or  eastern  side  of  Sweden,  near  Stockholm,  Gefle,  and  other  plai^»« 
bordering  the  Bothnian  Gulf,  there  are  analogous  beds  containing  sImK^ 
of  species  characteristic  of  the  Baltic. 

Von  Buch  announced  in  1807,  that  he  had  discovered  in  Norway  au^— ' 
at  Uddevalla  in  Sweden,  beds  of  shells  of  existing  species,  at  considerablM^ 
heights  above  the  sea.    Suice  that  time,  other  naturalists  have  confimecE^ 
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18  observation ;  and,  according  to  Strom,  deposits  occur  at  an  elevation 
f  more  than  400  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  northern  part  of  Norway. 
[.  Alex.  Brongniart,  when  he  visited  Uddevalla,  ascertained  that  one  of 
le  principal  masses  of  shells,  that  of  Capellbacken,  is  raised  more  than 
00  feet  above  the  sea,  resting  on  rocks  of  gneiss,  all  the  species  being 
lentical  with  those  now  inhabiting  the  contiguous  ocean.  The  same 
utoralist  also  stated,  that  on  examining  with  care  the  surface  of  the 
neiflSy  immediately  above  the  ancient  shelly  deposit,  he  found  bama- 
les  {balani)  adhering  to  the  rocks,  showing  that  the  sea  had  remained 
lere  for  a  long  time.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  verify  this 
bservation  by  findmg  in  the  summer  of  1834,  at  Kured,  about  two 
liles  north  of  Uddevalla,  and  at  the  height  of  more  than  100  feet  above 
le  sea,  a  surface  of  gneiss  newly  lud  open  by  the  partial  removal  of.  a 
lass  of  shells  used  largely  in  the  district  for  making  lime  and  repairing 
le  roads.  So  firmly  did  these  barnacles  adhere  to  the  gneiss,  that  I 
roke  off  portions  of  the  rock  with  the  shells  attached.  The  face  of  the 
otNSB  was  also  incrusted  with  small  zoophytes  (Cellepora?  Lam.) ;  but 
ad  these  or  the  barnacles  been  exposed  in  the  atmosphere  ever  since  the 
[evation  of  the  rocks  above  the  sea,  they  would  doubtless  have  decom- 
osedrand  been  obliterated. 

The  town  of  Uddevalla  (see  Map,  p.  523)  stands  at  the  head  of  a 
arrow  creek  overhung  by  steep  and  barren  rocks  of  gneiss,  of  which 
11  the  adjacent  country  is  composed,  except  in  the  low  grounds  and 
oltoms  of  valleys,  where  strata  of  sand,  clay,  and  marl  frequently  bide 
be  fundamental  rocks.  To  these  newer  add  horizontal  deposits  the 
MsQ  shells  above  mentioned  belong,  and  similar  marine  remains  are 
ywad  at  various  heights  above  the  sea  on  the  opposite  island  of  Orust. 
"he  extreme  distance  from  the  sea  to  which  such  fossils  extend  is  as  yet 
nknown ;  but  they  have  been  already  found  at  Trollhattan  in  digging 
he^canal  there,  and  still  farther  inland  on  the  northern  borders  of  Lake 
7ener,  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  at  an  elevation  of  200  feet  near  Lake 
logVBrpen. 

To  pass  to  the  Baltic :  I  observed  near  its  shores  at  S5dertelje,  six- 
sen  miles  S.  W.  of  Stockholm,  strata  of  sand,  clay,  and  marl,  more  than 
00  feet  high,  and  containing  shells  of  species  now  inhabiting  the  Both- 
tan  Gulf.  These  consist  partly  of  marine  and  partly  of  freshwater  spe- 
ies ;  but  they  are  few  in  number,  the  brackishness  of  the  water  appear- 
ig  to  be  very  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  testacea.  The 
lost  abundant  species  are  the  common  cockle  and  the  common  mussel 
nd  periwinkle  of  our  shores  (Cardium  edule,  Mytilus  edulis,  and  Lit- 
urina  littorea),  together  with  a  small  tellina  {T.  Baltica)  and  a  few 
unute  univalves  allied  to  Paludina  ulva.  These  live  in  the  same 
rater  as  a  Lymneus,  a  Neritina  (N,  Jluviatilis),  and  some  other  fresh- 
rater  shells. 

But  the  marine  moUusks  of  the  Baltic  above  mentioned,  although  very 
lumerous  in  individuals,  are  dwarfish  in  size,  scarcely  ever  attaining  a 
hird  of  the  average  dimensions  which  they  acquire  in  the  salter  waters  of 
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the  ocean.  By  this  character  alone  a  geologist  would  generally  be  abl  f  ^=Dk 
to  recognize  an  assemblage  of  Baltic  fossils  as  distinguished  from  T 
derived  from  a  deposit  in  the  ocean.  The  absence  also  of  oysters,  1 
nacles,  whelks,  scallops,  limpets  (pstrea,  balanus,  buccinum,  peeten, 
tella),  and  many  other  forms  abounding  alike  in  the  sea  near  Udderall^X^ila, 
and  in  the  fossiliferous  deposits  of  modem  date  on  that  coast,  8uppl]C^».^^fitf 
an  additional  negative  character  of  the  greatest  value,  distingiushin.j 
assemblages  of  Baltic  from  those  of  oceanic  shells.  Now  the  strata  c 
taining  Baltic  shells  are  found  in  many  localities  near  Stockholm,  Up 
and  Gefle,  and  will  probably  be  discovered  everywhere  around  the  bor«i»^3or- 
ders  of  the  Bothnian  Gulf ;  for  I  have  seen  similar  remains  brought  fror«:>rxoni 
Finland,  in  marl  resembling  that  found  near  Stockholm.  Tlie  utmoic^  caoit 
distance  to  which  these  deposits  have  yet  been  traced  inland,  is  on  thjr«9-  the 
southern  shores  of  Lake  Maeler,  at  a  place  seventy  miles  from  the  sea^jEc-ssa.* 
Hence  it  appears  from  the  distinct  assemblage  of  fossil  shells  found  o  JB  on 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Sweden,  that  the  BiCltic  has  been  (^  m  for 
a  long  period  separated  as  now  from  the  ocean,  although  the  interveniix^fSDiog 
tract  of  land  was  once  much  narrower,  even  after  both  seas  had  becoDcv^^ioine 
inhabited  by  all  the  existing  species  of  tcstacea. 

As  no  accurate  observations  on  the  rise  of  the  Swedish  coast  r^fer       -xr  to 
periods  more  remote  than  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  present  tiiia  m  m  Joe, 
and  as  traditional  information,  and  that  derived  from  ancient  biuldin:.4r3r.iiigs 
on  the  coast,  do  not  enable  the  antiquary  to  trace  back  any  monumeor  ^aents 
of  change  for  more  than  five  or  six  centuries,  we  cannot  declare  whetltf^j^lher 
the  rate  of  the  upheaving  force  is  uniform  during  very  long  perioKi^  ^i)d8. 
In  those  districts  where  the  fossil  shells  are  found  at  the  height  oi  DL^csHiore 
than  200  feet  above  the  ocean,  as  at  Uddevalla,  Orust,  and  Lake  iU.aRo^ 
varpen,  the  present  rate  of  rise  seems  less  than  four  feet  in  a  centiL^P^^Diy. 
Even  at  that  rate  it  would  have  requu^d  five  thousand  years  to  lift:^^  t  np 
those  deposits.     But  as  the  movement  is  now  very  difierent  in  difftau   Jreot 
places,  it  may  also  have  varied  much  in  intensity  at  different  eras. 

We  have,  moreover,  yet  to  learn  not  only  whether  the  motion  y —  pro- 
ceeds always  at  the  same  rate,  but  also  whether  it  has  been  uniformly  -^7''! 
one  direction.  The  level  of  the  land  may  oscillate ;  and  for  centuries  tC  here 
may  be  a  depression,  and  afterwards  a  re-elevation,  of  the  same  dist^Mbkl 

Some  phenomena  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stockliolm  appear  to  me only 

explicable  on  tlie  supposition  of  the  alternate  rising  and  sinking  ot the 

ground  since  the  country  was  inhabited  by  man.     In  digging  a  (^=— anai 
in  1819,  at  Sodertelje,  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  soutli  of  StockboL  -«n,to 
unite  Lake  Maeler  with  the  Baltic,  marine  strata,  containing  fossil  t^^heUt 
of  Baltic  species,  were  passed  through.     At  a  depth-  of  about  sixt^    kei, 
they  came  down  upon  what  seems  to  have  been  a  buried  fishia^-ibo^ 
constructed  of  wood  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  which  soon  cmixaUleii/ 
away  on  exposure  to  the  air.     The  lowest  part,  however,  which  had.  stood 
on  a  level  with  the  sea,  was  in  a  more  peHect  state  of  preservation.     Oa 


^' 


*  See  a  paper  by  the  Author,  VhH  Trans.  1885,  part  L 
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le  floor  of  this  hut  was  a  rude  fireplace,  consisting  of  a  ring  of  stones, 
id  within  this  were  cinders  and  charred  wood.  On  the  outside  lay 
lo^^ha  of  the  fir,  cut  as  with  an  axe,  with  the  leaves  or  needles  still 
tached.  It  seems  very  difficult  to  explain  the  position  of  this  buried 
it,  without  imagining,  as  in  the  case  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  (see  p. 
)6),  first  a  subsidence  to  the  depth  of  more  than  sixty  feet,  then  a  re- 
ovation.  During  the  period'  of  submergence,  the  hut  must  have  be- 
ime  covered  over  with  gravel  and  shelly  marl,  under  which  not  only 
e  haty  but  several  vessels  also  were  found,  of  a  very  antique  form,  and 
ivhag  their  timbers  fastened  together  by  wooden  pegs  instead  of 
iln.* 

Whether  any  of  the  land  in  Norway  is  now  rising,  must  be  deter- 
ined  by  future  investigations.  Marine  fossil  shells,  of  recent  species, 
ive  been  collected  from  inland  places  near  Drontheim ;  but  Mr.  Ever- 
ts in  his  "  Travels  through  Norway,"  informs  us  that  the  small  island 

Munkholm,  which  is  an  insulated  rock  in  the  harbor  of  Drontheim, 
fords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  land  having  in  that  region  remained 
AtioDary  for  the  last  eight  centuries.  The  area  of  this  isle  does  not 
:ceed  that  of  a  small  village,  and  by  an  official  survey,  its  highest 
>int  has  been  determined  to  be  twenty-three  feet  above  the  mean  high- 
ater  mark,  that  is,  the  mean  between  neap  and  spring  tides.  Now,  a 
onastery  was  founded  there  by  Canute  the  Great,  a.  d.  1028,  and 
tirty-tbree  years  before  that  time  it  was  in  use  as  a  common  place  of 
ceeution.  According  to  the  assumed  average  rate  of  rise  in  Sweden 
.bout  forty  inches  in  a  century),  we  should  be  obliged  to  suppose  that 
lis  island  had  been  three  feet  eight  inches  below  high-water  mark  when 

was  originally  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  monastery. 

Professor  Keilhau  of  Chnstiania,  after  collecting  the  obser\'ations  of 
is  predecessors  respecting  former  changes  of  level  in  Norway,  and  com- 
ining  them  with  his  own,  has  made  the  fact  of  a  general  change  of  level 
I  a  modem  period,  that  is  to  say,  within  the  period  of  the  actual  testa- 
sous  fauna,  very  evident.  He  infers  that  the  whole  country  from  Cape 
indesnaes  to  Cape  North,  and  beyond  that  as  far  as  the  fortress  of 
'^ardhuus,  has  been  gradually  upraised,  and  on  the  southeast  coast  the 
Levation  has  amounted  to  more  than  GOO  feet.  The  marks  which  de- 
ote  the  ancient  coast-line  are  so  nearly  horizontal  that  the  deviation 
rom  horizontality,  although  the  measurements  have  been  made  at  a 
;reat  number  of  points,  is  too  small  to  be  appreciated. 

More  recently  (1844),  however,  it  appears  from  the  researches  of  M. 
>ravai8,  member  of  the  French  scientific  commission  of  the  North,  that 
a  the  Gulf  of  Alten  in  Finmark,  the  most  northerly  part  of  Norway, 

♦  See  my  paper  before  referred  to,  Phil.  Trans.  1885,  part  i.  p.  8,  9.  Attempts 
lave  been  since  made  to  explain  away  the  position  of  this  hut,  by  conjecturme 
hai  a  more  recent  trench  had  been  previously  dug  here,  which  hacl  become  tilled 
ip  in  time  by  sand  drifted  by  the  wind,  llie  engineers  who  superintended  the 
vorka  in  1819,  and  with  whom  I  conversed,  had  considered  every  hypothesis  of 
he  kindt  but  could  not  so  explain  the  facts. 

84 
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there  are  two  distinct  lines  of  upraised  ancient  sea-coast,  one  above  the 
other,  which  are  not  parallel,  and  both  of  them  imply  that  within  ct  dh* 
tance  of  fifty  miles  a  considerable  slope  can  be  detected  in  such  a  direc- 
tion as  to  show  that  the  ancient  shores  have  undergone  a  greater  amoiut 
of  upheaval  in  proportion  as  we  advance  inland.* 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that,  in  proceedmg  from  the  North  Cape 
to  Stockholm,  the  rate  of  upheaval  dimiifishes  from  several  feet  to  a  few 
inches  in  a  century.     To  the  south  of  Stockholm,  the  upward  movement 
ceases,  and  at  length  in  Scania,  or  the  southernmost  part  of  Sweden,  it 
appears  to  give  place  to  a  movement  in  an  opposite  direction.    In  proof 
of  this  fact,  Professor  Nilsson  observes,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  a^w 
no  elevated  beds  of  recent  marine  shells  in  Scania  like  those  farther    ^ 
the  north.     Secondly,, Linnajus,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  tt^ 
waters  of  the  Baltic  were  retiring  from  the  Scanian  shore,  measured,    ^ 
1749,  the  distance  between  the  sea  and  a  large  stone  near  Trelkho^^* 
This  same  stone  was,  in  1836,  a  hundred  feet  nearer  the  water's  eX  ^ 
than  in  Linnajus's  time,  or  eighty-seven  years  before.     Thirdly,  ther^     ^  . 
also  a  submerged  peat  moss,  consisting  of  land  and  freshwater  plant  '"^ 
beneath  the  sea  at  a  point  to  which  no  peat  could  have  been  drift-- ^7 
down  by  any  river.     Fourthly,  and  what  is  still  more  concIusiTe,  it 
found  that  in  seaport' towns,  all  along  the  coast  of  Scania,  there  a      -"^ 
streets  below  the  high-water  level  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  some  cases belo^^^ 
the  level  of  (he  lowest  tide.     Thus,  when  the  wind  is  high  at  "Hs^ol^^^* 
the  Avater  overflows  one  of  the  present  streets,  and  some  yeare  ago  sov^^^^ 
excavations  showed  an  ancient  street. in  the  same  place  eight  feet  low^^"** 
and  it  was  them  seen  that  there  had  been  an  artificial  raising  of  tl^^^--*^ 
ground,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  that  subsidence.     There  is  also      ^^, 
street  at  Trclleborg,  and  another  at  SkanOr,  a  few  inches  below  higl^'^SS 
water  mark,  and  a  street  at  Ystad  is  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  &        -  *^ 
which  it  could  not  have  been  originally  built. 

The  inferences  deduced  from  the  foregoing  facts  are  in  perfect  b«^^  ^^' 
mony  with  the  proofs  brought  -to  light  by  two  Danish  ]nvestigat(»B,  ] 
Pingcl  and  Captain  Graah,  of  the  sinking  down  of  part  of  the  west  < 
of  Greenland,  for  a  space  of  more  than  600  miles  from  north  to  ' 
The  observations  of  Captain  Graah  were  made  during  a  survey 
Greenland  in  1823-24  ;  and  afterwards  in  1828-29  ;  those  by  Dr. 
gel  were  made  in  1830-32.     It  appears  from  various  signs  andtnL.^ 
tions,  that  the  coast  has  been  subsiding  for  the  last  four  centuries  froi& 
the  firth  called  Igaliko,  in  lat.  60^  43' N.  to  Disco  Bay,  extending   io 
nearly  the  G9th  degree  of  north  latitude.     Ancient  buildings  on  low 
rocky  islands  and  on  the  shore  of  the  main  land  have  been  gradually 
submerged,  and    experience  has   taught  the   aboriginal  Greenlander 
never  to  build  his  hut  near  the  water's  edge.     In  one  case  the  MoraTian 
settlers  have  been  obliged  more  than  once  to  move  inland  the  poles  upoa 

*  Quart  Journ.  of  Geol  Soc  No.  4,  p.  584.    M.  Bravais'  observattoos  were  Tin 
fied  in  1849  by  Mr.  R.  Chambers  in  his  *<  TracingB  of  N.  of  Europe,"  pu  20& 
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which  their  large  boats  were  set,  and  the  old  poles  still  remain  beneath 
the  water  as  silent  witnesses  of  the  change.* 

The  probable  cause  of  the  movements  above  alluded  to,  whether  of 
elevation  or  depression,  will  be  more  appropriately  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters,  when  the  origin  of  subterranean  heat  is  considered. 
Bat  I  may  remark  here,  that,  the  rise  of  Scandinavia  has  naturally  been 
rqrarded  as  a  very  singular  and  scarcely  credible  phenomenon,  because 
no  region  on  the  globe  has  been  more  free  within  the  times  of  authentic 
history  from  violent  earthquakes.  In  common,  indeed,  with  our  own 
island  and  with  almost  every  spot  on  the  globe,  some  movements  have 
been,  at  different  periods,  experienced,  both  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Bat  some  of  these,  as  for  example  during  the  Lisbon  earthquake  in  1755, 
may  have  been  mere  vibrations  or  undulatory  nfovements  of  the  earth's 
crust  prolonged  from  a  great  distance.  Others,  however,  have  been  suf- 
fidently  local  to  indicate  a  source  of  disturbance  immediately  under  the 
coiintry  itself.  Notwithstanding  these  shocks,  Scandinavia  has,  upon 
the  whole,  been  as  tranquil  in  modern  times,  and  as  free  from  subter- 
ranean convulsions,  as  any  region  of  equal  extent  on  the  globe.  There 
ia  also  another  circumstance  which  has  made  the  change  of  level  in 
Sweden  appear  anomalous,  and  has  for  a  long  time  caused  the  proofs  of 
the  fact  to  be  received  with  reluctance.  Volcanic  action,  as  we  have 
aeen,  is  usually  intermittent:  and  the  variations  of  level  to  which  it 
has  given  rise  have  taken  place  by  starts,  not  by  a  prolonged  and 
insensible  movement  similar  to  that  experienced  in  Sweden.  Yet,  as 
we  enlarge  our  experience  of  modem  changes,  we  discover  instances 
in  which  the  volcanic  eruption,  the  earthquake,  and  the  permanent  rise 
or  fall  of  land,  whether  slow  or  sudden,  are  all  connected.  The  union 
of  these  various  circumstances  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and  we  might  derive  other 
illastrations  from  the  events  of  the  present  century  in  South  America. 

Some  writers,  indeed,  have  imagined  that  there  is  geological  evidence 
in  Norway,  of  the  sudden  upheaval  of  land  to  a  considerable  height 
at  successive  periods,  since  the  era  when  the  sea  was  inhabited  by  the 
'  living  species  of  testacea.  They  point  in  proof  to  certain  horizontal 
lines  of  inland  cliffs  and  sea-beaches  containing  recent  shells  at  various 
heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea.f  But  these  appearances,  when  truly 
mterpreted,  simply  prove  that  there  have  been  long  pauses  in  the  pro- 
cess of  upheaval  or  subsidence.  They  mark  eras  at  which  the  level  of 
the  sea  has  remained  stationary  for  ages,  and  during  which  new  strata 
were  deposited  near  the  shore  in  some  places,  while  in  others  the 
waves  and  currents  had  time  to  hollow  out  rocks,  undermine  cliffs, 
and  throw  up  long  ranges  of  shingle.  They  undoubtedly  show  that 
the  movement  has  not  been  always  uniform  or  continuous,  but  they  do 
not  establish  the  fact  of  any  sudden  alterations  of  level. 

♦  See  Proceedinga  of  GeoL  Soc  Na  42,  p.  208.    I  also  conversed  with  Dr.  Pin- 
gel  on  the  subject  at  Copenhagen  in  1834. 
t  Eeilhan,  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  G^oL  de  France,  torn.  vii.  p.  18. 
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When  we  are  once  assured  of  the  reality  of  the  gradual  rise  oC  a 
large  region,  it  enables  us  to  account  for  many  geological  appearasxcses 
otherwise  of  very  difficult  explanation.  There  are  large  continental  ts-v^^ts 
and  high  table-lands  where  the  strata  are  nearly  horizontal,  bearing     no 
marks  of  having  been  thrown  up  by  violent  convulsicxis,  nor  by  a  sejriei 
of  movements,  such  as  those  which  occur  in  the  Andes,  and  cause    -CJie 
earth  to  be  rent  open,  and  raised  or  depressed  from  time  to  time,  'wft^ife 
large  masses  are  engulfed  in  subterranean  cavities.     The  result  of  a  sez^es 
of  such  earthquakes  might  be  to  produce  in  a  great  lapse  of  age^  * 
coimtry  of  shattered,  inclined,  and  perhaps  vertical  strata.     But  a  mo*^^ 
ment  like  that  of  Scandinavia  would  cause  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and      ^ 
the  strata  recently  formed  in  it,  to  be  upheaved  so  gradually,  thafer       ^ 
would  merely  seem  as  i^  the  ocean  had  formerly  stood  at  a  higher  ler    ^ 
and  had  slowly  and  tranquilly  sunk  down  into  its  present  bed. 

The  fact  also  of  a  very  gradual  and  msensible  elevation  of  land  m — "^7 
explain  many  geological  movements  of  denudation,  on  a  grand  scaJ— ^'^' 
If,  for  example,  instead  of  the  hard  granitic  rocks  of  Norway  and  S»  ■*■'' 
den,  a  large  part  of  the  bed  of  the  AUantic,  counting  cl^efly  ci  « — ^^ 
strata,  should  rise  up  century  after  century,  at  the  rate  of  about  half  ^^^  ^ 
inch,  or  an  inch,  in  a  year,  how  easily  might  oceanic  cunrents  swe^^^^^P 
away  the  thin  film  of  matter  thus  brought  up  annually  within  the  spher'^^sre 
of  aqueous  denudation  I  The  tract,  ithen  it  finally  emerged,  might  pi  -  ^^' 
sent  table-lands  and  ridges  of  horizontal  strata,  with  intervening  ville  ■ — 2Jfl 
and  vast  plains,  where  originally,  and  during  its  period  of  submeigen^ — ce, 
the  surface  was  level  and  nearly  uniform. 

These  speculations  relate  to  superficial  changes ;  but  others  most  he 
continually  in  progress  in  the  subterranean  regions.  The  foundatioofl^K-  of 
the  country,  thus  gradually  uplifted  in  Sweden,  must  be  undeip^^Si^ 
important  modifications.  Whether  we  ascribe  these  to  the  expttuuiii^  of 
solid  matter  by  continually  increasing  heat,  or  to  the  liquefiictioa  ^ 
rock,  or  to  the  crystallization  of  a  dense  fluid,  or  the  accumuhUkft.  ^ 
pent-up  gases,  in  whatever  conjectures  we  indulge,  we  can  never  dcr^LJt^ 
for  a  moment,  that  at  some  unknown  depth  beneath  Sweden  and  ^d»^ 
Baltic,  the  structure  of  the  globe  is  in  our  own  times  becoming  chaa^g^ 
from  day  to  day,  throughout  a  space  probably  more  than  a  thong "W*^ 
miles  in  length,  and  several  hundred  in  breadth. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

CAUSES  OF  EARTHQUAKES  AND  VOLCANOES. 

lie  eoiuiiectioii  between  the  causes  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes — Supposed 
inal  state  of  fusion  of  the  planet — Universal  fluidity  not  proved  by  sphe< 
si  flgore  of  the  earth — Attempt  to  calculate  the  thickness  of  the  solid  crust 
tie  earth  by  precessional  motion — ^Heat  in  mines  increasmg  with  the  depth 
bjections  to  the  supposed  intense  heat  of  a  central  fluid — Whether  chemical 
iges  may  produce  volcanic  heat — Currents  of  electricity  circulating  in  the 
h's  crust 

trill  hardly  be  questioned,  after  the  description  before  given  of  the 
mena  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  that  both  of  these  agents  have, 
certain  extent,  a  common  origin ;  and  I  may  now,  therefore,  pro- 
x>  inquire  into  their  probable  causes.  But  first,  it  may  be  well  to 
tulate  some  of  those  points  of  relation  and  analogy  which  lead 
dly  to  the  conclusion  that  they  spring  from  a  common  source, 
i  regions  convulsed  by  violent  earthquakes  include  within  them 
<e  of  all  the  active  volcanoes.  Earthquakes,  sometimes  local,  some- 
extending  over  vast  areas,  often  precede  volcanic  eruptions.  The 
Tanean  movement  and  the  eruption  return  agam  and  again,  at 
lar  .intervals  of  time,  and  with  unequal  degrees  of  force,  to  the 
spots.  The  action  of  either  may  continue  for  a  few  hours,  or  for 
1  consecutive  years.  Paroxysmal  convulsions  are  usually  followed, 
h  cases,  by  long  periods  of  tranquillity.  Thermal  and  mineral 
s  are  abundant  in  countries  of  earthquakes  and  active  volcanoes. 
',  hot  springs  situated  in  districts  considerably  distant  from  vol- 
vents  have  been  observed  to  have  their  temperature  suddenly 
,  and  the  volume  of  their  water  augmented,  by  subterranean  move- 

these  appearances  are  e\idently  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
re  of  heat  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  to  the  surface ;  and  where 
are  active  volcanoes,  there  must  exist,  at  some  unknown  depth  be- 
normous  masses  of  matter  intensely  heated,  and,  in  many  instances, 
>nstant  state  of  fusion.  We  have  first,  then,  to  inquire,  whence  is 
eat  derived  ?  , 

las  long  been  a  favorite  conjecture,  that  the  whole  of  our  planet 
originally  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  and  that  the  central  parts 
stain  a  great  portion  of  their  primitive  heat.  Some  have  imagined, 
he  late  Sir  W.  Herschel,  that  the  elementary  matter  of  the  earth 
lave  been  first  in  a  gaseous  state,  resembling  those  nebulae  which 
hold  in  the  heavens,  and  which  are  of  dimensions  so  vast,  that  some 
m  would  fill  the  orbits  of  the  remotest  planets  of  our  system.  The 
sed  power  of  the  telescope  has  of  late  years  resolved  the  greater 
er  of  these  nebulous  appearances  into  clusters  of  stars,  but  so  long 
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as  they  were  confidently  supposed  to  consist  of  aeriform  matter  it  was  a 
favorite  conjecture  that  they  might,  if  concentrated,  form  solid  spheres ;  ^^ 

and  it  was  also  imagined  that  the  evolution  of  heat,  attendant  on  con-  "*    ' 

densation,  might  retain  the  materials  of  the  new  globes  in  a  state  of  ^  *" 

igneous  fusion.  ^  *^* 

Without  dwelling  on  such  speculations,  which  can  only  have  a  dis-  ^  ^^_ 

tant  bearing  on  geology,  we  may  consider  how  far  the  spheroidal  form 
of  the  earth  affords  sufficient  ground  for  presuming  that  its  primitive 
condition  was  one  of  universal  fluidity.     The  discussion  of  this  question 
would  be  superfluous,  were  the  doctrine  of  original  fluidity  less  popular;      - 
for  it  may  well  be  asked,  why  the  globe  should  ^e  supposed  to  have    ^ 
had  a  pristine  shape  different  from  the  present  one? — why  the  te^  -^- 
restrial  materials,  when  first  called  into. existence,  or  assembled 
gether  in  one  place,  should  not  have  been  subject  to  rotationy  so  as  toc^^^ 
assume  at  once  that  form  which  alone  could  retain  their  several  parts  ir^^^ 
a  state  of  equilibrium  ? 

Let  us,  however,  concede  that  the  statical  figure  may  be  a  modifier 
tion  of  some  other  pre-existing  form,  and  suppose  the  globe  to  have  bee« 
at  first  a  perfect  and  quiescent  sphere,  covered  with  a  tmiform  < 
what  would  happen  when  it  was  made  to  turn  round  on  its  axu  with  it-^  j^ 

present  velocity  ?    This  problem  has  been  considered  by  Playfair  in  Lm=C   .^^ 
Illustrations,  and  he  has  decided,  that  if  the  surface  of  the  earth,  ni\y'm-m-_  -anij 
down  in  Hutton's  theory,  has  been  repeatedly  changed  by  the  tnmnpTr"»^  ^  rij 
tation  of  the  detritus  of  the  land  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  figure    in^fTt  of 
the  planet  must  in  that  case,  whatever  it  may  have*  been  originally,     .^,   be 
brought  at  length  to  coincide  with  the  spheroid  of  equilibrium.*  Sir 

John  Ilerschel  also,  in  reference  to  the  same  hypothesis,  observes,  "a 

centrifugal  force  would  in  that  case  be  generated,  whose  general  ter  ^*=r^nd- 
ency  would  be  to  urge  the  water  at  every  point  of  the  surface  to  fft  ^>  cede 
from  the  axis.  A  rotation  might  indeed  be  conceived  so  swift  as  to  r  Birt 
the  whole  ocean  from  the  surface,  like  water  from  a  mop.  But  this  wczz3*>uid 
require  a  far  greater  velocity  than  what  we  now  speak  of.  In  the  ^^  case 
supposed,  the  weight  of  the  water  would  still  keep  it  on  the  earth ;  and 

the  tendency  to  recede  from  the  axis  could  only  be  satisfied  therefor^       e  by 
the  water  leaving  the  poles,  and  flowing  towards  the  equator;  t       Jkiem 
lieaping  itself  up  in  a  ridge,  and  being  retained  in  opposition  to  its  w^^sigT^* 
or  natural  tendency  towards  the  centre  by  the  pressure  thus  ca^^t-ised. 
This,  however,  could  not  take  place  without  laying  dry  the  polar  tp^^^op^ 
so  that  protuberant  land  would  appear  at  the  poles,  and  a  zone  of  «z:>eean 
be  disposed  around  the  equator.     This  would  be  the  first  or  imm^^ii^^^ 
effect.     Let  us  now  see  what  would  afterwards  happen  if  things    '^^re 
allowed  to  take  their  natural  course. 

"  The  sea  is.  constantly  beating  on  the  land,  grmding  it  down,  ond 
scattering  its  worn-off  particles  and  fragments,  in  the  state  of  sand  Bud 
pebbles,  over  its  bed.     Geological  facts  afford  abundant  proof  iMtb« 

*  Illust.  of  Hutt.  Theory,  §  436-448.  ,   ..,..    .^ 
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stiDg  continents  have  all  of  them  undergone  this  process  even  more 
in  once,  and  been  entirely  torn  in  fragments,  or  reduced  to- powder, 
1  submerged  and  reconstructed.  Land,  m  this  view  of  the  subject, 
es  its  attribute  of  fixity.  As  -a  mass  it  might  hold  together  in  oppo- 
ion  to  forces  which  the  water  freely  obeys ;  but  in  its  state  of  succes- 
e  or  simultaneous  degradation,  when  disseminated  through  the  water, 
the  state  of  sand  or  mud,  it  is  subject  to  all  the  impulses  of  that  fluid, 
the  lapse  of  time,  then,  the  protuberant  land  would  be  destroyed,  and 
"ead  over  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  filling  up  the  lower  parts,  and  tend- 
;  continually  to  remodel  the  surface  of  the  solid  nucleus,  in  corre- 
ndence  with  the  form  of  equilibrium.  Thus  after  .a  sufficient  lapse  of 
e,  in  the  case  of  an  earth  in  rotation,  the  polar  protuberances  would 
dually  be  cut  down  and  disappear,  being  transferred  to  the  equator 

being  then  the  deepest  sea),  till  the  earth  would  assume  by  de- 
ss  the  form  we  observe  it  to  have^—that  of  a  flattened  or  oblate 
>soid. 

We  are  far  from  meaning  here  to  trace  the  process  by  which  4he 
.Ti  really  assumed  its  actual  form ;  all  we  intend  is  to  show  that  this 
me  form  to  which,  under  a  condition  of  a  rotation  on  its  axis,  it  must 
r,  and  which  it  would  attain  even  if  originally  and  (so  to  speak)  per- 
t^ly  constituted  otherwise."* 

■3  this  passage,  the  author  has  contemplated  the  supei-ficial  effects  of 
^sooa  causes  only  ;  but  neither  he  nor  Playfair  seem  to  have  followed 
Xhd  same  inquiry  with  reference  to  another  part  of  Button's  system ; 
i.dy,  that  which  assumes  the  successive  fusion  by  heat  of  different 
Us  of  the  solid  earth.  Yet  the  progress  of  geology  has  continually 
xigthened  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  that  local  variations  of 
X^erature  have  melted  one  part  after  another  of  the  earth's  crust,  and 

loflaen'ce  has  perhaps  extended  downwards  to  the  very  centre.  If, 
^^ore,  before  the  globe  had  assumed  its  present  form,  it  was  made 
■'Evolve  on  its  axis,  all  matter  to  which  freedom  of  motion  was  given 
fusion,  must  before  consolidating  have  been  impelled  towards  the 
atonal  regions  in  obedience  to  the  centrifugal  force.  Thus  lava  flow- 
^^nt  in  superficial  streams  would  have  its  motion  retarded  when  its 
otion  was  towards  the  pole,  accelerated  when  towards  the  equator ; 
^  lakes  and  seas  of  lava  existed  beneath  the  earth's  ciusi  m  equato- 

legions,  as  probably  now  beneath  the  Peruvian  Andes,  the  impris- 
^  fluid  would  force  outwards  and  permanently  upheave  the  over- 
^  rocks.  The  statical  figure,  therefore,  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid 
^hich  the  longest  diameter  exceeds  the  shortest  by  about  twenty -five 
^),  may  have  been  the  result  of  gradual  and  even  of  existing  causes, 
I  not  of  a  primitive,  universal,  and  simultaneous  fluidity.f 
Blxperiments  made  with  the  pendulum,  and  observations  on  the  maur 
f  in  which  the  earth  attracts  the  moon,  have  shown  that  our  planet  is 

'^  Herschel's  Astronomy,  chap.  iii. 

f  See  HennesBv,  On  Changes  in  Earth's  Figure,  Ac    Journ.  Geol  See.  Dablin, 

49 ;  and  Proa  Roy.  Irish  Acad,  vol  iv.  p.  887. 
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Eitely  preserved,  so  that  the  aids,  instead  of  coming  exactly  into 
osition  which  it  occupied  a  year  before,  becomes  inclined  to  it  at  a 
small  angle,  but  always  retaining  very  nearly  the  same  inclination 
^  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit.  This  motion  of  the  pole  changes  the 
on  of  the  equinoxes  by  about  fifty  seconds  annually,  and  always 
^  same  direction.  Thus  the  pole-star,  after  a  certain  time,  will 
»ly  lose  its  claim  to  that  appellation,  until  in  the  course  of  somewhat 

Uian  26,000  years  the  earth's  axis  shall  again  occupy  its  present 
lar  position,  and  again  point  very  nearly  as  now  to  the  pole-star, 
notion  of  the  axis  is  called  precession.  It  is  caused  by  the  attrac- 
>f  the  suri  and  moon,  and  principally  the  moon,  on  the  protuberant 
►  of  the  earth's  equator ;  and  if  these  parts  were  solid  to  a  great 
b,  the  motion  thus  produced  would  differ  considembly  from  that 
h  would  exist  if  they  were  perfectly  fluid,  and  incrusted  over  with 
n  shell  only  a  few  miles  thick.  In  other  words,  the  disturbing  ac- 
of  the  moon  will  not  be  the  same  upon  a  globe  all  solid  and  upon 
nearly  all  fluid,  or  it  will  not  be  the  same  upon  a  globe  in  which 
solid  shell  forms  one-half  of  the  mass,  and  another  in  which  it  forms 
one-tenth. 

r.  Hopkins  has,  therefore,  calculated  the  amount  of  processional  mo- 
which  would  result  if  we  assume  the  earth  to  be  constituted  as 
e  stated ;  t.  e,  fluid  internally,  and  enveloped  by  a  solid  shell ;  and 
nds  that  the  amount  will  not  agree  with  the  observed  motion,  unless 
srust  of  the  earth  be  of  a  certain  thickness.  In  calculating  the  ex- 
jnount  some  ambiguity  Jirises  in  consequence  of  our  ignorance  of  the 
t  of  pressure  in  promoting  the  solidificati9n  of  matter  at  high  tem- 
tures.  The  hypothesis  least  favorable  for  a  great  thickness  is  found 
J  that  which  assumes  the  pressure  to  produce  no  effect  on  the  pro- 
of solidification.  Even  on  this  extreme  assumption  the  thickness  of 
lolid  crust  must  be  nearly  four  hundred  miles,  and  this  would  load 
16  remarkable  result  that  the  proportion  of  the  solid  to  the  fluid  part 
d  be  as  49  to  51,  or,  to  speak  in  round  numbers,  there  would  be 
ly  as  much  solid  as  fluid  matter  in  the  globe.  The  conclusion,  how- 
,  which  Mr.  Hopkins  announces  as  that  to  which  his  researches 
I  finally  conducted  him,  is  thus  expressed :  "  Upon  the  whole,  then, 
nay  venture  to  assert  that  the  minimum  thickness  of  the  crust  of  the 
e,  which  can  be  deemed  consistent  with  the  observed  amount  of  pre- 
on,  cannot  be  less  than  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  earth's  radius." 
;  18  from  800  to  1000  miles.* 

will  be  remarked,  that  this  is  a  minimum,  and  any  still  greater 
unt  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  actual  phenomena ;  the  calcu- 
ns  not  being  opposed  to  the  supposition  of  the  general  solidity  of  the 
•e  globe.  Nor  do  they  preclude  us  from  imagining  that  great  lakes 
?as  of  melted  matter  may  be  distributed  through  a  shell  400  or  800 

Phil.  Trans.  1889,  and  Researches  in  Physical  Geology,  Ist,  2d,  and  3d  series 
loD,  1889-1842 ;  also  on  Phenomena  and  Theory  of  Volcanoes,  Report  Brit 
c  1847. 
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rnHee  thick,  provided  they  be  so  inclosed  as  to  move  wUli  it,  wb 
motion  of  rotation  may  be  communkatecl  by  the  dblurbing  forces 
aun  and  moon. 

Central  heat,— The  hypotliesb  of  internal  fliudity  calls  for  tbe 
attentive  consideration,  as  it  Lqa  been  found  that  the  beM  In  mme 
meDis  in  proportion  as  we  descend.  Observations  have  been  mac 
only  on  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  mines,  but  on  tbat  of  the 
and  on  the  water  issuing  from  them.  The  mean  rate  of  incrcEise, 
lated  from  results  obtained  in  six  of  the  deepest  coal  mines  in  D 
and  Kortlmmberland,  is  1^  Fabn  for  a  descent  of  forty-fanr  i 
feet.*  A  series  of  observutiocs,  made  in  several  of  th^f  principj 
and  Bilver  mines  in  Saiony^  gave  V  Fahr.  for  every  stxty^five  fee 
ibis  case^  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was  introduced  into  cav]ti< 
posely  cut  in  the  solid  rock  at  deptbs  varying  from  200  to  above  9( 
But  in  other  mines  of  the  same  country,  it  was  necessary  to  d 
thrice  as  far  for  each  degree  of  temperature,f 

A  thermometer  was  fixed  in  the  rock  of  the  Dolcoatb  mtne»  in 
waH,  by  Mr*  Fox,  at  the  great  depth  of  1380  feet,  and  frequeo^ 
served  during  eigliteen  months  ;  the  mean  temperature  wm  68* 
that  of  the  siirface  being  50*,  which  gives  1*  for  every  seventy-firi 

Kupfter,  after  an  extensive  comparison  of  the  results  in  different 
tries,  makes  the  increase  1^  F.  for  about  every  thirty- seven  Englial 
M.  Cordicr  announces,  b&  the  result  of  his  experiments  and  ob&cr 
on  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  that  the  beat  in 
mpldly  witli  the  depth  ;  but  the  increase  does, not  follow  the  eai 
over  the  whole  earth,  being  twice  or  three  times  as  much  in  one  t 
as  in  another,  and  these  differences  are  not  in  constant  relation 
with  the  latitudes  or  longitudes  of  places.§  He  is  of  opinion,  he 
that  the  increase  would  not  be  overstated  at  1°  Cent,  for  every  t 
five  metres,  or  about  1°  F.  for  every  forty-five  feet.J  The  ezpein 
well  bored  at  Grenelle,  near  Paris,  gave  about  1°  F.  for  ever; 
English  feet,  when  they  had  reached  a  depth  of  1312  feet. 

Some  writers  have  endeavored  to  refer  these  phenomena  (whicl 
ever  discordant  as  to  the  ratio  of  increasing  heat,  appear  all  to  po 
way)  to  the  condensation  of  air  constantly  descending  from  the 
into  the  mines.  For  the  air  under  pressure  would  give  out  later 
on  the  same  principle  as  it  becomes  colder  when  rarefied  in  the 
regions  of  the  atmosphere.  But,  besides  that  the  quantity  of 
greater  than  could  be  supposed  to  flow  from  this  source,  the  ar^ 
has  been  answered  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  has 
•  that  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall  the  ascending  have  generally  a 


♦  Ed.  Journ.  of  Sci.  April,  1832. 

+  Cordier,  M6in.  de  ITnstit.  torn.  viL  J  Pog;.  Ann.  torn.  xt.  p.  ] 

§  See  M.  Cordier's  Memoir  on  the  Temperature  of  the  Interior  of  thi 
read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  4th  June,  1827. — Edin.  New  Phil  Joiu 
Viii  p.  278. 

I  Cordier,  M^m.  de  Tlnstit.  tom.  vil 
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temperature  than  the  descending  aerial  currents.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  was  found  to  vary  from  9°  to  17^  F. ;  a  proof  that,  instead 
of  imparting  heat,  these  currents  actually  carry  off  a  large  quantity  from 
the  mines.* 

.  If  'WO  adopt  M.  Cordier's  estimate  of  1°  F.  for  every  45  feet  of  depin 
■s  the  mean  result,  and  assume,  with  the  advocates  of  central  fluidity, 
that  tlie  increasing  temperature  is  continued  downwards,  we  should 
waclx  tbe  ordinary  boiling  point  of  water  at  about  two  miles  below  the 
Wttfiace,  and  at  the  depth  of  about  twenty-four  miles  should  arrive  at 
^  melting  point  of  iron,  a  heat  sufficient  to  fuse  almost  every  known 

Flg.W. 


1  of  th«  earth,  in  which  tho  breadth  of  the  outer  boundary  line  represents  a  tnicknoes  of 
85  miles;  tbe  space  between  the  circles,  inclading  the  breadth  of  the  lines,  200  miles. 

^tibstance.     The  temperature  of  melted  iron  was  estimated  at  21,000° 

f^  by  Wedgwood ;  but  his  pyrometer  gives,  as  is  now  demonstrated, 

^ery  erroneous  results.     Professor  Daniell  ascertained  that  the  point  of 

fusion  is  2786°  F.f 

According  to  Mr.  Daniell's  scale,  we  ought  to  encounter  the  internal 

•  Phil  Mag.  and  Ann.  Feb.  1830. 

f  The  heat  was  measured  in  Wedgwood's  pyrometer  by  the  contraction  of 
pore  day,  which  is  reduced  in  volume  when  heated,  first  by  the  loss  of  its  water 
of  oombmation,  and  afterwards,  on  the  application  of  more  mtense  heat,  by  incip- 
ient vitrification.  The  expansion  of  platma  is  the  test  employed  by  Mr.  Danicll 
in  his  pyrometer,  and  this  has  been  found  to  yield  uniform  and  constant  results, 
•odi  as  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  conclusions  drawn  from  various  other  inde- 
pendent sources.  The  instrument  for  which  the  author  received  the  Rumford 
Medal  from  the  Royal  Society,  in  1888,  is  described  in  the  Phil  Trans.  1880,  part 
iL,  and  1881,  part  u. 
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melted  matter  before  penetrating  through  a  thickness  represented  1 
that  of  the  outer  circular  line  in  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  92) ;  wli 
if  the  other  or  less  correct  scale  be  adopted,  we  should  meet  with  it  ^^ 
some  point  between  the  two  circles  ;  the  space  between  them,  togeth^^ 
with  the  lines  themselves,  representmg  a  crust  of  200  miles  in  dept^^ZT 
In  either  case,  we  must  be  prepared  to  maintain  that  a  tempen^i^.^. 
many  times  greater  than  that  sufficient  to  melt  the  most  refractory  n^  j" 
stances  known  to  us,  is  sust^ned  at  the  centre  of  the  globe ;  whil^^^ 
comparatively  thin  crust,  resting  upon  the  fluid,  remains  unmelted ; 
is  even,  according  to  M.  Cordier,  increasing  in  thickness,  by  the  contm^c:^ 
addition  of  new  internal  layers  solidified  during  the  process  of  refr— Sj 
^ration. 

The  mathematical  ;alculations  of  Fourier,  on  the  passage  of  k^sas 
through  conducting  bodies,  have  been  since  appealed  to  in  supporft  ^>i 
these  views ;  for  he  has  shown  that  it  is  compatible  with  theory  ^Shmt 
the  present  temperature  of  the  siuface  might  coexist  with  an  intense 
heat  at  a  certain  depth  below.     But  his  reasoning  seems  to  be  confinetl 
to  the  conduction  of  heat  through  solid  bodies ;  and  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  are  wholly  altered  when  we  reason  about  a  fluid  nucteiu,  as 
we  must  do  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  heat  augments  from  the  surface 
to  the  interior,  according  to  the  rate  observed  in  mines.     For  when  the 
heat  of  the  lower  portion  of  a  fluid  is  increased,  a  circulatioii  begins 
throughout  the  mass,  by  the  ascent  of  hotter,  and  the  descent  of  colder 
currents.     And  this  circulation,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  mode 
in  which  heat  is  propagated  through  solid  bodies,  must  evidently  occur 
in  the  supposed  central  ocean,  if  the  laws  of  fluids  and  of  heat  are  the 
same  there  as  upon  the  surface. 

In  Mr.  Danieirs  experiments  for  obtaining  a  measure  of  the  heat  of 
bodies  at  their  point  of  fusion,  he  invariably  found  that  it  was  impossibk 
to  raise  the  heat  of  a  large  crucible  of  melted  iron,  gold,  or  silver,  a  sin- 
gle degree  beyond  the  melting  point,  so  long  as  a  bar  of  the  respective 
metals  was  kept  immersed  in  the  flmd  portions.  So  in  regard  to  other 
substances,  however  great  the  quantities  fused,  their  temperature  oould 
not  be  raised  while  any  solid  pieces  immersed  in  them  remained  un- 
melted ;  every  accession  of  heat  being  instantly  absorbed  during  thm 
liquefaction.  These  results  are,  in  fact,  no  more  than  the  extension  of  a 
principle  previously  established,  that  so  long  as  a  fragment  of  ice  re- 
mains in  water,  we  cannot  i*aise  the  temperature  of  the  water  above 
32°  F. 

If,  then,  the  heat  of  the  earth's  centre  amount  to  450,000°  F.,  as  M. 
Cordier  deems  highly  probable,  that  is  to  say,  about  twenty  times  tlie 
heat  of  melted  iron,  even  according  to  Wedgwood's  scale,  and  upwards 
of  160  times  according  to  the  improved  pyrometer,  it  is  clear  that  the 
upper  parts  of  the  fluid  mass  could  not  long  have  a  temperature  only 
just  sufficient  to  melt  rocks.  There  must  be  a  continual  tendency  to- 
wards a  uniform  heat ;  and  until  this  were  accomplished,  by  the  inter- 
change of  portions  of  fluid  of  different  densities,  the  surface  could  not 
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li^^gin  to  consolidate.     Nor,  on  the  hypothesis  of  primitive  fluidity,  can 
^^^"4  conceive  any  crust  to  have  been  formed  until  the  whole  planet  had 
o^-ooled  down  to  about  the  temperature  of  incipient  fusion. 

It  cannot  be  objected  that  hydrostatic  pressure  would  prevent  a  ten- 
d^noy  to  equalization  of  temperature ;  for,  as  far  as  observations  have 
jr^^sr^  been  made,  it  is  found  that  the  waters  of  deep  lakes  and  seas  are 
^r-o^^emed  by  the  same  laws  as  a  shallow  pool ;  and  no  experiments  indi- 
that  solids  resist  fusion  under  high  pressure.     The  arguments,  in- 
I ,  now  controverted,  always  proceed  on  the  admission  that  the  inter- 
na. 1    saucleus  is  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

XT^   may  be  said  that  we  may  stand  upon  the  hardened  surface  of  a  lava- 

ewm,M  MjLint  while  it  is  still  in  motion, — nay,  may  descend  into  the  crater  of 

V^5!^r«JKvius  after  an  eruption,  and  stand  on  the  scoriae  while  every  crevice 

sbo-wiB  that  the  rock  is  red-hot  two  or  three  feet  below  us  ;  and  at  a 

•^ns:^  what  greater  depth,  all  is,  perhaps,  in  a  state  of  fusion.     May  not, 

tlm^ms^  a  much  more  intense  heat  be  expected  at  the  depth  of  several 

K^is.v&<3.red  yards,  or  miles  ?     The  answer  is, — that  until  a  great  quantity 

oC  Is^^at  has  been  given  ofif,  either  by  the  emission  of  lava,  or  in  a  latent 

ionxm'by  the  evolution  of  steam  and  gas,  the  melted  matter  continues  to 

^ioil    in  the  crater  of  a  volcano.     But  ebullition  ceases  when  there  is  no 

^oo^^r  a  sufficient  supply  of  heat  from  below,  and  then  a  crust  of  lava 

TDtMky   form  on  the  top,  and  showers  of  scoriae  may  then  descend  upon 

tHe   surface,  and  remain  unmelted.     If  the  internal  heat  be  raised  again, 

*^^*Mition  will  recommence,  and  soon  fuse  the  superficial  crust.     So  in 

tne  oase  of  the  moving  current,  we  may  safely  assume  that  no  part  of 

the  liquid  beneath  the  hardened  surface  is  much  above  the  temperature 

•efficient  to  retain  it  in  a  state  of  fluidity. 

It    may  assist  us  in  forming  a  clearer  view  of  the  doctrine  now  con- 

^^^^rted,  if  we  consider  what  would  happen  were  a  globe  of  homoge- 

^^^»«  composition  placed  under  circumstances  analogous,  in  regard  to 

^  distribution  of  heat,  to  those  above  stated.     If  the  whole  planet,  for 

?f^*^ple,  were  composed  ofVater  covered  with  a  spheroidal  crust  of  ice 

*y    miles  thick,  and  with  an  interior  ocean  having  a  central  heat  about 

|,^]|^   lundred  times  that  of  the  melting  point  of  ice,  or  6400°  F. ;  and  if, 

^r*^^«en  the  surface  and  the  centre,  there  was  every  intermediate  degree 

I     ^-^^^nperature  between  that  of  melting  ice  and  that  of  the  central  nu- 

^^^^^* ; — could  such  a  state  of  things  last  for  a  moment  ?     If  it  must  be 

^^'^^^^ed,  in  this  case,  that  the  whole  spheroid  would  be  instantly  in  a 


^/^^^^   of  violent  ebullition,  that  the  ice  (instead  of  being  strengthened 


^V^ally  by  new  internal  layers)  would  soon  melt,  and  form  part  of  an 


sphere  of  steam^-on  what  principle  can  it  be  maintained  that  anal- 
^  -      -^s  effects  would  not  follow,  in  regard  to  the  earth,  under  the  condi- 
^^^  assumed  in  the  theory  of  central  heat  ?* 

J^          The  above  remarks  are  reprinted  verbatim  from  my  third  edition,  May,  1884 
•^     ►^^«moir  was  afterwards  communicated  by  M.  Poisson   to  the  Academy  of 
'^  "  *  of  the 


,  Jana^ry,  1887,  on  the  solid  parts  of  the  globe,  containing  an  epitome  of  a 

^^  entitled  "TTidorie  Math^matique  de  la  Chaleur,"  published  in  1S36.    In  this 
^     loir  he  controverts  the  doctrine  of  the  high  temperature  of  a  central  fluid  on 
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M.  Cordier  admits  that  there  must  be  tides  in  the  internal  meli 
ocean ;  but  their  effect,  he  says,  has  become  feeble,  although  originaH.  ^y, 
when  the  fluidity  of  the  globe  was  perfect,  **  the  rise  and  fall  of  th^j^a^ 
ancient  land  tides  could  not  have  been  less  than  from  thirteen  to  uxti^s.<^ii 
feet."     Now,  granting  for  a  moment,  that  these  tides  have  become 
feeble  as  to  be  incapable  of  causing  the  fissured  shell  of  the  earth  to 
first  uplifted  and  then  depressed  every  six  hours,  still  may  we  not 
whether,  during  eruptions,  the  lava,  which  is  supposed  to  communig  -wm  "E/e 
'vith  a  great  central  ocean,  would  not  rise  and  fall  sensibly  in  a  cr^k^fc^cr 
such  as  Stromboli,  where  there  is  always  melted  matter  in  a  8tat^»     of 
ebullition  ? 

Whether  chemical  changes  may  produce  volcanic  hefit. — ^Having  |^.'^3>"W 
explained  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  question  the  hypoth^EsauB 
of  central  heat  as  the  primary  source  of  volcanic  action,  it  rt«iaiD^»     'fto 
consider  what  has  been  termed  the  chemical  theory  of  volcanoes.    H^  fc    is 
well  known  that  many,  perhaps  all,  of  the  substances  of  which  the  em.  -srfth 
is  composed  are  continually  undergoing  chemical-  changes.    To  w-  Is  at 
depth  these  processes  may  be  continued  downwards  must,  in  a  gx— «^»At 
degree,  be  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  i^-mx^t, 
if  we  could  descend  to  a  great  distance  from  the  surface,  we  shonld  IBo</ 
elementary  substances  diflfcring  essentially  from  those  with  which  we   wire 
acquainted. 

All  the  jBolid,  fluid,  and  gaseous  bodies  known  to  us  consist  of  a  veiy 
small  number  of  these  elementary  substances  variously  combined :   the 
total  number  of  elements  at  present  known  is  less  than  sixty ;  and  not 
half  of  these  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  more  abundant  inoigaoic 
productions.     Some  portions  of  such  compounds,  are  daily  undeigoii^ 
decomposition,  and  their  constituent  parts  being  set  free  are  pasanginto 
new  combinations.    These  processes  are  by  no  means  confined  to  miner- 
als at  the  earth's  surface,  and  are  very  often  accompanied  by  the  erolu-         I    ^ 
tion  of  heat,  which  is  intense  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  combi- 
nations.    At  the  same  time  there  is  a  development  of  electricity. 

The  spontaneous  combustion  of  beds  of  bituminous  shale,  and  of  refoae 
coal  thrown  out  of  mines,  is  generally  due  to  the  decomposition  of  pyrites; 
and  it  is  the  contact  of  air  and  water  which  brings  about  the  change. 
Heat  results  from  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  and  iron,  though  on  what 
principle  heat  is  generated,  when  two  or  more  bodies  having  a  strong 
affinity  for  each  other  unite  suddenly,  is  wholly  unexplained. 

Electricity  a  source  of  volcanic  heat. — It  has  already  been  stated,  that 
chemical  changes  develop  electricity;  which,  in  its  turn,  becomes  a 
powerful  disturbing  cause.  As  a  chemical  agent,  says  Davy,  its  silent 
and  slow  operation  in  the  economy  of  nature  is  much  more  important 
tiian  its  grand  and  impressive  operation  in  lightning  and  thunder.  It 
may  be  considered,  not  only  as  directly  producing  an  infinite  variety  of 

similar  pn*oun<l8  to  those  above  stated.  He  imagines,  that  if  the  globe  ever  p>i8od 
from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state  by  radiation  of  boat,  the  central  nucleus  mast  IwTt 
bcgtm  to  cool  and  consolidate  first 
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changes,  but  as  influencing  almost  all  which  take  place ;  it  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  chemical  attraction  itself  is  only  a  peculiar  form  of  the  exhi- 
bition of  electrical  attraction.* 

Now  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  magnetism  and  electricity 
are  always  associated,  and  are  perhaps  only  different  conditions  of  the 
same  power,  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  have  become  of 
no  ordinary  interest  to  the  geologist.  Soon  after  the  first  great  dis- 
coYeries  of  Oersted  in  electro-magnetism,  Ampere  suggested  that  all 
"^  the  phenomena  of  the  magnetic  needle  might  be  explained  by  suppos- 
ing currents  of  electricity  to  circulate  constantly  in  the  shell  of  the 
globe  in  directions  parallel  to  the  magnetic  equator.  This  theory  has 
acquired  additional  consistency  the  farther  we  have  advanced  in  science ; 
and  according  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  electro-«agnetic 
properties  of  metalliferous  veins,  some  trace  of  electric  currents  seems  to 
have  been  detected  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.f 

Some  philosophers  ascribe  these  currents  to  the  chemical  action  going 
on  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  globe  to  which  air  and  water  have  the 
readiest  access ;  while  others  refer  them,  in  part  at  least,  to  thermo- 
electricity excited  by  the  solar  rays  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  during 
its  rotation ;  successive  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  land,  and  sea  being 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  then  cooled  again  in  the  night. 
That  this  idea  is  not  a  mere  speculation,  is  proved  by  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  diurnal  variations  of  the  magnet  with  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  sun  ;  and  by  the  greater  amount  of  variation  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  and  during  the  day  than  in  the  night.  M.  de  la  Rive,  although 
conceding  that  such  minor  variations  of  the  needle  may  be  due  to 
thermo-electricity,  contends  that  the  general  phenomena  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  must  be  attributed  to  currents  far  more  intense ;  which, 
though  liable  to  secular  lluctuations,  act  with  much  greater  constancy 
and  regularity  than  the  causes  which  produce  the  diurnal  variations.J 
The  remark  seems  just ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  assign  hmits  to  the  accu- 
mulated influence  even  of  a  very  feeble  force  constantly  acting  on  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth.  This  subject,  however,  must  evidently 
remain  obscure,  imtil  we  become  acquainted  with  the  causes  which  give 
a  determinate  direction  to  the  supposed  electric  currents.  Already  the 
experiments  of  Faraday  on  the  rotation  of  magnets  have  led  him  to 
speculate  on  the  manner  in  which  the  earth,  when  once  it  had  become 
magnetic,  might  produce  electric  currents  within  itself,  in  consequence 
of  its  diurnal  rotation.g  We  have  seen  also  in  a  former  chapter  (p.  129) 
that  the  recent  observations  of  Schwabe,  1852,  have  led  Col.  Sabine  to 
the  discovery  of  a  connection  between  certain  periodical  changes,  which 
take  place  in  the  spots  on  the  sun,  and  a  certain  cycle  of  variations  in 
terrestrial  magnetism.     These  seem  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a  solar 


CoMolations  in  Travel,  p.  271.  f  ^hiL  Trans,  1880,  p.  899. 

Biblioth.  Univers.  1838,  Electricity. 

FhU.  Trans.  1882,  p.  lT6 ;  also  pp.  1T2,  1T8,  Ac. 
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magnetic  period,  and  suggest  the  idea  of  the  sun's  magnetism  ex 
an  influence  on  the  mass  of  our  planet. 

In  regard  to  thermo-electricity,  I  may  remark,  that  it  may  be  j 
ated  by  great  inequalities  of  temperature,  arising  from  a  partial  < 
bution  of  volcanic  heat.     Wherever,  for  example,  masses  of  rock 
of  great  horizontal  extent,  and  of  considerable  depth,  which  are  at 
point  in  a  state  of  fusion  (as  beneath  some  active  volcano)  ;  at  i 
red-hot;   and  at  a  third,  comparatively  cold — strong  thermo-eleci 
action  may  be  excited. 

Some,  perhaps,  may  object,  that  this  is  reasoning  in  a  circle  ;  first 
introduce  electricity  as  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  volcanic  heat,  i 
then  to  derive  the  same  heat  from  thermo-electric  currents.     But  th 
must,  iiv  truth,  be  much  reciprocal  action  between  the  agents  now  un 
consideration ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  which  should  be 
garded  as  the  prime  mover,  or  to  see  where  the  train  of  changes,  < 
begun,  would  terminate.      Whether  subterranean  electric  current 
once  excited  might  sometimes  possess  the  decomposing  power  of 
voltaic  pile,  is  a  question  not  perhaps  easily  answered  in  the  pr 
state  of  science ;  but  such  a  power,  if  developed,  would  at  once  sup| 
us  with  a  never-failing  source  of  chemical  action  from  which  volca 
heat  might  be  derived. 

Recapitulation, — Before  entering,  in  the  next  chapter,  still  fcirtfa^-^ 
into  the  inquiry,  how  far  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes  and  earthqual:e^^ 
accord  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  continued  generation  of  heat  by  chemi— ' 
cal  action,  it  may  be  desirable  to  recapitulate,  in  a  few  words,  the  con- 
clusions already  obtained. 

1st.  The  pnmary  causes  of  the  volcano  and  the  earthquake  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  same,  and  must  be  connected  with  the  passage  of  heat 
from  the  interior  to  the  surface. 

2dly.  This  heat  has  been  referred,  by  many,  to  a  supposed  state  of 
igneous  fusion  of  the  central  parts  of  the  planet  when  it  was  fint 
created,  of  which  a  part  still  remains  in  the  interior,  but  is  always 
diminishing  in  intensity. 

3dly.  The  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,  adduced  in  support  of  tkua 
theory,  does  not  of  necessity  imply  a  universal  and  simultaneona 
fluidity,  in  the  beginning ;  for  supposing  the  original  figure  of  our  planet 
had  been  strictly  spherical — which,  however,  is  a  gratuitous  assumptioDa 
resting  on  no  established  analogy — still  the  statical  figure  must  hare 
been  assumed,  if  suflicient  time  be  allowed,  by  the  gradual  operation  of 
the  centrifugal  force,  acting  on  the  materials  brought  successively  within 
its  action  by  aqueous  and  igneous  causes. 

.  4thly.  It  appears,  from  experiment,  that  the  heat  in  mines  increases 
progressively  with  their  depth  ;  and  if  the  ratio  of  increase  be  continued 
uniformly  from  the  surface  to  the  interior,  the  whole  globe,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  external  shell,  must  be  fluid,  and  the  central  parts 
must  have  a  temperature  many  times  higher  than  that  of  melted  iron. 

5thly.  But  the  theory  adopted  by  M.  Cordier  and  others,  which 
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maintains  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things,  seems  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  which  regulate  the  circulation  of  heat  through 
fluid  bodies.  For,  if  the  central  heat  were  as  intense  as  is  represented, 
there  must  be  a  circulation  of  currents,  tending  to  equalize  the  tempera- 
tore  of  the  resulting  fluids,  and  the  solid  crust  itself  would  be  melted. 

6thiy.  Instead  of  an  original  central  heat,  we  may,  perhaps,  refer  the 

Jbeat  of  the  interior  to  chemical  changes  constantly  going  on  in  the  earth's 

^mst ;  for  the  general  effect  of  chemical  combination  is  the  evolution  of 

Jbeat  and  electricity,  which  in  their  turn  become  sources  of  new  chemical 
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A^HBN  we  reflect  that  the  largest  mountains  are  but  insignificant  pro- 
^^t>csi'ance8  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  these  mountains  are 
'•^'^^srtheless  composed  of  different  parts  which  have  been  formed  in  suc- 
®^*^iion,  we  may  well  feel  surprise  that  the  central  fluidity  of  the  planet 
•■^^i'^idd  have  been  called  in  to  account  for  volcanic  phenomena.  To  sup- 
P'^^cjfc  the  entire*globe  to  be  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  with  the  excep- 
^^^*^  of  a  solid  shell,  not  more  than  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  miles 
r*^^fc,  and  to  imagine  that  the  central  heat  of  this  fluid  spheroid  exceeds 
^^  XHQore  than  two  hundred  times  that  of  liquid  lava,  is  to  introduce  a 
^**''^"^ —  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  effects  which  it  is  required  to 


ic  ordinaiy  repose  of  the  surface  implies,  on  the  contrary,  an  inert- 

m  the  internal  mass  which  is  truly  wonderful.     When  we  consider 

^«3ombustible  nature  of  the  elements  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  they  are 

to  us, — the  facility  with  which  their  compounds  may  be  decom- 

,^^^^-**  and  made  to  enter  into  new  combinations, — ^the  quantity  of  heat 

-  ^^^"^li  they  evolve  during  these  processes ;  when  we  recollect  the  expan 

Y^    ^^  jKYwer  of  steam,  and  that  water  itself  is  composed  of  two  gases  which, 

^   '^teir  union,  produce  intense  heat ;  when  we  call  to  mind  the  number 

^^ploaive  and  detonating  compounds  which  have  been  already  discov- 

^^^^,  we  may  be  allowed  to  share  the  astonishment  of  Pliny,  that  a  single 
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day  sbould  pass  without  a  general  conflagration : — **  ExcediL  pr^ 
omnja  miracuK  ullum  diem  fdsse  quo  non  cuncU  conflagrairent,*'*d 

The  signs  of  internal  heat  ohs^n-ablc  on  the  surface  of  the  eaii 
not  necessarily  indicate  the  pennanent  existence  of  subterranean  He 
masses,  whether  fluid  or  sohd,  by  any  means  so  vast  as  our  contii 
and  seas ;  yet  bow  insignificant  would  these  appear  if  distributed  tlml 
an  external  shell  of  the  globe  one  or  two  hundred  miles  in  depth !  ♦] 
principal  facts  la  proof  of  tlie  accumulation  of  heat  below  the  stf 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Several  volcanoes  are  eoosta 
In  eruption,  as  Stromboh  and  Nicaragua ;  others  are  known  to  have 
active  for  periods  of  60»  or  even  130  years,  as  ihose  of  Sangay  m  Q 
Popocatepetl  in  Mexico,  and  the  volcano  of  the  Isle  of  Bourlxm.  J 
crateis  emit  hot  vapors  in  libe  intervals  between  eruptions,  and  soUai 
evolve  incessantly  the  same  gases  as  volcanoes.  Steam  of  high  tea: 
ature  has  continued  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  to  issue  from 
"stufas/'  03  the  Italians  call  them  j  thermal  springs  abound  not 
in  regions  of  earthquakes,  but  are  found  in  almost  all  countries,  bow 
distant  from  active  vents ;  and,  lastly,  the  temperature  in  the  imm 
various  parts  of  the  world  is  found  to  increase  in  proportion  as  w^ 
Bcend,  * 

The  diagram  (fig.  93)  in  the  next  page,  may  convey  some  idea  ol 
proportion  winch  our  continents  and  the  oce^n  boar  to  the  radius  oi 
earth. t  If  all  the  land  were  about  as  high  as  the  Himalaya  mount 
and  the  ocean  everywhere  as  deep  as  the  Pacific,  the  whole  of 
might  be  contained  within  a  space  expressed  by  the  thickness  of  tii* 
a  b ;  and  masses  of  nearly  equal  volume  might  be  placed  in  the  s 
marked  by  the  line  c  d,  in  the  interior.  Seas  of  lava,  therefore,  d 
size  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  even  of  the  Atlantic,  would  be  as  nol 
if  distributed  through  such  an  outer  shell  of  the  globe  as  is  repreac 
by  the  shaded  portion  of  the  figure  abed.  If  throughout  tkat  i 
we  imagine  electro-chemical  causes  to  be  continually  in  operatioiiy 
of  very  feeble  power,  they  might  give  rise  to  heat  which,*if  aocniBBl 
at  certain  points,  might  melt  or  render  red-hot  entire  mountaiii%  or 
tain  the  temperature  of  stufas  and  hot  springs  for  ages. 

Theory  of  an  unoxidaUd  metallic  nucleus, — ^When  Sir  H.  Dafj 
discovered  the  metallic  basis  of  the  earths  and  alkalies,  he  threw  out 
idea  that  those  metals  might  abound  in  an  unoxidized  state  in  the  s 
terranean  regions  to  which  water  must  occasionally  penetrate.  Wli 
ever  this  happened,  gaseous  matter  would  be  set  free,  the  metab  wo 
combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  and  sufficient  heat  might 
evolved  to  melt  the  surrounding  rocks.  This  hypothesis,  although  af 
wards  abandoned  by  its  author,  was  at  first  very  favorably  rmi 
both  by  the  chemist  and  the  geologist :  for  silica,  alumina,  lime,  soda, 
oxide  of  iron, — substances  of  which  lavas  are  principally  compote^ 

•   ♦  Hist.  Mundi,  lib.  il  c.  107. 

f  Reduced,  by  permission,  from  a  figure  in  plate  40  of  Sir  H.  De  la  Bei 
Geological  Sections  and  Views. 
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would  all  result  from  the  contact  of  the  inflammable  metals  alluded  to 
with  water.  But  whence  this  abundant  store  of  unsaturated  metals  in 
the  interior  ?    It  was  assumed  that,  in  the  beginning  of  things,  the 

Fig.  98. 


Centre  of  th«  earth. 


^ 


^i^^teiis  of  the  earth  was  m&mly  composed  of  inflammable  metals,  and 
^^^%  ondation  went  on  with  intense  energy  at  first ;  till  at  length,  when 
^perficial  crust  of  oxides  had  been  formed,  the  chemical  action  be- 
^^e  more  and  more  languid. 

*^1u8  speculation,  like  all  others  respecting  the  primitive  state  of  the 
^^^^'s  nucleus,  rests  unavoidably  on  arbitrary  assumptions.    But  we 
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may  fairly  inquire  whether  any  existmg  causes  may  have  the  power  of 
deoxidating  the  earthy  and  alkaline  compounds  formed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  action  of  water  upon  the  metallic  bases.  If  so,  and  if  the 
original  crust  or  nucleus  of  the  planet  contained  distributed  through  it 
here  and  there  some  partial  stores  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  other  me- 
tallic bases,  these  might  be  oxidated  and  again  deoxidated,  so  as  to  sus- 
tain for  ages  a  permanent  chemical  action.  Yet  even  then  we  should 
be  unable  to  explain  why  such  a  continuous  circle  of  operations,  after 
having  been  kept  up  for  thousands  of  years  in  one  district,  should  en- 
tirely cease,  and  why  another  region,  which  had  enjoyed  a  respite  from 
volcanic  action  for  one  or  many  geological  periods,  should  become  a  the- 
atre for  the  development  of  subterranean  heat. 

It  is  well  known  to  chemists,  that  the  metallization  of  oxides^  the 
most  difficult  to  reduce,  may  be  efifected  by  hydrogen  brought  into  ooo- 
tact  with  them  at  a  red  heat ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
production  of  potassium  itself,  in  the  common  gun-barrel  process,  is  doe 
to  the  power  of  nascent  hydrogen  derived  from  the  water  which  the 
hydrated  oxide  contains.  According  to  the  recent  experiments,  also,  of 
Faraday,  it  would  appear  that  every  case  of  metallic  reduction  by  vol- 
taic agency,  from  saline  solutions,  in  which  water  is  present,  is  due  to 
the  secondary  action  of  hydrogen  upon  the  oxide  ;  both  of  these  being 
determined  to  the  negative  pole  and  then  reacting  upon  one  another. 

It  is  admitted  that  intense  heat  would  be  produced  by  the  occanonal 
contact  of  water  with  the  metallic  bases  ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  during 
the  process  of  saturation,  vast  volumes  of  hydrogen  must  be  evolved. 
The  hydrogen,  thus  generated,  might  permeate  the  crust  of  the  earth 
in  dififerent  directions,  and  become  stored  up  for  ages  in  fissures  and 
caverns,  sometimes  in  a  liquid  form,  under  the  necessary  pressure. 
Whenever,  at  any  subsequent  period,  in  consequence  of  the  changes 
effected  by  earthquakes  in  the  shell  of  the  earth,  this  gas  happened  to 
come  in  contact  with  metallic  oxides  at  a  high  temperature,  the  redac- 
tion of  these  oxides  might  be  the  result. 

No  theory  seems  at  first  more  startling  than  that  which  representa 
water  as  affording  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel  to  the  volcanic  fires ; 
yet  is  it  by  no  means  visionary.  It  is  a  fact  that  must  not  be  overiooked, 
that  while  a  great  number  of  volcanoes  are  entirely  submarine,  the  re- 
mamder  occur  for  the  most  part  in  islands  or  maritime  tracts.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions ;  but  some  of  these,  observes  Dr.  Daubeny,  are  near 
inland  salt  lakes,  as  in  Central  Tartary  ;  while  others  form  part  of  a 
train  of  volcanoes,  the  extremities  of  which  are  near  the  sea. 

Sir  H.  Davy  suggested  that,  when  the  sea  is  distant,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  South  American  volcanoes,  they  may  still  be  supplied  with 
water  from  subterranean  lakes;  since,  according, to  Humboldt^  laigti 
quantities  of  fish  are  often  thrown  out  during  eruptions.*  Mr.  Dana 
also,  in  his  valuable  and  original  observations  on  Uie  volcanoea  of  the 

«  FhiL  Trans.  1828,  p.  260. 
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Sandwich  Islands,  reminds  us  of  tbe  prodigious  volume  of  atmospheric 
ifhtw  which  must  be  absorbed  into  the  interior  of  such  large  and  lofty 
,  composed  as  they  are  entirely  of  porous  lava.  To  this  source 
I  he  refers  the  production  ofir  the  steam  by  which  the  melted  mattei 
is  propelled  upwards,  even  to  the  summit  of  cones  three  miles  in  height.* 

When  treating  of  springs  and  overflowing  wells,  I  have  stated  that 
i  rocks  are  percolated  by  fr^h  water  to  great  depths,  and  that 

^water  probably  penetrates  in  the  same  manner  through  the  rocks 
which  form  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  But,  besides  this  universal  cireu- 
ktioQ  in  regions  not  far  from  the  surface,  it  must  be  supposed  that, 
wherever  earthquakes  prevail,  much  larger  bodies  of  water  will  be 
forced  by  the  pressure  of  the  ocean  into  fissures  at  great  depths,  or 
nwaUowcd  up  in  chasms ;  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  land,  towns, 
booses,  cattle,  and  trees  are  sometimes  engulfed.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  these  chasms  often  close  again  after  houses  have  fallen  into 
tbem ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  when  water  has  penetrated  to  a  mass 
of  melted  lava,  the  steam  into  which  it  is  converted  may  often  rush  out 
at  a  different  aperture  from  that  by  which  the  water  entered. 

The  gases,  it  is  said,  exhaled  from  volcanoes,  together  with  steam,  are 
Moh  as  would  result  from  the  decomposition  of  salt  water,  and  the 
fumes  which  escape  from  the  Vesuvian  lava  have  been  observed  to  de  • 
posit  common  salt.f  The  emission  of  free  muriatic  acid  gas  in  great 
quantities  is  also  thought  by  many  to  favor  the  theory  of  the  decompo- 
qitioo  of  the  salt  contained  in  sea- water.  It  has  been  objected,  however, 
that  M.  Boussingault  did  not  meet  with  this  gas  in  his  examination  of  the 
ebtttie  fluids  evolved  from  the  volcanoes  of  equatorial  America ;  which 
only  give  out  aqueous  vapor  (in  very  large  quantity),  carbonic  acid  gas, 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  sometimes  fumes  of  sulphur^  In  reply.  Dr. 
Danbeny  has  remarked,  that  muriatic  acid  may  have  ceased  to  be  dis- 
engaged, because  the  volcanic  action  has  become  languid  in  equatorial 
America,  and  sea-water  may  no  longer  obtain  admission. 

M.  Oay  Lussac,  while  he  avows  his  opinion  that  the  decomposition 
of  water  contributes  largely  to  volcanic  action,  called  attention,  never- 
theless, to  the  supposed  fact,  that  hydrogen  had  not  been  detected  in 
a  separate  form  among  the  gaseous  products  of  volcanoes ;  nor  can  it, 
he  says,  be  present ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  would  be  inflamed  in  the  air 
by  the  red-hot  stones  thrown  out  during  an  eruption.  Dr.  Davy,  in 
bk  account  of  Graham  Island,  says,  **  1  watched  when  the  lightning  was 
QMMt  vivid,  and  the  eruption  of  the  greatest  degree  of  violence,  to  see  if 
there  was  any  inflammation  occasioned  by  this  natural  electric  spark — 
any  indication  of  the  presence  of  inflammable  gas ;  but  in  vain.'*§ 
.•  Mhy  not  the  hydrogen.  Gay  Lussac  inquires,  be  combined  with  chlo- 
rine, and  produce  muriatic  acid  ?  for  this  gas  has  been  observed  to  be 
evolved  from  Vesuvius — ^and  the  chlorine  may  have  been  derived  from 

*  Geology  of  American  Exploring  Expedition,  p.  S69. 
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sea  salt ;  which  was,  in  fact,  extracted  by  simple  washing  from  "tJl^i 
Yesuvian  lava  of  1 822,  in  the  proportion  of  nine  per  cent.*  Bia;^  li 
was  answered,  that  Sir  H.  Davy's  experiments  had  shown,  ihat  hydmo- 
gen  is  not  combustible  when  mixed  with  muriatic  acid  gas ;  so  tha.^  if 
muriatic  gas  was  evolved  in  large  quantities,  the  hydrogen  mighfe  "Wd^ 
present  without  inflammation.f  M.  Abich,  on  the  other  hand,  msnmr^^^ 
us,  "  that  although  it  be  true  that  v£ipor  illuminated  by  incandesce^^^ 
lava  has  often  been  mistaken  for  flame,"  yet  he  clearly  detected  in  tfc^^ 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1834  the  flame  of  hydrogen.J  ^^ 

M.  Gay  Lussac,  in  the  memoir  just  alluded  to,  expressed  doubt  as  t^^^ 
the  presence  of  sulphurous  acid ;  but  the  abundant  disengagement  d0^\ 
this  gas  during  eruptions  has  been  since  ascertained :  and  thus  all  difli-  ^^ 
culty  in  regard  to  the  general  absence  of  hydrogen  in  an  inflammiUe 
stale  is  removed ;  for,  as  Dr.  Daubeny  suggests,  vhe  hydrogen  of  de- 
composed water  may  unite  with  sulphur  to  form  rilphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  and  this  gas  will  then  be  mingled  with  the  sulphurous  acid  as  it 
rises  to  the  crater.     It  is  shown  by  experiment,  that  these  gases  muta- 
ally  decompose  each  other  when  mixed  where  steam  is  present ;  the 
hydrogen  of  the  one  immediately  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  ^e  other 
to  form  water,  while  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  alone  escapes  into 
the  atmosphere.     Sulphur  is  at  the  same  time  precipitated. 

This  explanation  is  sufficient ;  but  it  may  also  be  observed  that  ihe 
flame  of  hydrogen  would  rarely  be  visible  during  an  eruption ;  as  that 
gas,  when  inflamed  in  a  pm^  state,  bums  with  a  very  faint  blue  flame, 
which  even  in  the  night  could  hardly  be  perceptible  by  the  side  of  red- 
hot  and  incandescent  cinders.  Its  immediate  conversion  into  water 
when  inflamed  in  the  atmosphere,  might  also  account  for  its  not  appear- 
ing in  a  separate  form. 

Dr.  Daubeny  is  of  opinion  that  water  containing  atmospheric  air  may  ^ 
descend  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  volcanic  foci,  and  that  the  ^ 
same  process  of  combustion  by  which  water  is  decomposed  may  deprive  ^^ " 
such  subterranean  air  of  its  oxygen.  In  this  manner  he  explains  the^»^ 
great  quantities  of  nitrogen  evolved  from  volcanic  vents  and  thermaK^^ 
waters,  and  the  fact  that  air  disengaged  from  the  earth  in  volcanic  re— ^^^ 
gions  is  either  wholly  or  in  part  deprived  of  its  oxygen. 

Sir  H.  Davy,  in  his  memoir  on  the  "  Phenomena  of  Volcanoes,"  ig'     f 
marks,  that  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  in  Vesuvius  the  eii«~  -  M- 
ence  of  a  descending  current  of  air ;  and  he  imagined  that  nuhtrrmnrrM  tj 
cavities  which  threw  out  large  volumes  of  steam  during  the  erupttOk^sf^ 
might  afterwards,  in  the  quiet  state  of  the  volcano,  become  filled  niii 
atmospheric  air.g    The  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts  in  volcanic  emana- 
tions, and  of  ammonia  (which  is  in  part  composed  of  nitrogen)  in  hLn, 
favors  greatly  the  notion  of  air  as  well  as  water  being  deoxidated  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth.  J 

*  Ann.  do  Chim.  et  de  Fhya.  torn.  zxiL 

i  Quart  Journ.  of  ScL  1828,  p.  182,  note  by  editor.       X  Pb^om. QM.  Sc^X 
PhiL  Trtau.  1828.  |  See  Daubeny,  Encya  Metn^  part  40 
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It  has  been  alleged  by  Professor  Biscboff  that  the  slight  specific  grav- 
ity of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  is  fatal  to  Davy's  hypothesis,  for  if  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth,  as  determined  by  astronomers,  surpass  that 
of  all  kinds  of  rocks,  these  metals  cannot  exist,  at  least  not  in  great 
quantities  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.*  But  Dr.  Daubeny  has  shown, 
that  if  we  take  the  united  specific  gravity  of  potassium,  sodium,  silicon, 
iroD,  and  all  the  materials  which,  when  united  with  oxygen,  constitute 
ordinary  lava,  and  then  compare  their  weight  with  lava  of  equal  bulk, 
the  difference  is  not  very  material,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lava  only 
exceeding  by  about  one-fourth  that  of  the  unoxidized  metals.  Besides, 
at  gpreat  depths,  the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalies  may  very 
probably  be  rendered  heavier  by  pressure.f  Nor  is  it  fair  to  embarrass 
the  chemical  theory  of  volcanoes  with  a  doctrine  so  purely  gratuitous, 
M  that  which  supposes  the  entire  nucleus  of  the  planet  to  have  been  at 
lint  composed  of  unoxidated  metals. 

Professor  Bunsen  of  Marburg,  after  analyzing  the  gases  which  escape 
from  the  volcanic  fumeroles  and  solfataras  of  Iceland,  and  after  calcu- 
lating the. quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  between  two  eruptions,  affirms, 
m  contradiction  of  opinions  previously  entertained,  that  the  hydrogen 
bears  a  perfect  relation  in  quantity  to  the  magnitude  of  the  streams  of 
lava,  assuming  the  fusion  of  these  last  to  have  been  the  result  of  the 
heat  evolved  during  the  oxidation  of  alkaline  and  earthy  metals,  and  this 
to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  decomposition  of  water.  Yet  after 
Iiavinjg  thus  succeeded  in  removing  the  principal  objection  once  so 
triumphantly  urged  against  Davy's  hypothesis,  Bunsen  concludes  by 
declaring  that  the  hydrogen  evolved  in  volcanic  regions  cannot  have 
heen  generated  by  the  decomposition  ot  water  coming  in  contact  witlf 
alkaline  and  earthy  metallic  bases.  For,  says  the  Professor,  this  process 
presupposes  the  prevalence  of  a  temperature  in  which  carbonic  acid  can- 
not exist  in  contact  with  hydrogen  without  suflfering  a  partial  reduction 
to  carbonic  oxide ;  "  and  not  a  trace  of  carbonic  oxide  is  ever  found  in 
volcanic  exhalations. "J  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  seen,  by  consulting 
the  able  memoirs  of  the  Marburg  chemist,  that  he  supposes  many  ener- 
getic kinds  of  chemical  action  to  be  continually  going  on  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  capable  of  causing  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  gas  may  be  a  source  of  innumerable  new 
changes,  capable  of  producing  the  local  development  of  internal  heat. 

Cause  of  volcanic  eruptions, — ^The  most  probable  causes  of  a  volcanic 
outburst  at  the  surface  hav^  been  in  a  great  degree  anticipated  in  the 
preceding  speculations  on  the  liquefaction  of  rocks  and  the  generation  of 
gases.  When  a  minute  hole  is  bored  in  a  tube  filled  with  gas  condensed 
into  a  liquid,  the  whole  becomes  instantly  aeriform,  or,  as  some  writers 
have  expressed  it,  "  flashes  into  vapor,"  and  often  bursts  the  tube.    Such 

♦  Jam.  Ed.  New  Phil.  Joum.  No.  li.  p.  81. 

f  See  Daubeny '8  Keply  to  Biscboff,  Jam.  £d.  New  Phil.  Joum.  No.  lii.  pi  291 ; 
ana  note  in  No.  liii.  p.  158. 
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xperlmcnt  may  represent  the  mode  in  which  gaseoui  matter  i 

.  through  a  rent  in  the  rocks,  and  continue  to  escape  for  days  oi^ 

ks  through  a  small  orifice,  with  an  explosive  power  siiffieieiit  to  re- 

ie  every  substance  which  opposes  its  passage  into  small  fragments  ac 

in  dust.   Lava  may  be  propelled  upwards  at  the  same  time,  and  ejeeieS. 

the  form  of  sconce.     In  some  places,  where  the  fluid  lava  lies  at  ih^K 
ottom  of  a  deep  fissure,  communicating  on  the  one  hand  with  the  snr — 
ace,  and  on  the  other  witlf  a  cavern  in  which  a  considerable  body  of 
vapor  has  oeen  formed,  there  may  be  an  efflux  of  lava,  followed  bj  th^ 
escape  of  gas.     Eruptions  often  commence  and  close  with  the  discbaig^ 
of  vapor ;  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  next  outburst  may  be  expected 
to  take  place  by  the  same  vent,  for  the  concluding  evolntion  of  elastic 
fluids  will  keep  open  the  duct,  and  leave  it  unobstructed. 

The  breaking  out  of  lava  from  the  side  or  base  of  a  lofty  cone,  lather 
than  from  the  summit,  may  be  attributed  to  the  hydrostatic  presBurs  to 
which  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  are  exposed,  when  the  column  of  lavi 
has  risen  to  a  great  height.  Or  if,  before  it  has  reached  the  top,  there 
should  happen  to  be  any  stoppage  in  the  main  duct,  the  upward  pressure 
of  the  ascending  column  of  gas  and  lava  may  burst  a  lateral  opening. 

In  the  case  however  of  Mount  Loa,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  there 
appears  to  be  a  singular  want  of  connection  or  sympathy  between  the 
eruptions  of  the  central  and  the  great  lateral  vent.  The  great  volcanic 
cone  alluded  to  rises  to  the  height  of  13,760  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sen,  having  a  crater  at  its  summit,  from  which  powerful  streams  of  lava 
have  flowed  in  recent  times,  and  having  another  still  lai^r  crater,  called 
Kilauea,  on  its  southeastern  slope,  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  This 
4ateral  cavity  resembles  a  huge  quarry  cut  in  the  mountmn's  side,  being 
about  1000  feet  deep  when  in  its  ordinary  state.  It  is  seven  miles  and 
a  half  in  circuit,  and  scattered  over  its  bottom',  at  different  levels,  are 
lakes  and  pools  of  lava,  always  in  a  state  of  ebullition.  The  liquid  in  one 
of  these  will  sometimes  sink  100  or  160  feet,  while  it  is  overflowing  in 
another  at  a  higher  elevation,  there  being,  it  should  seem,  no  communi- 
cation between  them.  In  like  manner,  lava  overflows  in  the  snmnut 
crater  of  Mount  Loa,  nearly  14,000  feet  high,  while  the  great  Isteta] 
cauldron  just  alluded  to  (of  Kilauea)  continues  as  tranquil  as  usual,  afford- 
ing no  relief  to  any  part  of  the  gases  or  melted  matter  which  are  fordng 
their  way  upwards  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain.  "  How,"  asks  Mr. 
Dana,  "  if  there  were  any  subterranean  channel  connecting  the  two  great 
vents,  could  this  want  of  sympathy  exist  Z  How,  according  to  the  laws 
of  hydrostatic  pressure,  can  a  column  of  fluid  stand  10,000  feet  h^her 
in  one  leg  of  the  siphon  than  in  the  other  ?"  The  eruptions,  he  observes, 
are  not  paroxysmal ;  on  the  contrary,  the  lava  rises  slowly  and  gradually 
to  the  summit  of  the  lofty  cone,  and  then  escapes  there  without  any 
commotion  manifesting  itself  in  Kilauea,  a  gulf  alwa}^  open  on  the  flanks 
of  the  same  mountain.  One  conclusion,  he  says,  is  certun,  namely,  that 
volcanoes  are  no  safety-valves  as  they  have  been  called ;  for  here  two 
independent  and  apparently  isolated  centres  of  volcanic  activity,  only 
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sizteen  miles  distant  from  each  other,  are  sustained  in  one  and  the  same 
cone.* 

Wiihout  pretending  to  solve  this  enigma,  I  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
marking, that  the  supposed  independence  of  several  orifices  of  eruption 
in  one  crater  like  Kilauea,  when  adduced  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine 
of  two  distinct  sources  of  volcanic  action  underneath  one  mountain, 
proves  too  much.  No  one  can  doubt,  that  the  pools  of  lava  in  Kilauea 
have  been  derived  from  some  common  reservoir,  and  have  resulted  from 
a  combination  of  causes  commonly  called  volcanic,  which  arc  at  work  in 
the  interior  at  some  unknown  distance  .below.  These  causes  have  given 
rise  m  Mount  Loa  to  eruptions  from  many  points,  but  principally  from 
one  centre,  so  that  a  vast  dome  of  ejected  matter  has  been  piled  up. 
The  subsidiary  crater  has  evidently  never  given  much  relief  to  the  im- 
priaoQed,  heated,  and  liquefied  matter,  for  Kilauea  does  not  form  a  lat- 
eral protuberance  interfering  with  the  general  shape  or  uniform  outline 
of  Mount  Loa. 

Ot^UTM  of  Iceland, — As  aqueous  vapor  constitutes  the  most  abundant 
of  the  aeriform  products  of  volcanoes  in  eruption,  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider attentively  a  case  in  which  steam  is  exclusively  the  moving  power 
^4bat  of  the  Qeysers  of  Iceland.  These  intermittent  hot  springs  occur 
in  a  district  situated  in  the  southwestern  division  of  Iceland,  where 
nearly  one  hundred  of  them  are  said  to  break  out  within  a  circle  of  two 
miles.  That  the  water  is  of  atmospheric  origin,  derived  from  rain  and 
melted  snow,  is  proved,  says  Professor  Bunsen,  by  the  nitrogen  which 
rises  from  them  either'  pure  or  mixed  with  other  gases.  The  springs 
rise  through  a  thick  current  of  lava,  which  may  perhaps  have  flowed 
from  Mount  Hecla,  the  summit  of  that  volcano  being  seen  from  the  spot 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  thirty  miles.  In  this  district  the  rushing 
of  water  is  sometimes  heard  in  chasms  beneath  the  surface ;  for  here, 
as  on  Etna,  rivers  flow  in  subterranean  channels  through  the  porous  and 
cavernous  lavas.  It  has  more  than  once  happened,  after  earthquakes, 
that  some  of  the  boiling  fountains  have  increased  or  diminished  in  vio- 
kiice  and  volume,  or  entirely  ceased,  or  that  new  ones  have  made  their 
appearance — changes  which  may  be  explained  by  the  opening  of  new 
rents  and  the  closing  of  pre-existing  fissures. 

Few  of  the  Geysers  play  longer  than  five  or  six  minutes  at  a  time, 
although  sometimes  half  an  hour.  The  intervals  between  their  eruptions 
are  for  the  most  part  very  irregular.  The  Great  Geyser  rises  out 
of  a  spacious  basin  at  the  summit  of  a  circular  mound  composed  of  sili- 
ceous incrustations  deposited  from  the  spray  of  its  waters.  The  diame- 
ter of  this  basin,  in  one  direction,  is  fifty-six  feet,  and  forty-six  in  another. 
(See  fig.  04.)  In  the  centre  is  a  pipe  seventy-eight  feet  in  perpendicu- 
lar depth,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  but  gradually  widening, 
as  it  rises  into  the  basin.  The  inside  of  the  basin  is  whitish,  consisting 
of  a  siliceous  crust,  and  perfectly  smooth,  as  are  likewise  two  small 

*  Proceed.  Americ.  Assoc.  1849. 
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channels  on  the  sides  of  the  mound,  down  which  the  water  escapes 
when  the  bowl  is  filled  to  the  margin.    The  circular  basin  is  sometmes 
empty,  as  represented  in  the  following  sketch  ;  but  is  usually  filled  whk 
beautifully  transparent  water  in  a  state  of  ebullition.     During  the  lis^ 
of  the  boiling  water  in  the  pipe,  especially  when  the  ebullition  is  mait 
violent,  and  when  the  water  is  thrown  up  in  jets,  subterranean  noiies 
are  heard,  like  the  distant  firing  of  cannon,  and  tho  earth  is  sl^tlf 
shaken.     The  sound  then  increases  and  the  motion  becomes  more  rioleotf 

Fig.  94. 


Tiew  of  the  Crater  of  the  Great  Qejtet  in  Iceland.* 

till  at  length  a  column  of  water  is  thrown  up,  with  loud  ezplosknis,  to 
the  height  of  one  or  two  hundred  feet.  After  playing  for  a  time  fike 
an  artificial  fountain,  and  giving  off  ^great  clouds  of  vapor,  the  pipe  or 
tube  is  emptied  ;  and  a  column  of  steam,  rushing  up  with  amazing  force 
and  a  thundering  noise,  terminates  the  eruption. 

If  stones  are  thrown  into  the  crater,  they  are  instantly  ejected ;  and 
such  is  the  explosive  force,  that  very  hard  rocks  are  sometimes  shivered 
by  it  into  small  pieces.  Henderson  found  that  by  throwing  a  great 
quantity  of  large  stones  into  the  pipe  of  Strockr,  one  of  the  Geysen,  he 
could  bring  on  an  eruption  in  a  few  minutes.f  The  fragments  of  stone, 
as  well  as  the  boiling  water,  were  thrown  in  that  case  to  a  much  greater 
height  than  usual.  After  the  water  had  been  ejected,  a  column  of  steam 
continued  to  rush  up  with  a  deafening  roar  for  nearly  an  hour ;  but  the 
Geyser,  as  if  exhausted  by  this  effort,  did  not  send  out  a  fresh  eraptioQ 
when  its  usual  interval  of  rest  had  elapsed.  The  account  given  by  Sb 
George  Mackenzie  of  a  Geyser  which  he  saw  in  eruption  in  1810  (see 
figf-  ^5)>  agrees  perfectly  with  the  above  description  by  Henderson.    The 

♦  Reduced  from  a  sketch  given  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  in  his  Tour  in  Iceland 
vol  L  p.  149. 
f  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Iceland,  p.  74. 
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steam  and  water  rose  for  half  an  hour  to  the  height  of  10  feet,  and  the 
-vrhite  column  remained  perpendicular  notwithstanding  a  hrisk  gale  of 
'^rizid  which  was  blowing  against  it.  Stones  thrown  into  the  pipe  were 
projected  to  a  greater  height  than  the  water.  To  leeward  of  the  yapor 
4&  l&eary  shower  of  rain  was  seen  to  fall.* 


FlfC  95. 


Eruption  of  the  New  Oeyscr  in  ISIO.   (Mackenzie.) 

Among  the  different  theories  proposed  to  account  for  these  pLenom- 
eoa,  I  shall  first  mention  one  suggested  by  Sir.  J.  Hcrschcl.  An  imi- 
tation of  these  jets,  he  says,  may  be  produced  on  a  small  scale,  by  heat- 
ing red  hot  the  stem  of  a  tobacco  ppe,  filling  the  bowl  with  water,  and 
80  inclining  the  pipe  as  to  let  the  water  run  through  the  stem.  Its  es- 
cape, instead  of  taking  place  in  a  continued  stream,  is  then  performed  by 
a  succession  of  violent  explosions,  at  first  of  steam  alone,  then  of  water 
mixed  with  steam  ;  and,  as  the  pipe  cools,  almost  wholly  of  water.  At 
every  such  paroxysmal  escape  of  the  water,  a  portion  is  driven  back,  ac- 
companied with  steam,  into  the  bowl.  The  intervals  between  the  explo- 
sions depend  on  the  heat,  length,  and  inclination  of  the  pipe  ;  their  con- 
tinuance, on  its  thickness  and  conducting  power. f     The  application  of 


*  Mackenzie's  Iceland. 

t  MS.  read  to  GeoLSoc.  of  London,  Feb.  29, 1888. 
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this  experiment  to  the  Geysers  merely  requires  that  a  subtemneaii 
stream,  flowing  through  the  pores  and  crevices  of  lava,  should  suddenly 
reach  a  fissure  in  which  the  rock  is  red  hot  or  nearly  so.  Steam  would 
immediately  be  formed,  which,  rushing  up  the  fissure,  might  force  op 
water  along  with  it  to  the  surface,  while,  at  the  same  time,  part  of  tbs 
steam  might  drive  back  the  water  of  the  supply  for  a  certain  distance 
towards  its  source.  And  when,  after  the  space  of  some  minutes,  the 
steam  was  all  condensed,  the  water  would  return,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
phenomena  take  place. 

There  is,  however,  another  mode  of  explaining  the  action  of  the  Gey- 
ser, perhaps  more  probable  than  that  above  described.  Suppose  water 
percolating  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  penetrate  into  the  subterra- 
oean  cavity  A  D  (fig.  96)  by  the  fissures  F  F,  while,  at  the  same  time« 


Fig.  de. 


Supposed  reservoir  and  pii>e  of  a  Geysor  in  Iceland.* 


Steam  at  an  extremely  liigh  temperature,  such  as  is  commonly  given  ou**,^^ 
from  the  rents  of  lava  currents  during  congelation,  emanates  from  th.^-^ 
fissures  C.     A  portion  of  the  steam  is  at  first  condensed  into  watc^^^ 
while  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  raised  by  the  latent  heat  th^- 
evolved,  till,  at  last,  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  is  filled  with  boili^r- 
water  and  the  upper  with  steam  under  high  pressure.     The  expand4^^^ 

force  of  the  steam  becomes,  at  length,  so  great,  that  whe  water  is  fores ?■_ , 

up  the  fissure  or  pipe  E  B,  and  runs  over  the  rim  of  the  basin.  Wtr^  ^ 
the  pressure  is  thus  diminished,  the  steam  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cav^  i"  ^ 
A  expands,  until  all  the  water  D  is  driven  into  the  pipe  ;  and  when  ^Im  j\ 


*  From  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  Iceland. 
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bappeosy  the  steam,  being  the  lighter  of  the  two  fluids,  rushes  up 
iJooigh  the  water  with  great  Telocity.     If  the  pipe  be  choked  up  arti 
ickUj,  ^ren  for  a  few  minutes,  a  great  increase  of  heat  must  take  place 
for  it  is  prevented  from  escaping  in  a  latent  form  in  steam  ;  so  that  thf 
irater  is  made  to  boil  more  violently,  and  this  brings  on  .an  eruption. 

Professor  Bunsen,  before  cited,  adopts  this  theory  to  account  for  the 
play  of  the  "L^^^^  Geyser,'"  but  says  it  will  not  explain  the  plienomena 
if  the  Great  one.  He  considers  this,  like  the  others,  to  be  a  thermal 
q|>riog,  having  a  narrow  funnel-shaped  tube  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
Sonne,-  where  the  walls  of  the  channel  have  become  coated  over  with 
uUceous'  incrustations.  At  the  mouth  of  this  tube  the  water  has  a 
temperature,  corresponding  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  of  about 
212^  Fahr.,  but  at  a  certain  depth  below  it  is  much  hotter.  This  the 
professor  succeeded  in  proving  by  experiment;  a  thermometer  sus- 
pended by  a  string  in  the  pipe  rising  to  266^  Fahr.^  or  no  less  than  48 
degrees. above  the  boiling  point.  After  the  column  of  water  has  been 
expelled,  what  remains  in  the  basin  and  pipe  is  found  to  be  much  cooled. 

Previously  to  these  experiments  of  Bunsen  and  Descloizeaux,  made  in 
Iceland  in  1846,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  supposed  possible  that  the ' 
ower  part  of  a  free  and  open  column  of  water  could  be  raised  so  much 
Q  temperature  without  causing  a  circulation  of  ascending  and  descend- 
Qg  currents,  followed  by  an  almost  immediate  equalization  of  heat. 
}iick  circulation  is  no  doubt  impeded,  greatly  by  the  sides  of  the  well 
ot  being  vertical,  and  by  numerous  contractions  of  its  diameter,  but 
lie  phenomenon  may  be  chiefly  due  to  another  cause.  >  According  to 
eeent  experiments  on  the  cohesion  of  liquids  by  Mr.  Donny  of  Ghent, 
;  f^pears  that  when  water  is  freed  from  all  admixture  of  air,  its  tem- 
perature can  be  raised,  even  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  to 
i75^  Fahr.,  so  much  does  the  cohesion  of  its  molecules  increase*  when 
hey  are  not  separated  by  particles  of  air.  As  water  long-  boiled  be- 
omee  more  and  more  deprived  of  air,  it  is  probably  very  free  from  such 
ntermizture  at  the  bottom  of  the  Geysers. 

Among  other  results  of  the  experiments  of  Bunsen  and  his  com- 
lanion,  they  convinced  themselves  that  the  column  of  fluid  filling  the 
;abe  is  constantly  receiving  accessions  of  hot  water  from  below,  while  it 
becomes  cooler  above  by  evaporation  on  the  broad  surface  of  the  basin, 
rbey  also  came  to  a  conclusion  of  no  small  interest,  as  bearing  on  the 
probable  mechanism  of  ordinary  volcanic  eruptions,  namely  that  the 
;abe  itself  is  the  main  seat  or  focus  of  mechanical  force.  This  was 
proved  by  letting  down  stones  suspended  by  strings  to  various  depths. 
rhose  which  were  sunk  to  considerable  distances  from  the  surface  were 
lot  cast  up  again,  whereas  those  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  tube  were  ejected 
»o  great  heights.  Other  experiments  also  were  made  •  tending  to  de- 
nonatrate  the  singular  fact,  that  there  is  often  scarce  any  motion  below, 
irhen  a  violent  rush  of  steam  and  water  is  taking  place  above.     It  seems 

*  See  Mr.  Homer*8  Anniversary  Address,  Quart.  Joora  GeoL  Soc.  1847,  liil 
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that  when  a  loftjr  column  of  water  possesses  a  tempemtam  bcreasing 
with  tbc  depth,  any  sliglit  ebullition  or  disturbance  of  equilibdum  in  the 
upper  portion  may  first  force  up  water  iato  the  basin^  and  then  cause  it 
to  flow  over  the  edge,  A  lower  portion,  thus  suddenly  i^lievcd  of  part 
of  its  pressure,  expands  and  is  converted  into  vapor  more  rapidly  than 
the  first,  owing^  to  its  greater  heat.  Thb  a}lowa  the  next  subjacent 
stratum^  which  k  much  hotter,  to  rise  and  flash  into  a  gaseous  form  ; 
and  this  process  goes  on  till  the  ebulhtion  baa  descended  from  iho 
middle  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  funnel.* 

In  speculating,  therefore,  on  the  mechanism  of  an  ordinary  volcanic 
eruption,  we  may  suppose  that  large  subterranean  cavities  exist  at  the 
depth  of  aome  miles  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  which,  melted 
lava  accumulates  ;  and  when  water  containing  the  usual  tnixtiire  of  air 
penetrates  into  these,  the  steam  thus  generated  may  press  upon  the 
lava  and  force  it  up  the  duct  of  a  Tolcaoo,  in  the  same  manner  as  n 
column  of  water  is  driven  up  the  pipe  of  a  Geyser.     In  other  cases  we  1 
may  suppose  a  continuous  column  of  liquid  lava  mixed  with  red'hi>t  I 
imier  (for  water  may  exist  in  that  state,  as  Professor  Bunsen  reminds  1 
us,  under  pressure),  and  this  column  may  have  a  temperature  regularly 
increasing  downwards,     A  disturbance  of  equilibrium  may  first  bring  on 
an  eruption  near  the  surface,  by  the  expansion  and  conversion  into  gjts 
of  entangled  water  and  other  constituents  of  what  we  call  lava,  so  as  to 
occasion  a  diminution  of  pressure.     More  steam  would  then  be  liberated, 
carrying  up  with  it  Jets  of  melted  rock,  which  being  hurled  up  into  the 
air  may  fall  in  showers  of  asbes  on  the  surroimding  country,  and  at 
length,  by  the  arrival  of  lava  and  water  more  and  more  heated  at  the 
orifice  of  the  duct  or  the  crater  of  the  volcano,  expansive  power  may  be 
acquired  sufficient  to  expel  a  massive  current  of  lava.     After  the  erup-     , 
tion  has  ceased,  a  period  of  tranqnilUty  succeeds,  during  which  fresh  ^ 
accessions  of  heat  are  communicated  from  below,  and  additional  masses^^ 
of  rock  fused  by  degrees,  while  at  the  same  time  atmospheric  or  9ttm^ 
water  is  descending  frotM  the  surface.     At  length  the  conditiom  rt^^^ 
quired  for  a  new  outburst  are  obtained,  and  another  cycle  of  aimiK.^F^ 
changes  is  renewed,  i 

Catise^  of  earthquakes — wum-lik^  motion. — I  shall  now  proceed  •^  ^ 
examine  the  manner  in  which  the  heat  of  the  interior  may  give  rise 
earthquakes^.  One  of  the  most  common  phenomena  attending  subi^ 
raneaa  movements,  is  the  undnlatory  motion  of  the  ground.  And  1 
says  Mich  ell,  will  seem  legs  extraordinary,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  extus^^  ^ 
elasticity  of  the  earth  and  the  compressibility  of  even  the  mot^.w^ami 
materials.  Large  districts,  he  suggests,  may  rest  on  fluid  laTa;tflH^Hi 
when  this  is  disturbed,  its  motions  may  be  propagated  througk  &iK  mm 

cumbent  rocks.     He  also  adds  the  following  ingenious  speeiilalioik.Tr 

*'  As  a  small  quantity  of  vapor  almost  instantly  generated  at  i 

*  Liebig's  Annaleo  der  Chimie  und  Pharmacie,  translated  in  **  Reporii  I 
Memoirs''  of  Cavendish  Soc.    Loodon,  1848. 
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siderable  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  produce  a  vibratory 
motion,  so  a  very  large  quantity  (whether  it  be  generated  almost  in- 
Btaotly,  or  in  any  small  portion  of  time)  will  produce  a  wave-like  mo* 
tioD.  The  manner  in  which  this  wave-like  motion  will  be*  propagated 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  represented  by  the  following,  experiment : — 
Suppose  a  large  cloth,  or  carpet  (spread  upon  a  floor),  to  be  raised  at 
one  edge,  and  then  suddenly  brought  down  agam  to  the  floor ;  the  air 
under  it,  being  by  this  means  propelled,  will  pass  along  till  it  escapes 
at  the  opposite  side,  raising  the  cloth  in  a  wave  all  the  way  as  it  goes. 
la  like  manner,  a  large  quantity  of  vapor  niay  be  conceived  to  raise  the 
earth  in  a  wave,  as  it  passes  along  between  the  strata,  which  it  may 
emal^  separate  in  a  horizontal  direction,  there  being  little  or  no  cohesion 
b^weea  one  stratum  and  another.  The  part  of  the  earth  that  is  first 
nised  being  bent  from  its  natural  form,  will  endeavor  to  restore  itself 
bf  its  elasticity ;  and  the  parts  next  to  it  being  to  have  their  weight 
npported  by  the  vapor,  which  will  insinuate  itself  under  them,  will  be 
taiaed  in  their  turn,  till  it  either  finds  some  vent,  or  is  again  condensed 
by  the  cold  into  wat^r*  and  by  that  means  prevented  from  proceeding 
any  farther."*  In  a  memoir  published  in  1843,  on  the  structure  of  the 
Appalacluan  chain,  by  the  Professors  Rogers,f  the  following  hypothesis 
is  proposed  as  **  simpler  and  more  in  accordance  with  dynamical  con- 
siderations, and  the  recorded  observations  on  earthquakes.'' — "In 
place,"  say  they, ''  of  supposing  it  possible  for  a  body  of  vapor  or  gaseous 
naatter  to  pass  horizontally  between  the  strata,  or  even  between  the 
(^rust  and  the  fluid  lava  upon  which  it  floats,  and  with  which  it  must 
be  closely  entangled,  we  arc  inclmed  to  attribute  the  movement  to  an 
wiual  puUaHon,  engendered  in  the  molten  matter  itself,  by  a  linear  dis- 
ruption under  enormous  tension,  giving  vent  explosively  to  elastic  vapors, 
Bseaping  either  to  the  surface,  or  into  cavernous  spaces  beneath.  Ac- 
cording to  this  supposition,  the  movement  of  the  subterranean  vapors 
vronld  be  towards,  and  not  from,  the  disrupted  belt,  and  the  oscillation 
of  the  crust  would  originate  in  the  tremendotis  and  sudden  disturbance 
of  ihe  previous  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  lava  mass  below,  brought 
about  by  the  instantaneous  and  violent  rending  of  the  overlymg  strata." 
This  theory  requires  us  to  admit  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  so 
flexible,  that  it  can  assume  the  form,  and  follow  the  motion  of  an  undu- 
lation in  the  fluid  below.  Even  if  we  grant  this,  says  Mr.  Mallet,  another 
more  serious  objection  presents  itself^  viz.  the  great  velocity  attributed 
to  the  transit  of  the  wave  in  the  subterranean  sea  of  lava.  We  are  called 
upon  to  admit  that  the  speed  of  the  wave  below  equals  that  of  the  true 
earthquake  shock  at  the  surface,  which  is  so  immense,  that  it  is  not  in- 
ferior to  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  same  solids.  But  the  undulation 
in  the  fluid  below  must  follow  the  laws  of  a  tidal  wave,  or  of  the  great 
sea-wave  already  spoken  of.     "  Its  velocity,  like  that  of  the  tidal  wave 

*  On  the  Cause  and  Phenomena  of  Earthquakes,  Phil  Trans.  voL  11  eec  68, 
17S0. 
f  Trans,  of  Assoc,  of  American  GeoL  1840-1842,  p.  520. 
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of  our  seas,  will  be  a  function  of  its  length  and  of  the  depth  of  the  fluid, 
diminished  in  this  case  by  certain  considerations  as  to  the  density  and 
degree  of  viscidity  of  the  liquid ;  and  although  it  would  be  at  present 
impossible,  for  want  of  data,  to  calculate  the  exact  velocity  with  whiob 
this  subterraneous  lava- wave  could  move,  it  may  be  certainly  affirmed 
that  its  velocity  would  be  immeasurably  short  of  the  observed  or  theo- 
retic velocity  of  the  great  earth- wave,  or  true  shock  in  earthquakes."* 

Liquid  gases, — ^The  rending  and  upheaving  of  continental  masses  ars 
operations  which  are  not  difficult  to  explain,  when  we  are  once  convinoed 
that  heat,  of  sufficient  power,  not  only  to  meft  but  to  reduce  to  a  gase- 
ous form  a  great  variety  of  substances,  is  accumulated  in  certain  poiti. 
of  the  interior.  We  see  that  elastic  fluids  are  capable  of  projecting  adid 
masses  to  immense  heights  in  the  air ;  and  the  volcano  of  Cotopaxi  has 
been  known  to  throw  out,  to  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles,  a  mast 
of  rock  about  one  hundred  cubic  yards  in  volume.  When  we  obaerTa 
these  aeriform  fluids  rushing  out  from  particular  vents  for  months^  or 
even  years,  continuously,  what  power  may  we  not  expect  them  to  exert 
in  other  places,  where  they  happen  to  be  confined  under  an  enonnoos 
weight  of  rock  ? 

The  experiments  of  Faraday  and  others  have  shown,  witEin  the  last 
twelve  years,  that  many  of  the  gases,  including  all  those  wUch  are  most 
copiously  disengaged  from  volcanic  vents,  as  the  carbonic,  mtphnrooB* 
and  muriatic  acids,  may  be  condensed  into  liquids  by  jpressure.  At 
temperatures  of  from  30°  to  50°  F.,  the  pressure  required  for  this  pm^ 
pose  varies  from  fifteen  to  fifty  atmospheres  ;  and  this  amount  of  pres- 
sure we  may  regard  as  very  insignificant  in  the  operations  of  nature.  A 
column  of  Vesuvian  lava  that  would  reach  from  the  lip  of  the  cnilar  to 
the  level  of  the  sea,  must  be  equal  to  about  three  hundred  atmoepheras; 
so  that,  at  depths  which  may  be  termed  moderate  in  the  interior  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  the  gases  may  be  condensed  into  liquids,  even  at  i^cry 
high  temperatures.  The  method  employed  to  reduce  some  of  theae 
gases  to  a  liquid  state  is,  tft  confine  the  materials,  from  the  mutual  actian 
of  which  they  are  evolved,  in  tubes  hermetically  sealed,  so  that  the  aft- 
cumulated  pressure  of  the  vapor,  as  it  rises  and  expands,  may  foioe 
some  part  of  it  to  assume  the  liquid  state.  A  similar  process  may,  and 
indeed  must,  frequently  take  place  in  subterranean  caverns  and  : 
or  even  in  the  pores  and  cells  of  many  rocks ;  by  which  means,  a  i 
greater  store  of  expansive  power  may  be  packed  into  a  small  space  Oatm 
could  happen  if  these  vapors  had  not  the  property  of  becoming  liquid* 
For,  although  the  gas  occupies  much  less  room  in  a  liquid  state,  yet  it 
exerts  exactly  the  same  pressure  upon  the  sides  of  the  contaming  can^ 
as  if  it  remained  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

If  a  tube,  whether  of  glass  or  other  materials,  filled  with  condeosed 
gas,  have  its  temperature  slightly  raised,  it  will  often  burst ;  for  a  slight 
increment  of  heat  causes  the  elasticity  of  the  gas  to  increase  m  a  veiy 

•  Mallet,  p  89. 
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high  ratio.  We  have  only  to  suppose  certun  rocks,  permeated  by  these 
liquid  gases  (as  porous  strata  are  sometimes  filled  with  water),  to  have 
tluBir  temperature  raised  some  himdred  degrees,  and  we  obtain  a  power 
capable  of  lifting  superincumbent  masses  of  almost  any  conceivable  thick- 
nesB ;  while,  if  the  depth  at  which  the  gas  is  confined  be  great,  there  is 
DO  reason  to  suppose  that  any  other  appearances  would  be  witnessed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surface  than  vibratory  movements  and  rents,  from 
which  no  vapor  might  escape.  In  making  then:  way  through  fissures  a 
very  few  miles  only  in  length,  or  in  forcing  a  passage  through  soft  yield- 
ing strata,  the  vapors  may  be  cooled  and  absorbed  by  water.  For  water 
has  a  strong  affinity  to  several  of  the  gases,  and  will  absorb  large  quan- 
titiesy  with  a  very  slight  increase  of  volume.  In  this  manner,  the  heat 
or  the  volume  of  springs  may  be  augmented,  and  their  mineral  proper- 
taes  made  to  vary. 

Conmction  between  the  state  of  thfi  atmosphere  and  earthquakes, — ^The 
inhabitants  of  Stromboli,  who  are  mostly  fishermen,  are  said  to  make 
use  of  that  volcano  as  a  weather-glass,  the  eruptions  being  compara- 
tively feeble  when  the  sky  is  serene,  but  increasing  in  turbulence  during 
tempestuous  weather,  so  that  in  winter  the  island  often  seems  to  shake 
from  its  foundations.  Mr.  P.  Scrope,  after  calling  attention  to  these 
and  other  analogous  facts,  first  started  the  idea  (as  long  ago  as  the  year 
1885)  that  the  diminished  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  concomitant 
of  stormy  weather,  may  modify  the  intensity  of  the  volcanic  action..  He 
8i^[gests  that  where  liquid  lava  communicates  with  the  surface,  as  in 
the  crater  of  Stromboli,  it  may  nse  or  fall  in  the  vent  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  mercury  in  a  barometer ;  because  the  ebullition  or  expansive 
power  of  the  steam  contained  in  the  lava  woilld  be  checked  by  every 
increase,  and  augmented  by  every  diminution  of  weight.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  a  bed  of  liquid  lava  be  confined  at  an  immense  depth  below  the 
smCsce,  its  expansive  force  may  be  counteracted  partly  by  the  weight 
of  the  incumbent  rocks,  and  also  in  part  by  atmospheric  pressure  acting 
cootemporaneously  on  a  vast  superficial  area,  in  that  case,  if  the  up- 
]ieaving  force  increase  gradually  in  energy,  it  will  at  length  be  restrained 
by  only  the  slightest  degree  of  superiority  in  the  antagonist  or  repres- 
me  power,  and  then  the  equilibrium  may  be  suddenly  destroyed  by 
any  cause,  such  as  an  ascending  draught  of  mr,  which  is  capable  of 
d^ressing  the  barometer.  In  this  manner  we  may  account  for  the 
remarkable  coincidence  so  frequently  observed  between  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  subterranean  commotions,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  react  in  their  turn  upon  the 
atmosphere,  so  that  disturbances  of  the  latter  are  generally  the  conse- 
quences rather  than  the  forerunners  of  volcanic  disturbances.* 

From  an  elaborate  catalogue  of  the  earthquakes  experienced  in  Eu- 
rope and  Syria  during  the  last  fifteen  centuries,  *M.  Alexis  Perrey  has 
deduced  the  conclusion  that  the  number  which  happen  in  the  winter 

*  Scrope  on  Volcanoes^  pp.  68-eO. 
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season  preponderates  over  those  which  occur  in  any  one  of  the  other 
seasons  of  the  year,  there  being,  however,  some  exceptions  to  ihb  mk, 
as  in  the  Pyrenees.  Curious  and  valuable  as  are  these  data,  M.  d'Ar- 
chiac  justly  remarks,  in  commenting  upon  them,  that  they  are  not  as 
yet  sufficiently  extensive  or  accordant  in  di£ferent  regions,  to  entitle  us 
to  deduce  any  general  conclusions  from  them  respecting  the  laws  of 
subterranean  movements  throughout  the  globe.* 

Permanent  elevation  and  subsidence, — It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
shattered  rocks  may  assume  an  arched  form  during  a  convulsion,  so 
that  the  country  above  may  remain  permanently  upheaved.  In  other 
cases  gas  may  drive  before  it  masses  of  liquid  lava,  which  may  thus  be 
injected  into  newly  opened  fissures.  The  gas  having  then  obtained 
more  room,  by  the  forcing  up  of  the  incumbent  rocks,  may  remain  at 
rest ;  while  the  lava  congealing  in  the  rents  may  afford  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  the  newly  raised  district. 

Experiments  have  recently  been  made  in  America,  by  Colonel  Totten, 
to  ascertain  the  ratio  according  to  which  some  of  the  stones  commonly 
used  in  architecture  expand  with  given  increments  of  heatf     It  was    4 
found  impossible,  in  a  country  where  the  annual  variatioii  of  tempera-   ^ 
ture  was  more  than  90^  F.,  to  make  a  coping  of  stones,  five  feet  in  .«: 
length,  in  which  the  joints  should  fit  so  tightly  as  not  to  admit  water^^:; 
between  the  stone  and  the  cement ;  the  annual  contraction  and  expan— ^ 
«ion  of  the  stones  causing,  at  the  junctions,  small  crevices,  the  width  o*<^ 
which  varied  with  the  nature  of  the  rock.     It  was  ascertained  that  finesse 
grained  granite  expanded  with  1°  F.  at  the  rate  of  -000004825 ;  whiU'^j 
crystalline    marble  -OOOOOoOeS ;    and    red    sandstone  -000009532,  c^ 
ibout  twice  as  much  as  granite. 

Now,  according  to  this  law  of  expansion,  a  mass  of  sandstone  a  mf^:^ 
in  thickness,  which  should  have  its  temperature  raised  200  F.,  wouk.^-* 
lift  a  superimposed  layer  of  rock  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  above  ' 

former  level.     But,  suppose  a  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  one  hundi ^ 

miles  in  thickness  and  equally  expansive,  to  have  its  temperature  rai£__»cy 
600°  or  800°,  this  might  produce  an  elevation  of  between  two  slq^ 
three  thousand  feet.     The  cooling  of  the  same  mass  might  afterwanfe 
cause  the  overlying  rocks  to  sink  down  again  and  resume  their  origiaa/ 
position.     By  such  agency  we  might  explain  the  gradual  rise  of  Scan- 
dinavia or  the  subsidence  of  Greenland,  if  this  last  phenomenon  shouij 
also  be  established  as  a  fact  on  farther  inquiry. 

It  is  also  possible  that  as  the  clay  in  Wedgwood's  pyrometer  con- 
tracts, by  giving  off  its  water,  and  then,  by  incipient  vitrification;  so, 
large  masses  of  argillaceous  strata  on  the  earth's  interior  may  shrink 
when  subjected  to  heat  and  chemical  changes,  and  allow  the  incumbent 
rocks  to  subside  gradually. 

Moreover,  if  we  suppose  that  lava  cooling  slowly  at  great  deptba 

♦  Archiac,  Hist,  des  Progr^s  dc  la  Gt'ol,  1847,  vol.  L  pp.  605-610. 
f  Silliman'3  American  Journ.  vol  xxil  p.  136.     Tlie  application  of  these  resolti 
io  the  theory  of  earthquakes  was  first  suggested  to  me  oy  Mr.  Babbago. 
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'  be  converted  into  various  granitic  rocks,  we  obtain  another  source 
<yf  depression;  for,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Deville  and  the 
calculations  of  Bischoff,  the  contraction  of  granite  when  passmg  from  a 
mdted  or  plastic  to  a  solid  and  crystalline  state  must  be  more  than  ten 
per  cent.*  The  sudden  subsidence  of  land  may  also  be  occasioned  by 
subterranean  caverns  giving  way,  when  gases  are  condensed,  or  when 
they  escape  through  newly-formed  crevices.  The  subtraction,  more- 
over, of  matter  from  certain  parts  of  the  interior,  by  the  flowing  of  lava 
mnd'oi  mineral  springs,  must,  in  the  course  of  ages,  cause  vacuities 
bdoWy  so  that  the  undermined  surface  may  at  length  fall  in. 

The  balance  of  dry  laiuL,  how  preserved. — In  the  present  state  of  our 
loKiwledge,  we  cannot  pretend  to  estimate  the  average  number  of  earth- 
quakes which  may  happen  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  As  the  area  of 
tiie  ocean  is  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  land,  it  is  probable  that  about 
three  submarine  earthquakes  may  occur  for  one  exclusively  continental ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  great  frequency  of  slight  movements  in  cer- 
tsiii  districts,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  a  day,  if,  indeed,  an  hour,  ever  . 
passes  without  one  or  more  shocks  being  experienced  in  some  part  ot 
the  globe.  We  have  also  seen  that  in  Sweden,  and  other  countries, 
changes  in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  may  take  place  without 
eonunotion,  and  these  perhaps  produce  the  most  important  geographi- 
es and  geological  changes  ;  for  the  position  of  land  may  be  altered  to  a 
greater  amount  by  an  elevation  or  depression  of  one  inch  over  a  vast 
area,  than  by  the  sinking  of  a  more  limited  tract,  such  as  the  forest  of 
Aripao,  to  the  depth  of  many  fathoms  at  once.f 

It  must  be  evident,  from  the  historical  details  ibove  given,  that  the 
force  of  subterranean  movement,  whether  intermittent  or  continuous, 
whether  with  or  without  disturbance,  does  not  operate  at  random,  but  is 
developed  in  certain  regions  only ;  and  although  the  alterations  produced 
during  the  time  required  for  the  occurrence  of  a  few  volcanic  eruptions 
wasf  be  mconsiderable,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that,  during  the  ages 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  large  volcanic  cones,  composed  of  thou- 
sands of  lava  currents,  shonls  might  be  converted  into  lofty  mountains, 
and  low  lands  into  deep  seas. 

In  a  former  chapter  (p.  198),  I  have  stated  that  aqueous  and  igneous 
agents  may  be  regarded  as  antagonist  forces ;  the  aqueous  laboring  in- 
cessantly to  reduce  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface  to  a  level, 
while  the  igneous  are  equally  active  in  renewing  the  unevenness  of  the 
sor&ce.  By  some  geologists  it  has  been  thought  that  the  levelling  power 
of  running  water  was  opposed  rather  to  the  elevating  force  of  earth- 
qnakes  than  to  their  action  genei-ally.  This  opinion  is,  however,  un- 
tenable ;  for  the  sinking  down  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  is  one  of  the 
means  by  which  the  gradual  submersion  cf  land  is  prevented.  The  depth 
of  the  sea  cannot  be  increased  at  any  one  point  without  a  universal  fall 
of  the  waters,  nor  can  any  partial  deposition  of  sediment  occur  without 

•  BoIletiD  de  la  Soc  G^L  2d  aeries,  vol.  iv.  p.  1812.  f  See  p.  468. 
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the  displacement  of  a  quantity  of  water  of  equal  volume,  wbieli  iw  i]n 
nuse  the  sea,  though  in  an  imperceptible  degree,  eren  to  the  antipoc3l«^ 
The  preservation,  therefore,  of  the  dry  land  may  sometimes  be  eflecs^ioA 
by  the  subsidence  of  part  of  the  earth's  crust  (that  part,  munely,  irk^%«^ 
is  covered  by  the  ocean),  and  in  like  manner  an  upheavmg  mQveDcm.^rsil 
must  often  tend  to  destroy  land  ;  for  if  it  render  the  bed  of  the  sea  ikb^)^ 
shallow,  it  will  displace  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  thus  tend  f^ 
submerge  low  tracts. 

Astronomers  having  proved  (see  above,  p.  129)  that  there  has  Ticii_n 
no  change  in  the  diameter  of  the  earth  during  the  last  two  thon^^x^ 
years,  we  may  assume  it  as  probable,  that  the  dimennons  of  the  plaiict 
remain  uniform.     If,  then,  we  inquire  in  what  manner  the  force  of  eartli- 
quakes  must  be  reguhted,  in  order  to  restore  perpetually  the  mequaliCici 
of  the  surface  which  the  levelling  power  of  water  tends  to  effiioe,  It  wiZf 
be  found,  that  the  amount  of  depression  must  exceed  that  of  eleratioiL 
It  would  be  otherwise  if  the  action  of  volcanoes  and  mineral  springs  wore 
suspended  ;  for  then  the  forcing  outwards  of  the  earth's  envelope  oiig^lit 
to  be  no  more  than  equal  to  its  sinking  in. 

To  understand  this  proposition  more  clearly,  it  must  be  bonie  in  iniod, 
that  the  deposits  of  rivers  and  currents  probably  add  as  much  to  tlie 
height  of  lands  which  are  rising,  as  they  take  from  those  which  Imrwe 
risen.  Suppose  a  large  river  to  bring  down  sediment  to  a  put  of  tAie 
ocean  two  thousand  feet  deep,  and  that  the  depth  of  this  part  is  gradoflkUy 
reduced  by  the  accumulation  of  sediment  till  only  a  shoal  nmain* 
covered  by  water  at  high  tides  ;  if  now  an  upheaving  force  should  tap- 
lift  this  shoal  to  the  height  of  2000  feet,  the  result  would  be  a  moim^^ 
2000  feet  high.  But  had  the  movement  raised  the  same  part  of  *^ 
bottom  of  the  sea  before  the  sediment  of  the  river  had  filled  it  up ;  to*"* 
instead  of  changing  a  shoal  into  a  mountain  2000  feet  high,  it  iro«»w 
only  have'  converted  a  deep  sea  into  a  shoal. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  operations  of  the  earthquake  are  often  »«»"> 
as  to  cause  the  levelling  power  of  water  to  counteract  itidf ;  mMia, 
although  the  idea  may  appear  paradoxical,  we  may  be  sure,  wbere"^^ 
we  find  hills  and  mountains  composed  of  stratified  deposits,  that  stw 
inequalities  of  the  surface  would  have  had  no  existence  if  water,  at  som^ 
former  period,  had  not  been  laboring  to  reduce  the  earth's  surface  to 
one  level. 

But,  besides  the  transfer  of  matter  by  running  water  from  the  cooii- 
nents  to  the  ocean,  there  is  a  constant  transportation  from  below  up- 
wards, by  mineral  springs  and  volcanic  vents.  As  mountain  masses  are, 
m  the  course  of  ages,  created  by  the  pouring  forth  of  successive  streams 
of  lava,  so  stratified  rocks,  of  great  extent,  originate  from  the  depositioo 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  mineral  ingredients,  with  which  springs 
are  impregnated.  The  surface  of '  the  land,  and  portions  of  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  being  thus  raised,  the  external  accessions  due  to  these  opera- 
tions would  cause  the  dimensions  of  the  planet  to  enlai^  continuallj»if 
the  amount  of  depression  of  the  earth's  crust  were  no  more  than  equal 
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to  die  elevation.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  mean  diameter  of  the 
eurth  should  remain  uniform,  and  the  unevenness  of  the  surface  be  pre- 
Mnredy  it  is  necessary  that  the  amount  of  subsidence  should  be  in  ez- 
oesB.  And  such  a  predominance  of  depression  is  far  from  improbable, 
OQ  mechamcal  principles,  since  every  upheaving  movement  must  be 
expected  either  to  produce  caverns  in  the  mass  below,  or  to  cause  some 
iimiiiution  of  its  density.  Vacuities  must,  also,  arise  from  the  sub- 
tnetion  of  the^  matter  poured  out  from  volcanoes  and  mineral  springs, 
or'firom  the  contraction  of  argillaceous  masses  by  subterranean  heat ; 
ind  tlie  foundations  having  been  thus  weakened,  the  earth's  crust,  shaken 
ind  rent  by  reiterated  convulsions,  must,  in  the  course  of  time,  fall  in. 

If  we  embrace  these  views,  important  geological  consequences  will 
folkm ;  since,  if  there  be,  upon  the  whole,  more  subsidence  than  eleva- 
tioD,  the  average  depth  to  which  former  surfaces  have  sunk  beneath 
their  ori^nal  level  must  exceed  the  height  which  ancient  marine  strata 
bftve  attained  above  the  sea.  If,  for  example,  marine  strata,  about  the 
ige  of  our  chalk  and  greensand,  have  been  lifted  up  in  Europe  to  an  ex- 
treme height  of  more  than  eleven  thousand  feet,  and  a  mean  elevation  of 
Mme  hundreds,  we  may  conclude  that  certain  parts  of  the  surface,  which 
existed  when  those  strata  w6re  deposited,  have  sunk  to  an  extreme  depth 
of  wwre  than  eleven  thousand  feet  below  their  original  level,  and  to  a 
meaa  depth  of  more  than  a  few  hundreds. 

In  regard  to  faults,  also,  we  must  infer,  according  to  the  hypothesis 
DOW  proposed,  that  a  greater  number  have  arisen  from  the  sinking  down 
than  from  the  elevation  of  rocks. 

To  conclude :  it  seems  to  be  rendered  probable,  by  the  views  above 
Biplapied,  that  the  constant  repair  of  the  land,  and  the  subserviency  of 
nur  planet  to  the  support  of  terrestrial  as  well  as  aquatic  species,  are  se- 
Bored  by  the  elevating  and  depressing  power  of  causes  acting  in  the 
intedbr  of  the  earth  ;  which,  although  so  often  the  source  of  death  and 
tenor  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe — visiting  in  succession  every  zone, 
lod  filing  the  earth  with  monuments  of  ruin  and  disorder — are  never- 
thelen  the  accents  of  a  conservative  principle  above  all  others  essential  to 
tbff  ^fphS^tj  of  thi  system. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

CUANGES    OF  THE    OROAKIC   WORLD   NOW   IN   FROORX88. 

Diviaion  of  the  Bubject — ^ExamiDation  of  the  queetion,  Whether  spedat  haw  a 
real  ezUteDoe  in  natare  ?-i4mportaDce  of  this  qu^tioa  in  geology — Skat^  tf 
Lamarck's  arguments  in  favor  of  tlie  transmutation  of  species^  and  his  oonjectvm 
respecting  the  origin  of  existing  animals  and  plants — His  theory  of  the  trms- 
formation  of  the  orang-outang  into  the  human  species. 

The  last  book,  from  chapters  fourteen  to  thirty-three  inclusive,  was  oc- 
cupied with  the  consideration  of  the  changes  brought  about  on  the 
earth's  surface,  within  the  period  of  human  observation,  by  inoigame 
agents ;  such,  for  example,  as  rivers,  marine  currents,  volcanoes,  and 
earthquakes.  But  there  is  another  class  of  phenomena  relating  to  the 
organic  world,  which  have  an  equal  claim  on  our  attention,  if  we  desire 
to  obtain  possession  of  all  the  preparatory  knowledge  respecting  the  ex- 
isting course  of  nature,  which  may  be  available  in  the  interpretatioii  of 
geological  monuments.  It  appeared  from  our  preliminary  sketeli  of  the 
progress  of  the  science,  that  the  most  lively  interest  was  excited  among 
its  earlier  cultivators,  by  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  animals  and 
plants  in  the  interior  of  mountains  frequently  remote  from  the  sea. 
Much  controversy  arose  respecting  the  nature  of  these  remainB,  Ae 
causes  which  may  have  brought  them  into  so  singidar  a  position,  and  the 
want  of  a  specific  Agreement  between  them  and  known  animab  aad 
plants.  To  qualify  ourselves  to  form  just  views  on  these  carious  i 
tions,  we  must  first  study  the  present  condition  of  the  animate  ( 
on  the  globe. 

This  branch  of  our  inquiry  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parti  r  flnt» 
we  may  examine  the  vicissitudes  to  which  species  are  subject ;  aeeondly, 
the  processes  by  which  certain  individuals  of  these  species  occanooaUy 
become  fossil.     The  first  of  these  divisions  will  lead  us,  among  other 
topics,  to  inquire,  first,  whether  species  have  a  real  and  permanent  ex- 
istence in  nature  ?  or  whether  they  are  capable,  as  some  naturalists  pie- 
tend,  of  being  indefinitely  modified  in  the  course  of  a  long  series  of 
generations  ?     Secondly,  whether,  if  species  have  a  real  existence,  the 
individuals   composing  them  have  been  derived  originally  from  many    - 
similar  stocks,  or  each  from  one  only,  the  descendants  of  which  haYe»^ 
spread  themselves  gradually  from  a  particular  point  over  the  babitahl^ 
lands  and  waters  ?     Thirdly,  liow  far  the  duration  of  each  species  o-T 
animal  and  plant  is  limited  by  its  dependence  on  certain  fluctuating  and 
temporary  conditions  in  the  state  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  world-? 
Fourthly,  whether  there  be  proofs  of  the  successive  extermination  of 
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species  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  whether  there  be  any  rea- 
son foF  conjecturing  that  new  animals  and  plants  are  created  from  time 
to  time,  to  supply  their  place  ? 

Whether  species  have  a  real  existence  in  nature. — Before  we  can  ad- 
Yanoe  a  step  in  our  proposed  inquiry,  we  must  be  able  to  define  pre- 
cisely the  meaning  which  we  attach  to  the  term  species.  This  is  even 
more  necessary  in  geology  than  in  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  naturalist ; 
fiw  they  who  deny  that  such  a  thing  as  a  species  exists,  concede  never- 
theless that  a  botanist  or  zoologist  may  reason  as  if  the  specific  character 
were  constant,  because  they  confine  their  observations  to  a  brief  period 
of  time.  Just  as  the  geographer,  in  constructing  his  maps  from  century 
to  century,  may  proceed  as  if  the  apparent  places  of  the  fixed  stars'  re- 
mained absolutely  the  same,  and  as  if  no  alteratipn  were  brought  about 
by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes ;  so,  it  is  said,  in  the  organic  world, 
the  stability  of  a  species  may  be  taken  as  absolute,  if  we  do  not  extend 
our  views  beyond  the  narrow  period  of  human  history  ;  but  let  a  suffi- 
dent  number  of  centuries  elapse,  to  allow  of  important  revolutions  in 
elimate,  physical  geogi-aphy,  and  other  circumstances,  and  the  characters, 
say  they,  of  the  descendants  of  common  parents  may  deviate  indefinitely 
from  their  original  type. 

Now,  if  these  doctrines  be  tenable,  we  are  at  once  presented  with  a 
principle  of  incessant  change  in  the  organic  world ;  and  no  degree  of 
dissimilarity  in  the  plants  and  animals  which  may  formerly  have  existed, 
and  are  found  fossil,  would  entitle  us  to  conclude  that  they  may  not  have 
been  the  prototypes  and  progenitors  of  the  species  now  living.  Accord- 
ingly M.  Qeoffroy  St.  Hilairc  has  declared  his  opinion,  that  there  has 
been  an  uninterrupted  succession  in  the  animal  kingdom,  effected  by 
meaoa  oi  generation,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  up  to  the 
present  day,  and  that  the  ancient  animals  whose  remains  have  been 
preserved  in  the  strata,  however  different,  may  nevertheless  have  been 
the  ancestors  of  those  now  in  being.  This  notion  is  not  very  gen- 
erally received,  but  we  are  not  warranted  in  assuming  the  contrary, 
without  fully  explmning  the  data  and  reasoning  by  which  it  may  be 
refated. 

I  shall  begin  by  stating  as  concisely  as  possible  all  the  facts  and  in- 
geiuous  arguments  by  which  the  theory  has  been  supported ;  and  for 
this  purpose  I  cannot  do  better  than  offer  the  reader  a  rapid  sketch  of 
Lamarck's  statement  of  the  proofs  which  he  regards  as  confirmatory  of 
the  doctrine,  and  which  he  has  derived  partly  from  the  works  of  his 
predecessors  and  in  part  from  original  investigations.         ^ 

His  proofs  and  inferences  will  be  best  considered  in  the  order  in  which 
they  appear  to  have  influenced  his  mind,  and  I  shall  then  point  out  some 
of  *the  results  to  which  he  was  led  while  boldly  following  out  his  princi- 
ples to  their  legitimate  consequences. 

LamqrcJes  arguments  in  favor  of  the  transmutation  of  species, — The 
name  of  species,  observes  Lamarck,  has  been  usually  applied  to  "  every 
collection  of  similar  individuals  produced  by  other  individuals  like  them- 
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selves/'*  This  definition,  he  admits,  is  correct ;  because  every  living 
individual  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  those  from  which  it  spiing^ 
But  this  is  not  all  which  is  usually  implied  by  the  term  species ;  for  the 
majority  of  naturalists  agree  with  Linnaeus  in  supposing  that  all  the  in- 
dividuals propagated  from  one  stock  have  certain  distinguishing  charac- 
ters in  common,  which  will  never  vary,  and  whidi  have  remained  the 
same  since  the  creation  of  each  species. 

In  order  to  shake  this  opinion,  Lamarck  enters  upon  the  following  line 
of  argument : — The  more  we  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  different 
organized  bodies  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  more  otir  em- 
barrassment increases,  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
species,  and  still  more  how  to  limit  and  distinguish  genera.  In  propor- 
tion as  our  collections  are  enriched,  we  see  almost  every  void  filled  up, 
and  all  our  lines  of  separation  effaced !  we  are  reduced  to  arbitrary  de- 
terminations, and  are  sometimes  fain  to  seize  upon  the  slight  differences 
of  mere  varieties,  in  order  to  form  characters  for  what  we  choose  to  call 
a  species  ;  and  sometimes  we  arc  induced  to  pronounce  individuals  but 
slightly  differing,  and  which  others  regard  as  true  species,  to  be  varieties. 

The  greater  the  abundance  of  natural  objects  assembled  together,  the 
more  do  we  discover  proofs  that  every  thing  passes  by  insensible  shades 
into  something  else ;  that  even  the  more  remarkable  differences  are 
evanescent,  and  that  nature  has,  for  the  most  part,  left  us  nothmg  at  our 
disposal  for  establishing  distinctions,  save  trifling,  and,  in  some  respects, 
puerile  particularities. 

We  find  that  many  genera  amongst  animals  and  plants  are  of  such  an  m 
extent,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  species  referred  to  them,  that::^ 
the  study  and  determination  of  these  last  has  become  almost  impracti — 
cable.  When  the  species  are  arranged  in  a  series,  and  placed  near  tc^ 
each  other,  with  due  regard  to  their  natural  affinities,  they  each  differ: ^ 
in  so  minute  a  degree  from  those  next  adjoining,  that  they  almost  melf 
into  each  other,  and  are  in  a  manner  confoimded  together.  If  we  sc*  .^^ 
isolated  species,  we  may  presume  the  absence  of  some  more  closely  coirr^ 
nected,  and  which  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  Already  are  theK~  - 
genera,  and  even  entire  orders — nay,  whole  classes,  which  present  r 
approximation  to  the  state  of  things  here  indicated. 

If,  when  species  have  been  thus  placed  in  a  regular  series,  we  sel  ^ 
one,  and  then,  making  a  leap  over  several  intermediate  ones,  we  takig=^^ 
second,  at  some  distance  from  the  first,  these  two  will,  on  compari^czz 
be  seen  to  be  very  dissimilar ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  every  w-»^== 
uralist  begins  to  study  the  objects  which  are  at  his  own  door.  He  Ll?-^ 
finds  it  an  easy  task  to  establish  generic  and  specific  distinctions ;  an  J 

is  only  when  his  experience  is  enlarged,  and  when  he  has  made  hims/» = 

master  of  the  intermediate  links,  that  his  diflSculties  and  ambiguities  h^s^ 
gin.  But  while  we  are  thus  compelled  to  resort  to  trifling  and  minuU— =^ 
characters  in  our  attempt  to  separate  the  species,  we  find  a  striking  dis-     - 

*  PhiL  ZooL  torn.  i.  p  54. 
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parity  between  individuals  which  we  know  to  have  descended  from  a 
common  stock ;  and  these  newly  acquired  peculiarities  are  regularly 
transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another/ constituting  what  are  called 
fwts. 

From  a  great  number  of  facts,  continues  the  author,  we  learn  that 
in  proportion  as  the  individuals  of  one  of  our  species  change  their  situa- 
tion, climate,  and  manner  of  living,  they  change  also,  by  little  and  little, 
(he  consistence  and  proportions  of  their  parts,  their  form,  their  faculties, 
and  even  their  organization,  in  such  a  manner  that  every  thing  in  them 
comes  at  last  to  participate  in  the  mutations  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed.  Even  in  the  same  climate,  a  great  difference  of  situation  and 
exposure  causes  individuals  to  vary ;  but  if  these  individuals  continue 
to  live  and  to  be  reproduced  under  the  same  difference  of  circumstances, 
distinctions  are  brought  about  in  them  which  become  in  some  degree 
essential  to  their  existence.  In  a  word,  at  the  end  of  many  successive 
generations,  these  individuals,  which  originally  belonged  to  another 
species,  are  transformed  into  a  new  and  distinct  species.* 

Thus,  for  example,  if  the  seeds  of  a  grass,  or  any  other  plant  which 
grows  naturally  in  a  moist  meadow,  be  accidentally  transported,  first  to 
the  slope  of  some  neighboring  hill,  where  the  soil,  although  at  a  greater 
elevation,  is  damp  enough  to  allow  the  plant  to  live ;  and  if,  after  hav- 
ing lived  there,  and  having  been  several  times  regenerated,  it  reaches  by 
degrees  the  drier  and  almost  arid  soil  of  a  mountain  declivity,  it  will 
then,  if  it  succeeds  in  growing,  and  perpetuates  itself  for  a  series  of  gen- 
erations, be  so  changed  that  botanists  Who  meet  with  it  will  regard  it  as 
a  particular  species.f     The  unfavorable  climate  in  this  case,  deficiency 
of  nourishment,  exposure  to  the  winds,  and  other  causes,  give  rise  to  a 
atnnted  and  dwarfish  race,  with  some  organ  more  developed  than  others, 
^nd  having  proportions  often  quite  peculiar. 

What  nature  brings  about  in  a  great  lapse  of  time,  we  occasion  sud- 
denly by  changing  the  circumstances  in  which  a  species  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  live.     All  are  aware  that  vegetables  taken  from  their  birth- 
place, and  cultivated  in  gardens,  undergo  changes  which  render  them 
no  longer  recognizable  as  the  same  plants.     Many  which  were  naturally 
luury  become  smooth,  or  nearly  so ;  a  great  number  of  such  as  were 
creepers  and  trailed  along  the  ground,  rear  their  stalks  and  grow  erect. 
Others  lose  their  thorns  or  asperities ;  others,  again,  from  the  ligneous 
state  which  their  stem  possessed  in  hot  climates,  where  they  were  indi- 
genous, pass  to  the  herbaceous ;    and,  among  them,  some  which  were 
perennials  become  mere  annuals.     So  well  do  botanists  know  the  effects 
of  such  changes  of  circumstances,  that  they  are  averse  to  describe  species 
from  garden  specimens,  unless  they  are  sure  that  they  have  been  culti- 
vated for  a  very  short  period. 

"  Is  not  the  cultivated  wheat"  (  Triticum  sativum),  asks  Lamarck,  "  a 
r^etable  brought  by  man  into  the  state  in  which  we  now  see  it  ?    Let 

•  PhiL  ZooL  torn.  I  p.  62.  f  Ibid. 
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my  one  tell  me  in  what  country  a  similar  plant  grows  wild,  unless  wbere 
it  has  escaped  from  cultivated  fields  ?  Where  do  we  find  in  nafcoie  om 
cabbages,  lettuces,  and  other  culinary  vegetables,  in  the  state  in  wlneh 
they  appear  in  our  gardens  ?  Is  it  not  the  same  in  regard  to  a  gmt 
quantity  of  animals  which  domesticity  has  changed  or  considerably  mod- 
ified ?"*  Our  domestic  fowls  and  pigeons  are  unlike  any  wild  birds. 
Our  domestic  ducks  and  geese  have  lost  the  faculty  of  rusmg  them- 
selves into  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  and  crossing  extensive  counteiei 
in  their  flight,  like  the  wild  ducks  and  wild  geese  from  which  they  wen 
originally  derived.  A  bird  which  we  breed  in  a  cage  cannot,  when  n- 
stored  to  liberty,  fly  like  others  of  the  same  species  which  have  bees 
always  fr^e.  This  small  alteration  of  circumstances,  however,  his  only 
diminished  the  power  of  flight,  without  modifying  the  form  of  any  part 
of  the  wings.  But  when  individuals  of  the  same  race  are  retained  io 
captivity  during  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the  form  even  of  tlidr 
parts  is  gradually  made  to  differ,  especially  if  climate,  nourishment,  sad 
other  circumstances  be  also  altered. 

The  numerous  races  of  dogs  which  we  have  produced  by  domestici^^ 
are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  a  wild  state.     In  nature  we  should  seek    mi^ 
vain  for  mastifi^,  harriers,  spaniels,  greyhounds,  and  other  noes,  betwp  ^i  Ji 
which  the  differences  are  sometimes  so  great  that  they  would  be  read^SH' 
admitted  as  specific  between  wild  animals  ;  "  yet  all  these  have  i 
originally  from  a  single  race,  at  first  approaching  very  near  to  a  ^ 
if,  indeed,  the  wolf  be  not  the  true  type  which  at  some  period  or  < 
was  domesticated  by  man.*' 

Although  important  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  places  which  t^K-  ti 
inhabit  modify  the  organization  of  animals  as  well  as  vegetables ;  y^^^M 
former,  says  Lamarck,  require  more  time  to  complete  a  consider^^Kn 
degree  of  transmutation  ;  and,  consequently,  we  are  less  sendble  of  ^     so 
occurrences.     Next  to  a  diversity  of  the  medium  in  which  aninuL^^^, 
plants  may  live,  the  circimistances  which  have  most  influence  in  itio»       tjjfj 
ing  their  organs  are  difierences  in  exposure,  climate,  the  nature  '^ — -^  ^ 
soil,  and  other  local  particulars.     These  circumstances  are  as  vui^setf  jn 
are  the  characters  of  the  species,  and,  like  them,  pass  by  insensible  st^ni^ 
into  each  other,  there  being  every  intermediate  gradation  betwee^or  the 
opposite  extremes.     But  each  locality  remains  for  a  very  long  tii&^  the 
same,  and  is  altered  so  slowly  that  we  can  only  become  conscious  o/  the 
reality  of  the  change  by  consulting  geological  monuments,  by  whio£  wie 
learn  that  the  order  of  things  which  now  reigns  in  each  place  has  not 
always  prevailed,  and  by  mfcrence  anticipate  that  it  will  not  always  coo» 
tinue  the  same.f 

Every  considerable  alteration  in  the  local  circumstances  in  whick  eidi 
race  of  animals  exists  causes  a  change  in  their  wants,  and  these  new 
wants  excite  them  .to  new  actions  and  habits.  These  actions  require  the 
more  frequent  employment  of  some  parts  before  but  slightly  exerckeJi 

•  PhiL  ZooL  torn.  I  p.  227.  f  Ibid,  pi  2Sa. 
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and  then  greater  development  follows  as  a  consequence  of  their  more 
frequent  use.  Other  organs  no  longer  in  use  are  impoverished  and 
dindnished  in  size,  nay,  are  sometimes  entirely  annihilated,  while  in  theil 
pboe  new  parts  are  insensibly  produced  for  the  discharge  of  new  func- 
tkiis.* 

I  must  here  interrupt  the  author's  argument,  by  observing,  that  no 
positive  fact  is  cited  to  exemplify  the  substitution  of  some  entirely  new 
lente,  faculty,  or  organ,  in  the  room  of  some  other  suppressed  as 
aieiess.  All  the  instances  adduced  go  only  to  prove  that  the  dimen- 
liooa  and  strength  of  members  and  the  perfection  of  certain  attributes 
nmj,  in  a  long  succession  of  generations,  be  lessened  and  enfeebled  by 
disiue ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  be  matured  and  augmented  by  active  ex- 
ertion ;  just  as  we  know  that  the  power  of  scent  is  feeble  in  the  grey- 
hound, while  its  swiftness  of  pace  and  its  acuteness  of  sight  are  remark- 
able— ^that  the  harrier  and  stag-hound,  on  the  contrary,  are  compara- 
tively slow  in  their  movements,  but  excel  in  the  sense  of  smelling. 

It  was  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  reader  this  important  chasm  in 
the  chain  of  evidence,  because  he  might  otherwise  imagine  that  I  had 
merely  omitted  the  illustrations  for  the  sake  of  brevity ;  but  the  plain 
truth  is,  that  there  were  no  examples  to  be  found  ;  and  when  Lamarck 
talks  "  of  the  efforts  of  internal  sentiment,"  "  the  influence  of  subtle 
fluids,"  and  *'  acts  of  organization,"  as  causes  whereby  animals  and  plants 
may  acquire  new  organs,  he  substitutes  names  for  things  ;  and,  with  a 
dinegard  to  the  strict  rules  of  induction,  resorts  to  fictions,  as  ideal  as 
the  *'  plastic  virtue,"  and  other  phantoms  of  the  geologists  of  the  middle 
ages. 

It  18  evident  that,  if  some  well-authenticated  facts  could  have  been 
fidduoed  to  establish  one  complete  step  in  the  process  of  transformation, 
sudi  as  the  appearance,  in  individuals  descending  from  a  common  stock, 
of  a  sense  or  organ  entirely  new,  and  a  complete  disappearance  of  some 
other  enjoyed  by  their  progenitors,  time  alone  might  then  be  supposed 
sufficient  to  bring  about  any  amount  of  metamorphosis.  The  gratuitous 
assumption,  therefore,  of  a  point  so  vital  to  the  theory  of  transmutation, 
^as  unpardonable  on  the  part  of  its  advocate. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  system :  it  being  assumed  as  an  undoubted 
imot,  that  a  change  of  external  circumstances  may  cause  one  organ  to 
become  entirely  obsolete,  and  a  new  one  to  be  developed,  such  a^  never 
before  belonged  to  the  species,  the  following  proposition  is  announced, 
which,  however  staggering  and  absurd  it  may  seem,  is  logically  deduced 
from  the  assumed  premises.  It  is  not  the  organs,  or,  in  other  wordsy 
the  nature  and  form  of  the  parts  of  the  body  of  an  animal,  which  have 
given  rise  to  its  habits,  and  its  parUcular  faculties ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
its  habits,  its  manner  of  living,  and  those  of  its  progenitors,  have  in  the  . 
eourse  of  time  determined  the  form  of  its  body,  the  number  and  condi- 
tion of  its  organs — in  short,  the  faculties  which  it  enjoys.     Thus  otters, 

*  Phil  ZooL  torn.  I  p.  884. 
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beavers,  waterfowl,  turtles,  and  frogs,  were  not  made  web-footed  m 
order  that  they  might  swim ;  but  their  wants  having  attracted  them  to 
the  water  in  search  of  prey,  they  stretched  out  the  toes  of  their  feet  to 
strike  the  water  and  move  rapidly  along  its  surface.  By  the  repeated 
stretching  of  their  toes,  the  skin  which  united  them  at  the  base  acquired 
a  habit  of  extension,  until,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  broad  membranei 
which  now  connect  their  extremities  were  formed. 

In  like  manner,  the  antelope  and  the  gazelle  were  not  endowed  witk 
light  agile  forms,  in  order  that  they  might  escape  by  flight  from  en- 
nivorous  animals ;  but,  having  been  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being 
devoured  by  lions,  tigers,  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  they  were  compelbd 
to  exert  themselves  in  running  with  great  celerity ;  a  habit  which,  in  the 
course  of  many  generations,  gave  rise  to  the  peculiar  slendevoesa  of  that 
logs,  and  the  agility  and  elegance  of  their  forms. 

The  camelopard  was  not  gifted  with  a  long  flexible  neck  became  it 
was  destined  to  live  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  where  the  soil  was  aai 
and  devoid  of  herbage;  but,  being  reduced  by  the  nature  of  that 
country  to  support  itself  on  the  foliage  of  lofty  trees,  it  contracted  a 
habit  of  stretching  itself  up  to  reach  the  high  boughs,  until  its  neck 
became  so  elongated  that  it  could  raise  its  head  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet  above  the  ground. 

Another  line  of  argument  is  then  entered  upon,  in  farther  corrob- 
oration of  the  instability  of  species.  In  order,  it  is  s^d,  that  individ- 
uals should  perpetuate  themselves  unaltered  by  generation,  those  be- 
longing to  one  species  ought  never  to  ally  themselves  to  those  of 
another;  but  such  sexual  unions, do  take  place,  both  among  plants  and 
animals ;  and  although  the  offspring  of  such  irregular  connections  are 
usually  sterile,  yet  such  is  not  always  the  case.  Hybrids  have  some* 
times  proved  prolific,  where  the  disparity  between  the  species  was  not 
too  great ;  and  by  this  means  alone,  says  Lamarck,  varieties  may  gnd- 
ually  be  created  by  near  alliances,  which  would  become  races,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  would  constitute  what  we  term  species.* 

But  if  the  soundness  of  all  these  arguments  and  inferences  be  ad- 
mitted, we  are  next  to  inquire,  what  were  the  original  types  of  form» 
organization,  and  instinct,  from  which  the  diversities  of  character*  as 
now  exhibited  by  animals  and  plants,  have  been  derived  ?  We  know 
that  individuals  which  are  mere  varieties  of  the  same  species  would,  if 
their  pedigree  could  be  traced  back  far  enough,  terminate  in  a  single 
stock;  so,  according  to  the  train  of  reasoning  before  described,  the 
species  of  a  genus,  and  even  the  genera  of  a  great  family,  must  have 
had  a  common  point  of  departure.  What,  then,  was  the  single  stem 
from  which  so  many  varieties  of  form  have  ramified  ?  Were  then 
*  many  of  these,  or  are  we  to  refer  the  origin  of  the  whole  anunata 
creation,  as  the  Egyptian  priests  did  that  of  the  universe,  to  a  singk 
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In  the  absence  of  any  positive  data  for  framing  a  theory  on  so  obscure 
a  subject,  the  following  considerations  were  deemed  of  importance  to 
guide  conjecture. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  examine  the  whole  series  of  known  animals, 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  when  they  are  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  natural  relations,  we  find  that  we  may  pass  progressively,  or,  at 
least,  with  very  few  interruptions,  from  beings  of  more  simple  to  those 
of  a  more  compound  structure  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  complexity  of 
their  organization  increases,  the  number  and  dignity  of  their  faculties 
inofease  also.  Among  plants,  a  similar  approximation  to  a  graduated 
seale  of  being  is  apparent.  Secondly,  it  appears,  from  geological  obser- 
tatbos,  that  plants  and  animals  of  more  simple  organization  existed  on 
the  globe  befiore  the  appearance  of  those  of  more  compound  structure, 
and  the  latter  were  successively  formed  at  more  modem  periods ;  each 
new  race  being  more  fully  developed  than  the  most  perfect  of  the  pre- 
ceding era. 

Of  the  truth  of  the  last-mentioned  geological  theory,  Lamarck  seems 
to  l^are  been  fully  persuaded ;  and  he  also  shows  that  he  was  deeply 
impressed  with  a  belief  prevalent  amongst  the  older  naturalists,  that  the 
primeval  ocean  invested  the  whole  planet  long  after  it  became  the  habi- 
taticm  of  living  bemgs ;  and  thus  he  was  mclined  to  assert  the  priority  of 
the  types  of  marine  animals  to  those  of  the  terrestrial,  so  as  to  fancy,' for 
example,  that  the  testacea  of  the  ocean  existed  first,  until  some  of  them, 
by  gradual  evolution,  were  improved  into  those  inhabiting  the  land. 

These  speculative  views  had  already  been,  in  a  great  degree,  anticipated 
by  Demaillet  in  his  Telliamed,  and  by  several  modern  writers ;  so  that 
the  tables  were  completely  turned  on  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  with 
whom  it  was  a  received  maxim,  that  created  things  were  always  most 
perfect  when  they  came  first  from  the  hands  of  their  Maker ;  and  that 
there  was  a  tendency  to  progressive  deterioration  in  sublunary  things 
irhen  left  to  themselves — 


•  omnia  fatis 


In  pejus  mere,  ac  retr6  sublapsa  referri. 

So  deeply  wasi  the  faith  of  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy  imbued 
irith  this  doctrine,  that,  to  check  this  universal  proneness  to  degeneracy, 
nothing  less  than  the  reintervention  of  the  Deity  was  thought  adequate ; 
and  it  was  held,  that  thereby  the  order,  excellence,  and  pristine  energy 
isi  the  moral  and  physical  world  had  been  repeatedly  restored. 

But  when  the  possibility  of  the  indefinite  modification  of  individuals 
descending  from  common  parents  was  once  assumed,  as  also  the  geolo- 
gical inference  respecting  the  progi-essive  development  of  organic  life, 
it  was  natural  that  the  ancient  dogma  should  be  rejected,  or  rather  re- . 
versed,  and  that  the  most  simple  and  imperfect  forms  and  faculties  should 
be  conceived  to  have  been  the  originals  whence  all  others  were  developed. 
Accordingly,  in  conformity  to  these  views,  inert  matter  was  supposed  to 
have  V)een  first  endowed  with  life  :  until,  in  the  course  of  ages,  sensation 
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superadded  to  mere  vitality :  ught,  hearing,  and  the  other  i 
•e  afterwards  acquired ;  then  instinct  and  the  mental  facnltiea ;  until, 

illy,  by  virtue  of  the  tendency  of  things  to  progrtuive  improvemmit 

e  irrational  was  developed  in  the  rational. 

The  reader,  however,  will  immediately  perceive  that  when  all  the 
ligher  orders  of  plants  and  animals  were  thus  supposed  to  be  compara* 
Jvely  modem,  and  to  have  been  derived  in  a  long  series  of  geneiatioBi 
from  those  of  more  simple  conformation,  some  farther  hypotheua  became 
indispensable,  in  order  to  explain  why,  after  an  indefinite  lapse  of  sgu, 
there  were  still  so  many  beings  of  the  simplest  structure.  Why  have 
the  majority  of  existing  creatures  remained  stationary  througlumt  thk 
long  succession  of  epochs,  while  others  have  made  such  prod^gioai 
advances  ?  Why  are  there  such  multitudes  of  infusoria  aBd  polypi^  or 
of  confervae  and  other  cryptogamic  plants  ?  Why,  moreover,  has  the 
process  of  development  acted  with  such  imequal  and  irregular  foroe  on 
those  classes  of  beings  which  have  been  greatly  perfected,  ao  that  there 
are  wide  chasms  in  the  series ;  gaps  so  enormous,  that  Lamarck  fairiy 
admits  we  can  never  expect  to  fill  them  up  by  future  discoveries  ?^ 

The  following  hypothesis  was  provided  to  meet  these  objections. 
Nature,  we  are  told,  is  not  an  intelligence,  nor  the  Deity ;  bat  a  dele- 
gated power — a  mere  instrument — a  piece  of  mechanism  acting  by 
necessity — ^an  order  of  things  constituted  by  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
subject  to  laws  which  are  the  expressions  of  his  will.  This.Natnre  is 
Miffed  to  proceed  gradually  in  all  her  operations ;  she  cannot  produce 
animals  and  plants  of  all  classes  at  once,  but  must  always  begin  by  the 
formation  of  the  most  simple  kinds,  and  out  of  them  elaborate  the  more 
compound,  adding  to  them,  successively,  different  systems  of  organs,  and 
multiplying  more  and  more  their  number  and  energy. 

Thb  nature  is  daily  engaged  in  the  formation  of  the  elementary  rudi- 
ments of  animal  and  vegetiable  existence,  which  correspond  to  what  the 
ancients  termed  spontaneous  generation.  She  is  always  beginning  anew; 
day  by  day,  the  work  of  creation,  by  forming  monads,  or  "rough 
draughts''  (^bauchcs),  which  are  the  only  living  things  she  gives  hiith 
to  directly. 

There  are  distinct  primary  rudiments  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
probably  of  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal  and  vegetaUe 
kingdoms.*  These  are  gradually  developed  into  the  higher  and  mofe 
perfect  classes  by  the  slow  but  unceasing  agency  of  two  infiueiiiU 
principles :  first,  the  tendency  to  progressive  advancement  in  orgamatun, 
accompanied  by  greater  dignity  in  instinct,  intelligence,  &c. ;  secondly, 
the  force  of  external  circumstances,  or  of  variations  in  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  earth,  or  the  mutual  relations  of  plants  and  animals.  For, 
as  species  spread  themselves  gradually  over  the  globe,  they  are  ezpoaed 
from  time  to  time  to  variations  in  climate,  and  to  changes  in  the  qnantitj 
and  quality  of  their  food ;  they  meet  with  new  plants  and  aninuls  which 

*  Animauz  sans  Yert  torn.  I  p.  66,  Introdactioo, 
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assist  or  retard  their  development,  by  supplying  them  with  nutriment, 
or  destroying  their  foes.  The  nature,  also,  of  each  locality,  is  in  itself 
fluctuating ;  so  that,  even  if  the  relation  of  other  animals  and  plants  were 
invariable,  the  habits  and  organization  of  species  would  be  modified  by 
the  influence  of  local  revolutions. 

Now,  if  the  first  of  these  principles,  the  tendency  to  progressive  devel- 
ifpment,  were  left  to  exert  itself  with  perfect  freedom,  it  would  give  rise, 
nays  Lamarck,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  a  graduated  scale  of  being, 
where  the  most  insensible  transition  might  be  traced  from  the  simplest 
to  the  most  compound  structure,  from  the  humblest  to  the  most  exalted 
degree  of  intelligence.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  perpetual  interference 
<^  the  external  causes  before  mentioned,  this  regular  order  is  greatly 
interfered  with,  and  an  approximation  only  to  such  a  state  of  things  is 
exhibited  by  the  animate  creation,  the  progress  of  some  races  being 
retarded  by  unfavorable,  and  that  of  others  accelerated  by  favorable, 
eombinations  of  circumstances.  Hence„  all  kinds  of  anomalies  interrupt 
the  continuity  of  the  plan ;  and  chasms,  into  which  whole  genera  or 
families  might  be  inserted,  are  seen  to  separate  the  nearest  existing  por* 
tions  of  the  series. 

Lamarck* 8  iheortj  of  the  transformation  of  the  orang-outang  into  the 
human  species. — Such  is  the  machinery  of  the  Lamarckian  system ;  but 
the  reader  will  hardly,  perhaps,  be  able  to  form  a  perfect  conception  of 
80  complicated  a  piece  of  mechanism,  unless  it  is  exhibited  in  motion, 
80  that  we  may  see  in  what  manner  it  can  work  out,  under  tlie  author's 
guidance,  all  the  extraordinary  effects  which  we  behold  in  the  present 
state  of  the  animate  creation.  I  have  only  space  for  exhibiting  a  small 
part  of  the  entire  process  by  which  a  complete  metamorphosis  is 
achieved,  and  shall  therefore  omit  the  mode  by  which,  after  a  countless 
saccession  of  generations,  a  small  gelatinous  body  is  transformed  into 
an  oak  or  an  ape ;  passing  on  at  once  to  the  last  grand  step  in  the 
progressive  scheme,  by  which  the  orang-outang,  having  been  already 
evolved  oui  of  a  monad,  is  made  slowly  to  attain  the  attributes  and 
dignity  of  man. 

One  of  the  races  of  quadrumanous  animals  which  had  reached  the 
highest  state  of  perfection,  lost,  by  constraint  of  circumstances  (con- 
cerning the  exact  nature  of  which  tradition  is  unfortunately  silent),  the 
habit  of  climbing  trees,  and  of  hanging  on  by  grasping  the  boughs  with 
their  feet  as  with  hands.  The  individuals  of  this  race  being  obliged, 
for  a  long  series  of  generations,  to  use  their  feet  exclusively  for  walk- 
ing, and  ceasing  to  employ  their  hands  as  feet,  were  transformed  into 
bimanous  animals,  and  what  before  were  thumbs  became  mere  toes,  no 
separation  being  required  when  their  feet  were  used  solely  for  walking. 
Having  acquired  a  habit  of  holding  themselves  upright,  their  legs  and 
feet  assumed,  insensibly,  a  conformation  fitted  to  support  them  in  an 
erect  attitude,  till  at  last  these  animals  could  no  longer  go  on  all-fours 
without  much  inconvenience. 

The  Angola  orang  {Simia  troglodytes,  Linn.)  b  the  most  perfect  ot 
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animals ;  much  more  so  than  the  Indian  cnrang  {Siama  Saiynu),  wUeh 
has  heen  called  the  orang-outang,  alUiongh  both  are  very  imftnor  to 
man  in  corporeal  powen  and  intdlig^ice.  These  animals  frequently 
hold  themselves  upright ;  hut  their  organisation  has  mat  yet  been  soC- 
ficiently  modified  to  sustain  them  haUtoaUy  in  this  attitude,  so  that  the 
standing  posture  is  very  uneasy  to  them.  ¥Fhen  the  Indian  onug  is 
compelled  to  take  flight  from  presung  danger,  he  imme^atdy  fiiBi 
down  upon  all-fours,  showing  clearly  that  this  was  the  original  posiliiMi 
of  the  animal.  Even  in  man,  whose  organization,  in  the  course  of  a 
l<»g  series  of  generations,  has  advanced  so  much  farther,  the  uprq[ht 
posture  is  &tigmng,  and<»n  be  supported  only  fcHr  a  limited  tame,  and 
by  aid  of  the  contraction  of  many  muscles.  If  the  vertebrsl  odonm 
formed  the  axis  of  the  human  body,  and  supported  the  head  and  all 
the  other  parts  in  equilibrium,  then  might  the  upright  posilioa  be*  a 
state  of  repose :  but,  as  the  human  head  does  not  articulate  in  the  cen- 
tre of  gpravity,  as  the  chest,  belly,  and  other  parts  press  almoet  entirdy 
forward  with  their  whole  weight,  and  as  the  vertebrsl  column  reposes 
upon  an  oblique  base,  a  watchful  activity  is  required  to  prevent  the 
body  from  falling.  Children  who  have  large  heads  and  prominent  bel- 
lies can  hardly  walk  at  the  end  even  of  two  years ;  and  their  frsquflnt 
tumbles  indicate  the  natural  tendency  in  man  to  resume  the  quadru- 
pedal state. 

Now,  when  so  muck  progress  had  been  made  by  the  qnadramaooua 
animals  before  mentioned,  that  they  could  hold  themselves  habituaBy 
in  an  erect  attitude,  and  were  accustomed  to  a  wide  range  of  vision,  ai^ 
ceased  to  use  their  jaws  for  fighting  and  tearing,  or  for  clipping  herbs 
for  food,  their  snout  became  gradually  shorter,  their  incisor  teeth  became 
vertical,  and  the  facial  angle  grew  more  open. 

Among  other  ideas  which  the  natural  tendency  to  perfection  engen- 
dered, the  desire  of  ruling  suggested  itself,  and  this  race  succeeded  at' 
length  in  getting  the  better  of  the  other  animals,  and  made  themsdves 
masters  of  all  those  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  which  best  suited 
them,  They  drove  out  the  animals  which  approached  nearest  them  in 
organization  and  intelligence,  and  which  were  in  a  condition  to  depute 
with  them  the  good  things  of  this  world,  forcing  them  to  take  refuge  in 
deserts,  woods,  and  wildernesses,  where  their  multiplication  was  checked, 
and  the  progressive  development  of  their  faculties  retarded ;  while,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  dominant  race  spread  itself  in  every  direcUon,  and 
lived  in  large  companies,  where  new  wants  were  successively  created, 
exciting  them  to  industry,  and  gradually  perfecting  their  means  and 
faculties. 

In  the  supremacy  and  increased  intelligence  acquired  by  the  ruling 
race,  we  see  an  illustration  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  organic  world 
to  grow  more  perfect ;  and,  in  their  influence  in  repressing  the  advance 
of  others,  an  example  of  one  of  those  disturbing  causes  before  enumer- 
ated, ih^i  force  of  external  circumstances  which  causes  such  wide  chaamsi 
m  the  regular  series  of  animated  beinr;. 
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When  the  individuals  of  the  dominant  race  became  veiy  numerous, 
their  ideas  greatly  increased  m  number,  and  they  felt  the  necessity  of 
eommunicatiog  them  to  each  other,  and  of  augmenting  and  varying  the 
signs  proper  for  the  communication  of  ideas.  Meanwhile  the  inferior 
qnadrumanous  animals,  although  most  of  them  were  gregarious,  acquired 
no  new  ideas,  being  persecuted  and  restless  in  the  deserts,  and  obliged 
to  fly  and  conceal  themselves,  so  that  they  conceived  no  new  wants. 
Snch  ideas  as  they  already  had  remained  unaltered,  and  they  Could  dis- 
pense with  the  communication  of  the  greater  part  of  these.  To  make 
themaelvos,  therefore,  understood  by  their  fellows,  required  merely  a 
few  movements  of  the  body  or  limbs — ^whistling,  and  the  uttering  of 
certain  cries  varied  by  the  inflexions  of  the  voice. 

On  the  contrary,  the  individuals  of  the  ascendant  race,  animated  with 
a  desire  of  interchanging  their  ideas,  which  became  more  and  more 
Dmnerous,  were  prompted  to  multiply  the  means  of  communication,  and 
were  no  longer  satisfied  with  mere  pantomimic  signs,  nor  even  with  all 
the  possible  inflexions  of  the  voice,  but  made  continual  efforts  to  acquire 
the  power  of  uttering  articulate  sounds,  employbg  a  few  at  first,  but 
afterwards  varying  and  perfecting  them  according  to  the  increase  of  their 
wants.  The  habitual  exercise  of  their  throat,  tongue,  and  lips,  insensibly 
modified  the  conformation  of  these  organs,  until  they  became  fitted  for 
the  fjEiculty  of  speech.* 

In  effecting  this  mighty  change,  "  the  exigencies  of  the  individuals 
were  the  sole  agents ;  they  gave  rise  to  efforts,  and  the  organs  proper 
for  articulatmg  sounds  were  developed  by  their  habitual  employment." 
Hence,  in  this  peculiar  race,  the  origin  of  the  admirable  faculty  of  speech ; 
hence  also  the  diversity  of  languages,  since  the  distance  of  places  where 
the  individuals  composmg  the  race  established  themselves  soon  favored 
the  corruption  of  conventional  signs.f 

.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  above  sketch  of 
the  Lamarckian  theory  is  no  exaggerated  picture,  and  those  passages 
which  have  probably  excited  the  greatest  surprise  in  the  nund  of  the 
leader  are  literal  translations  from  the  original. 

•  Lamarck's  PhiL  ZooL  torn.  I  p.  866.  f  Ibid.  p.  867 
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TRANSMUTATION  OF  sPEons — continued, 

lUcftpitulation  of  the  argnments  in  favor  of  the  theoiy  of  tranamiiUitioii  d 
Bpecies — ^Their  iiiBufficiency — Causes  of  difficulty  in  discriminating,  apeeiet— 
Some  yarieties  possibly  more  distinct  than  certain  indiyidoals  of  distinet  wp^ 
cies — ^Variability  in  a  species  consistent  with  a  belief  that  the  limit*  of  deria- 
tion  are  fixed — No  facts  of  transmutation  authenticated — ^Varietiet  of  the 
Dog — ^the  Dog  and  Wolf  distinct  species — ^Mummies  of  Tarioiis  iiim^la  from 
Egypt  identical  in  character  with  living  individuals — Seeds  and  plants  from 
the  Egyptian  tombs — Modifications  produced  in  plants  by  agrieultiire  and 
gardening. 

The  theory  of  the  transmutation  of  species,  considered  in  the  last 
chapter,  has  met  with  some  degree  of  favor  from  many  DatunlistB, 
from  their  desire  to  dispense,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  repeated  inteN 
vention  of  a  First  Cause,  as  often  as  geological  monuments  attest  the 
successive  appearance  of  new  races  of  animals  and  plants,  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  those  pre-existing.  But,  independently  of  «  predii^Kwition 
to  account,  if  possible,  for  a  series  of  changes  in  the  organic  woild  hy 
the  regular  action  of  secondary  causes,  ve  have  seen  that  in  truth  m^^  ^^nt 
many  perplexing  difficulties  present  themselves  to  one  who  attempts  to<:»^"  t 

establish  the  nature  and  reality  of  the  specific  character.  And  if  once^^^:>-  ^cjc< 
there  appears  ground  of  reasonable  doubt,  in  regard  to  the  constancy  oT^"^::^  of 
species,  the  amount  of  transformation  which  they  are  capable  of  under — ^^c  '^  e^ 
going  may  seem  to  resolve  itself  into  a  mere  question  of  the  qnantitj^^^^-ft  SCjr 
of  time  assigned  to  the  past  duration  of  animate  existence. 

Before  entering  upon  the  reasons  which  may  be  adduced  for  rejectin 
Lamarck^s  hypothesis,  I  shall  recapitulate,  in  a  few  words,  the  pheno 
mena,  and  the  whole  train  of  thought,  by  which  I  conceive  it  to  have       ^"Wc 
been  suggested,  and  which  have  gained  for  this  and  analogous  tbeoriea,         ^-J^^ 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  a  considerable  number  of  votaries         ,J^^K 

In  the  first  place,  the  various  groups  into  which  plants  and  anim&lg  c*^ 

may  be  thrown  seem  almost  invariably,  to  a  beginner,  to  be  so  natural,  *' 

that  he  is  usually  convinced  at  first,  as  was  Linnaius  to  the  last,  "  that 
genera  are  as  much  founded  in  nature  as  the  species  which  compose 
them."  *  Wlien  by  examining  the  numerous  intermediate  gradations 
the  student  finds  all  lines  of  demarcation  to  be  in  most  instances  ob- 
literated, even  where  they  at  first  appeared  most  distinct,  he  grow? 
more  and  more  sceptical  as  to  the  real  existence  of  genera,  and  finally 
regards  them  as  mere  arbitrary  and  artificial  signs,  invented,  like  those 

*  Oeniis  omne  est  iiaturale,  in  primordio  tale  creatum,  Ac.     PhiL  Bot.  §  l5g. 
See  also  ibid.  §  1C2. 
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which  serve  to  distiogiiish  the  heavenly  constellations,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  classification,  and  having  as  little  pretensions  to  reality. 

Doubts  are  then  engendered  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  species  may 
not  also  be  equally  unreal.  The  student  is  probably  first  struck  wiUi 
the  phenomenon,  that  some  individuals  are  made  to  deviate  widely 
from  the  ordinary  type  by  the  force  of  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
with  the  still  more  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  newly  acquired  pecu- 
liarities are  faithfully  transmitted  to  the  offspring.  How  far,  he  asks, 
may  such  variations  extend  in  the  course  of  indefinite  periods  of 
time,  and  during  great  vicissitudes  in  the  physical  condition  of  the 
globe!  His  growing  incertitude  is  at  first  checked  by  the  reflection 
that  nature  has  forbidden  the  intermixture  of  the  descendants  of 
distiiict  original  stocks,  or  has,  at  least,  entailed  sterility  on  their 
oibpring,  thereby  preventing  their  being  confounded  together,  and 
pointing  out  that  a  multitude  of  distinct  types  must  have  been  created 
in  the  beginning,  and  must  have  remained  pure  and  uncomipted  to 
this  day. 

Relying  on  this  general  law,  he  endeavors  to  solve  each  difficult  pro- 
blem by  direct  experiment,  until  he  is  again  astounded  by  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  prolific  hybrid,  and  still  more  by  an  example  of  a 
hybrid  perpetuating  itself  throughout  several  generations  in  the  vege- 
table world.  He  then  feels  himself  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  choosing 
between  two  alternatives ;  either  to  reject  the  test,  or  to  declare  that 
the  two  species,  -from  the  union  of  which  the  fruitful  progeny  has 
sprung,  were  mere  varieties.  If  he  prefer  the  latter,  he  is  compelled 
to  question  the  reality  of  the  distinctness  of  all  other  supposed  spe- 
cies which  differ  no  more  than  the  parents  of  such  prolific  hybrids ;  for 
although  he  may.  not  be  enabled  immediately  to  procure,  in  all  such 
instances,  a  fruitful  offspring ;  yet  experiments  show,  that  after  repeated 
failures,  the  union  of  two  recognized  species  may  at  last,  under  very 
&Torable  circumstances,  give  birth  to  a  fertile  progeny.  Such  circum- 
ttSQces,  therefore,  the  naturalist  may  conceive  to  have  occurred  again 
and  again,  in  the  course  of  a  great  lapse  of  ages. 

His  first  opinions  are  now  fairly  unsettled,  and  every  stay  at  which  he 
has  caught  has  given  way  one  after  another ;  he  is  in  danger  of 
fidling  into  any  new  and  visionary  doctrine  which  may  be  presented  to 
him ;  for  he  now  regards  every  part  of  the  animate  creation  as  void  of 
stal^lity,  and  in  a  state  of  continual  flux.  In  this  mood  he  encounters 
the  Geologist,  who  relates  to  him  how  there  have  been  endless  vicis- 
situdes in  the  shape  and  structure  of  organic  beings  in  former  ages 
— 4iow  the  approach  to  the  present  system  of  things  has  been  gradual 
— that  there  has  been  a  progressive  development  of  organization  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  of  life,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most 
complex  state — that  the  appearance  of  man  is  the  last  phenomenon  in 
a  long  succession  of  events — and,  finally,  that  a  series  of  physical  revo« 
lotions  can  be  traced  in  the  inorganic  world,  coeval  and  co-extensive 
with  those  of  organic  nature. 
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These  views  seem  immediately  to  confirm  all  his  preconceived  doublf 
as  to  the  stability  of  the  specific  character,  and  he  begins  to  think  there 
may  exist  an  inseparable  connection  between  a  series  of  changes  in 
the  inanimate  world,  and  the  capability  of  the  species  to  be  indefinitely 
modified  by  the  influence  of  external  circumstances.  Henceforth  Iw 
speculations  know  no  definite  bounds;  he  gives  the  rein  to  conjecture, 
and  fancies  that  the  outward  form,  internal  structure,  instinctive  &ciil- 
t?es,  nay,  that  reason  itself  may  have  been  gradually  developed  from 
some  of  the  simplest  states  of  existence — that  all  animals,  that  man 
himself,  and  the  irrational  beings,  may  have  had  one  common  origin ; 
that  all  may  be  parts  of  one  continuous  and  progressive  scheme  of 
development,  from  the  most  imperfect  to  the  more  complex ;  in  fine,  he 
renounces  his  belief  in  the  high  genealogy  of  his  species,  and  looks  for- 
ward, as  if  in  compensation,  to  the  future  perfectibility  of  man  in  his 
pjhysical,  intellectual,  and  moral  attributes. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  what  is  defective  in  evidence,  and 
what  fallacious  in  reasoning,  in  the  grounds  of  these  strange  oondn- 
sions.  Blumenbach  judiciously  observes,  that  ^  no  general  rule  call  be 
laid  down  for  determining  the  distinctness  of  species,  as  there  is  do  parti- 
cular class  of  characters  which  can  serve  as  a  criterion.  In  each 
case  we  must  bo  guided  by  analogy  and  probability ?'*  The  multitude, 
in  fact,  and  complexity  of  the  prpo&  to  be  weighed  is  so  great,  that  we 
can  only  hope  to  obtain  presumptive  evidence,  and  we  must,  therefio^ 
be  the  more  careful  to  derive  our  general  views  as  much  as  pood- 
ble  from  those  observations  where  the  chances  of  deception  are  least 
We  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  tbe  natural- 
ists of  the  middle  ages,  who  believed  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous 
generation  to  be  applicable  to  all  those  parts  of  the  animal  and  vegetabfe 
kingdoms  which  they  least  understood,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
analogy  of  all  the  parts  best  known  to  them ;  and  who,  when  at  length 
they  found  that  insects  and  cryptogamous  plants  were  also  propitiated 
from  eggs  or  seeds,  still  persisted  in  retaining  their  old  prejiidicea 
respecting  the  infusory  animalcules  and  other  minute  beings,  the  gene- 
ration of  which  had  not  then  been  demonstrated  by  the  microaoope  to 
be  governed  by  the  same  laws. 

Lamarck  has,  indeed,  attempted  to  raise  an  argument  in  favor  of  his 
system,  out  of  the  very  confusion  which  has  arisen  in  the  studV  of  aoine 
orders  of  animals  and  plants,  in  consequence  of  the  slight  shades  of 
difierciice  which  separate  the  new  species  discovered  within  the  last 
half  century.     That  the  embarrassment  of  those  who  attempt  to  clanify 
and  distinguish  the  new  acquisitions,  poured  in  such  multitudes  ]nU> 
our  museums,  should  increase  with  the  augmentation  of  their  number^ 
is  quite  natural ;  since  to  obviate  this,  it  is  not  enough  that  our  powerv 
of  discrimination  should  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  objects,  bot 
we  ought  to  possess  greater  opportunities  of  studying  each  aninuil  and 
plant  in  all  stages  of  its  growth,  and  to  know  profoundly  their  histoiy, 
their  habits,  and  physiological  characters,  throughout  several  generations; 
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for,  in  proportion  as  the  series  of  known  animals  grows  more  complete 
none  can  doubt  there  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  a  graduated  scale 
of  beiDg ;  and  thus  the  most  closely  allied  species  will  be  found  to 
possess  a  greater  number  of  characters  in  conmion. 

Causes  of  the  difficultly  of  discriminating  species, — ^But,  in  point  of 
fact,  our  new  acquisitions  consist,  more  and  more  as  we  advance,  of 
specimens  brought  from  foreign  and  often  very  distant  and  barbarous 
countries.  A  large  proportion  have  never  even  been  seen  alive  by 
scientific  inquirers.  Instead  of  having  specimens  of  the  young,  the 
adult,  and  the  aged  individuals  of  each  sex,  and  possessing  means  of 
investigating  the  anatomical  structure,  the  peculiar  habits,  and  instincts 
of  each,  what  is  usually  the  state  of  our  information  ?  A  single  spe;;i- 
men,  perhaps,  of  a  dried  plant,  or  a  stuffed  bird  or  quadruped ;  a  shell, 
without  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal ;  an  insect  in  one  stage  of  its  nume- 
rous transformations ; — these  are  the  scanty  and  imperfect  data  which 
the  naturalist  possesses.  Such  information  may  enable  us  to  separate^ 
species  which  stand  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other ;  but  we 
have  no  right  to  expect  any  thing  but  difficulty  and  ambiguity,  if  we 
attempt,  from  such  imperfect  opportunities,  to  obtain  distinctive  marks 
for  defining  the  characters  of  species  which  are  closely  related. 

If  Lamarck  could  introduce  so  much  certainty  and  precision  into  the 
classification  of  several  thousand  species  of  recent  and  fossil  shells,  notr 
withstanding  the  extreme  remoteness  of  the  organization  of  these  ani- 
mals from  the  type  of  those  vertebrated  species  which  are  best  known, 
and  in  the  absence  of  so  many  of  the  living  inhabitants  of  shells,  we  are 
led  to  form  an  exalted  conception  of  the  degree  of  exactness  to  which 
specific  distinctions  are  capable  of  being  carried,  rather  than  to  call  in 
question  their  reality. 

When  our  data  are  so  defective,  the  most  acute  naturalist  must  ex- 
pect to  be  sometimes  at  fault,  and,  like  the  novice,  to  overlook  essential 
points  of  difference,  passing  unconsciously  from  one  species  to  another, 
until,  like  one  who  is  borne  along  in  a  current,  he  is  astonished  on 
•coking  back,  at  observing  that  he  has  reached  a  point  so  remote  from 
that  whence  he  set  out. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that,  when  the  series  of  species  of 
certain  genera  is  very  full,  they  may  be  found  to  differ  less  widely  fron 
each  other  than  do  the  mere  varieties  or  races  of  certain  species.  If 
such  a  fact  could  be  established,  it  would,  undoubtedly,  diminish  the 
chance  of  our  obtaining  certainty  in  our  results ;  but  it  would  by  no 
means  overthrow  our  confidence  in  the  reality  of  species. 

Same  mere  varieties  possibly  more  distinct  than  certain  individuals 
of  distinct  species. — It  is  almost  necessary,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  vari- 
eties will  differ  in  some  cases  more  decidedly  than  some  species,  if  we 
admit  that  there  is  a  graduated  scale  of  being,  and  assume  that  the  fol- 
lowing laws  prevail  in  the  economy  of  the  animate  creation ! — first, 
that  the  organization  of  individuals  is  capable  of  being  modified  to  a 
limited  extent,  by  the  force  of  external  causes ;  secondiv,  that  these 
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modifications  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  transmissible  to  their  ofi^risg ; 
thirdly,  that  there  are  fixed  limits,  beyond  which  the  descendants  from 
common  parents  can  never  deviate  from  a  certain  type;  fourthly,  that 
each  species  springs  from  one  original  stock,  and  can  never  be  perma- 
nently confounded  by  intermixing  with  the  progeny  of  any  other  stodc; 
fifthly,  that  each  species  shall  endure  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
Now,  let  us  assume,  for  the  present,  these  rules  hypothetically,  and  see 
what  consequences  may  naturally  be  expected  to  result  from  them* 

We  must  suppose  that  when  the  Author  of  Nature  creates  an  animal 
or  plant,  all  the  possible  circumstances  in  which  its  descendants  an 
destined  to  live  are  foreseen,  and  that  an  organization  is  conferred  upon 
it  which  will  enable  the  species  to  perpetuate  itself  and  survive  under  all 
the  varying  circumstances  to  which  it  must  be  inevitably  exposed. 
Now,  the  range  of  variation  of  circumstances  will  differ  essentiidiy  in 
almost  every  case.  Let  nh  take,  for  example,  any  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential conditions  of  existence,  such  as  temperature.  In  some  extenufB 
districts  near  the  equator,  the  thermometer  might  never  vary,  through- 
out several  thousand  centuries,  for  more  than  20^  Fahrenheit ;  so  that 
if  a  plant  or  animal  be  provided  with  an  organization  fitting  it  to  endare 
such  a  range,  it  may  continue  on  the  globe  for  that  immoise  period, 
although  every  individual  might  be  liable  at  once  to  be  cot  off  by  the 
least  possible  excess  of  heat  or  cold  beyond  the  determinate  degree.  But 
if  a  species  be  placed  in  one  of  the  temperate  zones,  and  have  a  coDSti- 
tution  conferred  on  it  capable  of  supporting  a  similar  range  of  tempera- 
ture only,  it  will  inevitably  perish  before  a  single  year  has  passed  awi^. 

Humboldt  has  shown  that,  at  Cumana,  within  the  tropics,  there  is  a 
difference  of  only  4°  Fahr.  between  the  temperature  of  the  warmest  and 
coldest  months ;  whereas,  in  the  temperate  zones,. the  annual  variatioii 
amounts  to  about  G0°,  and  the  extreme  range  of  the  thermometer  ia 
Canada  is  not  less  than  90°. 

The  same  remark  might  be  applied  to  any  other  condition,  as  food, 
for  example ;  it  may  be  foreseen  that  the  supply  will  be  regular  throogh- 
out  indefinite  periods  in  one  part  of  the  world,  and  in  another  very  pre- 
carious and  fluctuating  both  in  kind  and  quantity.  Different  qualifica- 
tions may  be  required  for  enabling  species  to  live  for  a  considerable  time 
under  circumstances  so  changeable.  If,  then,  temperature  and  food  be 
among  those  external  causes  which,  according  to  certain  laws  of  animal 
and  vegetable  physiology,  modify  the  organization,  form,  or  &cttlties»  of 
individuals,  we  instantly  perceive  that  the  degrees  of  variability  from  a 
common  standard  must  differ  widely  in  the  two  cases  above  supposed ; 
since  there  is  a  necessity  of  accommodating  a  species  in  one  case  to  *a 
much  greater  latitude  of  circumstances  than  in  the  other. 

If  it  bo  a  law,  for  instance,  that  scanty  sustenance  should  check  those 
individuals  in  their  growth  which  are  enabled  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  privations  of  this  kind,  and  that  a  parent,  prevented  in  this 
manner  from  attaining  the  size  proper  to  its  species,  should  produce  a 
dwarfish  ofl&pring,  a  stunted  race  will  arise,  as  is  remarkably  exemplified 
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in  8ome  varieties  of  the  horse  and  dog.  The  difference  of  stature  in 
some  races  of  dogs,  when  compared  to  others,  is  as  one  to  five  in  linear 
dimensions,  making  a  difference  of  a  hundred-fold  in  volume.*  Now, 
there  is  a  good  reason  to  believe  that  species  in  general  are  bj  no  means 
smceptible  of  existing  under  a  diversity  of  circumstances,  which  may 
give  rise  to  such  a  disparity  in  size,  and,  consequently,  there  will  be  a 
multitude  of  distinct  species,  of  which  no  two  adult  individuals  can  ever 
depart  so  widely  from  a  certain  standard  of  dimensions  as  the  mere  vari- 
eties of  certain  other  species — the  dog,  for  instance.  Now,  we  have 
only  to  suppose  that  what  is  true  of  size,  may  also  hold  in  regard  to 
eoka  and  many  other  attributes;  and  it  will  at  once  fellow,  that  the 
degree  of  possible  discordance  between  varieties  of  the  same  species 
may,  in  certain  cases,  exceed  the  utmost  disparity  which  can  arise  be- 
tween two  individuals  of  many  distinct  species. 

The  same  remarks  may  hold  true  in  regard  to  instincts ;  for,  if  it 
be  foreseen  that  one  species  will  have  to  encounter  a  great  variety 
of  foes,  it  may  be  necessary  to  arm  it  with  great  cunning  and 
oinmmspection,  or  with  courage  or  other  qualities  capable  of  developing 
themselves  on  certain  occasions ;  such,  for  example,  as  those  migratory 
instincts  which  are  so  remarkably  exhibited  at  particular  periods,  after 
they  have  remained  dormant  for  many  generations.  The  history  and 
habits  of  one  variety  of  such  a  species  may  often  differ  more  considerably 
from  some  other  than  those  of  many  distinct  species  which  have  no 
such  latitude  of  accommodation  to  circumstances. 

Extent  of  known  variahility  in  species, — Lamarck  has  somewhat 
mis-stated  the  idea  commonly  entertained  of  a  species ;  for  it  is  not 
true  that  naturalists  in  general  assume  that  the  organisation  of  an 
animal  or  plant  remains  absolutely  constant,  and  that  it  can  never 
vary  in  any  of  its  part8.f  All  must  be  aware  that  circumstances 
influence  the  habits,  and  that  the  habits  may  alter  the  state  of  the 
ports  and  organs ;  but  the  difference  of  opinion  relates  to  the  extent 
to  which  these  modifications  of  the  habits  and  organs  of  a  particular 
species  may  be  carried. 

Now,  let  us  first  inquire  what  positive  facts  can  bo  adduced  in  the 
history  of  known  species,  to  .establish  a  great  and  permanent  amount 
of  change  in  the  form,  structure,  or  instinct  of  individuals  descending 
from  some  common  stock.  The  best  authenticated  examples  of  the 
extent  to  which  species  can  be  made  to  vary  may  be  looked  for  in 
the  history  of  domesticated  animals  and  cultivated  plants.  It  usually 
happens,  that  those  species,  bath  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom, 
which  have  the  greatest  pliability  of  organisation,  those  which 
are  most  capable  of  accommodating  themselves  to  a  great  variety  of 
new  circumstances,  are  most  serviceable  to  man.  These  only  can 
be  carried  by  him  into  different  climates,  and  can  have  their  properties 
or    instincts    variously    diversified    by    differences    of    nourishment 

»  Cuvier.  Discours  Pr61iniin.  p.  128.  f  ^hil  ZooL  torn.  L  p.  26B. 
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and  habits.  If  the  resources  of  a  species  be  so  limited,  and  its  hi^iti 
and  faculties  be  of  such  a  'confined  and  local  character,  that  it  ^can 
only  flourish  in  a  few  particular  spots,  it  can  rarely  bo  of  gieat 
utility. 

We  may  consider,  therefore,  that  in  the  domestication  of  animab 
and  the  cultivation  of  plants,  mankind  have  first  selected  those  spedM 
which  have  the  most  flexible  frames  and  constitntions,  and  have  then 
been  engaged  for  ages  in  conducting  a  series  of  experiments,  vith 
much  patience  and  at  great  cost,  to  ascertain  what  may  be  the  greatest 
possible  deviation  from  a  common  type  which  can  be  elidted  in  theM 
extreme  cases. 

Varieties  of  the  dog — no  transmutation. — ^The  modificatkint  pio- 
duced  in  the  different  races  of  dogs   exhibit  the^  influence  of  man 
in  the  most    striking   point  of   view.    These    animals    have   been 
transported  into  every  climate  and  placed  in  every  variety  of  diciim- 
stances ;  they  have  been  made,  as  a  modern  naturalist  observes,  the 
servant,  the  companion,  the  guardian,  and  the  intimate  friend  oC 
man,  and  the  power  of.  a  superior  genius  has  had  a  wonderfol  influ- 
ence not  only  on  their  forms,  but  on  their  manners  and  inteUigenoe.*^ 
Different   races  have  undergone  remarkable  changes  in  the  qnaatitjr^ 
and  color  of  their  clothing ;  the  dogs  of  Guinea  are  almost  naked,  whil^^^ 
those  of  the  arctic  circle  are  covered  with  a  warm  coat  both  of  hair  ; 
wool,  which   enables  them  to  bear  the  most  intense  cold 
inconvenience. '  There  are  differences   also  of  another  kind  no 
remarkable,  as  in  size,  the  length  of  their  muzzles,  and  the  convezi^  < 
their  foreheads. 

But,  if  we  look  for  some  of  those  essential  changes  which ' 
be  required  to  lend  even  the  semblance  of  a  foundation  for  the  the 
of  Lamarck,  respecting  the  growth  of  new  organs  and  the  gmdn 
obliteration  of  others,  we  find  nothing  of  the  kind.    For,  in  all  \ 
varieties  of  the  dog,  says  Cuvier,  the  relation  of  the  bones  with  < 
other  remains  essentially  the  same;  the  form  of  the   teeth  nev 
changes  in  any  perceptible  degree,  except  that,  in  some  indrridn 
one  additional  false  grinder  occasionaliy  appears,  sometimes  on  the  < 
side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other.f    The  greatest  departure 
common  type — and  it  constitutes  the  maximum  of  variation  ai 
known   in   the   animal  kingdom — is  exemplified   in   those 
dogs  which  have  a  supernumerary  toe  on  the  hind  foot  with  the  < 
ponding  tarsal  bones  ;  a  variety  analogous  to  one  presented  by  six-fiog^^aa^ 
families  of  the  human  race.J 

Lamarck  has  thrown   out  as  a  conjecture,  that  the    wolf    mmtf 
have  been  the  original  of  the  dog ;  and  eminent  naturalists  are    atiil 
divided  in  opinion  on  this  subject.    It  seems  now  admitted  that   \)oth 
species  agree  in  the  period  of  gestation,  and  Mr.  Owen  has  been  unabk 

*  Dureau  de  la  Malle.  An.  des  ScL  Xat.  torn.  xxi.  p.  68.  Sept  188a 
t  Disc  Pr^L  p.  189.  sixth  edition.  X  Ibid. 
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to  oonfirm  the  alleged  difference  in  the  structure  of  a  part- of  the  intes* 
tinal  canal.*  Mr.  Bell  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  all  the  various  races 
of  d<^  have  descended  from  one  common  stock,  of  which  the  wolf  is 
the  original  source. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  boar,  and  other  domestic 
animals  which  have  been  introduced  into  South  America,  and  have  run 
wild  in  many  parts,  have  entirely  lost  all  marks  of  domesticity,  and  have 
reverted  to  the  original  characters  of  their  species.  But  dogs  have  also 
become  wild  in  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  in  all  the  Caribbean  islands.  In  the 
course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  hunted  in  packs  from  twelve  to 
fifty,  or  more,  in  number,  and  fearlessly  attacked  herds  of  wild  boars 
and  other  animals.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  inquire  to  what  fo];pi 
fchey  reverted !  Now,  they  are  said  by  many  travellers  to  have  resem- 
bled very  nearly  the  shepherd's  dog ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
never  turned  into  wolves.  They  were  extremely  savage,  and  their 
ravages  appear  to  have  been  as  much  dreaded  as  those  of  wolves ;  but 
when  any  of  their  whelps  were  caught,  and  brought  from  the  woods  to 
the  towns,  they  grew  up  in  the  most  perfect  submission  to  man. 

Many  examples  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  extent  to  jrhich 
the  alteration  of  species  can  be  pushed  in  the  domestic  state  depends 
on  the  ori^nal  capacity  of  the  species  to  admit  of  variation.  The  horse 
has  been  as  long  domesticated  as  the  dog,  yet  its  different  races  depart 
nrndi  less  widely  from  a  common  type ;  the  ass  has  been  still  less 
(Ranged,  the  camel  scarcely  at  all ;  yet  these  species  have  probably 
been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  domestication  as  long  as  the  horse. 

Mummies  of  animals  in  Egyptian  tombs  identical  with  species  still 
Hving, — ^As  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  transmutation  trust  much  to 
he  slow  and  insensible  changes  which  time  may  work,  they  are  accus- 
omed  to  lament  the  absence  of  accurate  descriptions,  and  figures  of 
^articular  animals  and  plants,  handed  down  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
istory,  such  as  might  have  afforded  data  for  comparing  the  condition 
f  species,  at  two  periods  considerably  remote.  But,  fortunately,  we 
re  in  some  measure  independent  of  such  evidence  :  for,  by  a  singular 
ccident,  the  priests  of  Egypt  have. bequeathed  to  us,  in  their  cemeteries, 
lat  information  which  the  museums  and  works  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
hers  have  failed  to  transmit. 

For  the  careful  investigation  of  these  documents,  we  are  greatly 
idebted  to  the  skill  and  diligence  of  those  naturalists  who  accom- 
anied  the  French  armies  during  their  brief  occupation  of  Egypt :  that 
Dnquest  of  four  years,  from  which  we  may  date  the  improvement  of  the 
lodem  Egyptians  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  rapid  progress  which 
as  been  made  of  late  in  our  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  their 
dmote  predecessors.  Instead  of  wasting  their  whole  time,  as  so  many 
receding  travellers  had  done,  in  exclusively  collecting  human  mum- 

*  GQldenBt&dt^  cited  by  Pritchard,  Phys.  Hist  of  Mankind,  toL  i  p.  96. 
f  History  of  British  Quadrupeds,  p.  200.  1887. 
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fei  it  has  scarcely  undergone  any  perceptible  mutation,  and  is  still  the 
lame  animal  which  was  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians. 

Of  the  ox,  undoubtedly,  there  are  many  very  distinct  races  ;  but  the 
>ull  Apis,  which  was  led  in  solemn  processions  by  the  Egyptian  priests, 
lid  not  differ  from  some  of  those  now^  Jiving.  The  black  cattle  that 
lave  run  wild  in  America,  where  there  were  many  peculiarities  in  the  cli- 
nate  not  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  any  part  of  the  old  world,  and  where 
scarcely  a  single  plant  on  which  they  £^d  was  of  precisely  the  same 
ipeeie6,  instead  of  altering  their  form  and  habits,  have  actually  reverted 

0  the  exact  likeness  of  the  aboriginal  wild  cattle  of  Europe. 

In  answer  to  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  Egyptian  mummies, 
jamarck  said  they  were  identical  with  their  living  descendants  in  the 
ame  country,  because  the  climate  and  physical  geography  of  the  banks 
yf  the  Nile  have  remained  unaltered  for  the  last  thirty  centuries.  But 
rhy,  it  may  be  asked,  have  other  individuals  of  these  species  retained 
he  same  characters  in  many  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  where  the 
{limate  and  many  other  conditions  are  so  varied  ? 

Seeds  and  plants  from  the  Egyptian  tombs, — ^The  evidence  derived 
romthe  Egyptian  monuments  was  not  confined  to  the  animal  kingdom ; 
he  fruits,  seeds,  and  other  portions  of  twenty  different  plants,  were 
Bithfully  preserved  in  the  same  manner ;  and  among  these  the  com- 
aon  wheat  was  procured  by  Deli  He,  from  closed  vessels  in  the  sepul- 
hres  of  the  kings,  the  grain  of  which  retained  not  only  their  form 
\xA  even  their  color ;  so  effectual  has  proved  the  process  of  embalming 
rith  bitumen  in  a  dry  and  equable  climate.  No  difference  could  be 
letected  between  this  wheat  and  that  which  now  grows  in  the  Ea^t 
.nd  elsewhere;  and  in  regard  to  the  barley,  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
$rown,  the  celebrated  botanist,  that  its  identity  with  the  grain  of  our 
»wii  Umes  can  be  tested  by  the  closest  comparison.  On  examining,  for 
xample,  one  of  the  seeds  from  Mr.  Sam's  Egyptian  collection  in  the 
^ritiah  Museum,  it  is  found  that  ^^  the  structure  of  the  husks  or  that 
mxi  of  the  flower  which  is  persistent,  agrees  precisely  with  the  barley  of 
he  present  day,  in  having  one  perfect  flower  and  the  filiform  rudiments 
f  a  second.''  Some  naturalists  believe  that  the  perfect  identification 
f  the  ancient  Egyptian  cerealia  with  the  varieties  now  cultivated  has 
een  carried  still  further,  by  sowing  the  seeds  taken  out  of  the  cata- 
ombs,  and  raising  plants  from  them ;  but  we  want  more  evidence  of 
his  fact     Certain  it  is,  that  when  the  experiment  was  recently  made 

1  the  botanic  garden  at  Kew,  with  100  seeds  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
sntilfl^  from  the  Egyptian  collection  before  mentioned  of  the  British 
iuseum,  not  one  of  them  would  germinate.* 

*  I  by  no  means  wish  to  express  an  opinion  that  seeds  cannot  retaip  their 
itality  after  an  entombmcnl  of  8,000  years ;  but  one  of  my  botanical  friend* 
vho  entertained  a  philosophical  doubt  on  this  subject^  beine  desirous  of  ascer- 
fining  the  truth  of  three  or  four  allef^ed  instances  of  the  germination  of 
*  mummy  wheat,"  discovered,  on  communicating  with  several  Egyptian  travel- 
ers, that  they  had  procured  the  grains  in  question,  not  directly  from  the  cata- 
MMnbs,  but  from  the  Arabs,  who  are  always  ready  to  supply  strangers  with  an 
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Native  country  of  the  common  wheat. — And  here  I  may  observe  that 
there  is  an  obvious  answer  to  Lamarck's  objection,  that  Uie  botanist  can- 
not point  out  a  country  where  the  common  wheat  grows  wild,  nnleas  Id 
places  where  it  may  have  been  derived  from  neighboring  cultivation.* 
All  naturalists  are  well  aware  that  the  geographical  distribntion  of  i 
great  number  of  species  is  extremely  limited;  that  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  every  useful  plant  should  first  be  cultivated  successfiiUy  in 
the  country  where  it  was  indigenous;  and  that,  probably,  every  station 
which  it  partially  occupied,  when  growing  wild,  would  be  selected  bj 
the  agriculturist  as  best'  suited  tb  it  when  artificially  increased.  Pal» 
tine  has  been  conjectured,  by  a  late  writer  on  the  cerealia,  to  have  been 
the  original  habitation  of  wheat  and  barley ;  a  supposition  whidi  k 
rendered  the  more  plausible  by  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  traditions^  and 
by  tracing  the  migrations  of  the  worship  of  Ceres,  as  indicative  of  the 
migrations  of  the  plantf 

If  we  are  to  infer  that  some  one  of  the  wild  grasses  has  been  tranAr- 
formed  into  the  common  "wheat,  and  that  some  animal  of  the  genims 
Canis,  still  unreclaimed,  has  been  metamorphosed  into  the  dog,  merelj-^ 
because  we  cannot  find  the  domestic  dog,  or  the  cultivated  wheat,  in       a 
state  of  nature,  we  may  be  next  called  upon  to  make  similar  admissio^^DS 
in  regard  to  the  camel ;  for  it  seems  very  doubtful  wheth^  any  race         ot 
this  species  of  quadruped  is  now  wild. 

Changes  in  plants  produced  by  cultivation, — But  if  agriculture,^^  it 
will  be  said,  does  not  supply  examples  of  extraordinary  changes  _  of 
form  and  organization,  the  horticulturist  can,  at  least,  appeal  to 
which  may  confound  the  preceding  train  of  reasoning.  The  crab " 
been  transformed  into  the  apple;  the  sloe  into  the  plum;  flon 
have  changed  their  color,  and  become  double ;  and  these  new  ( 

ters  can  be  perpetuated  by  seed ;  a  bitter  plant,  with  wavy  sea-gi een 

leaves,  has  been  taken  from  the  sea-side,  where  it  grew  like  wild  c^HW- 
lock ;  has  been  transplanted  into  the  garden,  lost  its  saltness,  and        hss 
been  metamorphosed  into  two  distinct  vegetables,  as  unlike  each  <^'^9ier. 
as  is  each  to  the  parent  plant — the  red  cabbage  and  the  canliflc^'vnar. 
These,  and  a  multitude  of  analogous  facts,  are  undoubtedly  among^  the 
wonders  of  nature,  and  attest  more  strongly,  perhaps,  the  extent  |^ 
which  species  may  be  modified,  than  any  examples  derived  from  tke 
animal  kingdom.  But  in  these  cases  we  find  that  we  soon  reach  ceittoi 
limits,  beyond  which  we  are  unable  to  cause  the  individuals  desoeiK^ 
ing  from  the  same  stock  to  vary ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easjr 
to  show  that  these  extraordinary  varieties  could  seldom  arise,  and  oooU 
never  be  perpetuated  in  a  wild  state  for  many  generations,  under  anj 
imaginable  combination  of  accidents.    They  may  bo  regarded  as  ex- 
article  DOW  very  frequently  in  demand.    The  presence  of  an  occasional  fpia  ot 
Indian  com  or  maize  in  several  of  the  parcels  of  grain  shown  to  my  mad  ti 
coming  from  the  catacombs  confirmed  his  scepticism. 

*  PhiL  Zool,  tom.  l  p.  227. 

t  L'Origine  et  la  Patrie  des  Cdr^ales,  <S:c^  Annates  des  Sciencea  Natar.,  toBi 
UL  p.  61. 
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Ireme  cases,  brought  about  by  human  interference,  and  not  as  pheno- 
mena which  indicate  a  capability  of  indefinite  modificatibn  in  the 
natural  world. 

The  propagation  of  a  plant  by  buds  or  grafts,  and  by  cuttings,  is 
obviously  a  mode  which  nature  does  not  employ ;  and  this  multiplica- 
tion, as  well  as  that  produced  by  roots  and  layers,  seems  merely  to 
operate  as  an  extension  of  the  life  of  an  individual,  and  not.  as  a  repro- 
duction of  the  species  such  as  happens  by  seed.  All  plants  increased 
by  grafts  or  layers  retain  precisely  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  indivi- 
dual to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  and,  like  an  individual,  they  have 
only  a  determinate  existence ;  in  some  cases  longer,  and  in  others 
shorter.^  It  seems  now  admitted  by  horticulturists,  that  none  of  our 
garden  varieties  of  fruit  are  entitled  to  be  considered  strictly  permanent, 
bafe  that  they  wear  out  after  a  time  ;f  and  we  are  thus  compelled  to  resort 
again  to  seeds ;  in  which  case  there  is  so  decided  a  tendency  in  the 
seedlings  to  revert  to  the  original  type,  that  our  utmost  skill  is  some- 
times batied  in  attempting  to  recover  the  desired  variety. 

Varieties  of  the  cabbage, — ^The  different  races  of  cabbages  afford,  as 
was  admitted,  an  astonishing  example  of  deviation  from  a  common 
type ;  but  we  can  scarcely  conceive  them  to  have  originated,  much 
leas  to  have  lasted  for  several  generations,  without  the  intervention  of 
man.  It  is  only  by  strong  manures  that  these  varieties  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  in  poorer  soils  they  instantly  degenerate.  If,  therefore,  we 
suppose  in  a  state  of  nature  the  seed  of  the  wild  Brassica  oleracea  to 
have  been  wafted  from  the  sea-side  to  some  spot  enriched  by  the  dung 
of  animals,  and  to  have  there  become  a  cauliflower,  it  would  soon  diffuse 
its  seed  to  some  comparatively  sterile  soils  around,  and  the  offspring 
would  relapse  to  the  likeness  of  the  parent  stock. 

Bat  if  we  go  so  far  as  to  imagine  the  soil,  in  the  spot  first  occupied, 
to  be  constantly  manured  by  herds  of  wild  animals,  so  as  to  continue 
as  rich  as  that  of  a  garden,  still  the  variety  could  not  be  maintained  ; 
because  we  know  that  each  of  these  races  is  prone  to  fecundate  others, 
and  gardeners  are  compelled  to  exert  the  utmost  diligence  to  prevent 
croaa-breeds.  The  intermixture  of  the  pollen  of  varieties  growing  in 
the  poorer  soil  around  would  soon  destroy  the  peculiar  characters  of 
the  race  which  occupied  the  highly  manured  tract ;  for,  if  these  acci- 
dents so  continually  happen,  in  spite  of  our  care,  among  the  culinary 
varieties,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  soon  this  cause  might  obliterate  every 
marked  singularity  in  a  wild  state. 

Besides,  it  is  well  known  that,  although  the  pampered  races  which 
we  rear  in  our  gardens  for  use  or  ornament  may  often  be  perpetuated 
by  seed,  yet  they  rarely  produce  seed  in  such  abundance,  or  so  prolific 
in  quality,  as  wild  individuals ;  so  that  if  the  care  of  man  were  with- 
drawn, the  most  fertile  variety  would  always,  in  the  end,  prevail  over 
the  more  sterile. 

*  Smith's  Introduction  to  Botany,  p.  188,  edit  1807. 

t  See  Mr.  Knight's  Obeervationa,  Hort  Trans.,  toL  iL  p.  160. 
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Similar  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  double  flowers,  which  present 
Buch  strange  anomalies  to  the  botanist  The  ovarium,  in  such  cases,  is 
frequently  abortive ;  and  the  seeds,  when  prolific,  are  generally  madi 
fewer  than  where  the  flowers  are  single. 

Changes  caused  hy  soil. — Some  curious  experiments,  recently  made 
on  the  production  of  blue  instead  of  red  flowers  in  the  Hydraugett 
hortensis,  illustrate  the  immediate  effect  of  certain  soils  on  the  colon 
of  the  calyx  and  petals.  In  garden-mould  or  compost^  the  flowers  are 
invariably  red  ;  in  some  kinds  of  bog-earth  they  are  blue ;  and  the  same 
change  is  always  produced  by  a  particular  sort  of  yellow  loanK 

Varieties  of  tlie  primrose. — Linnaeus  was  of  opinion  that  the  prim- 
rose, oxlip,  cowslip,  and  polyanthus,  were  only  varieties  of  the  same 
species.  The  majority  of  the  modem  botanist,  on  the  occtraiy,  am- 
sider  them  to  be  dbtinct,  although  some  conceived  that  the  oxlip  m%lit 
be  a  cross  between  the  cowslip  and  the  primrose.  Mr.  Heibot  has 
lately  recorded  the  following  experiment : — ^  I  raised  from  the  natnrai 
seed  of  one  umbel  of  a  highly  manured  red  cowslip  a  primrose^  a 
cowslip,  oxlips  of  the  usual  and  other  colors,  a  black  polyanthon^  a 
hoso-in-hose  cowslip,  and  a  natural  primrose  bearing  its  flower  on  a 
polyanthus  stalk.  From  the  seed  of  that  very  hose-in-hoae  oowalip 
I  have  since  raised  a  hose-in-hose  primrose.  I  therefore  oonsida  all 
these  to  be  only  local  varieties,  depending  upon  soil  and  ntnatioo."^ 
Professor  Hcnslow,  of  Cambridge,  has  since  confirmed  this  experiment 
of  Mr.  Herbert ;  so  that  we  have  an  example,  not  only  of  the  remaik- 
able  varieties  which  the  florist  can  obtain  from  a  common  stock,  bat  of 
the  distinctness  of  analogous  races  found  in  a  wild  state.f 

On  what  particular  ingredient,  or  quality  in  the  earth,  these  changei 
depend,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.^  But  gardeners  are  well  aware 
that  particular  plants,  when  placed  under  the  influence  of  certain  ev- 
rnmstanoes,  are  changed  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  spedei;  and 
as  often  as  the  experiments  are  repeated,  similar  results  are  obtdiMd. 
The  nature  of  these  results,  however,  depends  upon  the  specieii  and 
they  are,  therefore,  part  of  the  specific  character ;  they  exbibifc  the 
same  phenomena,  again  and  again,  and  indicate  certain  fixed  and  n* 
variable  relations  bet^ween  the  physiological  peculiarities  of  the  plan^ 
and  the  influence  of  certain  external  agents.  They  afford  no  gronwl 
for .  questioning  the  instability  of  species,  but  rather  the  contmj; 
they  present  us  with  a  class  of  phenomena,  which,  when  they  are  more 
thoroughly  understood,  may  afford  some  of  the  best  tests  for  identifyiaf 
species,  and  proving  that  the  attributes  originally  conferred  endore  le 
long  as  any  issue  of  the  original  stock  remains  upon  the  earth. 

•  Hort.  Trana.  vol  iv.  p.  19. 

+  Loudon's  Mag.  of  Nat  Hist,  Sept  1830,  vol  iii  p.  408. 

X  Hort  Trans,  vol  iil  p.  178. 
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WXUBTHER   SPECIES   HAVE   A   REAL   EXISTENOS   IN   NATURB— 

continued, 

Lfaidto  of  the  yariability  of  species — Species  stuceptible  of  modification  may  be 
altered  greatly  in  a  short  time,  and  in  a  few  generations ;  after  which  they  re- 
main stationary — ^The  animals  now  subject  to  man  had  originally  an  aptitude  to 
domesticity — Acquired  peculiarities  which  become  hereditary  have  a  close  con- 
ncoion  with  the  habits  or  instincts  of  the  species  in  a  wild  state — Some  qualities 
in  certain  animals  have  been  conferred  with  a  view  of  their  relation  to  man — 
Wild  elephant  domesticated  in  a  few  years,  but  its  faculties  incapable  of  farther 
development] 

Variabiliti/  of  a  species  compared  to  that  of  an  individual. — I 
(Mideavored,  in  the  last  chapter,  to  show,  that  a  belief  in  the  reality 
of  species  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  considerable  degree 
of  variability  in  the  specific  character.  This  opinion,  indeed,  is  little 
more  than  an  extension  of  the  idea  which  we  must  entertain  of 
the  identity  of  an  individual,  throughout  the  changes  which  it  is  capable 
of  undergoing. 

If  a  quadruped,  inhabiting  a  cold  northern  latitude,  and  covered 
with  a  warm  coat  of  hair  or  wool,  be  transported  to  a  southern  climate, 
it  will  often,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  shed  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  coat,  which  it  gradually  recovers  on  being  again  restored  to  its 
native  country.  Even  there  the  same  changes  are,  perhaps,  superin- 
duced to  a  certain  extent  by  the  return  of  winter  and  summer. 
We  know  that  the  Alpine  hare  {Lepus  variabilis,  Pal.)  and  the 
ermine,  or  stoat,  (Mustela  erminea,  Linn.)  become  white  during  winter, 
and  again  obtain  their  full  color  during  the  warmer  season ;  that  the 
plumage  of  the  ptarmigan  undergoes  a  like  metamorphosis  in  color 
and  quantity,  and  that  the  change  is  equally  temporary.  We 
are  aware  that,  if  we  reclaim  some  wild  animal,  and  modify  its  habits 
and  instincts  by  domestication,  it  may,  if  it  escapes,  become  in  a  few 
yeara  nearly  as  wild  and  untractable  as  ever ;  and  if  the  same  individual 
be  again  retaken,  it  may  be  reduced  to  its  formet  tame  state.  A  plant 
IS  sown  in  a  prepared  soil,  in  order  that  the  petals  of  its  flowers  may 
multiply,  and  their  color  be  heightened  or  changed :  if  we  then  with- 
hold our  care,  the  flowers  of  this  same  species  become  again  single.  In 
these,  and  innumerable  other  instances,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
species  was  produced  with  a  certain  number  of  qualities ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  aninaials,  with  a  variety  of  instincts,  some  of  which  may  or  may 
not  be  developed  according  to  circumstances,  or  which,  after  having 
been  called  forth,  may  again  become  latent  when  the  exciting  causes  are 
removed. 
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among  these  dogB  some  are  found,  which  the  very  first  time  ihejr  an 
taken  to  the  woods,  are  acquainted  with  this  mode  of  attack ;  wheieaa, 
a  dog  of  another  breed  starts  forward  at  once,  is  surrounded  hj  the 
pecari,  and,  whatever  maj  be  his  strength,  is  destroyed  in  a  moment 

Some  of  our  countrymen,  engaged  of  late  in  conducting  one  of  tlit 
principal  mining  associations  in  Mexico,  that  of  Real  del  Monte,  carried 
out  with  them  some  English  greyhounds  of  the  best  breed,  to  hont  the 
hares  which  abound  in  that  country.  The  great  platform  which  is  the 
scene  of  sport  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  nine  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  mercury  in  tlie  barometer  stands  habitually  al 
the  height  of  about  nineteen  inches.  It  was  found  that  the  greyhooMb 
could  not  support  the  fatigues  of  a  long  chase  in  this  attenuated  atmo 
sphere,  and  before  they  could  come  up  with  their  prey,  they  lay  down 
gasping  for  breath ;  but  these  same  animals  have  produced  whelps 
which  have  grown  up,  and  are  not  in  the  least  degree  incommoded  by 
the  want  of  density  in  the  air,  but  run  down  the  hares  with  as  much 
ease  as  the  fleetest  of  their  race  in  this  country. 

The  fixed  and  deliberate  stand  of  the  pointer  has  with  propriety  beai 
regarded  as  a  mere  modification  of  a  habit,  which  may  have  been  ose- 
ful  to  a  wild  race  accustomed  to  wind  game,  and  steal*  upon  it  by  inr- 
prise,  first  pausing  for  an  instant,  in  order  to  spring  with  unerring  aim. 
The  faculty  of  the  retriever,  however,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  more 
inexplicable  and  less  easily  referable  to  the  instinctive  passions  of  the 
species.  M.  Majendie,  says  a  French  writer  in  a  recently  pnblisbed 
meuioir,  having  learnt  that  there  was  a  race  of  dogs  in  England  which 
stopped  and  brought  back  game  of  their  own  accord,  procured  a 
pair,  and  having  obtained  a  whelp  from  them,  kept  it  constantly  under 
his  eyes,  until  he  had  an  opportunity  of  assuring  himself  that,  withoBt 
having  received  any  instruction,  and  on  the  very  first  day  that  it  wai 
carried  to  the  chase,  it  brought  back  game  with  as  much  steadineee  as 
dogs  which  had  been  schooled  into  the  same  manoeuvre  by  means  of  the 
whip  and  collar. 

Attributes  of  animals  in  their  relation  to  man. — Such  attainments,  as 
well  as  the  habits  and  dispositions  which  the  shepherd's  dog  and  nnnj 
others  inherit,  seem  to  be  of  a  nature  and  extent  which  we  can  hardly 
explain  by  supposing  them  to  be  modifications  of  instincts  neoceaaiy 
for  the  preservation  of  the  species  in  a  wild  state.  When  such  re* 
markable  habits  appear  in  races  of  this  species  we  may  reasonaUj 
conjecture  that  they  were  given  with  no  other  view  than  for  the  use  of 
man  and  the  preservation  of  the  dog,  which  thus  obtains  protection. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  fully  agree  with  M.  F.  Cuvier,  that,  in  studying 
the  habits  of  animals,  we  must  attempt,  as  far  as  possible,  to  refer  their 
domestic  qualities  to  modifications  of  instincts  which  ai^  implanted  In 
them  in  a  state  of  nature ;  and  that  writer  has  successfully  pointed  out, 
in  an  admirable  essay  on  the  domestication  of  the  mammalia*,  the  true 
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«ngin  of  many  dispositions  which  are  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  influ- 
tnee  of  education  alone.  But  we  should  go  too  far  if  we  did  not  admit 
that  some  of  the  qualities  of  particular  animals  and  plants  may  have 
been  given  solely  with  a  view  to  the  connection  which  it  was  foreseen 
would  exist  between  them  and  man-— especially  when  we  see  that  con- 
neodon  to  be  in  many  cases  so  intimate,  that  the  greater  number,  and 
Bometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  camel,  all  the  individuals  of  the  species 
which  exist  on  the  earth  are  in  subjection  to  the  human  race. 

We  can  perceive  in  a  multitude  of  animals,  especially  in  some  of  the 
parasitic  tribes,  that  certain  instincts  and  organs  are  conferred  for  the 
purpose  of  defence  or  attack  against  some  other  species.  Now  if  we 
are  reluctant  to  suppose  the  existence  of  similar  relations  between 
man  and  the  instincts  of  many  of  the  inferior  animals,  we  adopt  an 
Iqrpothesis  no  less  violent,  though  in  the  opposite  extreme  to  that  which 
haa  led  some  to  imagine  the  whole  animate  and  inanimate  creation  to 
have  been  made  solely  for  the  support,  gratification,  and  instruction  of 
mankind. 

Many  species,  most  hostile  to  our  persons  or  property,  multiply,  in 
flpite  of  our  efforts  to  repress  them;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
intentionally  augmented  many  hundred  fold  in  number  by  our  exertions. 
in  such  instances,  we  must  imagine  the  relative  resources  of  man,  and 
•f  species  friendly  or  inimical  to  him,  to  have  been  prospectively  calcu- 
lated and  adjusted.  To  withhold  assent  to  this  supposition,  would  be 
to  refbse  what  we  must  grant  in  respect  to  the  economy  of  nature  in 
efwy  other  part  of  the-  organic  creation ;  for  the  various  species  of 
contemporary  plants  and  animals  have  obviously  their  relative  forces, 
nicely  balanced,  and  their  respective  tastes,  passions,  and  instincts  so 
contrived,  that  they  are  all  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other.  In  no 
otiier  manner  could  it  happen  that  each  species,  surrounded,  as  it  is,  by 
ocmntlesB  dangers,  should  be  enabled  to  maintain  its  ground  for  periods 
of  considerable  duration. 

The  docility  of  the  individuals  of  some  of  our  domestic  species, 
extending,  astb  does,  to  attainments  foreign  to  their  natural  habits  and 
ftcnkies,  may,  perhaps,  have  been  conferred  with  a  view  to  their  asso- 
(nation  with  man.  But,  lest  species  should  be  thereby  made  to  vary 
indefinitely,  we  find  that  such  habits  are  never  transmissible  by 
generation. 

A  pig  has  been  trained  to  hunt  and  point  game  with  great  actirity 
and  st^iness  * ;  and  other  learned  individuals,  of  the  same  species, 
have  been  taught  to  spell;  but  such  fortuitous  acquirements  never 
become  hereditary,  for  they  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  animal  in  a  wild  state,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  developments  of 
any  instinctive  propensities. 

Influence  of  domestication, — An  animal  in  domesticity,  says  M.  F. 

•  In  the  New  Forest^  near  Ringwood,  Hants,  by  Mr.  Toomer,  keeper  of  Broomj 
Lodge.   I  have  convened  with  witneeMs  of  the  £»ct 
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Now,  the  formation  of  races  seems  the  necessary  conaeqnence 
of  such  a  capability  in  species  to  vary,  if  it  be  a  general  law  that  the 
offspring  should  very  closely  resemble  the  parent.  But^  before 
we  can  infer  that  there  are  no  limits  to  the  deviation  from  an  original 
type  which  may  be  brought  about  in  the  course  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  generations,  we  ought  to  have  some  proof  that^  in  each 
successive  generation,  individuals  may  go  on  acquiring  an  equal 
amount  of  new  peculiarities,  under  the  influence  of  equal  chai^gneB 
of  circumstances*  The  balance  of  evidence,  however,  inclines  moat 
decidedly  on  the  opposite  side ;  for  in  all  cases  we  find  that  the  quantilj 
of  divergence  diminishes  after  a  few  generations  in  a  very  n^ 
ratio. 

Species  susceptible  of  modification  may  he  greatly  altered  in  -a  fim  . 
generations. — It  cannot  be  objected,  that  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  go 
on  varpng  the  circumstances  in  the  same  manner  as  might  happen 
in  the  natural  course  of  events  during  some  great  geological  cjde. 
For  in  the  first  place,  where  a  capacity  is  given  to  individuals  to  adapC 
themselves  to  new  circumstances,  it  does  not  generally  require  a  very 
long  period  for  its  development :  if,  indeed,  such  were  the  case,  it  ia 
not  easy  to  see  how  the  modification  would  answer  the  ends  proposed, 
for  all  the  individuals  would  die  before  new  qualities,  habits,  or  instincts 
were  conferred. 

When  we  have  succeeded  in  naturalizing  some  tropical  plant  in 
a  temperate  climate,  nothing  prevents  us  from  attempting  gradually  to 
extend  its  distribution  to  higher  latitudes,  or  to  greater  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  allowing  equal  quantities  of  time,  or  an 
equal  number  of  generations,  for  habituating  the  species  to  snooesiiTtt 
increments  of  cold.  But  every  husbandman  and  gardener  is  awan 
that  such  experiments  will  fail ;  and  we  are  more  likely  to  succeed  in 
making  some  plants,  in  the  course  of  the  first  two  generational  topport 
a  considerable  degree  of  difference  of  temperature,  than  a  very  small 
difference  afterwards,  though  we  persevere  for  many  centuries. 

It  is  the  same  if  we  take  any  other  cause  instead  of  temperatnre ; 
such  as  the  quality  of  the  food,  or  the  kind  of  dangers  to  whidh  aa 
animal  is  exposed,  or  the  soil  in  which  a  plant  lives.  The  ahendioii 
in  habits,  form,  or  organization,  is  often  rapid  during  a  short  period; 
but  when  the  circumstances  are  made  to  vary  farther,  though  in  ever 
so  slight  a  degree,  all  modification  ceases,  and  the  individual  perishflk 
Thus  some  herbivorous  quadrupeds  may  be  made  to  feed  partially  on 
fish  or  flesh ;  but  even  these  can  never  be  taught  to  live  on  some  hflAa 
which  they  reject,  and  which  would  even  poison  them,  althongii  the 
same  may  be  very  nutritious  to  other  species  of  the  same  natural  order. 
So  when  man  uses  force  or  stratagem  against  wild  animals,  the  pene- 
cuted  rat;e  soon  becomes  more  cautious,  watchful,  and  cunning;  new 
instincts  seem  often  to  be  developed,  and  to  become  hereditary  in  the 
first  two  or  three  generations :  but  let  the  skill  and  address  of  man 
increase,  however  gradually,  no  farther  variation  can  take  place,  no  new 
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qualities  are  elicited  by  the  increasing  dangers.  The  alteration  of  the 
habits  of  the  species  has  reached  a  point  beyond  which  no  ulterior 
modification  is  possible,  however  indefinite  the  lapse  of  ages  during 
which  the  new  circumstances  operate.  Extirpation  then  follows,  rather 
than  such  a  transformation  as  could  alone  enable  the  species  to  perpe- 
tuate itself  under  the  new  state  of  things. 

Animals  now  subject  to  man  had  orighially  an  aptitude  to  domes- 
tieity. — ^It  has  been  well  observed  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  and  M.  Bureau  de 
la  Halle,  that  unless  some  animals  had  manifested  in  a  wild  state  an 
iqptitnde  to  second  the  efforts  of  man,  their  domestication  would  never 
hare  been  attempted.  If  they  had  all  resembled  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and 
the  hyaena,  the  patience  of  the  experimentalist  would  have  been 
ediausted  by  innumerable  failures  before  he  at  last  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing some  imperfect  results ;  so  if  the  first  advantages  derived  from  the 
cultivation  of  plants  had  been  elicited  by  as  tedious  and  ."ostly  a  pro- 
oeas  as  that  by  which  we  now  make  some  slight  additional  improve- 
ments in  certain  races,  we  should  have  remained  to  this  day  in  ignorance 
of  the  greater  number  of  their  useful  qualities. 

Acquired  instincts  of  some  animals  become  hereditary. — It  is  un- 
donbtedly  true,  that  many  new  habits  and  qualities  have  not  only  been 
acquired  in  recent  times  by  certain  races  of  dogs,  but  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  their  offspring.  But  in  these  cases  it  will  be  observed,  that 
the  new  peculiarities  have  an  intimate  relation  to  the  habits  of  the 
animal  in  a  wild  state,  and  therefore  do  not  attest  any  tendency  to 
a  departure  to  an  indefinite  extent  from  the  original  type  of  the 
q>ecies.  A  race  of  dogs  employed  for  hunting  deer  in  the  platform  of 
Sante  F6,  in  Mexico,  affords  a  beautiful  illustration  of  a  new  hereditary 
instinct  The  mode  of  attack,  observes  M.  Roulin,  which  they  employ 
consists  in  seizing  the  animal  by  the  belly  and  overturning  it  by  a 
sadden  effort,  taking  advantage  of  the  moment  when  the  body  of  the 
deer  rests  only  upon  the  fore-legs.  The  weight  of  the  aflimal  thus  thrown 
over  is  often  six  times  that  of  its  antagonist.  The  dog  of  pure  breed 
inherits  a  disposition  to  this  kind  of  chase,  and  never  attacks  a  deer 
firom  before  while  running.  Even  should  the  deer,  not  perceiving  him, 
come  directly  upon  him,  the  dog  steps  aside  and  makes  his  assault  on 
the  flank;  whereas  other  hunting  dogs,  though  of  superior  strength, 
and  general  sagacity,  which  are  brought  from  Europe,  are  destitute  of 
this  instinct  For  want  of  similar  precautions,  they  are  often  killed  by 
the  deer  on  the  spot,  the  vertebrae  of  their  neck  being  dislocated  by  the 
violence  of  the  shock.* 

A  new  instinct  has  also  become  hereditary  in  a  mongrel  race  of  dogs 
employed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena  almost 
exclusively  in  hunting  the  white-lipped  pecari.  The  address  of  these 
dogs  consists  in  restraining  their  ardor,  and  attaching  themselves  to  nc 
animal  in  particular,  but  keeping  the  whole  herd  in  check.    Now, 
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among  these  dogs  some  are  found,  which  the  very  first  time  thejr  aie 
taken  to  the  woods,  are  acquainted  with  this  mode  of  attack ;  wheieasi 
a  dog  of  another  breed  starts  forward  at  once,  is  surrounded  by  the 
pecari,  and,  whatever  maj  be  his  strength,  is  destroyed  in  a  moment 

Some  of  our  countrymen,  engaged  of  late  in  conducting  one  of  tlit 
principal  mining  associations  in  Mexico,  that  of  Real  del  Monte,  canied 
out  with  them  some  English  greyhounds  of  the  best  breed,  to  hmit  the 
hares  which  abound  in  that  country.  The  great  pUtform  which  is  tki 
scene  of  sport  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  nine  thousand  fiaet  abovethe 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  stands  habitually  at 
the  height  of  about  nineteen  inches.  It  was  found  that  the  greyhooidi 
could  not  support  the  fatigues  of  a  long  chase  in  this  attenuated  atiao 
sphere,  and  before  they  could  come  up  with  their  prey,  they  lay  dowa 
gasping  for  breath ;  but  these  same  animals  have  prodooed  whelps 
which  have  grown  up,  and  are  not  in  the  least  degree  incommoded  by 
the  want  of  density  in  the  air,  but  run  down  the  hares  with  as  modi 
ease  as  the  fleetest  of  their  race  in  this  country. 

The  fixed  and  deliberate  stand  of  the  pointer  has  with  propriety  bees 
regarded  as  a  mere  modification  of  a  habit,  which  may  have  been  use- 
ful to  a  wild  race  accustomed  to  wind  game,  and  steal*  upon  it  by  aa- 
prise,  first  pausing  for  an  instant,  in  order  to  spring  with  unerriiig  aim. 
The  faculty  of  the  retriever,  however,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  more 
inexplicable  and  less  easily  referable  to  the  instinctive  passions  of  the 
species.    M.  Majendie,  says  a  French  writer  in  a  recently  pnbUslied 
memoir,  having  leamt  that  there  was  a  race  of  dogs  in  England  whicii 
stopped   and  brought  back  game  of  their  own  accord,  procnrad  a 
pair,  and  having  obtained  a  whelp  from  them,  kept  it  constantly  imdff 
his  eyes,  until  he  had  an  opportunity  of  assuring  himself  that,  without 
having  received  any  instruction,  and  on  the  very  first  day  that  it  mi 
carried  to  the  chase,  it  brought  back  game  with  as  much  stoadineM  » 
dogs  which  had  been  schooled  into  the  same  manoeuvre  by  meant  of  tiM 
whip  and  collar. 

Attributes  of  animals  in  their  relation  to  man. — Such  attainmeati^  as 
well  as  the  habits  and  dispositions  which  the  shepherd's  dog  and  uoBf 
others  inherit,  seem  to  be  of  a  nature  and  extent  which  we  can  hudlf 
explain  by  supposing  them  to  be  modifications  of  instincts  nooowwy 
for  the  preservation  of  the  species  in  a  wild  state.  When  audi  !•• 
markable  habits  appear  in  races  of  this  species  we  may  reasondfy 
conjecture  that  they  were  given  with  no  other  view  than  for  the  us  of 
man  and  the  preservation  of  the  dog,  which  thus  obtains  protectioiL 

As  a  general  rule,  I  fully  agree  with  M.  F.  Cuvier,  that,  in  ttndjring 
the  habits  of  animals,  we  must  attempt,  as  far  as  possible,  to  reftf  (Mr 
domestic  qualities  to  modifications  of  instincts  which  aro  implanted  in 
them  in  a  state  of  nature ;  and  that  writer  has  successfully  pointed  aati 
in  an  admirable  essay  on  the  domestication  of  the  mammalia*,  the  tma 
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origin  of  many  dispositions  which  are  Tulgarly  attributed  to  the  influ*- 
tnee  of  education  alone.  But  we  should  go  too  far  if  we  did  not  admit 
that  some  of  the  qualities  of  particular  animals  and  plants  may  have 
been  given  solely  with  a  view  to  the  connection  which  it  was  foreseen 
would  exist  between  them  and  man— -especially  when  we  see  that  con- 
nexion to  be  in  many  cases  so  intimate,  that  the  greater  number,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  camel,  all  the  individuals  of  the  species 
which  exist  on  the  earth  are  in  subjection  to  the  human  race. 

We  can  perceive  in  a  multitude  of  animals,  especially  in  some  of  the 
parasitic  tribes,  that  certain  instincts  and  organs  are  conferred  for  the 
pofpooe  of  defence  or  attack  against  some  other  species.  Now  if  we 
are  reluctant  to  suppose  the  existence  of  similar  relations  between 
man  and  the  instincts  of  many  of  the  inferior  animals,  we  adopt  an 
hypothesis  no  less  violent,  though  in  the  opposite  extreme  to  that  which 
baa  led  some  to  imagine  the  whole  animate  and  inanimate  creation  to 
have  been  made  solely  for  the  support,  gratification,  and  instruction  of 
mankind. 

Ifany  species,  most  hostile  to  our  persons  or  property,  multiply,  in 
flpite  of  our  efforts  to  repress  them;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
intentionally  augmented  many  hundred  fold  in  number  by  our  exertions. 
in  inch  instances,  we  must  imagine  the  relative  resources  of  man,  and 
of  species  friendly  or  inimical  to  him,  to  have  been  prospectively  calcu- 
lated and  adjusted.  To  withhold  assent  to  this  supposition,  would  be 
to  lefbse  what  we  must  grant  in  respect  to  the  economy  of  nature  in 
every  other  part  of  the-  organic  creation ;  for  the  various  species  of 
eonitemporary  plants  and  animals  have  obviously  their  relative  forces, 
nicely  balanced,  and  their  respective  tastes,  passions,  and  instincts  so 
contrived,  that  they  are  all  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other.  In  no 
other  manner  could  it  happen  that  each  species,  surrounded,  as  it  is,  by 
oonntlesB  dangers,  should  be  enabled  to  maintain  its  ground  for  periods 
of  considerable  duration. 

The  docility  of  the  individuals  of  some  of  our  domestic  species, 
extending,  as  It  does,  to  attainments  foreign  to  their  natural  habits  and 
faculties,  may,  perhaps,  have  been  conferred  with  a  view  to  their  asso- 
dation  with  man.  But,  lest  species  should  be  thereby  made  to  vary 
indefinitely,  we  find  that  such  habits  are  never  transmissible  by 
generation. 

A  pig  has  been  trained  to  hunt  and  point  game  with  great  activity 
and  st^iness  • ;  and  other  learned  individuals,  of  the  same  species, 
have  been  taught  to  spell;  but  such  fortuitous  acquirements  never 
become  hereditary,  for  they  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  animal  in  a  wild  state,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  developments  of 
any  instinctive  propensities. 

Influence  of  domestication, — An  animal  in  domesticity,  says  M.  F, 

•  In  the  New  Forest^  neap  Ringwood,  Hants,  by  Mr.  Toomer,  keeper  of  Broomj 
Lodge.    I  have  convened  with  witneeMs  of  the  fset 
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Cuvier,  is  not  essentially  in  a  different  situation,  in   r^ard  to  tlic 
feeling  of  restraint,  from  one  left  to  itself.    It  lives  in  society  wiUiont 
constraint,  because,  without  doubt,  it  was  a  social  animal ;  and  it  oon- 
forms  itselif  to  tbe  will  of  man,  because  it  had  a  chief,  to  which,  in  a 
wild  state,  it  would  have  yielded  obedience.    There  is  nothing  in  iti 
new  situation  that  is  not  conformable  to  its  propensities ;  it  is  satisfy- 
ing its  wants  by  submission  to  a  master,  and  makes  no  sacrifice  of  iti 
natural  inclinations.    All  the  social  animals,  when  left  to  themselvci^ 
form  herds  more  or  less  numerous ;   and  all  the  individuals  of  tiie 
same  herd  know  each  other,  are  mutually  attached,  and  will  not  aDow 
a  strange  individual  to  join  them.    In  a  wild  state,  moreover,  iSbej 
obey  some  individual,  which,  by  its  superiority,  has  become  the  cliief 
of  the  herd.    Our  domestic  species  had,  originally,  this  sociahiJity  of 
disposition ;  and  no  solitary  species,  however  easy  it  may  be  to  km 
it,  has  yet  afforded  true  domestic  races.    We  merely,  therefore,  develope, 
to  our  own  advantage,  propensities  which  propel  the  individnab  of 
certain  species  to  draw  near  to  their  fellows. 

The  sheep  which  we  have  reared  is  induced  to  follow  w,  jh  it 
would  be  led  to  follow  the  flock  among  which  it  was  broogbt  ap;  and, 
when  individuals  of  gregarious  species  have  been  accustomed  to  one 
master,  it  is  he  alone  whom  they  acknowledge  as  their  chief— he  only 
whom  they  obey.  "  The  elephant  allows  himself  to  be  directed  only 
by  the  carnac  whom  he  has  adopted ;  the  dog  itself^  reared  in  solitiide 
with  its  master,  manifests  a  hostile  disposition  towards  all  othen; 
and  every  body  knows  how  dangerous  it  is  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  herd 
of  cows,  in  pasturages  that  are  little  frequented,  when  they  have  not  it 
their  head  the  keeper  who  takes  care  of  them. 

"  Every  thing,  therefore,  tends  to  convince  us,  that  formeriy  W* 
were  only  with  regard  to  the  domestic  animals,  what  those  who  •« 
particularly  charged  with  the  care  of  them  still  are — ^namely,  meiiib«» 
of  the  society  which  these  animals  form  among  themselves;  and,  that 
they  are  only  distinguished,  in  the  general  mass,  by  the  aathon^ 
which  they  have  been  enabled  to  assume  from  their  sujteriority  rf  w- 
tellect  Thus,  every  social  animal  which  recognizes  man  as  a  m6inh6rt 
and  as  the  chief  of  its  herd,  is  a  domestic  animal.  It  might  efei  M 
said,  that,  from  the  moment  when  such  an  animal  admits  man  K  * 
member  of  its  society,  it  is  domesticated,  as  man  could  not  enter  iito 
such  society  without  becoming  the  chief  of  it."  * 

But  the  ingenious  author  whose  observations  I  have  here  citw» 
admits  that  the  obedience  which  the  individuals  of  many  doHNrtK 
bpecies  yield  indifferently  to  exery  person,  is  without  analogy  in  9XIJ 
state  of  things  which  could  exist  previously  to  their  subjugation  If 
man.  Each  troop  of  wild  horses,  it  is  true,  has  some  stallion  for  its 
chief,  who  draws  after  him  all  the  individuals  of  which  the  herd  is  co©* 
posed ;  but  when  a  domesticated  horse  has  passed  from  hand  to  hanlt 

•  M6m.  da  Mns.  d'Hist  Nat 
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and  has  served  several  masters,  be  becomes  equally  docile  towards  any 
penon^  and  is  subjected  to  the  whole  human-  race.  It  seems  fair  to  pre* 
some  that  the  capability  in  the  instinct  of  the  horse  to  be  thus  modi- 
fied, was  given  to  enable  the  species  to  render  greater  services  to 
man ; '  and,  perhaps,  the  facility  with  which  many  other  acquired 
characters  become  hereditary  in  various  races  of  the  horse,  may  be 
explicable  only  on  a  like  supposition.  The  amble,  for  example,  a 
pace  to  which  the  domestic  races  in  tome  parts  of  Spanish  America 
are  exclusively  trained,  has,  in  the  course  of  several  generations,  become 
hereditary,  and  is  assumed  by  all  the  young  colts  before  they  are 
broken  in.* 

It  seems,  also,  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  power  bestowed  on 
the  horse,  the  dog,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  cat,  and  many  species  of 
domestic  fowls,  of  supporting  almost  every  climate,  was  giren  ex- 
pressly to  enable  them  to  follow  man  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  in  order  that  we  might  obtain  their  services,  and  they  our  pro- 
tection. If  it  be  objected  that  the  elephant  which,  by  the  union  of 
strength,  intelligence,  and  docility,  can  render  the  greatest  services  to 
mankind,  is  incapable  of  living  in  any  but  the  warmest  latitudes,  we  may 
observe  that  the  quantity  of  vegetable  food  required  by  this  quadruped 
would  render  its  maintenance  in  the  temperate  zones  too  costly,  and  in 
the  arctic  impossible. 

Among  the  changes  superinduced  by  man,  none  appear,  at  first  sight, 
more  remarkable  than  the  perfect  tameness  of  certain  domestic  raceSi 
It  ifl  well  known  that,  at  however  early  an  age  we  obtain  possession  of 
the  young  of  many  unreclaimed  races,  they  will  retain,  throughout  life, 
a  considerable  timidity  and  apprehensiveness  of  danger ;  whereas,  after 
one  or  two  generations,  the  descendants  of  the  same  stock  will  habitu- 
ally place  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  man.  There  is  good  reason, 
however,  to  suspect  that  such  changes  are  not  without  analogy  in  a 
state  of  nature  ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  situations  where  man 
has  not  interfered. 

We  learn  fi^m  Mr.  Darwin,  that  in  the  Galapagos  archipelago,  placed 
directly  under  the  equator,  and  nearly  600  miles  west  of  the  American 
<x>ntinent,  all  the  terrestrial  birds,  as  the  finches,  doves,  hawks,  and 
others,  are  so  tame,  that  they  may  be  killed  with  a  switch.  One  day, 
says  this  author,  ''a  mocking  bird  alighted  on  the  edge  of  a  pitcher 
^hich  I  held  in  my  hand,  and  began  quietly  to  sip  the  water,  and 
«Uowed  me  to  lift  it  with  the  vessel  from  the  ground."  Yet  formerly, 
irhen  the  first  Europeans  landed,  and  found  no  inhabitants  in  these 
islands,  the  birds  were  even  tamer  than  now :  already  they  are  begin- 
ning to  acquire  that  salutary  dread  of  man  which  in  countries  long 
settled  is  natural  even  to  young  birds  which  have  never  received  any 
injury.  So  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  both  the  birds  and  foxes  are  entirely 
without  fear  of  man ;    whereas,  in  the  adjoining  mainland  of  South 

*  Doreau  de  la  Malle.  Amu  des  Sci.  Nat,  tow.  zzL  p.  58. 
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America,  many  of  the  same  species  of  birds  are  extremely  wild ;  for  Attn 
tliey  have  for  ages  been  persecuted  by  the  natives.* 

Dr.  Richardson  informs  us,  in  his  aUe  history  of  the  habita  of  the 
North  American  animals,  that,  "  in  the  retired  parts  of  the  moantaiiii 
where  the  hunters  had  seldom  penetrated,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
approaching  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  whi^h  there  exhibit  ih§  iimfii* 
city  of  character  so  remarkable  in  the  domestic  epocies  ;  but  where  tkej 
have  been  often  fired  at,  they  are  exceedingly  wild,  alann  their  cooipa* 
nions,  on  the  approach  of  danger,  by  a  hissing  noise,  and  scale  the  loob 
with  a  speed  and  agility  that  baffle  pursuit/'f 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  as  man,  in  diffusing  himself  over  the 
globe,  has  tamed  many  wild  races,  so,  also,  he  has  made  many  tame 
races  wild.  Had  some  of  the  larger  carnivorous  beasts,  capable  of  soal- 
ing  the  rocks,  made  their  way  into  the  North  American  nxMrntainft 
before  our  hunters,  a  similar  alteration  in  the  insUncts  of  the  Aceop 
would  doubtless  have  been  brought  about 

Wild  elephants  domesticated  in  a  few  years. — ^No  animal  afibfdi  a 
more  striking  illustration  of  the  principal  points  which  I  have  beea  en- 
deavouring to  establish  than  the  elephant ;  for,  in  the  first  plaoo^  the 
wonderful  sagacity  with  which  ho  accommodates  himself  to  the  soddy  of 
roan,  and  the  new  habits  which  he  contracts,  are  not  the  retoH  of  time, 
nor   of  modifications  produced   in   the  course  of  many  generations. 
These  animals  will  breed  in  captivity,  as  is  now  ascertained,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  vulgar  opinion  of  many  modern  naturalists,  and  in  conformitf 
to  that  of  the  ancients\£lian  and  Columella|:  yet  it  has  always  been  tto 
custom,  as  the  least  expensive  mode  of  obtaining  them,  to  capture  wild- 
individuals  in  the  forests,  usually  when  full  grown ;  and,  in  a  few 
after  they  are  taken — sometimes,  it  is  said,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
— ^their  education  is  completed. 

Had  the  whole  species  been  domesticated  from  an  early  period  in 
history  of  man,  like  the  camel,  their  superior  intelligence  would,  daaW^^ 
less,  have  been  attributed  to  their  long  and  familiar  intercoune  witli 
lord  of  the  creation  ;  but  we  know  that  a  few  years  is  sufiidenl  to 
about  this  wonderful  change  of  habits  ^  and  although  the  same  ii 
dual  may  continue  to  receive  tuition  for  a  century  afterwards, 
makes  no  farther  progress  in  the  general  development  of  its 
Were  it  otherwise,  indeed,  the  animal  would  soon  deserve  more  than  tfi^ 
poet's  epithet  of  "  half-reasoning." 

From  the  authority  of  our  countrymen  employed  in  the  late  Bormese 
war,  it  appears,  in  corroboration  of  older  accounts,  that  when  dephaafv 
are  required  to  execute  extraordinary  tasks,  they  may  be  made  to  nader- 
stand  that  they  will  receive  unusual  rewards.    Some  favoarite  daiotf  ir 
shown  to  them,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  which  the  work  is  doae;  mA 
so  perfectly  does  the  nature  of  the  contract  appear  to  be  undentood; 

♦  Darwin's  Jonrn.  in  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagle,  p.  476. 

J  Fauna  Boreali- Americana,  p.  27S. 
Mr,  Corse  on  the  Habits,  <fec  of  the  Elephant,  PhUTraaa^  17991 
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that  the  breach  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the  master,  is  often  attended  with 
danger.  In  this  case,  a  power  has  been  given  to  the  species  to  adapt 
tkdr  social  instincts  to  new  circumstances  with  surprising  rapidity ;  but 
tlie  ertent  of  this  change  is  defined  bj  strict  and  arbitrary  limits. 
There  is  no  indication  of  a  tendency  to  continued  divergence  from 
certain  attributes  with  which  the  elephant  was  originally  endued — no 
ground  whatever  for  anticipating  that,  in  thousands  of  centuries,  any 
material  alteration  could  ever  be  effected.  All  that  we  can  infer  from 
analogy  is,  that  some  more  useful  and  peculiar  races  might  probably 
be  formed,  if  the  experiment  were  fairly  tried ;  and  that  some  individual 
diaraoteristic,  now  only  casual  and  temporary,  might  ce  perpetuated 
by  generation. 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  the  domestic  qualities  exiet  in  animals, 
tliey  seem  to  require  no  lengthened  process  for  their  ievelopement ; 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  wholly  denied  to  some  classes,  which, 
fiom  their  strength  and  social  disposition,  might  have  rendered  great 
ienices  to'  man ;  as,  for  example,  the  greater  part  of  tte  quadrumana. 
The  orang-outang,  indeed,  which,  for  its  resemblance  in  form  to  man, 
and  apparently  for  no  other  good  reason,  has  been  assumed  by  Lamarck 
to  be  the  most  perfect  of  the  inferior  animals,  has  been  tamed  by  the 
savages  of  Borneo,  and  made  to  climb  lofty  trees,  and  to  bring  down 
the  firuit  But  he  is  said  to  yield  to  his  roasters  an  unwilling  obedience, 
and  to  be  held  in  subjection  only  by  severe  discipline.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  faculties  of  this  animal  which  can  suggest  the  idea  that 
it  rivals  the  elephant  in  intelligence  ;  much  less  anything  which  can 
countenance  the  dreams  of  those  who  have  fancied  that  it  might  have 
been  transmuted  into  the  "  dominant  race."  One  of  the  baboons  of 
SoHiatra  {Simla  carpolegus)  appears  to  be  more  docile,  and  is  frequently 
trained  by  the  inhabitants  to  ascend  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
cocoa-nuts ;  a  service  in  which  the  animal  is  very  expert  He  selects, 
says  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  the  ripe  nuts,  with  great  judgment,  and  pulls 
no  more  than  he  is  ordered.*  The  capuchin  and  cacajao  monkeys  are, 
according  to  Humboldt,  taught  to  ascend  trees  in  the  same  manner, 
and  to  throw  down  fruit  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Orinoco.f 

It  ia  for  the  Lamarckians  to  explain  how  it  happens  that  those  same 
savages  of  Borneo  have  not  themselves  acquired,  by  dint  of  longing,  foi 
many  generations,  for  the  power  of  climbing  trees,  the  elongated  arm» 
of  the  ourang,  or  even  the  prehensile  tails  of  some  American  monkeys  • 
Instead  of  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  subjugating  stubborn  and 
nntractabie  brutes,  we  should  naturally  have  anticipated  ^^  that  their 
wants  would  have  excited  them  to  efforts,  and  that  continued  efforts 
would  have  given  rise  to  new  organs ;"  or  rather  to  the  re-acquisition 
of  organs  which,  in  a  manner  irreconcileable  with  the  principle  of  the 

•Linn.  Trans.  voL  xiil  p.  244. 

f  Peis.  Karr.  of  Travels  to  the  Eqninoctial  Regions  of  the  New  Continent  in 
tfie  years  1779—1804. 
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progressive  system,  have  grown  obsolete  in  tribes  of  men  which  hart 
such  constant  need  of  them. 

Recapitulation, — It  follows,  then,  from  the  different  &ct8  which  hive 
been  considered  in  this  chapter,  that  a  short  period  of  time  is  generallj 
sufficient  to  effect  nearly  the  whole  change  which  an  alteration  of  ext«^ 
nal  circumstances  can  bring  about  in  the  habits  of  a  species,  and  that 
such  capacity  of  accommodation  to  new  circumstances  is  enjoyed  in 
very  different  degrees,  by  different  species. 

Certain  qualities  appear  to  be  bestowed  exclusively  with  a  view  to 
the  relations  which  are  destined  to  exist  between  different  species,  and, 
among  others,  between  certain  species  and  man ;  but  these  latter  are 
always  so  nearly  connected  with  the  original  halitsand  propensities  of 
each  species  in  a  wild  state,  that  they  imply  no  indefinite  capacity  of 
var3ring  from  the  original  type.  The  acquired  habits  derived  from  hu* 
man  tuition  are  rarely  transmitted  to  the  offspring ;  and  when  this  hap- 
pens, it  is  almost  universally  the  case  with  those  merely  which  have 
some  obvious  connexion  with  the  attributes  of  the  species  when  in  a 
state  of  independence. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

WHETHER  SPECIES  HAVE  A  REAL  EXISTENCE  IN  NATORB 

continued. 

Phenomena  of  hyhrids — ^Hunter's  opinions — ^Mules  not  strictly  intermediate 
between  parent  species — ^Hybrid  plants — Experiments  of  Kdlrenter  andWifl^ 
mann — ^Vegetable  hybrids  prolific  thronghont  several  generations — ^Whyrue 
in  a  wild  state — ^Decundolle  on  hybrid  plants — ^Tlie  phenomena  of  hybridi 
confirm  the  distinctness  of  species — Theory  of  the  gradation  in  the  intelli- 
gence of  animals  as  indicated  by  the  facial  angle — Doctrine  that  eertam 
organs  of  the  foetus  in  mammalia  assume  successively  the  forms  of  fisl^  rq>-  ^ 
tile,  and  bird — Recapitulation. 

Phenomena  of  hyhrids, — We  have  yet  to  consider  another  class  di  phe- 
nomena, those  relating  to  the  production  of  hybrids,  which  have  beea 
regarded  in  a  very  different  light  with  reference  to  their  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  permanent  distinctness  of  species ;  some  naturalists  cot- 
sidering  them  as  affording  the  strongest  of  all  proo&  in  favor  of  the 
reality  of  species ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  appealing  to  them  as  counte- 
nancing the  opposite  doctrine,  that  all  the  varieties  of  organization  and 
instinct  now  exhibited  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  may  have 
been  propagated  from  a  small  number  of  original  types. 

In  regard  to  the  mammifers  and  birds  it  is  found  that  no  sexul 
union  will  take  place  between  races  which  are  remote  from  each  other 
in  their  habits  and  organization.;  and  it  is  only  in  species  that  are  V817 
nearly  allied  that  such  unions  produce  o£&pring.    It  may  be  laid  down 
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as  a  general  rule,  admitting  of  very  few  exceptions  among  quadrupeds, 
that  the  hybrid  progeny  is  sterile;  and  thei«  seem  to  be  no  well 
authenticated  examples  of  the  continuance  of  the  mule  race  beyond 
one  generation.  The  principal  number  of  observations  and  experi- 
ments relate  to  the  mixed  offspring  of  the  horse  and  the  ass ;  and 
in  this  case  it  is  well  established  that  the  he-mule  can  generate,  and 
the  she-mule  produce.  Such  cases  occur  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  much 
more  frequently  in  the  West  Indies  and  New  Holland ;  but  these  mules 
have  never  bred  in  cold  climates,  seldom  in  warm  regions,  and  still 
more  rarely  in  temperate  countries. 

The  hybrid  offspring  of  the  she-ass  and  the  stallion,  the  yiwog  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  hinnus  of  Pliny,  differs  from  the  mule,  or  the  off- 
spring of  the  ass  and  mare.  In  both  cases,  says  Buffon,  these  animals 
retain  more  of  the  dam  than  of  the  sire,  not  only  in  the  magnitude,  but 
in  the  figure  of  the  body  :  whereas,  in  the  form  of  the  head,  limbs,  and 
tail,  they  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  sire.  The  same  naturalist 
infers,  from  various  experiments  respecting  cross-breeds  between  the 
he-goat  and  ewe,  the  dog  and  she-wolf,  the  goldfinch  and  canary-bird, 
that  the  male  transmits  his  sex  to  the  greatest  number,  and  that  the 
preponderance  of  males  over  females  exceeds  that  which  prevails  where 
the  parents  are  of  the  same  species. 

Hunter's  opinion, — The  celebrated  John  Hunter  has  observed,  that 
the  true  distinction  of  species  must  ultimately  be  gathered  from  their 
incapacity  of  propagating  with  each  other,  and  producing  offspring 
capable  of  again  continuing  itself.  He  was  unwilling,  however,  to  ad- 
mit that  the  horse  and  the  ass  were  of  the  same  species,  because  some 
rare  instances  had  been  adduced  of  the  breeding  of  mules,  although  he 
maintained  that  the  wolf,  the  dog,  and  the  jackal  were  all  of  one  species ; 
because  he  had  found,  by  two  experiments,  that  the  dog  would  breed 
both  with  the  wolf  and  the  jackal ;  and  that  the  mule,  in  each  case, 
would  breed  again  with  the  dog.  In  these  cases,  however,  it  may  be 
*  observed,  that  there  was  always  one  parent  at  least  of  pure  breed,  and 
no  proof  was  obtained  that  a  true  hybrid  race  could  be  perpetuated ;  a 
fact  of  which  I  believe  no  examples  are  yet  recorded,  either  in  regard  to 
mixtures  of  the  horse  and  ass,  or  any  other  of  the  mammalia. 

Should  the  fact  be  hereafter  ascertained,  that  two  mules  can  propa- 
gate their  kind,  we  must  still  inquire  whether  the  offspring  may  not  be 
r^arded  in  the  light  of  a  monstrous  birth,  proceeding  from  some  acci- 
dental cause,  or,  rather,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  from  some  general 
law  not  yet  understood,  but  which  may  not  be  permitted  permanently 
to  interfere  with  those  laws  of  generation  by  wliich  species  may,  in 
general,  be  prevented  from  becoming  blended.  If,  for  example,  we 
discovered  that  the  progeny  of  a  mule  race  degenerated  greatly,  in  the 
first  generation,  in  force,  sagacity,  or  any  attribute  necessary  for  its 
preservation  in  a  state  of  nature,  we  might  infer  that,  like  a  monster,  it 
k  a  mere  temporary  and  fortuitous  variety.  Nor  does  it  seem  probable 
that  the  greater  number  of  such  monsters  could  ever  occur  unless  ob* 
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Udned  by  art ;  for,  in  Hunter's  experiments,  stratagem  or  force  was,  in 
most  instances,  employed  to  bring  about  the  irregular  connexion.* 

Mules  not  strictly  intermediate  between  the  peuneni  species, — ^It  seems 
rarely  to  happen  that  the  mule  offspring  is  truly  iotermediate  in  cha^ 
acter  between  the  two  parents.  Thus  Hunter  mentions  that,  in  hia 
experiments,  one  of  the  hybrid  pups  resembled  the  wolf  much  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  litter ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Wiegmann,  that,  in 
a  litter  lately  obtained  in  the  Royal  Menagerie  at  Berlin,  firom  a  white 
pointer  and  a  she-wolf^  two  of  the  cubs  resembled  the  common  wolf-dog, 
but  the  third  was  like  a  pointer  with  hanging  ears^ 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  very  close  analogy  between  these  phenomena 
and  those  presented  by  the  intermixture  of  distinct  races  of  the  same 
species,  both  in  the  inferior  animals  and  in  man.  Dr.  Prichani,  in  his 
"  Physical  History  of  Mankind,"  cites  examples  where  the  pecnliaiides 
of  the  parents  have  been  transmitted  very  unequally  to  the  offspring; 
as  where  children,  entirely  white,  or  perfectly  black,  have  sprung  from 
the  union  of  the  European  and  the  negro.  Sometimes  the  oolou  or 
other  peculiarities  of  one  parent,  after  having  failed  to  show  themselves 
in  the  immediate  progeny,  reappear  in  a  subsequent  generation ;  a<( 
where  a  whke  child  is  bom  of  two  black  parents,  the  grand&ther  having 
been  a  white.f 

The  same  author  judiciously  observes  that,  if  different  ^)ecie8  mixed 
their  breed,  and  hybrid  races  were  often  propagated,  the  animal  world 
would  soon  present  a  scene  of  confusion ;  its  tribes  would  be  every  where 
blended  together,  and  we  should  perhaps  find  more  hybrid  creatun^ 
than  genuine  and  uncorrupted  races.| 

Hybrid  plants. — Kolreuter's  experiments. — ^The  history  of  the  veg^ 
table  kingdom  has  been  thought  to  afford  more  decisive  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  new  and  permanent  fipeciei 
from  hybrid  stocks.  The  first  accurate  experiments  in  illnstration  of 
this  curious  subject  appear  to  have  been  made  by  Eolreuter,  who  ob- 
tained a  hybrid  from  two  species  of  tobacco,  Nicotiana  rustica  and  N. 
jHiniculata,  which  differ  greatly  in  the  shape  of  their  leaves,  the  colour 
of  the  corolla,  and  the  height  of  the  stem.  The  stigma  of  a  plant  of  N. 
rustica  was  impr^nated  with  the  pollen  of  a  plant  of  i\r.  panicidaUi. 
The  seed  ripened,  and  produced  a  hybrid  which  was  intermediate 
between  the  two  parents,  and  which,  like  all  the  hybrids  which  this 
botanist  brought  up,  had  imperfect  stamens.  He  afterwards  impreg- 
nated this  hybrid  with  the  pollen  of  i\r.  paniculata,  and  obtained  planti 
which  much  more  resembled  the  last.  This  he  continued  thxongb 
several  generations,  until,  by  due  perseverance,  he  actually  changed  the 
Nicotiana  rustica  into  the  Nicotiana  paniculata. 

The  plan  of  impregnation  adopted,  was  the  cutting  off  of  the  anthen 

*  PhiL  Trans.  llS*r.,  Additional  Remarks^  Pha  Trans.  1789.  See  also  E^Tf 
by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Morton,  on  Prolific  Hybrids,  Ac ;  and  on  Hybridity 
as  a  Test  of  Species.— American  Joum.  of  Science,  vol.  iii  1847. 

t  Prlchard,  vol  L  p.  217.  J  Ibid.  p.  97. 
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of  the  plant  intended  for  fructification  before*  they  bad  sbed  pollen,  and 
tben  laying  on  foreign  pollen  upon  tbe  stigma. 
'  WiegnianH^s  txperimenU. — ^Tbe  same  experiment  baa  since  been 
upeated  witb  success  by  Wiegmann,  wbo  found  tbat  be  could  bring 
back  tbe  by  brids  to  tbe  exact  likeness  of  either  parent,  by  crossing  tbem 
a  sufficient  number  of  times« 

Tbe  blending  of  tbe  characters  of  the  parent  stocks,  in  many  other 
of  Wiegmann's  experiments,  was  complete ;  tbe  colour  and  shape  of  tbe 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  even  tbe  scent,  being  intermediate,  as  in  tbe 
eflbpring  of  the  two  species  of  verbascum.  An  intermarriage,  also,  be- 
tween tbe  common  onion  and  tbe  leek  {Alliufn  cepa  and  A.  parrum) 
gave  a  mule  plant,  which,  in  tbe  character  of  its  leaves  and  flowers, 
approached  most  nearly  to  the  garden  onion,  but  bad  tbe  elongated 
bulbous  root  and  smell  of  the  leek. 

The  same  botanist  remarks,  tbat  vegetable  hybrids,  when  not  strictly 
intermediate,  more  frequently  approach  tbe  female  than  the  male  parent 
species;  but  they  never  exhibit  characters  foreign  to  both,  A  re-oross 
with  one  of  the  original  stocks  generally  causes  tbe  mule  plant  to  revert 
towards  that  stock ;  but  this  is  not  always  tbe  case,  the  <xSspring  some- 
times continuing  to  exhibit  the  character  of  a  full  hybrid. 

In  general,  the  success  attending  the  production  and  perpetuity  of 
hyl^ids  among  plants  depends,  as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  on  tbe  degree 
of  proximity  between  the  species  intermarried.  If  their  organization  be 
very  remote,  impregnation  never  takes  place ;  if  somewhat  less  distant, 
seeds  are  formed,  but  always  imperfect  and  sterile.  The  next  d^ree  of 
relationship  yields  hybrid  seedlings,  but  these  are  barren  ;  and  it  is  onlj^ 
when  tbe  parent  species  are  very  nearly  allied  that  the  hybrid  race  may 
be  perpetuated  for  several  generations.  Even  in  this  case  the  best  au- 
thenticated examples  seem  confined  to  the  crossing  of  hybrids  with 
individuals  of  pure  breed.  In  none  of  the  experiments  most  accurately 
detailed  does  it  appear  that  both  the  parents  were  mules. 

Wiegmann  diversified  as  much  as  possible  his  mode  of  bringing 
about  these  irregular  unions  among  plants.  He  often  sowed  parallel 
rows,  near  to  each  other,  of  the  species  from  which  he  desired  to  breed ; 
and,  instead  of  mutilating,  after  Kolreuter^s  fashion,  the  plants  of  one 
of  the  parent  stocks,  he  merely  washed  tbe  pollen  off  their  anthers. 
The  branches  of  the  plants  in  each  row  were  tben  gently  bent  towards 
each  other  and  intertwined ;  so  that  the  wind,  and  numerous  insects,  as 
they  paaaed  from  the  flowers  of  one  to  those  of  tbe  other  species,  carried 
the  pollen  and  produced  fecundation. 

Vegetable  hybrids  why  rare  in  a  wild  state, — ^The  same  observer  saw 
a  good  exemplification  of  the  manner  in  which  hybrids  may  be  formed  in 
a  state  of  nature.  Some  wallfloweis  and  pinks  had  been  growing  in  a 
garden,  in  a  dry  sunny  situation,  and  their  stigmas  bad  been  ripened  so 
as  to  be  moist,  and  to  absorb  pollen  with  avidity,  although  their  anthers 
were  not  yet  developed.  These  stigmas  became  impregnated  by  pollen 
blown  from  soma  other  adjacent  plants  of  the  same  species;  but  had 
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chqr  been  of  different  species,  and  not  too  remote  in  tbeir  oiganiadioBi 
mnl€(  raoet  mnst  Iiave  resnlted* 

When,  indeed,  we  consider  how  bnnlyeome  insecta  haTO  been  ahown 
to  be  engaged  in  oonveying  anther-dnat  from  flower  to  flower,  eapedaSj 
beei,  flower-eating  beetles,  and  the  like,  it  teracia  a  moat  enigmafieal 
problem  how  it  can  happen  that  promiacaona  alliancea' between  dittiBot 
»peciea  are  not  perpetually  occurring. 

How  continually  do  we  obaerye  the  beet  diligently  employed  ia  eol* 
lecting  the  red  and  yellow  powder  by  which  the  itamena  of  flowet*  ara 
covered,  loading  it  on  their  hind  legs,  and  carrying  it  to  Iheir  hive  fiir 
the  puipoae  of  feeding  their  young  I  In  thus  providing  for  their  own 
progeny,  these  insects  assist  materially  the  prooeaa  of  fmetiflcatioiL* 
Few  persons  need  be  reminded  that  the  stamens  in  certain  plaatagrow 
on  different  blossoms  from  the  pistils ;  and  unless  the  summit  of  tba  pis- 
til be  touched  with  the  fertilizing  dust,  the  fruit  does  not  aweO,  nor  t&e 
seed  arrive  at  maturity.  .  It  is  by  the  help  of  bees  chiefly,  that  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  fruit  c^  many  such  species  is  secured,  the  powder  whibh 
they  have  collected  from  the  stamens  being  unconsdonsly  lefk  by  them 
in  visiting  the  pistils. 

How  often,  during  the  beat  of  a  summer's  day,  do  we  see  th«  mabaof 
(Uoecious'plants,  such  as  the  yew-tree,  standing  separate  from  the  fanaka, 
and  sending  off  into  the  air,  upon  the  sfightest  breath  of  .windydonda  of 
buoyant  poUen  I  That  the  zephyr  should  so  rarely  intovone  to  fcenndate 
the  plants  of  one  species  with  die  anther-dust  of  others,  aeenu  ahnoat  to 
realize  the  converse  of  the  miracle  believed  by  the  credulous  herdsmen 
of  the  Lusitanian  mares — 

Ore  onmes  versa)  in  Zephymm,  stant  rapibos  alUs 
Exceptantque  leves  auras :  et  soBpe  sine  ullis 
Ck>njugii8,  vento  grayidie,  mirabile  dictu.f 

But,  in  the  first  place,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  natural  aversion  in 
plants,  as  well  as  in  animals,  to  irregular  sexual  unions ;  and  in  most  of  the 
successful  experiments  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  some  violence 
has  been  used  in  order  to  procure  impregnation.  The  stigma  imbibes, 
slowly  and  reluctantly,  the  granules  of  the  pollen  of  another  species, 
even  when  it  is  abundantly  covered  with  it ;  and  if  it  happen  thiU,  dur- 
ing this  period,  ever  so  slight  a  quantity  of  the  anther-dust  of  its  own 
species  alight  upon  it,  this  is  instantly  absorbed,  and  the  effect  of  the 
foreign  pollen  destroyed.  Besides,  it  does  not  often  happen  that  the 
male  and  female  organs  of  fructification,  in  different  species,  arrive  at  a 
state  of  maturity  at  precisely  the  same  time.  Even  where  such  ayn- 
chronism  does  prevail,  so  that  a  cross  impregnation  is  effected,  the 
chances  are  very  numerous  against  the  establishment  of  a  hybrid  race. 

K  we  consider  the  vegetable  kingdom  generally,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  even  of  the  seeds  which  are  well  ripened,  a  great  part  are  either 

*  See  Barton  on  the  Geography  of  Plants,  p.  67.    f  ^^oig*  lib.  iiL  27a. 
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eaten  by  insects,  birds,  and  other  animals,  or  decay  for  want  of  room 
and  opportunity  to  germinate.  Unhealthy  plants  are  the  first  which  are 
cut  off  by  c-auses  prejudicial  to  the  species,  being  usually  stifled  by  more 
vigorous  individuals  of  their  own  kiod.  If,  therefore,  the  relative 
fecundity  or  hardiness  of  hybrids  be  in  the  least  degree  inferior,  they 
cannot  maintain  their  footing  for  many  generations,  even  if  they  were 
ever  produced  beyond  one  generation  in  a  wild  state.  In  the  universal 
struggle  for  existence,  the  right  of  the  strongest  eventually  prevails ; 
and  the  stren^h  and  durability  of  a  race  depend  mainly  on  its  prolific- 
nees,  in  which  hybrids  are  acknowledged  to  be  deficient. 

Centaurea  hybrida,  a  plant  which  never  bears  seed,  anc  is  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  the  frequent  intermixture  of  two  well-known  species 
of  Centaurea,  grows  wild  upon  a  hill  near  Turin,  .ianunculus  lacerus^ 
also  sterile,  has  been  produced  accidentally  at  Grenoble,  and  near  Paris, 
by  the  union  of  two  Ranunculi ;  but  this  occurred  in  gardens.* 

Mr.  HerherCs  experiments, — Mr.  Herbert,  in  one  of  his  ingenious 
papers  on  mule  plants,  endeavors  to  account  for  their  non-occurrence 
in  a  state  of  nature,  from  the  circumstance  that  all  the  combinations 
that  were  likely  to  occur  have  already  been  made  many  centuries  ago, 
and  have  formed  the  various  species  of  botanists ;  but  in  our  gardens, 
he  aays,  whenever  species,  having  a  certain  degree  of  affinity  to.  each 
other,  are  transported  from  different  countries,  and  brought  for  the  fi^t 
time  into  contact,  they  give  rise  to  hybrid  8pecies.f  But  we  have  no 
data,  as  yet,  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  a  single  permanent  hybrid 
race  has  ever  been  formed,  even  in  gardens,  by  the  intermarriage  of  two 
allied  species  brought  from  distant  habitations.  Until  some  fact  of  this 
kind  is  &irly  established,  and  a  new  species,  capable  of  perpetuating 
itself  in  a  state  of  perfect  independence  of  man,  can  be  pointed  out,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  call  in  question  entirely  this  hypothetical  source 
of  new  species.  That  varieties  do  sometimes  spring  up  from  cross- 
breeds, in  a  natural  way,  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  but  they  probably  die 
out  even  more,  rapidly  than  races  propagated  by  grafts  or  layers. 

Opinion  of  Be  Candolle, — De  Candolle,  whose  opinion  on  a  philo- 
sophical question  of  this  kind  deserves  the  greatest  attention,  has  ob- 
served, in  his  Essay  on  Botanical  Geography,  that  the  varieties  of  plants 
range  themselves  under  two  general  heads  :  those  produced  by  external 
drcomstances,  and  those  formed  by  hybridity.  After  adducing  various 
arguments  to  show  that  neither  of  these  causes  can  explain  the  perma- 
nent diversity  of  plants  indigenous  in  different  regions,  he  says,  in  regard 
to  the  crossing  of  races,  "  I  can  perfectly  comprehend  without  altogether 
sharing  the  opinion,  that,  where  many  species  of  the  same  genera  occur 
near  together,  hybrid  species  may  be  formed,  and  I  am  aware  that  the 
great  number  of  species  of  certain  genera  which  are  found  in  particular 
re^ns  may  be  explained  in  this  manner ;  but  I  am  unable  to  conceive 
how  any  one  can  regard  the  same  explanation  as  applicable  to  species 

•  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert^  Hort  Trani.,  vol  iv.  p.  41.  f  ^^^ 
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which  live  natorally  at  great  distances.  K  the  tkree  larehea,  for  < 
pie,  now  known  in  the  world,  lived  in  the  same  localities,  I  might  then 
helieve  that  one  of  them  was  the  produce  of  the  croesiog  of  the  t«o 
others ;  but  I  never  could  admit  that  the  Siberian  species  has  been  pro* 
duced  bv  the  crossing  of  those  of  Europe  and  America.  I  see,  then, 
that  there  exist  in  organized  beiugs,  permanent  differences  which  caiiBOl 
be  referred  to  any  one  of  the  actual  causes  of  variation,  and  theae  di& 
fereoces  are  what  constitute  spedes.^^* 

Reality  of  species  confirmed  by  the  phenomena  of  hylridB. — ^Themoil 
decisive  arguments  perhaps,  amongst  many  others,  against  tlie  pvobafailify 
of  the  derivation  of  permanent  species  from  cross-breeds,  are  to  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  alluded  to  by  De  Gandolle,  of  speoiee  harag  • 
close  affinity  to  each  other  occurring  in  distinct  botanical  provincei^  or 
countries  inhabited  by  groups  of  distinct  species  of  indigenous  plants; 
for  in  this  case  naturalists,  who  are  not  prepared  to  go  the  whole  ki^;th 
of  the  transmutationists,  are  under  the  necessity  of  admitting  that^  in 
some  cases,  species  which  approach  very  near  to  each  other  in  thnr 
characters,  were  so  created  from  their  origin ;  an  admission  £iital  to  the 
idea  of  its  being  a  general  law  of  nature  that  a  few  original  type*  only 
should  be  formed,  and  that  all  intermediate  races  should  spring  from 
the  intermixture  of  those  stocks. 

This  notion,  indeed,  is  wholly  at  variance  with  all  that  we  know  of 
hybrid  generation;  for  the  phenomena  entitle  us  to  affirm,  that  had  the 
types  been  at  first  somewhat  distinct,  no  cross-breeds  tpould  ever  hem 
been  produced^  much  less  those  prolific  races  which  we  now  recognim  ai 
distinct  species. 

In  regard,  moreover,  to  the  permanent  propagation  of  hybrid  xaeei 
among  animals,  insuperable  difficulties  present  themselves,  when  we 
endeavor  to  conceive  the  blending  together  of  the  different  inatinctiaBd 
propensities  of  two  species,  so  as  to  insure  the  preservation  of  the  iiter* 
mediate  race.  The  common  mule,  when  obtained  by  human  art^  may 
be  protected  by  the  power  of  man ;  but,  in  a  wild  state,  it  would  not 
have  precisely  the  same  wants  either  as  the  horse  or  the  ass;  and  if 
in  consequence  of  some  difference  of  this  kind,  it  strayed  from  the  hffldy 
it  would  soon  be  hunted  down  by  beasts  of  prey,  and  destroyed. 

K  we  take  some  genus  of  insects,  such  as  the  bee,  we  find  that  eadi 
of  the  numerous  species  has  some  difference  in  its  habits,  ita  mode  of 
collecting  honey,  or  constructing  its  dwelling,  or  providing  for  its  yooi^ 
and  other  particulars.  In  the  case  of  the  common  hive  bee,  the  wodEen 
are  described,  by  Kirby  and  Spence,  as  being  endowed  with  no  leei . 
than  thirty  distinct  instincts.f  So  also  we  find  that,  amongst  a  molt 
numerous  class  of  spiders,  there  are  nearly  as  many  different  modes  of 
spinnmg  their  webs  as  there  are  species.  When  we  recollect  how  oom* 
plicated  are  the  relations  of  these  instincts  with  co-existing  spedei^  botli 

*  Essai  Elfoentaire,  <fee.,  3me  partie. 
t  Intr.  to  Entom.  vol  iL  p.  604.  ed.  1817 
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of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ima^nt 
that  a  bastard  race  could  spring  from  the  union  of  two  of  these  species, 
and  retain  just  so  much  of  the  qualities  of  each  parent  stock  as  to  pre- 
senre  its  ground  in  spite  of  the  dangers  which  surround  it 

We  might  also  ask,  if  a  few  generic  types  alone  have  been  created 
among  insects,  and  the  intermediate  species  have  proceeded  from 
hybridity,  where  are  those  original  types,  combining,  as  they  ought  to 
do,  the  elements  of  all  the  instincts  which  have  made  their  appearance 
in  the  numerous  derivative  races  ?  So  also  in  regard  to  animals  of  all 
elasses^  and  of  plants ;  if  species  are  in  general  of  hybrid  ori^n,  where 
are  the  stocks  which  combine  in  themselves  the  habits,  properties,  and 
organs,  of  which  all  the  intervening  species  ought  to  afford  us  mere 
modifications  ? 

Recapitulation  of  the  arguments  fi'om  hybrids, — ^I  shall  now  conclude 
this  subject  by  summing  up,  in  a  few  words,  the  results  to  which  I  have 
been  led  by  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  hybrids.  It  appears 
that  the  aversion  of  individuals  of  distinct  species  to  the  sexual  union  is 
common  to  animals  and  plants ;  and  that  it  is  only  when  the  species 
approach  near  to  each  other  in  their  organization  and  habits,  that  any 
offiipring  are  produced  from  their  connexion.  Mules  are. of  extremely 
rare  occurrence  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  no  examples  are  yet  known  of 
their  having  procreated  in  a  wild  state.  But  it  has  been  proved,  that 
hybrids  are  not  universally  sterile,  provided  the  parent  stocks  have  a 
near  affinity  to  each  other,  although  the  continuation  of  the  mixed 
race^  for  several  generations,  appears  hitherto  to  have  been  obtained 
only  b}-  crossing  the  hybrids  with  individuals  of  pure  species ;  an 
experiment  which  by  no  means  bears  out  the  hypothesis  that  a  true 
hybrid  race  could  ever  be  permanently  established. 

Hence  we  may  infer,  that  aversion  to  sexual  intercourse  is,  in  gene- 
ral, a  good  test  of  the  distinctness  of  original  stocks,  or  of  species  ;  and 
the  procreation  of  hybrids  is  a  proof  of  the  near  affinity  of  species.  Per- 
haps, hereafter,  the  number  of  generations  for  which  hybrids  may  be 
continued,  before  the  race  dies  out  (for  it  seems  usually  to  degenerate 
rapidly),  may  afford  the  zoologist  and  botanist  an  experimental  test  of 
the  difference  in  the  degree  of  affinity  of  allied  species. 

I  may  also  remark,  that  if  it  could  have  been  shown  that  a  single 
permanent  species  had  ever  been  produced  by  hybridity  (of  which  there 
is  no  satisfactory  proof),  it  might  certainly  have  lent  some  countenance 
to  the  notions  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  gradual  deterioration  of 
created  things,  but  none  whatever  to  Lamarck's  theory  of  their  progres- 
sive perfectibility,  for  observations  have  hitherto  shown  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  mule  animals  and  plants  to  degenerate  in  organization. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  the  theory  of  progressive  development 
arose  partly  from  an  attempt  to  ingraft  the  doctrines  of  the  transmuta- 
tionists  upon  one  of  the  most  popular  generalizations  in  geology.  But  we 
have  seen  in  the  ninth  chapter,  that  the  modern  researches  of  geologists 
have  broken  at  many  points  the  chain  of  evidence  once  supposed  to  ex- 
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ist  in  favor  of  the  doctrine,  that,  at  each  successive  period  in  the  euih'a 
history,  animals  and  plants  of  a  higher  grade,  or  more  complex  organ- 
ization, have  been  created.  The  recent  origin  of  man,  and  the  abeenoe 
of  all  signs  of  any  rational  being  holding  an  analogous  relation  to  fon- 
mer  states  of  the  animate  world,  affords  one,  and  perhaps  in  the  present 
state  of  science  the  only  argument  of  much  weight  in  support  of  tbe 
hypothesis  of  a  progressive  scheme  ;  but  none  whatever  in  favor  of  the 
fancied  evolution  of  one  species  out  of  another. 

Theory  of  the  gradation  of  intellect  as  shown  by  the  facial  angU,^ 
When  the  celebrated  anatomist.  Camper,  first  attempted  to  estimate  the 
degrees  of  sagacity  of  different  animals,  and  of  the  races  of  man,  by  the 
measurement  of  the  facial  angle,  some  speculators  were  bold  enough  to 
affirm  that  certain  Simise,  or  apes,  differed  as  little  from  the  moR 
savage  races  of  men,  as  those  do  from  the  human  race  in  general ;  and 
that  a  scale  might  be  traced  from  "  apes  with  foreheads  villanons  low^ 
to  the  African  variety  of  the  human  species,  and  from  that  to  the  Euro- 
pean. The  facial  angle  was  measured  by  drawing  a  line  from  'the  pro- 
minent centre  of  the  forehead  to  the  most  advanced  part  of  the  lower 
jaw-bone,  and  observing  the  angle  which  it  made  with  'the  hojuonttl 
line  ;  and  it  was  affirmed,  that  there  was  a  regular  series  of  such  angies 
from  birds  to  the  mammalia. 

The  gradation  from  the  dog  to  the  monkey  was  said  to  be  perfect, 
and  from  that  again  to  man.  One  of  (he  ape  tribe  has  a  facial  ai^le  of 
42° ;  and  another,  which  approximated  nearest  to  man  in  figure,  an 
angle  of  60°.  To  this  succeeds  (longo  sed  proxiraus  intervallo)  the 
head  of  the  African  negro,  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Calmnck, 
forms  an  angle  of  70° ;  while  that  of  the  European  contains  80°.  Ihe 
Roman  painters  preferred  the  angle  of  95° ;  and  the  character  of  beantjr 
and  sublimity  so  striking  in  some  works  of  Grecian  sculpture,  as  in  the 
head  of  the  Apollo,  and  in  the  Medusa  of  Sisocles,  is  given  by  an  angle 
which  amounts  to  100°.* 

A  great  number  of  valuable  facts  and  curious  analogies  in  oompara- 
*  tive  anatomy  were  brought  to  light  during  the  investigations  which 
were  made  by  Camper,  John  Hunter,  and  others,  to  illustrate  this  scale 
of  organization ;  and  their  facts  and  generalizations  must  ivot  be  con- 
founded with  the  fanciful  systems  which  White  and  others  deduced 
from  them.f 

That  there  js  some  connexion  between  an  elevated  and  capacioos 
forehead,  in  certain  races  of  men,  and  a  large  developement  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  seems  highly  probable  ;  and  that  a  low  facial  angle  ii 
frequently  accompanied  with  inferiority  of  mental  powers,  is  certain ; 
but  the  attempt  to  trace  a  gradual  scale  of  intelligence  through  the  differ 
ent  species  of  animals  accompanying  the  modifications  of  the  form  of  the 
scull,  is  a  mere  visionary  speculation.    It  has  been  found  necessary  to 

•  Prichard's  Phys.  Hiat  of  Mankind,  vol  i.  p  169. 
t  Ch.  White  on  the  Regular  Gradation  in  Man,  Ao.  1790. 
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exaggerate  the  sagacity  of  the  ape  tribe  at  the  expense  of  the  dog ;  and 
strange  contradictions  have  arisen  in  the  conclusions  deduced  from  the 
structure  of  the  elephant ;  some  anatomists  being  disposed  to  deny  the 
quadruped  the  intelligence  which  he  really  possesses,  because  they 
found  that  the  volume  of  his  brain  was  small  in  comparison  to  that  of 
the  other  mammalia ;  while  otliers  were  inclined  to  magnify  extrava-  • 
gantly  the  superiority  of  his  intellect,  because  the  vertical  height  of  hia 
akull  is  so  great  when  compared  to  its  horizontal  length 

Different  races  of  men  are  all  of  one  species, — ^It  would  be  irrelevant 
to  our  subject  if  we  were  to  enter  into  a  &rther  discussion  on  these 
topicB ;  because,  even  if  a  graduated  scale  of  organization  and  intelligence 
could  have  been  established,  it  would  prove  nothing  in  favor  of  a  ten- 
dency, in  each  species,  to  attain  a  higher  state  of  perfection.  I  may 
refer  tiie  reader  to  the  writings  of  Blumenbach,  Prichard,  Lawrence,  and 
Diore  recentiy  Latham*,  for  convincing  proofe  that  the  varieties  of  form, 
color,  and  organization  of  different  races  of  men,  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  all  the  individuals  of  the  species 
have  originated  from  a  single  pair ;  and,  while  they  exhibit  in  man  as 
many  diversities  of  a  physiological  natur^as  appear  in  any  other  species, 
they  confirm  also  the  opinion  of  the  slight  deviation  from  a  common 
standard  of  which  species  are  capable. 

The  power  of  existing  and  multiplying  in  every  latitude,  and  in  every 
variety  of  situation  and  climate,  which  has  enabled  the  great  human 
family  to  extend  itself  over  the  habitable  globe,  is  partly,  says  Lawrence, 
the  result  of  physical  constitution,  &ud  partly  of  the  mentsJ  prerogative 
of  man.  If  he  did  not  possess  the  most  enduring  and  flexible  corporeal 
frume,  his  arts  would  not  enable  him  to  be  the  inhabitant  of  all  climates, 
and  to  brave  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  other  destructive 
influences  of  local  situation.!  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  flexibility  of 
bodily  fiume,  we  find  no  signs  of  indefinite  departure  from  a  common 
standard,  and  the  intermarriages  of  individuals  of  the  most  remote 
varieties  are  not  less  fruitful  than  between  those  of  the  same  tribe. 

Tiedemann  on  the  brain  of  the  fottus  in  vertebrated  animals, — ^There 
is  yet  another  department  of  anatomical  discovery  to  which  I  must 
allude,  because  it  has  appeared  to  some  persons  to  afford  a  distant  ana- 
logy, at  least,  t:  that  progressive  development  by  which  some  of  the 
inferior  species  may  have  been  graduaUy  perfected  into  those  of  more 
complex  organization.  Tiedemann  found,  and  his  discoveries  have  been 
most  fully  confirmed  and  elucidated  by  M.  Serres,  that  the  brain  of  the 
foetus,  in  the  highest  class  of  vertebrated  animals,  assumes,  in  succession, 
foims,  bearing  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  to  those  which  belong  to 
fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds,  before  it  acquires  the  additions  and  modifica- 
tions which  are  peculiar  to  the  raammiferous  tribe ;  so  that,  in  the  passage 
from  the  embryo  to  the  perfect  mammifer,  there  is  a  typical  representa- 

•  R  Q.  Latham,  The  Nat.  Hist  of  the  Varietiea  of  Man,  8vo.  London,  186a 
f  Lawrence,  Lectures  on  Phys.  ZooL  and  Nat  Hist  of  Man,  p.  190.    Ed.  1829. 
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tioiu  it  is  said,  of  all  those  transformations  which  the  primitiYe  egmm 
are  supposed  to  have  undergone,  during  a  long  series  of  genenJ^toim, 
between  the  present  period  and  the  remotest  geological  era. 

*'  If  you  examine  the  brain  of  the  mammalia,"  says  M.  Serres,  ^  at  an 
early  stage  of  uterine  life,  you  perceive  the  cerebral  hemispheres  oonaoli- 
dated,  as  in  fish,  in  two  vesicles,  isolated  one  from  the  other ;  at  a  later 
period,  you  see  them  affect  the  configuration  of  the  cerebral  hemisphent 
of  reptiles ;  still  later  again,  they  present  you  with  the  forms  of  tlioae  oC 
birds ;  finally  they  acquire,  at  the  era  of  birth,  and  sometimes  later,  the 
permanent  forms  which  the  adult  mammalia  present. 

"  The  cerebral  hemispheres,  then,  arrive  at  the  state  which  we  obaene 
in  the  higher  animals  only  by  a  series  of  successive  metamorphcees;  If 
we  reduce  the  whole  of  these  evolutions  to  four  periods,  we  diail  aee^ 
that  in  the  first  are  bom  the  cerebral  lobes  of  fishes ;  and  this  takes  place  __ 
homogeneously  in  all  classes.  The  second  period  will  give  ms  the  oiga- 
nization  of  reptiles ;  the  third,  the  brain  of  birds ;  and  the  fourth,  the 
complex  hemispheres  of  mammalia. 

^^  If  we  could  dev^ope  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  of  the  infeii<tf 
classes,  we  should  make,  in  succession,  a  reptile  out  of  a  fish,  a  bird  oat 
of  a  reptile,  and  a  raammiferous  quadruped  out  of  a  bird.  1£,  <m  the 
contrary,  we  could  starve  this  organ  in  the  mammalia,  we  might  reduce 
it  successively  to  the  condition  of  the  brain  of  the  three  inferior  cliMwes. 

**  Nature  often  presents  us  with  this  last  phenomenon  in  monsten,  but 
never  exhibits  the  fii^t    Among  the  various  deformities  which  oi-ganiied. 
beings  may  experience,  they  never  ^ass  the  limits  of  their  own  rlnrrn  U^ 
put  on  the  forms  of  the  class  above  them.    Never  does  a  fish  elefittt 
itself  so  as  to  assume  the  form  of  the  brain  of  a  reptile ;  nor  does  the 
latter  ever  attain  that  of  birds ;  nor  the  bird  that  of  the  mammifer.    I^ 
may  happen  that  a  monster  may  have  two  heads ;  but  the  confonnatioD 
of  the  brain  always  remains  circumscribed  narrowly  within  the  JinlitB  cf£ 
its  class."* 

Dr.  Clark  of  Cambridge,  in  a  memoir  on  ""  Foetal  Development"  (1846), 
has  shown  that  the  concurrent  labours  of  Valentin,  Ratke,  and  Kscboff 
disprove  the  reality  of  the  supposed  anatomical  analogy  between  the 
embryo  condition  of  certain  organs  in  the  higher  orders,  and  the  perfect 
structure  of  the  same  organs  in  animals  of  an  inferior  class.  The  heaits 
and  brains,  for  example,  of  birds  and  mammals  do  not  pass  through 
forms  which  are  permanent  in  fishes  and  reptiles ;  there  is  only  just  so 
much  resemblance  as  may  point  to  a  unity  of  plan  running  through  die 
organization  of  the  whole  series  of  vertebrated  animals ;  but  which  lends 
no  support  whatever  to  the  notion  of  a  gradual  transmutation  of  one  , 
species  into  another ;  least  of  all  of  the  passage,  in  the  course  of  many 
generations,  from  an  animal  of  a  more  simple  to  one  of  a  more  complex 
structure. 


*  K  R.  A.  HeTTeSf  Anatomie  compart  du  Gervean,  illiutrated  by  nameroQi 
platen  tome  L  1824 
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Reeapittdation. — For  the  reasons,  therefore,  detailed  *in  this  and 
the  two  preceding  chapters,  we  may  draw  the  following  inferences  in 
regard  to  the  reality  of  species  in  natuVe : — 

Ist  That  there  is  a  capacity  in  all  species  to  accommodate  themselves, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  a  change  of  external  circumstances,  this  extent 
Taiying  greatly,  according  to  the  species. 

2ndly.  When  the  change  of  situation  which  they  can  endure  is  great^ 
it  k  nsoally  attended  by  some  modifications  of  the  form,  colour,  size, 
stnietiire,  or  other  particulars ;  but  the  mutations  thus  superinduced  are 
gofemed  by  constant  laws,  and  the  capability  of  so  vaiying,  forms  part 
of  the  permanent  specific  character. 

8dly.  Some  acquired  peculiarities,  of  form,  structure,  and  instinct,  are 
tnnsmissible  to  the  ofispring ;  but  these  consist  of  such  qualities  and 
.attributes  only  as  are  intimately  related  to  the  natural  wants  and  propen- 
nties  of  the  species. 

4thly.  The  entire  variation  from  the  origmal  type,  which  any  given 
kmd  of  change  can  produce,  may  usually  be  effected  in  a  brief  period  of 
time,  after  which  no  farther  deviation  can  be  obtained  by  continuing  to 
aher  the  circumstances,  though  ever  so  gradually ;  indefinite  divergence, 
^ther  in  the  way  of  improvement  or  deterioration,  being  prevented,  and 
the  least  possible  excess  beyond  the  denned  limits  being  fatal  to  the  ex- 
ittenoe  of  the  individual. 

5thly.  The  intermixture  of  distinct  sp^es  is  guarded  against  by  the 
arerrion  of  the  individuals  composing  them  to  sexual  union,  or  by  the 
sterility  of  the  mule  ofl&pring.  It  does  not  appear  that  true  hybrid  races 
have  ever  been  perpetuated  for  several  generations,  even  by  the  assistance 
of  man ;  for  the  cases  usually  cited  relate  to  the  crossing  of  mules  with 
individuab  of  pure  species,  and  not  to  the  intermixture  of  hybrid  with 
hybrid. 

6tlily.  From  the  above  considerations,  it  appears  that  species  have  a 
real  existence  in  nature ;  and  that  each  was  endowed,  at  the  time  of  ite 
oeation,  with  the  attributes  and  organization  by  which  it  is  now  distin- 
guhed. 
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Antecedently  to  investigation,  there  was  no  reason  for  presuming  that 
the  Tegetable  productions,  growing  wild  in  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
should  be  unlike  those  of  the  western,  in  the  same  latitude ;  nor  that 
the  plants  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  should  be  unlike  those  of  the 
south  of  Europe ;  situations  where  the  climate  is  little  dissimilar.  The 
contrary  supposition  would  have  seemed  more  probable,  and  we  might 
have  anticipated  an  almost  perfect  identity  in  the  animals  and  plants 
which  inhabit  corresponding  parallels  of  latitude.  The  discovery,  thore- 
fofe,  that  each  separate  region  of  the  globe,  both  of  the  land  and  water, 
18  occupied  by  distinct  groups  of  species,  and  that  most  of  the  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule  may  be  referred  to  disseminating  causes  now  in 
operation,  is  eminently  calculated  to  excite  curiosity,  and  to  stimulate 
08  to  seek  some  hypothesis  respecting  the  first  introduction  of  species 
which  may  be  reconcileable  with  such  phenomena. 

Botameal  geography, — ^A  comparison  of  the  plants  of  different  re^ons 
of  the  globe  affords  results  more  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  than  those  relating  to  the  animal  kingdom,  ibecause 
the  science  of  botany  is  mor6  advanced,  and  probably  comprehends  a 
great  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the 
whole  earth.  Humboldt,  in  several  eloquent  passages  of  his  Personal 
Narrative,  was  among  the  first  to  promulgate  philosophical  views  on  this 
subject  Every  hemisphere,  says  this  traveller,  produces  plants  of  different 
spedes ;  and  it  is  not  by  the  diversity  of  climates  that  we  can  attempt 
to  explain  why  equinoctial  Africa  has  no  Laurinae,  and  the  New  World 
no  Heaths ;  why  the  Calceolariie  are  found  only  in  thes  outhern  hemi- 
sphere ;  why  the  birds  of  the  continent  of  India  glow  with  colors  less 
i^ndid  than  the  birds  of  the  hot  parts  of  America :  finally,  why  the 
tiger  is  peculiar  to  Asia,  and  the  oroithorhynchus  to  New  Holland.* 

**  We  can  conceive,"  he  adds,  "that  a  small  number  of  the  families  of 
plants,  for  instance,  the  Musacese  and  the  Palms,  cismnot  belong  to  very 
cold  r^ons,  on  account  of  their  internal  structure  and  the  importance  d 
certain  organs ;  but  we  cannot  explain  why  no  one  of  the  family  of 
Melastomas  vegetates  north  of  the  parallel  of  thirty  degrees ;  or  why  no 
rose-tree  belongs  to  the  southern  hemisphere;  Analogy  of  climates  is 
often  found  in  the  two  continents  without  identity  of  productions."! 

The  luminous  essay  of  De  Candolle  on  **  Botanical  Geography"  pre- 
sents us  with  the  fruits  of  his  own  researches  and  those  of  Humboldt, 
Brown,  and  other  eminent  botanists,  so  arranged,  that  the  principal  phe- 
nomena of  the  distribution  of  plants  are  exhibited  in  connexion  with  the 
causes  to  which  they  are  chiefly  referrible.|  ^  It  might  not,  perhaps,  be 
diiBcnlt,"  observes  this  writer,  "  to  find  two  points,  in  the  United  States 
and  m  Europe,  or  in  Equinoctial  America  and  Africa,  which  present 
all  the  same  circumstances :  as,  for  example,  the  same  temperatiire, 

•  Pem  Nar.,  vol  v.  p.  180. 
t  Ibid. 

X  Emu  El^mentaire  de  G^ographie  Botanique.  Eztrait  da  18me  voL  dn 
Diet  d«B  ScL  Nat 
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the  same  hdg^t  above  the  sea,  a  aSnilar  soil,  an  equal  doaa  of 
homicUty;  yet  nearly  all,  iMrA«^  o^  tile  plants  in  these  two  umlar 
localitieB  shall  be  distinct  A  certain  degree  of  analogy,  indeed,  ol 
aspect,  and  even  of  stnicture,  might  TfliypoBsiMy  be  disooferaUebotweeD 
the  plants  of  the  two  localities  in  qnestion;  bat  the  tptdm  would  in 
^^enend  be  different  CirciiniBtances,therefote,  different  finom  those  wbidi 
now  determine  the  MtaHUmn^  have  had  an  influence  on  the  AaftitalioM  of 
plants." 

StaHoM  and  kabiiaiimu  qfplanii4 — ^As  I  shall  fiequently  have  oooa- 
sion  to  apeak  of  the  Mtationi  and  habitatioiu  of  jdants  in  the  terhnieal 
sense  in  which  the  terms-are  used  in  thi  above  passage^  7  inaj  nouBd 
the  geologist  that  station  indicates  the  peculiar  nature  of  tbe  loealifty  wiMve 
each  species  is  accustomed  to  grow,  and  has  reference  to  dimate^  aoil, 
humidity,  light,  elevation  above  the  sea,  andother  analogom  cuomn- 
stances ;  whereas,  by  halntation  is  meant  n  general  indieiition  of  the 
country  where  a  jdant  grows  wild.  Thus  the  Miatkm  of  n  plant  maj  be  n 
saltrmi^nh,  a  hill-nde,  the  bed  (tf  the  sea,  or  a  stagnant  pooL  Ita  htiUth 
iUm  may  be  Europe,  North  America,  or  New  Holland,  between  Oft 
tropics.  Ihe  study  of  stati<ms  has  been  sfyled  the  topograplgri  Hiti  of 
habitations  the  geography,  of  botany.  The  terms  thus  deflbsd,  eipseas 
each  n  distmctdass  of  ideas,  which  have  been  often  confounded  togetbar, 
and  which  are  equally  i^plicaUe  in  aodogy. 

In  fiurther  illustration  of  the  principle  above  alluded  to^  thai  dithienoe. 
of  longitude,  independently  of  any  influence  of  temperatuie^  is  nooompn- 
nied  by  a  great,  and  sometimes  a  complete,  diversity  in  the  qMcies  of 
plants,  Do  Candolle  observes,  that,  out  of  2891  species  of  phaenogamous 
plants  described  by  Pursh,  in  the  United  itates,  there  are  only  385  which 
lire  found  in  northern  or  temperate  Europe.    MM.  Humboldt  and  Bon- 
pland,  in  all  their  travels  through  equinoctial  America,  found  only  twenty- 
four  species  (these  being  all  Cyperacese  and  Graminese)  common  to  Ame- 
rica and  any  part  of  the  Old  World.     They  collected,  it  is  true,  chiefly 
on  the  mountains,  or  the  proportion  would  have  been  larger;  for  Dr.  J. 
Hooker  informs  me  that  many  tropical  plants  of  the .  New  Worid  are 
identical  with  African  species.    Nevertheless,  the  general  disocMdance  of      j 
these  Floras  is  very  striking.    On  comparing  New  Holland  with  Eorc^  ^.^ 
Mr.  Brown  ascertained  that,  out  of  4100  species,  discovered  in  Au8traHa|.^K 
there  were  only  166  common  to  Europe,  and  of  this  small  number  ther^  .^ 
were  some  few  which  may  have  been  transported  thither  by  man.     AIT  ^ 
most  all  of  the  166  species  were  cryptogamic,  and  the  rest  connst,  if^ 
nearly  every  case,  of  phsenogamous  plants  which  also  inhabit  int 
regions. 

But  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  in  the  more  widely  separated 
of  the  ancient  continent,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  an  iraiti*  —^f^ 
rupted  land-communication,  the  diversity  in  the  specific  character  of  "^jc 
respective  vegetations  is  almost  as  striking.    Thus  there  is  found  ^ao^ 
assemblage  of  species  in  China,  another  in  the  countries  bordering  tie 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  a  third  in  those  surrounding  the  MedUen^i 
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neaiif  a  fourth  in  the  great  platforms  of  Siberia  and  Tartary,  and  ac 
forth. 

The  distinctness  of  the  groups  of  indigenous  plants,  in  the  same  parallel 
of  hidtude,  is  greatest  where  continents  are  disjoined  by  a  wide  expanse 
of  ocean.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  near  the  pole,  where  the  extremi- 
ties of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  unite  or  approach  near  to  one  another, 
a  CQDBiderable  number  of  the  same  species  of  plants  are  found,,  common 
to  the  three  continents.  But  it  has  been  remarked,  that  these  plants, 
which  are  thus  so  widely  diffused  in  the  ^^rctic  regions,  are  also  found  in 
the  chain  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  which  stretch  almost  acivss  from  Ame- 
rica to  Asia,  and  which  may  probably  have  served  as  the  channel  of  com- 
munication for  the  partial  blending  of  the  Floras  of  the  adjoining  regions. 
It  haS)  indeed,  been  observed  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  plants  found  at 
two  points  very  remote  from  each  other  occur  also  in  places  intermediate. 

Dr.  J.  Hooker  informs  me  that  in  high  latitudes  in  the  southern  ocean, 
in  q>ite  of  the  great  extent  of  the  sea,  Floras  of  widely  disconnected  islands 
contain  many  species  in  common.  Perhaps  icebergs,  transporting  to  vast 
distances  not  only  stones,  but  soil  with  the  seeds  of  plants,  may  explain 
this  unusually  wide  diffusion  of  insular  plants. 

In  islands  very  distant  from  continents  the  total  number  of  plants  is 
cooqMiratively  small ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  species  are  such  as 
occur  nowhere  else.  In  so  far  as  the  Flora  of  such  islands  is  not  peculiar 
to  them,  it  contains,  in  general,  species  common  to  the  nearest  main 
lands.*  The  islands  of  the  great  southern  ocean  exemplify  these  rules ; 
the  easternmost  containing  more  American,  and  the  western  more  Indian 
plants.!  Madeira  and  Teneriffe  contain  many  species,  and  even  entire 
genera,  peculiar  to  them ;  but^ey  have  also  plants  in  common  with 
Portugal,  Spain,  the  Azores,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa-J 

In  the  Canaries,  out  of  533  species  of  phsenogamous  plants,  it  is  said 
that  310  are  peculiar  to  these  islands,  and  the  rest  identical  with  those 
of  the  African  continent;  but  in  the  Flora  of  St.  Helena,  which  is  so  fa: 
distant  even  from  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  there  have  been  found, 
out  of  thirty  native  species  of  the  phsenogamous  class,  only  one  or  ttoo 
which  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  sixty  cryptogamic  plants,  collected  by  Dr.  J.  Hooker  in  the  same 
island,  twelve  only  were  peculiar. 

The  natural  history  of  the  Galapagos  archipelago,  described  by  Mr. 
Darwin,  affords  another  very  instructive  illustration  of  the  laws  governing 
the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  in  islands.  This 
group  consists  often  principal  islands,  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  under 
the  equator,  about  600  miles  westward  of  the  coast  of  South  America. 
As  they  are  all  formed  of  volcanic  rocks,  giany  of  the  craters,  of  which 
there  are  about  2000  in  number,  having  a  very  fresh  aspect,  we  may 

•  Prichard,  vol  L  p.  86.    Brown,  Appendix  to  Flinders. 

{Foster,  Observations,  d^c. 
Humboldt,  Pcrs.  Nar.,  vol  L  p.  270  of  the  translation.    Prichard,  Phys.  Hiit 
of  Mankind,  vol  i  p.  87. 
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regaid  the  whole  as  much  more  modem  in  origin  than  the  mis  of  the 
adjoining  continent ;  yet  neither  has  the  Flora  nor  Fauna  been  deri?edfroiD 
South  i^erica,  but  consist  of  species  for  the  most  part  indigenous,  yet 
stamped  with  a  character  decidedly  South  American. 

What  is  still  more  singular,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  species 
inhabiting  the  different  islands.  Of  flowering  plants,  for  example^  there 
are  185  species  at  present  known,  and  forty  cryptogamic,  malring  together 
225.  One  hundred  of  the  former  class  are  new  species,  probably  confined 
to  this  archipelago ;  and  of  the  rest,  ten  at  least  have  been  introdooed  bjr 
man.  Of  twenty-one  species  of  Campantce,  all  but  one  are  peculiar,  and 
they  belong  to  twelve  genera,  no  less  than  ten  of  which  genera  are  con- 
fined to  the  Galapagos.  Dr.  Hooker  observes,  that  the  type  of  this  Floia 
has  an  undoubted  relation  to  that  of  the  western  side  of  South  America, 
and  he  detects  in  it  no  affinity  with  that  of  the  numerous  islands  scatter- 
ed over  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  So  in  regard  to  the  birds,  reptiles, 
land-shells,  and  insects,  this  archipelago,  standing  as  it  does  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  zoologically  part  of  America.  Although  each  small  island  is 
not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  miles  apart,  and  most  of  them  are  in  sight  of 
each  other,  formed  of  precisely  the  same  rocks,  rising  neariy  to  an  equal 
height,  and  placed  under  a  similar  climate,  they  are  tenanted  each  by  a 
different  set  of  beings,  the  tortoises,  mocking-thrushes,  findies,  beetles, 
scarcely  any  of  them  ever  ranging  over  the  whole,  and  often  not  eren 
common  to  any  two  of  the  islands. 

"  The  archipelago,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  is  a  little  world  within  itad^  or 
rather  a  satellite  attached  to  America ;  whence  it  has  derived  a  few  stny 
colonists,  and  has  received  the  general  character  of  its  indigenous  pro- 
ductions. One  is  astonished,"  he  adds,  ^t  the  amount  of  creative  foroe 
displayed  on  so  many  small,  barren,  and  rocky  islands,  and  still  more  so, 
at  its  diverse,  yet  analogous  action  on  points  so  near  each  other.  I  have 
said  that  the  Galapagos  archipeUgo  might  be  called  a  satellite  attached 
to  America,  but  it  should  rather  be  ci^led  a  group  of  satellites  physioiUy 
similar,  oxganically  distinct,  yet  intimately  related  to  each  other,  and  all 
related  in  a  marked,  though  much  lesser  degree,  to  the  great  American 
continent"* 

Number  of  botanical  provinces, — De  Candolle  has  enumerated  twentj 
great  botanical  provinces  inhabited  by  indigenous  or  aboriginal  plants; 
and  although  many  of  these  contain  a  variety  of  species  which  are  com- 
mon to  several  others,  and  sometimes  to  places  very  remote,  yet  the  linei 
of  demarcation  are,  upon  the  whole,  astonishingly  weU  definedf  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  the  bearing  of  the  evidence  on  which  these  general  viem 
are  founded  will  ever  be  materially  affected,  since  they  are  already  ooo 
firmed  by  the  examination  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  v^wMi  of 
plants. 

•  Voyage  of  the  Beadle,  2d  edition,  1848,  p.  877. 

f  See  a  farther  snbdivisioii,  by  which  twen^-aeven  provinces  are  madc^  07 
M.  Alph.  De  Candolle,  son  of  De  Candolle.  Monoffr.  des  CampannMea  I^ 
1880.  °  * 
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Hie  entire  change  of  opinion  which  the  contemplation  of  these  phe- 
nomena has  brought  about  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  first  travellers  were 
ponuaded  that  they  should  find,  in  distant  regions,  the  plants  of  their  own 
country,  and  they  took  a  pleasure  in  giving  them  the  same  names.  It 
was  some  time  before  this  illusion  was  dissipated ;  but  so  fully  sensible  did 
botanists  at  last  become  of  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  number  of  phse- 
nogamous  plants  common  to  different  continents,  that  the  ancient  Floras 
Mi  into  disrepute.  All  grew  diffident  of  the  pretended  identifications ; 
and  we  now  find  that  every  naturalist  is  inclined  to  examine  each  supposed 
exception  with  scrupulous  severity.*  If  they  admit  the  fact,  they  begin 
to  i^>eculate  on  the  mode  whereby  the  seeds  may  have  been  transported 
from  one  country  into  the  other,  or  enquire  on  which  of  two  continents 
tlie  plant  was  indigenous,  assuming  that  a  species,  like  an  individual, 
cannot  have  two  birthplaces. 

Marine  vegetation. — ^The  marine  vegetation  is  divisible  into  different 
systems,  like  those  prevailing  on  the  land ;  but  they  are  much  fewer,  as 
we  might  have  expected,  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  being  more  uniform 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently  the  dispersion  of  species 
fipom  one  zone  to  another  being  less  frequently  checked  by  the  interven- 
tion of  uncongenial  climates.  The  proportion  also  of  land  to  sea  through- 
oat  the  globe  being  small,  the  migration  of  marine  plants  is  not  so  often 
stopped  by  barriers  of  land,  as  is  that  of  the  terrestrial  species  by  the 
ocean.  The  number  of  hydrophytes,  as  they  are  termed,  is  very  conside- 
rable, and  their  stations  are  found  to  be  infinitely  more  varied  than  could 
have  been  anticipated ;  for  while  some  plants  are  covered  and  uncovered 
daily  by  the  tide,  others  live  at  the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet  Among 
the  known  provinces  of  Alga3,  wo  may  mention,  Ist^  The  north  ci?^um- 
polar,  from  lat.  60*^  N.  to  the  pole ;  2dly,  The  North  Atlantic  ov  the 
r^on  of  Fucus  proper  and  Delesseriae,  extending  from  lat.  40°  N.  t>  lat 
80**  N. ;  3dly,  That  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  may  bo  regarded  as  a 
sub-r^on  oi  the  fourth  or  warmer  temperate  zone  of  the  Atlantic,  between 
lat  23°  N.  and  lat  40°  N. ;  5thly,  The  Tropical  Atlantic,  in  which  Sar- 
gassum,  Rhodomelia,  Corallinea,  and  Siphonia  abound ;  6thly,  The  South 
Atlantic,  where  the  Fucus  reappears ;  Vthly,  The  Antarctic  American, 
comprehending  from  Chili  to  Cape  Horn,  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  thence 
round  the  world  south  of  latitude  50°  S. ;  8thly,  The  Australian  and  New 
Zealand,  which  is  very  peculiar,  being  characterized,  among  other  generic 
forms,  by  Cystoseiriae  and  Fuccae ;  9thly,  The  IndianOcean  and  Red  Sea; 
and,  lOthly,  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  seas.f  In  addition  to  the  above 
provinces,  there  are  several  others  not  yet  well  determined  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  elsewhere.  There  are,  however,  many  species  which  range 
through  several  of  these  geographical  regions  of  subaqueous  vegetation, 
being  common  to  very  remote  countries ;  as,  for  example,  to  the  coasts  of 

*  De  Candolle,  Essai  El^men.  de  G^og.  Botan.,  p.  45. 

f  I  am  indebted  for  the  above  sketch  of  distinct  regions  of  algn  to  my  friend 
Dr.  Joseph  Hooker,  who  refers  the  botanical  student  to  the  labors  of  Vr,  Har- 
vey, of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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Eioope  and  the  United  StateBi  and  othen,  to  Cape  Hnn  Mid  Van  I^^ 
Land,  ibe  same  plants  extending  also  for  the  most  part  to  die  New  Zm> 
land  sea.  Of  the  tpeeim  strictly  antarctic  (ezdnding  the  New  Zeakiid 
and  l^ymianian  groups)  Dr.  Hooker  has  identi6ed  not  ksB  than  II  fifOi  p^ 
ofthe  whole  with  British  AlgSBl  Yet  is  there  a  much  smaller  proportion 
of  cosmopolite  species  among  the  Algn  than  among  the  tenesinal  oellnkr 
plants,  such  as  lichens,  mosses,  and  Hepaticte. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  distanctness  alluded  to  be- 
tween the  provinces^  whether  of  subaqaeous  or  tenestrial  plants  idatos 
strictly  to  gpedei^'Mnii  not  to  foims.  In  legaid  to  the  numerical  pvepoa- 
deiance  of  certain  forms,  and  many  pecoliarities  of  internal  atmotan^ 
there  is  usually  a  mailnd  agreement  in  the  v^petaUe  produodooa  of  dit- 
teicts  placed  in  corresponding  latitudes,  and  under  rimilar  phjBMMl  ei^^ 
stances,  however  remote  their  position.  Thus  th^^  are  iBmunerafale 
points  of  aaalogy  between  the  vegetation  of  the  Brsols,  equinoctial  Africa, 
and  India;  and  there  are  also  points  ci  di£forence  wherein  the  plaufai  oC 
these  regions  are  distinguishable  from  all  extrantropical  groups.  Butthan 
is  a  Yery  small  proportion  of  the  entire  number  of  species  ^yymipypi  %f^  jj^ 
three  continents.  The  same  may  be  said,  if  we  compare  the  plants  of  Urn 
United  States  with  that  of  the  middle  of  Europe;  theq)ecieaaiedaliiioC^ 
but  the  fonns  are  often  so  analogous,  as  to  have  been  styled  ^^geogrsiJiiQal 
representatives."  Thereareveiy  fewsjmet  ofpluenogamoaaplaidB^asfs 
Dr.  J.  Hooker,  onnmon  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Zealand,  and  Foeipai 
but  a  great  many  ^tn&m^  and  some  of  them  are  confined  to  those  flnsa 
distant  regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  being  in  many  instances  eadi 
severally  represented  by  a  single  species.  The  same  naturalist  abo 
observes  that  the  southern  temperate  as  well  as  the  antarctic  regions, 
possess  each  of  them  representatives  of  some  of  the  genera  of  the  analogous 
climates  of  the  opposite  hemisphere ;  but  very  few  of  the  species  are  iden- 
tical unless  they  be  such  as  are  equally  diflfused  over  other  countries,  €n 
which  inhabit  the  Andes,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  have  evidently  effected 
their  passage  southwards. 

Manner  in  which  plants  become  diffused. —  Winds. — Let  us  now  con- 
sider what  means  of  diffusion,  independently  of  the  agency  of  man,  are 
possessed  by  plants,  whereby,  in  the  course  of  ages,  they  may  be  enabled 
to  stray  from  one  of  the  botanical  provinces  above  mentioned  to  another, 
and  to  establish  new  colonies  at  a  great  distance  from  their  birth- 
j;lace. 

The  principal  of  the  inanimate  agents  provided  by  nature  for  scattering 
the  seeds  of  plants  over  the  globe,  are  the  movements  of  the  atmoepheie 
and  of  the  ocean,  and  the  constant  flow  of  water  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea.  To  begin  with  the  winds :  a  great  number  of  seeds  are  furnished 
with  downy  and  feathery  appendages,  enabling  them,  when  ripe,  to  float 
in  the  air,  and  to  be  wafted  easily  to  great  distances  by  the  most  gentle 
breeze.  Other  plants  are  fitted  for  dispersion  by  means  of  an  attached 
wing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fir  tree,  so  that  they  are  caught  up  by  the  wind 
as  tliey  fall  from  the  cone,  and  are  carried  to  a  distance.    Amongst  th« 
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oomparatively  small  number  of  plants  known  to  Linnseus,  no  less  than  1 38 
genera  are  enillmerated  as  having  winged  seeds. 

As  winds  often  prevail  for  days,  weeks,  or  even  months  together,  in  the 
same  direction,  these  means  of  transportation  may  sometimes  be  without 
Hijiits ;  and  even  the  heavier  grains  may  be  borne  through  considerable 
spaces,  in  a  very  short  time,  during  ordinary  tempests ;  for  strong.gal^, 
which  can  sweep  along  grains  of  sand,  often  move  at  the  rate  of  about 
forty  miles  an  hour,  and  if  the  storm  be  very  violent,  at  the  rate  of  fifty- 
six  miles.*  The  hurricanes  of  tropical  regions,  which  root  up  trees  and 
throw  down  buildings,  sweep  along  at  the  rate  of  ninety  miles  an  hour ; 
so  that,  for  however  short  a  time  they  prevail,  they  may  carry  even  the 
heavier  fruits  and  seeds  over  friths  and  seas  of  considerable  width,  and 
doubtless  are  oftx^n  the  means  of  introducing  into  islands  the  vegetation 
of  adjoining  continents.  Whirlwinds  are  also  instrumental  in  bearing 
along  heavy  vegetable  substances  lu  considerable  distances.  Slight  ones 
may  frequently  be  observed  in  our  fields,  in  summer  caiTying  up  haycocks 
into  the  air,  and  then  letting  fall  small  tufts  of  hay  far  and  wide  over 
the  country ;  but  they  are  sometimes  so  powerful  as  to  dry  up  lakes  and 
ponds,  and  to  break  off  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  carry  them  up  in  a 
whirling  column  of  air. 

Franklin  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  saw,  in  Maryland,  a 
whirlwind  which  began  by  taking  up  the  dust  which  lay  in  the  road,  in 
the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf  with  the  pointed  end  downwards,  and  soon  after 
grew  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  being  twenty  or  thirty  in  diame- 
ter. It  advanced  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  wind ;  and  although  the 
rotary  motion  of  the  column  was  surprisingly  rapid,  its  onward  progress 
was  suflSciently  slow  to  allow  a  man  to  keep  pace  with  it  on  foot  Frank- 
lin followed  it  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  his  son,  for  three  quarters 
of  a  mile,  and  saw  it  enter  a  wood,  where  it  twisted  and  turned  round 
laige  trees  with  surprising  force.  These  were  carried  up  in  a  spiral  line, 
and  were  seen  flying  in  the  air,  together  with  boughs  and  innumerable 
leaves,  which,  from  their  height,  appeared  reduced  to  the  apparent  size 
of  flies.  As  this  cause  operates  at  different  intervals  of  time  throughout 
a  great  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  it  may  be  the  means  of  bearing  not 
only  plants  but  insects,  land  testacea  and  their  eggs,  with  many  other  spe- 
cies of  animals,  to  points  which  they  could  never  otherwise  have  reached, 
and  from  which  they  may  then  begin  to  propagate  themselves  again  as 
from  a  new  centre. 

Distribution  of  cryptogamous  plants, — It  has  been  found  that  a  great 
numerical  proportion  of  the  exceptions  to  the  limitation  of  species  to 
certain  quarters  of  the  globe  occur  in  the  various  tribes  of  cryptogamic 
plants.  Linnaeus  observed  that,  as  the  germs  of  plants  of  this  class,  such 
as  mosses,  fungi,  and  lichens,  consist  of  an  impalpable  powder,  the  par- 
ticles of  which  are  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  there  is  no  difficulty 
to  account  for  their  being  dispersed  throughout  the  atmosphere,  and  car 
ried  to  every  point  of  the  globe,  where  there  is  a  station  fitted  for  them. 
*  Annnaire  dn  Bureau  d«B  Loogitadet^ 
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UdMB  in  partidilar  Moend  to  great  elevationBi  MmetniMB  gjKmmg  two 
thooNuid  feet  abofe  the  the  line  of  peipetnal  snow,  st  the'utiiMMtliirili 
of  vegetation,  and  whiore  the  mean  temperatore  ia  neady  at  the  fienian 
|Knnt  Hub  deyated  position  most  eontribnte  greatly  to  fcdiitata  Hi 
dispersion  of  those  buoyant  particles  of  which  their  fructification  eonsisftiL* 

Some  have  infisrred,  from  the  ^ringing  np  of  mnahiooms  wheusfsr 
particular  soils  and  decomposed  oiganio  matter  are  mixed  togsthet^thi* 
tliie  production  of  frmgi  is  acddental,  and  not  analogous  to  tbai  of  p«fat 
plants.  But  Fries,  w^ose  authority  on  these  questions  is  entitlealo  As 
highest  ie^>ect,has  diown  the  ihllaqr  of  this  aigunient  in  fim)r  of  As 
old  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation.  '^The'qKyrideaof  fimgi^s^palUi 
oatnralisti  '^are  so  infinite,  that  in  a  singte  individual  of  JhHmlmrm 
mammOf  I  have  counted  above  ten  millions,  and  so  subtile  as  to  be 
scarcely  viable^  often  kesemUing  thin  sm<^ ;  so  light  that  they  mqr  be 
raised  peifaaps  by  evaporation  into  the  atmosphere,  and  ^^ened  in  ao 
many  ways  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  by  insects^  wind,  slastkily,  ad- 
henon,  Ac.,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  place  firom  wfaidi  they  naj 
be  exduded.*^ 

The  dubHQKioss  called  L^copodimm  cemuum  affnds  a  striking  esHspls 
of  a  ciyptogamous  {Jant  univerndly  distributed  over  aU  equinoctial  oooh 
tries.  It  scarcely  ever  passes  beyond  the  northern  tnqpioi  exoept  in  one 
instance,  where  it  appears  aroundihe  hot^rings  in  the  Aacnei^ altlMm|^ 
it  is  neither  an  inhabitant  of  the  Canaries  nor  Madeira.  DonUkssils 
mieroscqpic  sportdes  are  everywhere  present,  r^y  to  geiminafte  on  any 
spot  where  they  can  enjoy  throughout  the  year  the  proper  quantity  of 
wannth,  moisture,  light,  and  other  conditions  essential  to  the  species. 

Almost  every  lichen  brought  home  from  the  southern  hemisphere  by 
the  antarctic  expedition  under  Sir  James  Boss,  amounting  to  no  less  than 
200  species,  \7as  ascertained  to  be  also  an  inhabitant  of  the  n<nlhem 
hemisphere,  and  almost  all  of  them  European. 

Agency  of  rivers  and  currents. — ^In  considering,  in  the  next  place^  the 
instrumentality  of  the  aqueous  agents  of  dispersion,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  cite  the  words  of  one  of  our  ablest  botanical  writers.    <*  The  moun- 
tain stream  or  torrent,"  observes  Keith,  "  washes  down  to  the  valley  the 
seeds  which  may  accidentally  fall  into  it,  or  which  it  may  happen  to 
sweep  from  its  banks  when  it  suddenly  overflows  them.    The  broad  and 
majestic  river,  winding  along  the  extensive  plain,  and  traversing  th^  oon- 
tinents  of  the  world,  conveys  to  the  distance  of  many  hundreds  of  nuks 
the  seeds  that  may  have  v^tated  at  its  source.    Thus  the  southern.^ 
shores  of  the  Baltic  are  visited  by  seedB  which  grew  in  the  interior  oF 
Germany,  and  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  by  seeds  that  have  htanm 
generated  in  the  interior  of  America.*^    Fruits,  moreover,  indigenous  to 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  such  as  that  of  the  Mimosa  scandem^  the 
oaahewnut  and  others,  have  been  known  to  be  drifted  across  the  Atlialk 

•  liniL,  Tour  in  Lapland,  yoL  iL  p.  282. 

I  Friei%  oited  bylindley,  Introd.  to  Nat  Sjtt  of  Botany. 

%  Etyitem  of  Phyaiologiieal  Botany,  vol  il  j.  40& 
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bj  the  Gulf  stream,  on  the  western  coasts  of  Europe,  in  such  a  state 
that  they  mi^t  have  vegetated  had  the  climate  and  soil  been  &vourable. 
Among  these  the  Guilandina  JBandue,  a  leguminous  plant,  is  particularly 
mentioned,  as  having  been  raised  from  a  seed  found  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland.*  ^ 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  states,  that  several  kinds  of  beans  cast  ashore  on  the 
Orkney  Isles,  and  Ireland,  but  none  of  which  appear  to  have  naturalized 
themselves,  are  derived  from  trees  which  grow  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
many  of  them  in  Jamaica.  He  conjectures  that  they  might  have  been 
eonveyed  by  rivers  into  the  sea,  and  then  by  the  Gulf  stream  to  greatur 
distances,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sea-weed  called  ZenUctUa  marina^ 
or  Saigasso,  which  grows  on  the  rocks  about  Jamaica,  is  known  to  be 
'^earned  by  the  winds  and  current  towards  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  thence 
into  the  North  American  ocean,  where  it  lies  very  thick  on  the  surface 
ofthesea."f 

The  absence  of  liquid  matter  in  the  composition  of  seeds  renders  them 
oomparatively  insensible  to  heat  and  cold,  so  that  they  may  be  carried 
without  detriment  through  climates  where  the  plants  themselves  would 
instantly  perish.  Such  is  their  power  of  resisting  the  effects  of  heat,  that 
Spallanzani  mentions  some  seeds  that  germinated  after  having  been  bcnl- 
ed  in  water.|  Sir  John  Herschel  informs  me  that  he  has  sown  at  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope  the  seeds  of  the  Acacia  lophanta  after  they  had 
remained  for  twelve  hours  in  water  of  140®  Fahrenheit,  and  they  germi- 
nated far  more  rapidly  than  unboiled  seeds.  He  also  states  that  an  emi- 
nent botanist.  Baron  Ludwig,  could  not  get  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  cedar 
to  grow  at  the  Cape  till  they  were  thoroughly  boiled. 

When  therefore,  a  strong  gale,  after  blowing  violently  off  the  land  for 
a  time,  dies  away,  and  the  seeds  alight  upon  the  suiface  of  the  waters,  or 
wherever  the  ocean,  by  eating  away  the  searclifis,  throws  down  into  its 
waves'  plants  which  would  never  otherwise  reach  the  shores,  the  tides  and 
corrents  become  active  instruments  in  assisting  the  dissemination  of 
almost  all  classes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  pandanus  and  many 
other  plants  have  been  distributed  in  this  way  over  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  I  have  before  called  attention  (p.  618.)  to  the  interesting  fact 
that  one-fifth  of  all  the  algse  found  in  the  antarctic  regions  in  1841-3,  by 
Dr.  J.  Hooker,  were  of  species  common  to  the  British  seas.  •  He  has 
suggested  that  cold  currents  which  prevail  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  equator, 
and  are  there  met  by  other  cold  water,  may  by  their  direct  infiuence,  as 
well  as  by  their  temperature,  facilitate  the  passage  of  antarctic  species  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  like  manner  the  migration  of  certain  marine  ani- 
mmls  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  hemisphere  may  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  same  cause. 

In  a  collection  of  six  hundred  plants  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
river  Zaire,  in  Africa,  Mr.  Brown  found  that  thirteen  species  were  also 

*  Brown,  Append,  to  Tuckey,  Na  r.  p.  481. 

♦  PhiL  Trans.  1696. 

\  System  of  Physiological  Botany,  vol  ii  pi  40S. 
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met  with  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Guiana  and  Brazil  He  remaifad 
that  most  of  these  plants  were  found  only  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  rifer 
Zaire,  and  were  chiefly  such  as  produced  seeds  capahle  of  retaining  {hskt 
vitality  a  long  time  in  the  currents  of  the  ocean.  Dr.  J.  Hooker  in^Hina 
me  that  after  an  examination  of  a  great  many  insular  floras,  he  has  foond 
that  no  one  of  the  large  natural  orders  is  so  rich  in  species  common  to 
other  countries,  as  the  Leguminosse.  The  seeds  in  this  order,  whidi  com- 
prises the  largest  proportion  of  widely  diffused  littoral  species,  are  bettv 
adapted  than  those  of  any  other  plants  for  wateivcarriage. 

The  migration  of  plants  aided  by  islands, — ^Islands,  moreover,  and 
even  the  smallest  rocks,  play  an  important  part  in  aiding  sudi  mign* 
tions ;  for  when  seeds  alight  upon  them  from  the  atmosphere,  or  aie 
thrown  up  by  the  surf^  they  often  vegetate,  and  supply  the  winds  and 
waves  with  a  repetition  of  new  and  uninjured  crops  of  fruit  and  seeds. 
These  may  afterwards  pursue  their  course  through  the  atmosphere,  or 
along  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in  the  same  direction.  The  number  of  plants 
found  at  any  given  time  on  an  islet  atfords  us  no  test  whatever  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  have  co-operated  towards  this  end,  since  a  variety 
of  species  may  first  thrive  there  and  then  perish,  and  be  followed  t^  other 
chance-comers  like  themselves.  If  neither  St  Helena  nor  Ascension  have 
promoted  the  botanical  intercourse  between  the  Old  and  New  Woilds, 
we  may  easily  account  for  the  fact  by  remembering  that  they  are  not 
only  extremely  minute  and  isolated  spots,  but  are  also  bounded  by  kffy 
and  precipitous  shores  without  beaches,  where  the  seeds  of  foreign  spedei 
could  readily  establish  themselves. 

Currents  and  winds  in  the  arctic' regions  drift  along  icebergs  covered 
with  an  alluvial  soil^  on  which  herbs  and  pine-saplings  are  seen  growing, 
which  may  often  continue  to  vegetate  on  some  distant  shore  where  the 
ice-island  is  stranded. 

Dispersion  of  marine  plants. — ^With  respect  to  marine  vegetation,  the 
seeds,  being  in  their  native  element,  may  remain  immersed  in  water  mth- 
out  injury  for  indefinite  periods,  so  that  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  ooocemng 
the  difiusion  of  species  wherever  uncongenial  climates,  contrary  cnrrente, 
and  other  causes  do  not  interfere.  All  are  fiuniliar  with  the  sight  of  the 
floating  sea-weed, 

"  Flung  from  the  rock  on  ocean's  foam  to  sail. 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath  prevail" 

Kemarkable  accumulations  of  that  species  of  sea-weed  generally  knoiwo 
as  gulf-weed,  or  sargasso,  occur  on  each  side  of  the  equator  in  the  Atlantifl^ 
Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans.  Columbus  and  other  navigators,  who  fint 
encountered  these  banks  of  algae  in  the  Northern  Atlantic,  compared  them 
to  vast  inundated  meadows,  and  state  that  they  retarded  the  progress  of 
their  vessels.  The  most  extensive  bank  is  a  Uttie  west  of  the  meridian 
of  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  between  latitudes  35®  and  86** :  violent 
north-winds  sometimes  prevml  in  this  space,  and  drive  the  sea-weed  to 
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kyw  latitudes,  as  far  as  the  24th  or  even  the  20th  degree.*  AloDg  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Gulf  stream  Dr.  Hooker  found  Ftictis  nodosum,  and 
F.  Hrmtus,  wliich  he  traced  all  the  way  from  lat  36°  N.  to  England. 

The  hollow  pod-like  receptacle  in  which  the  seeds  of  many  algae  are 
lo(^pedf  and  the  filaments  attached  to  the  seed-vessels  of  others,  seem 
intended  to  give  buoyancy ;  and  I  may  observe  that  these  hydrophytes 
are  in  general  proliferous,  so  that  the  smallest  fragment  of  a  branch  can 
be  developed  into  a  i>erfect  plant.  The  seeds,  moreover,  of  the  greater 
number  of  species  are  enveloped  with  a  mucous  matter  like  that  which 
sorroands  the  eggs  of  some  fish,  and  which  not  only  protects  them  from 
iBJury,  but  serves  to  attach  them  to  floating  bodies  or  to  rocks. 

Affency  of  animals  «n  the  distribution  of  plants. — ^But  we  have  as  yet 
considered  part  only  of  the  fertile  resources  of  nature  for  convejdng  seeds 
to  a  distance  from  their  place  of  growth.  The  various  tribes  of  animals 
are  busily  engaged  in  furthering  an  object  whence  they  derive  such  im- 
portant advantages.  Sometimes  an  express  provision  is  found  in  the 
structure  of  seeds  to  enable  them  to  adhere  firmly  by  prickles,  hooks,  and 
hairs,  to  the  coats  of  animals,  or  feathers  of  the  winged  tribe,  to  which 
they  remain  attached  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  and  are  borne  along  into 
every  region  whither  birds  or  quadrupeds  may  migrate.  Linnaeus  enu- 
merates fifty  genera  of  plants,  and  the  number  now  known  to  botanists  is 
much  greater,  which  are  armed  with  hooks,  by  which,  when  ripe,  they 
adhere  to  the  coats  of  animals.  Most  of  these  vegetables,  he  remarks, 
require  a  soil  enriched  with  dung.  Few  have  failed  to  mark  the  locks  of 
wool  hanging  on  the  thorn-bushes,  wherever  the  sheep  pass,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  wolf  or  lion  never  give  chase  to  herbivorous  animals  without 
bdng  unconsciously  subservient  to  this  part  of  the  v^table  economy. 

A  deer  has  strayed  from  the  herd  when  browsing  on  some  rich  pasture, 
when  ho  is  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  his  foe.  He  instantly 
takes  to  flight,  dashing  through  many  a  thicket,  and  swimming  across 
many  a  river  and  lake.  The  seeds  of  the  herbs  and  shrubs  which  have 
adhered  to  his  smoking  flanks  are  washed  off  again  by  the  waters.  The 
thorny  spray  is  torn  o%  and  fixes  itself  in  its  hairy  coat,  until  brushed  ofl* 
again  in  other  thickets  and  copses.  Even  on  the  spot  where  the  victim 
is  devoured  many  of  the  seeds  which  he  had  swallowed  inmiediately 
before  the  chase  may  be  left  on  the  ground  uninjured,  and  rieady  to  spring 
up  in  a  new  soil. 

The  passage,  indeed,  of  undigested  seeds  through  the  stomachs  of  ani- 
mals is  one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  the  dissemination  of  plants,  and 
is  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  most  likely  to  be  overlooked.  Few  are 
ignorant  that  a  portion  of  the  oats  eaten  by  a  horse  preserve  their  ger- 
minating faculty  in  the  dung.  The  fact  of  their  being  still  nutritious  is 
not  lost  on  the  sagacious  rook.^  To  many,  says  Linnaeus,  it  seems  extra- 
ordinary, and  something  of  a  prodigy,  that  when  a  field  is  well  tilled  and 
sown  with  the  best  wheat,  it  frequently  produces  darnel  or  the  wild  oat, 

*  Oreville,  Introduction  ':o  Algn  Britannicey  p.  \%, 
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especially  if  it  be  manured  with  new  dung ;  they  do  not  consider  that 
the  fertility  of  the  smaller  seeds  is  not  destroyed  in  the  stomachs  d 
animals.* 

Agency  of  birds. — Some  birds  of  the  order  Passeres  devour  the  seeds 
of  plants  in  great  quantities,  which  they  eject  again  in  very  distant  places 
without  destroying  its  faculty  of  vegetation :  thus  a  flight  of  latin  will  M 
the  cleanest  field  with  a  great  quantity  of  vaiious  kinds  of  plants^  as  the 
melilot  trefoil  {Medicago  lupulina),  and  others  whose  seeds  are  so  hesYj 
that  the  wind  is  not  able  to  scatter  them  to  any  distanccf  In  like  muh 
ner,  the  blackbird  and  misselthrush,  when  they  devour  berries  in  too  great 
quantities,  are  known  to  consign  them  to  the  earth  undigested  in  their 
'excrement.  J 

Pulpy  fruits  serve  quadrupeds  and  birds  as  food,  while  their  seeds^  often 
hard  and  indigestible,  pass  uninjured  through  the  intestines,  and  are  de- 
posited far  from  their  original  place  of  growth  in  a  condition  pecxJiariy 
fit  for  vegetation.§  So  well  are  the  fEurmers,  in  some  parts  of  England, 
aware  of  this  fact,  that  when  they  desire  to  raise  a  quickset  hedge  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  they  feed  turkeys  with  the  haws  of  the  common 
white-thorn  (Cratcegus  Oxyacaniha)^  and  then'  sow  the  stones  which  are 
ejected  in  their  excrement,  whereby  they  gain  an  entire  year  in  the  growth 
of  the  plantl  Birds,  when  they  pluck  cherries,  sloes,  and  haws,  fly  away 
with  them  to  some  convenient  place ;  and  when  tl^ey  have  devoiued  the 
fruit,  drop  the  stone  into  the  ground.  Captain  Cook,  in  his  acoount  of 
the  volcanic  island  of  Tanna,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  which  he  visited 
in  his  second  voyage,  makes  the  following  interesting  observation : — ^"Mr. 
Forster,  in  his  botanical  excursion  this  day,  shot  a  pigeon,  in  the  craw  of 
which  was  a  wild  nutmeg.''^  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  perceive,  that  birdi 
in  their  migrations  to  great  distances,  and  even  across  seas,  may  transpcnt 
seeds  to  new  isles  and  continents. 

The  sudden  deaths  to  which  great  numbers  of  fnigivorous  birds  are 
annually  exposed  must  not  be  omitted  as  auxiliary  to  the  transportatkm  of 
seeds  to  new  habitations.  When  the  sea  retires  from  the  sh<»e,  and 
leaves  fruits  and  seeds  on  the  beach,  or  in  the  mud  of  estuaries,  it  mighty 
by  the  returning  tide,  wash  them  away  again,  or  destroy  them  by  kmg 
immersion ;  but  when  they  are  gathered  by  land  birds  which  frequent  the 
sea  side,  or  by  waders  and  water-fowl,  they  are  often  borne  inland ;  and 
if  the  bird  to  whose  crop  they  have  been  consigned  is  killed,  they  may  be 
left  to  grow  up  far  from  the  sea.  Let  such  an  accident  happen  but  onoe 
in  a  century,  or  a  thousand  years,  it  will  be  sufiScient  to  spread  many  of 
the  plants  from  one  continent  to  another ;  for  in  estimating  the  actiritf 
of  these  causes,  we  must  not  consider  whether  they  act  slowly  in  rdatioa 

**  LiDDffias,  Amoen.  Acad.,  voL  ii.  p.  409. 

IAmoen.  Acad.,  voL  it.    Essay  75.  §8.       » 
Ibid.,  vol.  vi.  §  22. 
Smith's  Introd.  to  Phys.  and  S^st  Botany,  p.  804. 1807. 
This  information  was  communicated  to  me  by  Professor  Henalow,  of  Out 
bridge. 
^  Book  ill  ch.  iv. 
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to  the  period  of  our  obeervation,  but  in  reference  to  the  duration  of  species 
in  general 

Let  us  trace  the  operation  of  this  cause  in  connection  with  others.  A 
tempestuous  wind  bears  the  seeds  of  a  plant  many  miles  through  the  air, 
and  then  delivers  them  to  the  ocean ;  the  oceanic  current  drifts  them  to 
a  distant  continent ;  by  the  fall  of  the  tide  they  become  the  food  of  nume- 
rous birds,  and  one  of  these  is  seized  by  a  hawk  or  eagle,  which,  soaring 
aeiosa  hill  and  dale  to  a  place  of  retreat,  leaves,  after  devouring  its  prey, 
the  unpalatable  seeds  to  spring  up  and  flourish  in  a  new  soil. 

The  machinery  before  adverted  to,  is  so  capable  of  disseminating  seeds 
Cfvor  almost  unbounded  spaces,  that  were  we  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  economy  of  nature,  we  might  probably  explain  all  the  instances* 
which  occur  of  the  aberration  of  plants  to  great  distances  from  their  native 
countries.  The  real  difficulty  which  must  present  itself  to  every  one  who 
contemplates  the  present  geographical  distribution  of  species,  is  the  small 
number  of  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  the  non-intermixture  of  different  groups 
of  plants.  Why  have  they  not,  supposing  them  to  have  been  ever  so  dis- 
tinct originally,  become  more  blended  and  confounded  together  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  ? 

Agency  of  man  in  the  dispersion  of  plants, — But  in  addition  to  all  the 
agents  already  enumerated  as  instrumental  in  diffusing  plants  over  the 
globe,  we  have  still  to  consider  man — one  of  the  most  important  of  all. 
He  transports  with  him,  into  every  region,  the  vegetables  which  he  culti- 
vates for  his  wants,  and  is  the  involuntary  means  of  spreading  a  still 
greater  number  which  are  useless  to  him,  or  even  noxious.  "  When  the 
introduction  of  cultivated  plants,"  says  De  CandoUe,  "  is  of  recent  date, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  their  origin ;  but  when  it  is  of  high  anti- 
quity, we  are  often  ignorant  of  the  true  country  of  the  plants  on  which 
we  feed.  No  one  contests  the  American  origin  of  the  maize  or  the  pota- 
toe ;  nor  the  origin,  in  the  Old  World,  of  the  coffee-tree,  and  of  wheat. 
But  there  are  certain  objects  of  culture,  of  very  ancient  date,  between  the 
tropics,  such  for  example  as  the  banana,  of  which  the  origin  cannot  be 
verified.  Armies,  in  modem  times,  have  been  known  to  carry,  in  all  di- 
rections, grain  and  cultivated  vegetables  from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to 
the  other ;  and  thus  have  shown  us  how,  in  more  ancient  times,  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  the  distant  expeditions  of  the  Romans,  and  afterwards 
the  crusades,  may  have  transported  many  plants  from  one  part  of  the 
world  to  the  other."* 

But,  besides  the  plants  used  in  agriculture,  the  numbers  which  have 
been  naturalized  by  accident,  or  which  man  has  spread  unintentionally, 
is  considerable.  One  of  our  old  authors,  Josseljn,  gives  a  catalogue  of 
such  plants  as  had,  in  his  time,  sprung  up  in  the  colony  since  the  English 
planted  and  kept  cattle  in  New  England.  They  were  two-and-twenty  in 
number.  The  common  nettle  was  the  first  which  the  settlers  noticed ; 
and  the  plantain  was  called  by  the  Indians  "  Englishman's  foot,",  as  if  it 
sprung  from  their  footsteps.f 

*  De  CandoUe,  Essai  El^men.  <&c,  p.  60.  f  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xzXi  pi  8 
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"  We  have  introduced  every  where,"  observes  De  CandoUe,  "aomc 
weeds  which  grow  among  our  various  kinds  of  wheat,  and  which  have 
been  received,  perhaps,  originally  from  Asia  along  with  them.  Thus, 
together  with  the  Barbary  wheat,  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Europe 
have  sown,  for  many  ages,  the  plants  of  Algiers  and  Tunis.  With  the 
wools  and  cottons  of  the  East,  or  of  Barbary,  there  are  often  brought  into 
France  the  grains  of  exotic  plants,  some  of  which  naturalize  themselves. 
Of  this  I  will  cite  a  striking  example.  There  is,  at  the  gate  of  MontpeUier, 
a  meadow  set  apart  for  drying  foreign  wool,  afUr  it  has  been  vxuhed. 
There  hardly  passes  a  year  without  foreign  plants  being  found  naturalized 
in'  this  dr}ing-ground.  I  have  gathered  there  Centaurea  parvijhra, 
'Psoralea  palcestina^  and  Hypericum  cnspum,^  This  feet  is  not  ody 
illustrative  of  the  aid  which  man  lends  inadvertently  to  the  propagati^ 
of  plants,  but  it  also  demonstrates  the  multiplicity  of  seeds  which  aro 
borne  about  in  the  woolly  and  hairy  coats  of  wild  animals. 

The  same  botanist  mentions  instances  of  plants  naturalized  in  seaports 
by  the  ballast  of  ships ;  and  several  examples  of  others  which  have  spread 
through  Europe  from  botanical  gardens,  so  as  to  have  become  more  com- 
mon than  many  indigenous  species. 

It  is  scarcely  a  century,  says  Linnajus,  since  the  Canadian  erigeron,  or 
flea-banc,  was  brought  from  America  to  the  botanical  garden  at  Paris ; 
and  already  the  seeds  have  been  carried  by  the  winds  so  that  it  is  diflFiised 
over  France,  the  British  islands,  Italy,  Sicily,  Holland,  and  Germany.* 
Several  others  are  mentioned  by  the  Swedish  naturalist,  as  having  been 
dispersed  by  similar  means.  The  common  thorn-apple  {Datura  Stra- 
nwnium),  observes  Willdenow,  now  grows  as  a  noxious  weed  throughout 
all  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Sweden,  Lapland  and  Russia.  It  came 
from  the  East  Indies  and  Abyssinia  to  us,  and  was  thus  universally  spread 
by  certain  quacks,  who  used  its  seeds  as  an  emeticf  The  same  plant  is 
now  abundant  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  along 
road-sides  and  about  farm-yards.  The  yellow  monkey-flower,  Afmulus 
luteus,  a  plant  from  the  north-west  region  of  America,  has  now  established 
itself  in  various  parts  of  England,  and  is  spreading  rapidly. 

In  hot  and  ill-cultivated  countries,  such  naturalization  takes  place  more 
easily.  Thus  the  Chenopodium  amhrosioides,  sown  by  Mr.  Burchell  on  a 
point  of  St.  Helena,  multiplied  so  fast  in  four  years  as  to  become  one  of 
the  commonest  weeds  in  the  island,  and  it  has  maintained  its  ground  ever 
since  1845.J 

The  most  remarkable  prooi^  says  De  Candolle,  of  the  extent  to  which 
man  is  unconsciously  the  instrument  of  dispersing  and  naturalizing  spe- 
cies, is  found  in  the  fact^  that  in  New  Holland,  America,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  aboriginal  European  species  exceed  in  number  all  the 
others  which  have  come  from  any  distant  regions;  so  that^  in  this  instance, 
the  influence  of  man  has  surpassed  that  of  all  the  other  causes  which  tend 

*  Essay  on  the  Habitable  Earth,  AmoQn.  Acad,  voL  iL  pi,  409. 

{Principles  of  Botany,  p.  889. 
Ibid. 
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to  disseminate  plants  to  remote  districts.  Of  nearly  1600  British  flower- 
ing plants,  it  is  supposed  that  about  300  species  are  naturalized ;  but  a 
large  proportion  of  these  would  perish  with  the  discontinuance  of  agri- 
culture. 

Although  we  are  but  slightly  acquainted,  as  yet,  with  the  extent  of  our 
instrumentality  in  naturalizing  species,  yet  the  facts  ascertained  afibrd  no 
small  reason  to  suspect  that  the  number  which  we  introduce  unintention- 
ally exceeds  all  those  transported  by  design.  Nor  is  it  unnatural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  functions,  which  the  inferior  beings,  extirpated  by  man,  once 
discharged  in  the  economy  of  nature,  should  devolve  upon  the  human 
race.  If  we  drive  many  birds  of  passage  from  different  countries,  we  are 
probably  required  to  fulfil  their  office  of  carrying  seeds,  eggs  offish,  insects, 
mollusks,  and  other  creatures,  to  distant  regions:  if  we  extirpate  quadru- 
peds, we  must  replace  them  not  merely  as  consumers  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  which  they  devour,  but  as  disseminators  of  plants, 
and  of  the  inferior  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  I  do  not  mean  to 
insinuate  that  the  very  same  changes  which  man  brings  about,  would  have 
taken  place  by  means  of  the  agency  of  other  species,  but  merely  that  he 
supersedes  a  certain  number  of  agents ;  and  so  far  as  he  disperses  plants 
unintentionally,  or  against  his  will,  his  intervention  is  strictly  analogous 
to  that  of  the  species  so  extirpated. 

I  may  observe,  moreover,  that  if,  at  former  periods,  the  animals  inha- 
biting any  given  district  have  been  partially  altered  by  the  extinction  of 
some  species,  and  the  introduction  of  others,  whether  by  new  creations  or 
by  immigration,  a  change  must  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  parti- 
cular plants  conveyed  about  with  them  to  foreign  countries.  As,  for 
example,  when  one  set  of  migratory  birds  is  substituted  for  another,  the 
countries  from  and  to  which  seeds  are  transported  are  immediately  chang- 
ed. Vicissitudes,  therefore,  analogous  to  those  which  man  has  occasioned, 
may  have  previously  attended  the  springing  up  of  new  relations  between 
species  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  if  man  is  the  most  active  agent  in  en- 
larging, so  also  is  he  in  circumscribing  the  geographical  boundaries  of 
particular  plants.  He  promotes  the  migration  of  some,  he  retards  that 
of  other  species ;  so  that,  while  in  many  respects  he  appears  to  be  exerting 
his  power  to  blend  and  confound  the  various  provinces  of  indigenous 
species,  he  is,  in  other  ways,  instrumental  in  obstructing  the  fusion  into 
one  group  of  the  inhabitants  of  contiguous  provinces. 

Thus,  for  example,  when  two  botanical  regions  exist  in  the  same  great 
continent,  such  as  the  European  region,  comprehending  the  central  parts 
of  Europe,  and  those  surrounding  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Oriental 
regicn,  as  it  has  been  termed,  embracing  the  countries  adjoining  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian,  the  interposition  between  these  of  thousands  of 
spuare  miles  of  cultivated  lands,  opposes  a  new  and  powerful  barrier  against 
the  mutual  interchange  of  indigenous  plants.  Botanists  are  well  aware 
that  garden  plants  naturalize  and  diffuse  themselves  with  great  facility  in 
comparatively  unreclaimed  countries,  but  spread  themselves  slowly  and 
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with  difficulty  in  diiitricU  highly  fiultiTated,  Tliere  are  many  obviou? 
flauses  for  thia  difference ;  hy  drainage  and  cultnj^  the  natural  variety  of 
stations  is  diminished,  and  thoaii  stray  iniiivi  duals  by  which  the  passage 
of  a  fipeeies  (torn  one  fit  etation  to  anotlier  is  effected,  are  no  sooner  de- 
tected by  tlio  flffriculturi^t,,  than  they  are  uprooted  as  weeds*  Tke  larger 
rhrubs  and  trees,  in  particular,  can  scarcely  ever  escape  obserration,  when 
thoy  have  attained  a  cerinin  size,  and  will  rarely  fail  to  be  cut  down  if 
unprofitable. 

Thcf  &ame  observations  arc  applicable  to  the  interchangie  of  the  insecis, 
birds,  and  quadrupeds  cfl  two  rcgtona  situated  hke  those  above  alluded  ta 
If  o  bea^^ts  of  prey  are  permitted  to  make  their  way  across  the  inten^eniDg 
arable  tracts.  Many  birds,  and  hundreds  of  insects,  which  would  have 
found  some  palatable  food  amongst  the  various  herbs  and  trees  of  the 
primeval  ■nildemcss,  are  unable  to  sulisist  on  the  olive,  the  vine,  the  wheait, 
and  a  few  trees  and  gra'^scs  tavorod  by  lEian,  Li  addition,  therefore^  to 
his  direct  intervention,  man,  in  thLs  cas<?,  operates  indirectly  to  impede 
tha  diBflemination  of  plants,  by  intercepting  the  migration  of  animals, 
many  of  which  would  otherwise  have  been  aetive  in  transporttag  weds 
from  one  province  to  another. 

Whether,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  influence  of  man  will  tend, 
after  a  considerable  lapse  of  ages,  to  render  the  geographical  nnge  of 
ipmies  in  general  more  extended,  as  De  CandoUe  seems  to  anticipate,  oi 
whether  the  compensating  agency  altove  alluded  to  will  not  counterba 
lance  the  exceptions  caused  hy  our  naturalizations,  admits  at  leaat  of  some 
doubt,  In  the  attempt  to  form  an  estimate  en  this  subject,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  underrate,  (k  almost  overlook,  as  some  appear  to  have  done, 
the  influence  of  man  m  checking  the  difliision  of  plants,  and  restriotiog 
dlfiar  distribution  to  narrower  limits. 
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LAWS   WHICH   REQULATB   THE    GEOORAPHIOAL  DlSTUIBUKIOir   OF 

SPECIES — continued. 

Geograpliical  dUtribntion  of  animals-— Boffon  on  specific  dlBtinctness  of  qua* 
drupedfl  of  Old  and  New  World — ^Doctrine  of  "natural  barriers" — ^Different 
regions  of  indigenous  mammalia — ^Europe — Africa — ^India,  and  Indian  Archi- 
pelago—Australia— North  and  South  Amexica — Quadrupeds  in  islands — 
Range  of  the  Cetacea — ^Dispersion  of  quadrupeds — ^Their  powers  of  swim 
ming — ^Migratory  instincts — ^Drifting  of  animals  on  ice-floes — On  floating 
islands  of  drift-timber— Migrations  of  Cetacea — ^Habitations  of  birds — ^Their 
migrations  and  facilities  of  diffusion — ^Distribution  of  reptiles,  and  their 
power  of  dissemination. 

Geographical  distribution  of  animals. — Although  in  speculatiDg 
on  "  philosophical  possibilities,"  said  Buffon,  "  the  same  temperatnre 
might  have  been  expected,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal,  to 
produce  the  same  beings  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  both  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  yet  it  is  an  undoubted  fiact,  that  when 
America  was  discovered,  its  indigenous  quadrupeds  were  all  dissimilar 
to  those  previously  known  in  the  Old  World.  The  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  camelopard,  the  camel,  the  drome- 
dary, the  buffalo,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  apes,  the 
baboons,  and  a  number  of  other  mammalia,  were  nowhere  to  be  met 
with  on  the  new  continent ;  while  in  the  old,  the  American  species, 
of  the  same  great  class,  were  nowhere  to  be  seen — the  tapir,  the  lama, 
the  pecari,  the  jaguar,  the  couguar,  the  agouti,  the  paca,  the  coati,  and 
the  sloth." 

These  phenomena,  although  few  in  number  relatively  to  the  whole 
animate  creation,  were  so  striking  and  so  positive  in  their  nature,  that 
the  great  French  naturalist  caught  sight  at  once  of  a  general  law  in 
the  geographical  distribution  of  organic  beings,  namely,  the  limitation 
of  groups  of  distinct  species  to  regions  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
globe  by  certain  natural  barriers.  It  was,  therefore,  in  a  truly  philo- 
sophical spirit  that,  relymg  on  the  clearness  of  the  evidence  obtained 
respecting  the  larger  quadrupeds,  he  ventured  to  call  in  question  the 
identifications  announced  by  some  contemporary  naturalists  of  species 
of  animals  said  to  be  common  to  the  southern  extremities  of  America 
and  Africa.* 

The  migration  of  quadrupeds  from  one  part  of  ihe  globe  to  another, 
observes  Dr.  Prichard,  is  prevented  by  uncongenial  climates  and  the 
branches  of  the  ocean  which  intersect  continents.     "Hence,  by  a 

*  Buffon,  YoL  Y. — On  the  Virginian  Opossum. 
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reference  to  the  geographical  site  of  countries,  we  may  divide  th« 
earth  into  a  certain  number  of  regions  fitted  to  become  the  abodes  of 
particular  groups  of  animals,  and  we  shall  find,  on  inquiry,  that  each 
of  th&e  provinces,  thus  conjecturally  marked  out,  is  actually  inhaWted 
by  a  distinct  nation  of  quadrupeds."  *  It  will  bo  observed  that  the 
language  of  Buffon  respecting  "natural  barriers,"  which  has  since 
been  so  popular,  would  be  wholly  without  meaning  if  the  geographical 
distribution  of  organic  beings  had  not  led  naturalists  to  adopt  very 
generally  ike  doctrine  of  specific  centres,  or,  in  other  words,  to  believe 
that  each  species,  whether  of  plant  or  animal,  originated  in  a  single 
birth-place.  Reject  this  view,  and  the  fact  that  not  a  single  native 
quadruped  is  common  to  Australia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
South  America,  can  in  no  ways  be  explained  by  adverting  to  the 
wide  extent  of  intervening  ocean,  or  to  the  sterile  deserts,  or  the  great 
heat  or  cold  of  the  climates,  through  which  each  species  must  have 
passed,  before  it  could  migrate  from  one  of  those  distant  regions  to 
another.  It  might  fairly  be  asked  of  one  who  talked  of  impassable 
barriers,  %hy  the  same  kangaroos,  rhinoceroses,  or  lamas,  should  not 
have  been  created  simultaneously  in  Australia^  Africa,  and  South 
America  I  The  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  dog,  although  foreign  to  these 
countries  until  introduced  by  man,  are  now  able  to  support  them- 
selves there  in  a  wild  state,  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  many  of 
the  quadrupeds  at  present  peculiar  to  Australia,  Africa,  and  South 
America,  might  have  continued  in  like  manner  to  inhabit  each  of  the 
three  continents  had  they  been  indigenous  or  could  they  once  have  got 
a  footing  there  as  new  colonists. 

At  the  same  time  every  zoologist  will  be  willing  to  concede,  that 
even  if  the  departure  of  each  species  from  a  single  centre  had  not 
appeared  to  be  part  of  the  plan  of  Nature,  the  range  of  species  in 
general  must  have  become  limited,  under  the  influence  of  a  variety  of 
causes,  especially  in  the  class  of  terrestrial  mammalia.  Scarcely  any 
one  of  these  could  be  expected  to  retain  as  fair  a  claim  to  the  title  of 
cosmopolite  as  man,  although  even  the  human  race,  fitted  as  it  is  by 
its  bodily  constitution  and  intellectual  resources  to  spread  very  widely 
over  the  earth,  is  far  from  being  strictly  cosmopolite.  It  is  exclud^ 
both  from  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles,  from  many  a  wide  desert 
and  the  summits  of  many  mountain-chains ;  and  lastly,  from  three- 
fourths  of  the  globe  covered  by  water,  where  there  are  large  areas 
very  prolific  in  animal  life,  even  in  the  highest  order  of  the  vertebrate 
class.  But  the  habitations  of  species  are,  as  before  stated,  in  ^efe^ 
ence  to  plants  (see  above,  p.  614),  circumscribed  by  causes  dififerent 
from  those  which  determine  their  stations,  and  these  causes  are  clearly 
connected  with  the  time  and  place  of  the  original  creation  of  each 
species. 

As  the  names  and  cmiracters  of  land  quadrupeds  are  much  better 

•Prichard's  PhjB.  Iliat,  of  Mankind,  vol  L  p.  64. 
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knowD  to  the  general  reader  than  those  of  other  great  families  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  I  shall  select  this  class  to  exemplify  the  zoological 
proyinces  into  which  species  are  divisible,  confining  myself,  however, 
to  those  facts  which  may  help  to  elucidate  some  principle,  or  rule 
apparently  followed  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  in  regard  to  that 
"mystery  of  mysteries,"  the  first  peopling  of  the  earth  with  living 
beings.*  First,  then,  the  European  region  comprehends,  besides  Europe, 
the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  the  north  of  Africa,  and 
extends  into  Asia,  beyond  the  Oural  mountains  and  the  Caspian.  Al- 
though the  species  are  almost  all  peculiar,  the  number  of  characteristic  ' 
genera  is  remarkably  small.  The  bear,  the  fox,  the  Lare,  the  rabbit, 
the  deer,  and  almost  every  European  form  is  found  equally  in  several 
of  the  other  large  provinces  of  mammalia,  where  the  species  are 
distinct.  Even  the  mole  {Talpa),  although  confined  to  the  northern 
parts  of  the  old  world,  ranges  eastwards,  as  far  as  the  Himalaya 
mountains. 

2dly.  The  African  Fauna,  on  the  other  hand,  is  singularly  rich  in 
generic  forms,  not  met  with  in  a  living  state  in  any  other  region.  The 
hippopotamus,  for  example,  of  which  two  very  distinct  species  are  known, 
the  giraffe,  the  Chimpanzee,  the  blue-faced  baboon,  the  four-fingered 
monkeys  (Colubus),  many  ciirnivora,  such  as  Proteles^  allied  to  the 
hyaena,  and  a  multitude  of  other  forms,  are  exclusively  African.  A  few 
of  the  species  inhabiting  the  northern  confines  of  this  continent,  such  as 
the  dromedary,  lion,  and  jackal),  are  also  common  to  Asia ;  and  a  much 
larger  number  of  forms  belong  equally  to  the  great  Asiatic  province, 
the  species  being  distinct.  The  elephant,  for  example,  of  Africa  i& 
smaller,  has  a  rounder  head,  and  larger  ears  than  the  Indian  one,  and 
has  only  three  instead  of  four  nails  on  each  hind  foot.  In  like  manner, 
not  one  of  three  African  species  of  Rhinoceros  agrees  with  one  of  the 
three  Indian  kinds. 

3dly.  The  Southern  region  of  Africa,  where  that  continent  extends 
into  the  temperate  zone,  constitutes  another  separate  zoological  province, 
surrounded  as  it  is  on  three  sides  by  the  ocean,  and  cut  off  from  the 
countries  of  milder  climate  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  by  the  interven- 
ing torrid  zone.  In  many  instances,  this  region  contains  the  same 
genera  which  are  found  in  temperate  climates  to  the  northward  of  the 
line:  but  then  the  southern  are  different  from  the  northern  species. 
Thus,  in  the  south  we  find  the  quagga  ana  the  zebra ;  in  the  north,  the 
horse,  the  ass,  and  the  jiggetai  of  Asia. 

The  south  of  Africa  is  spread  out  into  fine  level  plains  from  the  tropic 
to  the  Cape.  In  this  region,  says  Pennant,  besides  the  horse  genus,  of 
which  five  species  have  been  found,  there  are  also  peculiar  species  of 

*  In  the  above  enumeration  of  the  leading  zoological  provinces  of  land  qua* 
dmpeds  I  have  been  most  kindly  assisted  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  of  tlie  British 
Museum,  author  of  a  most  able  and  comprehensive  work  on  the  "Natural 
History  of  the  Mammalia,"  now  in  the  course  of  publication.  London,  Bail 
11^^  1846. 
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rlunooeroa,  the  hogy  and  the  hyrax,  amoDg  paohyctennatoo*  noes ;  and 
amongst  the  rumiuatiDg,  the  Cape  bufialo,  and  a  variety  of  ramukaUa 
antelopes,  aa  the  springbok,  the  oryx,  the  gnoo,  the  leiio(^)liae^  the 
pygarga,  and  several  others.* 

4thly.  The  assemblage  of  quadrupeds  in  MadaffOMoar  affords  a  sink- 
ing illustration  of  the  laws  before  alluded  to,  as  governing  the  diatribn- 
tion  of  species  in  islands.  Separated  from  Africa  by  the  Moiambiqne 
channel,  which  is  300  miles  wide,  Madagascar  forms,  with  two  or  thiea 
small  islands  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  a  soological  province  bj  itHl( 
-  tdl  the  species  except  one,  and  nearly  all  the  genera,  being  peooliar. 
The  only  exception  consists  of  a  small  insectivorous  quadruped  (Omltlff), 
found  also  in  the  Mauritius,  to  which  place  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  in  ships.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  this  remaikaUa  fiuma 
consists  in  the  number  of  quadrumana  of  the  Lemur  fomily,  no  less  than 
six  genera  of  these  monkeys  being  exclusively  met  with  in  thia  island^ 
and  a  seventh  genus  of  the  same,  called  Oolaffo^  which  alone  has  any 
foreign  representative,  being  found,  as  we  might  fr<»n  analogy  have 
anticipated,  in  the  nearest  main  land.  Had  the  species  <^  quadrapeda 
in  Madagascar  agreed  with  those  of  the  contiguous  parta  of  Africa,  as 
do  those  of  England  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  naturalist  woold  have 
inferred  that  there,  had  been  a  land  communication  since  the  period  of 
the  coming  in  of  the  existing  quadrupeds,  whereas  we  may  now  oondode 
that  the  Mozambique,  channel  has  constituted  an  insuperaUe  hairier  to 
the  fusion  of  the  continental  fauna  with  that  of  the  great  island  during 
the  whole  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  living  species  were  created. 

5thly.  Another  of  the  great  nations  of  terrestrial  mammalia  is  that 
of  India^  containing  a  great  variety  of  peculiar  forms,  such  as  the  sloth- 
bear  (Prochilus),  the  musk-deer  (Moscus),  the  nylghau,  the  gibbon  or 
long-armed  ape,  and  many  others.  6thly.  A  portion  of  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  archipelago  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  by  some  geologists 
as  an  appendage  of  the  same  province.  In  fact,  we  find  in  the  large 
islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  the  same  genera,  for  the  most 
part,  as  on  the  continent  of  India,  and  some  of  the  same  species,  e.  g, 
the  tapir  {Tajnrus  Malayanus\  the  rhinoceros  of  Sumatra,  and  some 
others.  Most  of  the  species,  however,  are  distinct,  and  each  island  has 
many,  and  even  a  few  genera,  peculiar  to  itself.  Between  eighty  and 
ninety  species  are  known  to  inhabit  Java,  and  nearly  the  same  number 
occur  in  Sumatra.  Of  these,  more  than  half  are  common  to  the  two 
islands.  Borneo,  which  is  much  less  explored,  has  yielded  already 
upwards  of  sixty  species,  more  than  half  of  which  are  met  with  either 
in  Java  or  Sumatra.  Of  the  species  inhabiting  Sumatra  and  not  found 
in  Java,  Borneo  contains  the  greater  portion.  Upon  the  whole,  if  these 
three  large  islands  were  united,  and  a  fusion  of  their  respective  indige- 
nous mammalia  should  take  place,  they  would  present  a  fauna  reliUed 
\^  that  of  continental  India,  and  comprising  about  as  many  species  m 

*  Pennant's  Hist  of  Quadrupeds^  cited  by  Frichard,  Phys.  Hist  of  Mankind 
vd.  i  p.  66. 
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we  might  expect  from  analogy  to  discover  in  an  area  of  equal  extent. 
The  Philippine  Islands  are  peopled  with  another  assemblage  of  species 
generically  related  to  the  great  Indian  type. 

Vthly.  But  the  islands  of  Celebes,  Amboina,  Timor,  and  New  Guinea^ 
constitute  a  different  region  of  mammalia  more  allied  to  the  Australian 
type,  as  having  an  intermixture  of  marsupial  quadrupeds,  yet  showing 
an  affinity  also  to  the  Indian  in  such  forms  as  the  deer  ( Cervus),  the 
weasel  {Viverra),  the  pig  {Sus),  the  Macaque  monkey  [Cercopithecus), 
and  others.  As  we  proceed  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  from  Celebes 
to  Amboina  and  thence  to  New  Guinea,  we  find  the  Indian  types 
diminishing  in  number,  and  the  Australian  (?.  e.  marsupial  forms) 
increasing.  Thus  in  New  Guinea  seven  species  of  pouched  quadrupeds 
have  been  detected,  and  among  them  two  singular  tree-kangaroos ;  yet 
only  one  species  of  the  whole  seven,  viz.  the  flying  opossum  [Petauris 
ariet)j  is  common  to  the  Indian  archipelago  and  the  main  land  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  greater  the  zoological  affinity,  therefore,  between  the  latter 
and  the  New  Guinea  fauna,  although  it  seems  in  some  way  connected 
witl>  geographical  proximity,  is  not  to  be  explained  simply  by  the 
mutual  migration  of  species  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

8thly.  When  Australia  was  discovered,  its  land  quadrupeds,  belong- 
ing almost  exclusively  to  the  marsupial  or  pouched  tribe,  such  as  the 
kangaroos,  wombats,  flying  opossums,  kangaroo-rats,  and  others,  some 
feeding  on  herbs  and  fruits,  others  carnivorous,  were  so  novel  in  their 
structure  and  aspect,  that  they  appeared  to  the  naturalist  almost  as 
strange  as  if  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  some  other  planet.  We  learn 
fh>m  the  recent  investigations  of  Mr.  Waterhouse,*  that  no  less  than 
1?0  species  of  marsupial  quadrupeds  have  now  been  determined,  and  of 
the  whole  number  all  but  thirty-two  are  exclusively  restricted  to  Aus- 
tralia. Of  these  thirty-two,  nine  belong  to  the  islands  in  the  Indian 
archipelago  before  mentioned,  and  the  other  twenty-three  are  all  species 
of  opossum  inhabiting  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America,  or  a  few  of 
them  extending  into  Mexico  and  California,  and  one,  the  Virginian 
opossum,  into  the  United  States. 

9thly.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  something  of  the  mammiferous 
fauna  of  North  and  South  America.  It  has  often  been  said  that, 
where  the  three  continents  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  North  America,  ap- 
proach very  near  to  each  other  towards  the  pole,  the  whole  arctic  region 
forms  one  zoological  and  botanical  province.  The  narrow  straits  which 
separate  the  old  and  new  world  are  frozen  over  in  winter,  and  the  dis- 
tance is  farther  lessened  by  intervening  islands.  Many  plants  and  ani- 
mals of  various  classes  have  accordingly  spread  over  all  the  arctic  lands, 
being  sometimes  carried  in  the  same  manner  as  the  polar  bear,  when  it 
is  drifted  on  floating  ice  from  Greenland  to  Iceland.  But  on  a  close 
inspection  of  the  arctic  mammalia,  it  has  been  found  of  late  years  that 
a  very  small  number  of  the  American  species  are  identical  with  those  of 

*  Natural  History  of  the  Mammalia,  vol  L,  on  the  Marsupials.  London, 
BaiUiere,  1846. 
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Europe  or  Asia.  The  genera  are,  in  great  part,  the  same  or  nearly 
allied ;  but  the  species  are  rarely  identical,  and  are  often  very  unlike, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  American  badger  and  that  of  Europe.  Some  of  the 
genera  of  arctic  America,  such  as  the  musk  ox  (Ovibos),  are  quite  pecn- 
liar,  and  the  distinctness  of  the  fauna  of  the  great  continents  goes  on 
increasing  in  proportion  as  we  trace  them  southwards,  or  as  they  recede 
farther  from  each  other,  and  become  more  and  more  separated  by  tke 
ocean.  At  length  we  find  that  the  three  groups  of  tropical  mammaKi, 
belonging  severally  to  Atnerica,  Africa,  and  India,  have  not  a  single 
species  in  common. 

The  predominant  influence  of  climate  over  all  the  other  causes  which 
limit  the  range  of  species  in  the  mammalia  is  perhaps  nowhere  so  con- 
spicuously displayed  as  in  North  America.  The  arctic  fauna,  so  admin- 
bly  described  by  Sir  John  Richardson,  has  scarcely  any  species  in  com- 
mon with  the  fauna  of  the  state  of  New  York,  which  is  600  miles  farther 
south,  and  comprises  about  forty  distinct  mammifers.  If  again  we  travel 
farther  south  about  600  miles,  and  enter  another  zone,  running  east  and 
west,  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  the  contiguous  sfistes, 
we  again  meet  with  a  new  assemblage  of  land  quadrupeds,  and  tliis 
again  differs  from  the  fauna  of  Texas,  where  frosts  are  unknown.  It  will 
be  observed  thnt  on  this  continent  there  are  no  great  geographical 
barriers  running  east  and  west,  such  as  high  snow-clad  mountains,  barren 
deserts,  or  wide  arms  of  the  sea,  capable  of  checking  the  free  migration 
of  species  from  north  to  south.  But  notwithstanding  the  distinctnen 
of  those  zones  of  indigenous  mammalia,  there  are  some  species,  such  as 
the  buffalo  (Bison  Americanus),  the  racoon  {Procyon  lotor)^  and  the 
Virginian  opossum  {Didefphis  Virffiniana),  which  have  a  wider  habita- 
tion, ranging  almost  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  but  they  fofm 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  opossum  of  Texas  (Diddjfkit 
camivora)  is  different  from  that  of  Virginia,  and  other  species  €i  the 
same  genus  inhabit  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  California,  for 
example,  where  almost  all  the  mammalia  differ  from  those  of  the  United 
States. 

lOthly.  The  West  Indian  land  quadrupeds  are  not  numerous)  bat 
several  of  them  are  peculiar;  and  llthly,  South  America  is  the  most 
distinct,  with  the  exception  of  Australia,  of  all  the  provinces  into  which 
the  mamma  ia  can  be  classed  geographically.  The  various  genera  of 
monkeys,  for  example,  belong  to  the  family  Platyrrhini,  a  large  natural 
division  of  the  quadrumana,  so  named  from  their  widely  separated  nos- 
trils. They  have  a  peculiar  dentition,  and  many  of  them  prehensile 
tails,  and  are  entirely  unknown  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
sloths  and  armadillos,  the  true  blood-sucking  bats  or  varapyres  {Phyl- 
lostomidce),  the  capybara,  the  largest  of  the  rodents,  the  carnivorous  cotd- 
mondi  (N'asua),  and  a  great  many  other  fonns,  are  also  exclusively 
characteristic  of  South  America. 

"  In  Peru  and  Chili,"  says  Humboldt,  "  the  region  of  the  grasses, 
which  is  at  an  elevation  of  from  12,300  to  15,400  feet,  is  inhabited  liy 
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crowds  of  lama,  guanaco,  and  alpaca.  These  quadrupeds,  whicL  here 
represent  the  genus  camel  of  the  ancient  continent,  have  not  extended 
themselves  either  to  Brazil  or  Mexico ;  because,  during  their  journey, 
they  must  necessarily  have  descended  into  regions  that  were  too  hot  for 
them."*  In  this  passage  it  will  be  seen  that  the  doctrine  of  "  specific 
centres"  is  tacitly  assumed. 

Quadrupeds  m  Islands, — Islands  remote  from  continents,  especially 
those  of  small  size,  are  either  destitute  of  quadrupeds,  except  such  as 
have  been  conveyed  to  them  by  man,  or  contain  species  peculiar  to 
them.  In  the  Galapagos  archipelago  no  indigenous  quadrupeds  were 
found  except  one  mouse,  which  is  supposed  to  be  distinct  from  any 
hitherto  found  elsewhere.  A  peculiar  species  of  fox  is  indigenous  in 
the  Falkland  Islands,  and  a  rat  in  New  Zealand,  which  last  country, 
notwithstanding  its  magnitude,  is  destitute  of  other  mammalia,  except 
bats,  and  these,  says  Dr.  Prichard,  may  have  made  their  way  along 
the  chain,  of  islands  which  extend  from  the  shores  of  New  Guinea  far 
into  the  Southern  Pacific  The  same  author  remarks,  that  among  the 
varioas  groups- of  fertile  islands  in  the  Pacific,  no  quadrupeds  have 
been  met  with  except  the  rat  and  a  few  bats  as  above  mentioned,  and 
the  dog  and  hog,  which  appear  to  have  been  conveyed  thither  by  the 
natives  from  New  Guinea.  ^^Rats  are  to  be  found  even  on  some 
desert  islands,  whither  they  may  have  been  conveyed  by  canoes  which 
have  occasionally  approached  the  shore.  It  is  known,  also,  that  rats 
occasionally  swim  in  large  numbers  to  considerable  distances."! 

Oeographicdl  range  of  the  Cetacea, — ^It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  geographical  range  of  the  different  species  of  Cetacea  should  be 
less  correctly  ascertained  than  that  of  the  terrestrial  mammifers.  It 
is,  however,  well  known  that  the  whales  which  are  obtained  by  our 
fishers  in  the  South  Seas  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  North ;  and 
the  same  dissimilarity  has  been  found  in  all  the  other  marine  animals, 
of  the  same  class,  so  far  as  they  have.yet  been  studied  by  naturalists. 

Dispersion  of  quadrupeds, — Let  us  now  inquire  what  facilities  the 
various  land  quadrupeds  enjoy  of  spreading  themselves  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  In  the  first  place,  as  their  numbers  multiply,  all  of  them, 
whether  they  feed  on  plants,  or  prey  on  other  animals,  are  disposed  to 
scatter  themselves  gradually  over  as  wide  an  area  as  is  accessible  to 
them.  But  before  they  have  extended  their  migrations  over  a  large 
space,  they  are  usually  arrested  either  by  the  sea,  or  a  zone  of  uncon- 
genial climate,  or  some  lofty  and  unbroken  chain  of  mountains,  or  a 
tract  already  occupied  by  a  hostile  and  more  powerful  species. 

Their  powers  of  swimming, — Rivers  and  narrow  friths  can  seldom 
interfere  with  their  progress ;  for  the  greater  part  of  them  swim  well, 
and  few  are  without  this  power  when  urged  by  danger  and  pressing 
irant     Thus,  amongst  beasts  of  prey,  the  tiger  is  seen  swimming  about 


*  Dtfcription  of  the  Equatorial  Regions. 

t  Frichard,  Phys.  Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol  L  p.'7& 
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among  the  uUindB  and  creeks  in  the  delta  of  ibe  Oaogea^  aad  tht 
jaguar  trayerses  with  ease  the  laigeet  atreama  in  Botith  America,* 
The  bear,  also,  and  the  bison,  cross  the  cnnent  of  the  IGsriMpiNL 
The  popular  error,  that  the  common  swine  cannot  eaeape  bj  awimmiii|f 
when  thrown  into  the  water,  has  been  contradicted  bjr  aeveral  euioiaa 
and  well-authenticated  instances  during  the  floods  in  Sootlaad  of  18S9« 
One  pig,  onlf  six  months  old,  after  having  been  canied  down  fiom 
Gkurmouth  to  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey,  a  distanoe  of  a  qoartar 
of  a  mile^  swam  four  miles  eastward  to  Port  QordoD,  and  laadadaMh. 
Three  others,  of  the  same  age  and  litter,  swam,  at  the  same  tiiii%  tie 
miles  to  the  west,  and  landed  at  Blaokhill.f 

In  an  adult  and  wild  state,  these  animals  would  doubtkaa  have  iMa 
more  strong  and  actiye,  and  might,  when  hard  pressed,  hvm  parfimndL 
a  much  longer  voyage..   Hence  islands  remote  from  the  eotttineiifc  Hiacf 
obtidn  inhabitants  by  casualties  which,  like  the  late  atoima  in  Hosa^ 
shire,  may  only  occur  once  in  many  centuries,  or  thonsaads  of  [ 
under  all  the  same  circumstances.    It  is  obvioua  that  powecftd 
winds,  and  currents  may  sometimes  cany  along  quadrapeda  capaUi^ 
in  like  manner,  of  preserving  themselves  ifor  hours  in  tiM  aeai  to  vary 
considerable  distances ;   and  in  this  way,  perhaps,  the  tapir  (ngrfr 
Jndieua)  may  have  become  common  to  Sumatra  and  Iha  Malajai 
peninsula. 

To  the  elephant,  in  particular,  the  power  of  crosring  rivera  i 
m  a  wild  state,  for  the  quantity  of  food  which  a  herd  of  theae  i 
consumes  renders  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  Cimstantly  movii^ 
from  place  to  place.  The  elephant  crosses  the  stream  in  two  wajk 
If  the  bed  of  the  river  be  hard,  and  the  water  not  of  too  great  a  de{^ 
he  fords  it.  But  when  he  crosses  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Ganges  and 
the  Niger,  the  elephant  swims  deep,  so  deep,  that  the  end  of  his  trunk 
only  is  out  of  the  water ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him 
whether  his  body  be  completely  immersed,  provided  he  can  bring  the 
tip  of  his  trunk  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  breathe  the  external  air. 

Animals  of  the  deer  kind  frequently  take  to  the  water,  especially  in 
the  rutting  season,  when  the  stags  are  seen,  swimming  for  several  leagues 
at  a  time,  from  island  to  island,  in  search  of  the  does,  especially  in  the 
Canadian  lakes ;  and  in  some  countries  where  there  are  islands  near  the 
sea-shore,  they  fearlessly  enter  the  sea  and  swim  to  them.  In  hunting 
excursions,  in  North  America,  the  elk  of  that  country  is  frequently 
pursued  for  great  distances  through  the  water. 

The  large  herbivorous  animals,  which  are  gregarious,  can  never 
remain  long  in  a  confined  region,  as  they  consume  so  much  vegetable 
food.  The  immense  herds  of  bisons  {Bos  Americanwi)  which  c^ien, 
in  the  great  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  black^i  the 

»Buflfon,  vol  V.  p.  204. 

f  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder,  Bart,  on  the  Floods  in  Morayahire^  Aug;  1829^  pw  tO^ 
second  edition. 
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atur&oe  of  the  prairie  lands,  are  continually  shifting  their  quarters, 
Mowed  by  wolves,  which  prowl  about  in  their  rear.  ^  It  is  no  exag- 
geration," says  Mr.  James,  "  to  assert,  that  in  one  place,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Platte,  at  least  ten  thousand  bisons  burst  on  our  sight  in  an 
instant  In  the  morning,  we  again  sought  the  living  picture;  but 
upon  all  the  plain,  which  last  evening  was  so  teeming  with  noble 
animals,  not  one  remained."* 

Migratory  instincts, — Besides  the  disposition  common  to  the  indi- 
Tiduals  of  every  species  slowly  to  extend  their  range  in  search  of  food, 
in  proportion  as  their  numbers  augment,  a  migratoiy  instinct  often 
dorelopes  itself  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  when,  after  an  unusually 
prolific  season,  or  upon  a  sudden  scarcity  of  provisions,  great  multi 
tudes  are  threatened  by  famine.  It  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  some 
examples  of  these  migrations,  because  they  may  put  us  upon  our 
guard  against  attributing  a  high  antiquity  to  a  particular  species  merely 
because  it  is  diffused  over  a  great  space ;  they  show  clearly  how  soon, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  a  newly  created  species  might  spread  itself,  in  every 
direction,  from  a  single  point. 

In  very  severe  winters,  great  numbers  of  the  black  bears  of  America 
migrate  from  Canada  into  the  United  States ;  but  in  milder  seasons, 
when  they  have  been  well  fed,  they  remain  and  hybernate  in  the  north.f 
The  rein-deer,  which,  in  Scandinavia,  can  scarcely  exist  to  the  south  of 
the  nxty-fiflh  parallel,  descends,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  coldness 
of  the  climate,  to  the  fiftieth  degree  in  Chinese  Tartar}^  and  often  roves 
into  a  country  of  more  southern  latitude  than  any  part  of  England. 

In  Laplimd,  and  other  high  latitudes,  the  common  squirrels,  whenever 
they  are  compelled,  by  want  of  provisions,  to  quit  their  usual  abodes, 
migrate  in  amazing  numbers,  and  travel  directly  forwards,  allowing 
neither  rocks  nor  forests,  nor  the  broadest  waters,  to  turn  them  from  their 
course.  Great  numbers  are  often  drowned  in  attempting  to  pass  friths 
and  rivers.  In  like  manner  the  small  Norway  rat  sometimes  pursues 
its  migrations  in  a  straight  line  across  rivers  and  lakes ;  and  Pennant 
informs  us,  that  when  the  rats,  in  Eamtschatka,  become  too  numerous, 
they  gather  together  in  the  spring,  and  proceed  in  great  bodies  west- 
ward, swimming  over  rivers,  lakes,  and  arms  of  the  sea.  Many  are 
drowned  or  destroyed  by  water-fowl  or  fish.  As  soon  as  they  have 
crossed  the  river  Penginsk,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name, 
they  turn  southward,  and  reach  the  rivers  Judoma  and  Okotsk  by  the 
middle  of  July ;  a  district  more  than  800  miles  distant  from  their  point 
of  departure. 

The  lemings,  also,  a  small  kind  of  rat,  are  described  as  natives  of  the 
mountains  of  Kolen,  in  Lapland  ;  and  once  or  twice  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century  they  appear  in  vast  numbers,  advancing  along  the  ground,  and 
**  devouring  every  green  thing."     Innumerable  bands  march  from  the 

*  Expedition  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Rocky  Moantains,  voL  il  p.  163. 
t  Richardson's  Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  p.  16. 
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Kolen,  througli  Nordland  and  Finmark,  to  the  V^estem  Ooefla*  irlubh 
they  immediatelf  enter;  and  after  swiinimngmboiitfisrtolnettiiie^mridL 
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Other  bands  take  their  route  through  Swediah  Lapland,  to  the  Bothniaa 
Gnl^  where  thej  are  drowned  in  the  aame  nunmer^  They  am  fidkiwei 
in  their  journeys  by  bean,  wolves,  and  foxes,  which  ]  rey  upon  them  iiv- 
cessantly.  They  generally  move  in  lines,  which  are  about  three  fiMt 
from  each  other,  and  exactly  partJld,  going  directly  forwaid  throuf^ 
rivers  and  lakes ;  and  when  they  meet  with  stacks  of  hay  <Mr  com,  gnaw- 
ing their  way  throu^  them  instead  of  passing  round.*  TlieBe  excur 
sions  usually  precede  a  rigorous  winter,  of  which  the  lemings  aeem  in 
some  way  forewarned. 

Vast  troops  of  the  wild  ass,  or  ofnager  of  the  ancients,  which  inhabit 
the  mountainous  deserts  of  Oreat  Tartary,  feed,  during  the  aommer,  in 
the  tracts  east  and  north  of  Lake  Aral  In  the  autumn  they  ooUect-in 
herds  of  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  and  direct  their  course  towards 
Persia,  to  enjoy  a  warm  retreat  during  winter .f  Bands  of  two  or  three 
hundred  quaggas,  a  species  of  wild  ass,  are  sometimes  seen  to  migrate 
from  the  tropical  plains  of  southern  Africa  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Malale- 
veen  River.  During  their  migrations  they  are  followed  by  ]ion%  who 
slaughter  them  night  by  night.J 

The  migratory  swarms  of  the  springbok,  or  Cape  antelope,  afford 
another  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  which  a  species  under  certain 
circumstances  may  be  diffused  over  a  continent  When  the  stagnant 
pools  of  the  immense  deserts  south  of  the  Orange  River  dry  up,  which 
often  happens  after  intervals  of  three  or  four  years,  myriads  of  these  ani- 
mals desert  the  parched  soil,  and  pour  down  like  a  deluge  .on  the  culti- 
vated regions  near  the  Cape.  The  havoc  committed  by  them  resembles 
that  of  the  African  locusts ;  and  so  crowded  are  the  herds,  that  **the 
lion  has  been  seen  to  walk  in  the  midst  of  the  compressed  phalanx  with 
only  as  much  room  between  him  and  his  victims  as  the  fears  of  those  « 
immediately  around  could  procure  by  pressing  outward3.'*§ 

•  PhiL  Trans.,  vol  ii.  p.  872. 

f  Wood's  Zoography,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

i  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Campbell    Library  of  Entert  Know.,  Menagerie^ 
vol.  I  p.  152. 

§  Cuvicr's  Animal  Kingdom  by  Griffiths,  vol.  il  p.  109.  Library  of  Kntertain- 
ing  Knowledge,  Menageries,  vol  i.  p.  866. 
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Dr.  Horefield  mentions  a  singular  fact  in  regard  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  Mydam  meliceps,  an  animal  intermediate  between 
the  polecat  and  badger.  It  inhabits  Java,  and  is  "  confined  exclusively 
to  those  mountains  which  have  an  elevation  of  more  than  se^'en  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  on  these  it  occurs  with  the  same  regu- 
larity as  many  plants.  The  long  extended  surface  of  Java,  abounding 
with  conical  points  which  exceed  this  elevation,  affords  many  places 
favorable  for  its  resort  On  ascending  these  mountains,  the  traveller 
scarcely  fails  to  meet  with  this  animal,  which,  from  its  peculiarities,  is 
universally  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  elevated  tracts,  while  to 
those  of  the  plains  it  is  as  strange  to  an  animal  from  a  foreign  county. 

Fiff.98. 


Mydaut  melicept,  or  badger^headed  Mydaas.    Length,  inclading  the  tail,  16  iochet. 

In  my  visits  to  the  mountainous  districts,  I  uniformly  met  with  it ;  and, 
as  far  as  the  infom^tion  of  the  natives  can  be  relied  on,  it  is  found  on 
all  the  mountains."* 

Now,  if  asked  to  conjecture  how  the  Mydaus  arrived  at  the  elevated 
regions  of  each  of  these  isolated  mountains,  we  might  say  that,  before 
the  island  was  peopled  by  man,  by  whom  their  numbers  are  now 
thinned,  they  may  occasionally  have  multiplied  so  as  to  be  forced  to 
collect  together  and  migrate :  in  which  case  notwithstanding  the  slow- 
ness of  their  motions,  some  few  would  succeed  in  reaching  another 
mountain,  some  twenty,  or  even,  perhaps,  fifty  miles  distant ;  for  although 
the  climate  of  the  hot  intervening  plains  would  be  unfavourable  to  them, 
they  might  support  it  for  a  time,  and  would  find  there  abundance  of 
insects  on  which  they  feed.  Volcanic  eruptions,  which,  at  different 
times  have  covered  the  summits  of  some  of  those  lofty  cones  with  sterile 
sand  and  ashes,  ma*'  have  occasionally  contributed  to  force  on  these 
migrations. 

Drifting  of  animals  on  ice-floes. — The  power  of  the  terrestrial  mam- 
malia to  cross  the  sea  is  very  limited,  and  it  was  before  stated  that  the 
'  same  species  is  scarcely  ever  common  to  districts  widely  separated  by 
the  ocean.  If  there  be  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  they  generally 
admit  of  explanation ;  for  there  are  natural  means  whereby  some  animals 
may  be  floated  across  the  water,  and  the  sea  may  in  the  course  of  ages 

*  Horsfield,  Zoological  Researches  in  Java,  No.  il,  from  which  the  figure  i 
taken. 
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wew  ft  wide  fMuuage  through  a  neck  of  land,  leaving  indindiiak  cf  a 
qpeoies  on  each  side  of  the  new  channel  Polar  bean  are  known  to 
have  been  frequenUj  drifted  on  the  ice  from  Greenland  to  loeland;  ihqf 
can  also  swim  to  connderable  distanoea,  for  Gi^ptain  Pany,  on  the  letan 
of  hiB  ahipa  through  Barrow's  Straits,  met  with  a  bear  awimining  in  the 
water  about  midway  between  the  shores,  whixdi  were  about  &rty  milii 
apart,  and  where  no  ice  was  in  sight,*  ^Near  the  east  coast  of  Gmn- 
land,"  observes  Scoresb},  "they  have  been  seen  on  the  ice  in  nbii 
quantities,  that  they  were  compared  to  flocks  of  sheep  on  a  oommfMi; 
and  they  are  often  found  on  field-ice,  above  two  hundred  miles  fromtte 
shore.''t  Wolves,  in  the  arctic  regions,  often  venture  upon  the  ioe  aear 
the  shore,  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon  young  seals  which  they  snr^ 
prise  when  asleep.  When  these  ice-floes  get  detached,  the  woltes  aie 
often  carried  out  to  sea;  and  though  some  may  be  drifted  to  islands  or 
continents,  the  greater  part  of  them  perish,  and  have  been  often  heard 
in  this  situation  howling  dreadfully,  as  they  die  by  fiunine^ 

During  the  short  summer  which  visits  Melville  IsUnd,  various  pianH 
push  forth  their  leaves  and  flowers  the  moment  the  snow  is  off  the 
ground,  and  form  acaipet  spangled  with  the  most  lively  coknua.  Hmsc 
secluded  spots  are  reached  annually  by  herdis  of  musk-oxen  and  rein- 
deer, whidi  travel  immense  distances  over  dreary  and  deaolats  regions, 
to  graze  undisturbed  on  these  luxuriant  pastures.^  The  rdn-deer  often 
pass  along  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Uands, 
^  from  Behring's  Straits  to  Eamtschatka,  subsisting  on  the  moss  foondm 
these  islands  during  their  passage.||  But  the  musk-^x,  notwithstanding 
its  migratory  habits,  and  its  long  journeys  over  the  ice,  does  not  exist 
either  in  Asia  or  Greenland.^ 

On  jioating  islands  of  drift-wood. — Within  the  tropics  there  are  no 
ice-floes ;  but,  as  if  to  compensate  for  that  mode  of  transportation,  there 
are  floating  islets  of  matted  trees,  which  are  often  borne  along  through 
considerable  spaces.  These  are  sometimes  seen  sailing  at  the  distance 
of  fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  with  living 
trees  standing  erect  upon  them.  The  Amazon,  the  Congo,  and  the 
Orinoco,  also  produce  these  verdant  rafts,  which  are  formed  in  the 
manner  already  described  when  speaking  of  the  great  raft  of  the  Atcha- 
fialaya,  an  arm  of  the  Mississippi,  where  a  natural  bridge  of  timber,  ten 
miles  long,  and  more  than  two  hundred  yards  wide,  existed  for  mme 
than  forty  years,  supporting  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  rising  and 
sinking  with  the  water  which  flowed  beneath  it 

On  these  green  islets  of  the  Mississippi,  observes  Malte-Brun,  yo 
trees  take  root,  and  the  pistia  and  nenuphar  display  their  yelloi 


»  Append,  to  Parry's  Second  Voyage,  years  1819-20. 

}  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  vol.  i.  p.  618. 

'  Turton  in  a  note  to  Goldsmith's  Nat  Hist,  yoL  iii  pw  48. 

\  Supplement  to  Parry's  First  Voyage  of  Discovery,  p^  189 

I  Goldman's  American  Nat  Hist  vol  i  p.  22. 

'  Dr.  Richardson,  Brit  Assoc.  Report^  vol  v.  p.  161. 
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flowers:  serpents,  birds,  and  the  cayman  alligator,  come  to  repose 
there,  and  all  are  sometimes  carried  to  the  sea  and  engtdphed  in  its 
waters.* 

Spix  and  Martins  relate  that,  during  their  travels  in  Brazil,  they  were 
exposed  to  great  danger  while  ascending  the  Amazon  in  a  canoe,  from 
the  vast  quantity  of  drifb-wood  constantly  propelled  against  them  by 
the  current ;  so  much  so,  that  their  safety  depended  on  the  crew  being 
always  on  the  alert  to  turn  aside  the  trunks  of  trees  with  long  poles. 
The  tops  alone  of  some  trees  appeared  above  water,  others  had  their 
roots  attached  to  them  with  so  much  soil  that  they  might  be  compared 
to  floating  islets.  On  these,  say  the  travellers,  we  saw  some  very 
angular  assemblages  of  animals,  pursuing  peacefully  their  uncertain 
way  in  strange  companionship.  On  one  rafl  were  several  grave-looking 
storks,  perched  by  the  side  of  a  party  of  monkeys,  who  made  comicaJ 
gestures,  and  burst  into  loud  cries,  on  seeing  the  canoe.  On  another 
was  seen  a  number  of  ducks  and  divers,  sitting  by  a  group  of  squirrels. 
Next  came  down  upon  the  stem  of  a  large  rotten  cedar  tree,  an  enormous 
crocodile,  by  the  side  of  a  tiger-cat,  both  animals  regarding  each  other 
with  hostility  and  mistrust,  but  the  saurian  being  evidently  most  at  his 
ease,  as  conscious  of  his  superior  strength.f 

Similar  green  rafts,  principally  composed  of  canes  and  brushwood, 
are  called  *^  camclotes^  on  the  Parana  in  South  America ;  and  they  are 
oodasionally  carried  down  by  inundations,  bearing  on  them  the  tiger, 
cayman,  squirrels,  and  other  quadrupeds,  which  are  said  to  be  always 
terroiHstricken  on  their  floating  habitation.  No  less  than  four  tigers 
(pumas)  were  landed  in  this  mannner  in  one  night  at  Monte  Vided,  lat. 
36^  S.,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  inhabitants,  who  found  them  prowling 
about  the  streets  in  the  morning.^ 

In  a  memoir  lately  published,  a  naval  officer  relates  that,  as  he 
returned  from  China  by  the  eastern  passage,  he  fell  in,  among  the  Mo- 
luccas, with  several  small  floating  islands  of  this  kind,  covered  with  man- 
grove trees  interwoven  with  underwood.  The  trees  and  shrubs  retained 
their  verdure,  receiving  nourishment  from  a  stratum  of  soil  which  formed 
a  white  beach  round  the  margin  of  each  rafl,  where  it  was  exposed  to 
the  washing  of  the  waves  and  the  rays  of  the  sun.g  The  occurrence 
of  soil  in  such  situations  may  easily  be  explained ;  for  all  the  natural 
bridges  of  timber  which  occasionally  connect  the  islands  of  the  Ganges, 
Mississippi,  and  other  rivers,  with  their  banks,  are  exposed  to  floods  of 
water,  densely  charged  with  sediment. 

Captain  W.  H.  Smyth  informs  me,  that,  when  cruising  in  the  Com- 
wallis  amidst  the  Philippine  Islands,  he  has  more  than  once  seen,  after 
those  dreadful  hurricanes  called  typhoons,  floating  masses  of  wood,  with 

♦  System  of  Geo^aphy,  vol  v.  p.  157. 

{Bpiz  andHartiUB,  Reise,  Ac,  vol.  iil  pp.  1011.  1018. 
Sir  W.  Parish's  Boenos  Ayres^  p.  187.,  and  Robertson's  Letters  on  PMa 
gnay,  p.  220. 
g  United  Service  Journal,  No.  xziv.  pi  697. 
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trees  growing  up^n  them,  and  ships  have  Bometimes  been  in  imminent 
peril,  as  often  as  these  islands  were  mistaken  for  terra  tirraa,  when,  m 
fact,  they  were  in  rapid  motion. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  trace,  in  im agination^  the  ^Secls  of  tha 
passage  of  theao  rafts  from  the  mouth  of  a  largo  river  to  some  archi- 
pelago, Ruch  aa  those  in  the  South  Pacitie^  raiaed  from  the  deep,  in  eom- 
paratively  modem  timee^  by  the  operations  of  the  volcano  and  the  earihr 
quake,  and  the  joint  labours  of  coral  animab  and  teHtaoea.  If  a  storm 
arise,  and  the  frail  vessel  be  wreeked,  still  many  a  bird  and  insect  maT 
succeed  in  gaining,  by  flight,  some  isiland  of  the  newly  formed  groop, 
while  the  seeds  and  berries  of  herbs  and  sbml«,  which  fall  into  the 
waves,  may  be  thrown  upon  the  &trand.  But  if  the  surface  of  the  deep 
be  calm,  and  the  rafts  are  earried  along  by  a  cutreat,  or  wafted  by  some 
alight  breath  of  air  fanning  the  Jbliage  of  the  green  trees,  it  may  arrive, 
after  a  passage  of  several  weeka,  at  the  bay  of  an  islatid,  into  which  its 
plants  and  animals  may  be  poured  out  aa  from  an  ark,  and  thus  a  colony 
of  several  hundred  new  speeiei*  may  at  onoe  be  naturalized^ 

The  reader  should  be  reminded,  that  I  mercJy  advert  to  the  transpot^ 
tation  of  these  rafU  as  of  extremely  rare  and  accidental  occurrence ;  bnl 
it  may  account,  in  tropical  countries,  for  some  of  the  rare  esceplions  to      « 
the  general  law  of  the  confined  range  of  mammiferous  species 

Migrations  of  the  Celtics. — Many  of  the  Cetact^a,  the  whales  of  the 
northern  seas  for  example,  are  found  to  desert  one  tract  of  the  sea,  and 
to  visit  another  very  dbtant,  when  they  are  urged  by  want  of  food,  ^ 
danger.  The  seals  also  retire  from  the  coast  of  Greenland  in  July,  Tietuni 
again  in  September,  and  depart  again  in  March,  to  return  in  June.  Tliey 
proceed  in  great  droves  northwards,  directing  their  course  where  the  sea 
is  most  free  from  ice,  and  are  observed  to  be  extremely  fat  when  they 
set  out  on  this  expedition,  and  very  lean  when  they  come  home  again.* 

Species  of  the  Mediterranean^  Black  Sea,  and  Caspian  identieaL — 
Some  naturalists  have  wondered  that  the  sea-calves,  dolphins,  and  other 
marine  mammalia  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea,  should  be  iden- 
tical with  those  found  in  the  Caspian :  and  among  other  &ndfal  theories, 
they  have  suggested  that  they  may  dive  through  subterranean  conduits, 
and  thus  pass  from  one  sea  into  the  other.    But  as.  the  occonenoe  of 
wolves  and  other  noxious  animals,  on  both  sides  of  the  British  Channel, 
was  adduced,  by  Verstegan  and  Desmarest,  as  one  of  many  arguments 
to  prove  that  England  and  France  were  once  united ;  so  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  aquatic  species  of  the  inland  seas  of  Asia  with  those  of  the  ,^ 
Black  Sea  tend  to  confirm  the  hypothesis,  for  which  there  are  abundano^^ 
of  independent  geological  data,  that  those  seas  were  connected  togethe^^ 
by  straits  at  no  remote  period  of  the  earth's  history. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Migrations  of  Birds. 

I  shall  now  offer  a  few  observations  on  some  of  the  other  divisions  d 

*  Krant^  vol.  i.  p.  129.,  cited  by  Goldsmith,  Nat  Hist,  voL  iii  p.  260. 
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the  animal  kingdom.  Birds,  notwithstanding  their  great  locomotive 
powers,  form  no  exception  to  the  general  rules  already  laid  down ;  but, 
in  this  class,  as  in  plants  and  terrestrial  quadrupeds,  different  groups  of 
species  are  circumscribed  within  definite  limits.  We  find,  for  example, 
zne  assemblage  in  the  Brazils,  another  in  the  same  latitudes  in  Central 
Africa,  another  in  India,  and  a  fourth  in  New  Holland.  Of  twenty^ix 
different  species  of  land  birds  found  in  the  Galapagos  archipelago,  all, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  are  distinct  from  those  inhabiting  other  parts 
of  the  globe;*  and  in  other  archipelagos  a  single  island  sometimes  con- 
tains a  species  found  in  no  other  spot  on  the  whole  earth ;  as  is  exem- 
plified in  some  of  the  parrot  tribes.  In  this  extensive  family,  which  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  inhabitants  of  tropical  regions,  the  American  group 
has  not  one  in  common  with  the  African,  nor  either  of  these  with  the 
oarrots  of  India.f 

Another  illustration  is  afforded  by  that  minute  and  beautiful  tribe, 
the  humming-birds.  The  whole  of  them  are,  in  the  first  place,  peculiar 
to  the  new  world ;  but  some  species  are  confined  to  Mexico,  while 
others  exist  only  in  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  have  not 
been  found  elsewhere  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Yet  there  are  spe- 
cies of  this  family  which  have  a  vast  range,  as  the  Trochilus  flam- 
mifrons  (or  Mellisuga  Kingii)^  which  is  found  over  a  space  of  2500 
miles  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  from  the  hot  dry  country 
of  Lima  to  the  humid  forests  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Captain  King, 
during  his  survey  in  the  years  1826-30,  found  this  bird  at  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  in  the  month  of  May — the  depth  of  winter — sucking  the 
flowers  of  a  large  species  of  fuchsia,  then  in  bloom,  in  the  midst  of  a 
shower  of  snow. 

The  ornithology  of  our  own  country  affords  one  well-known  and 
striking  exemplification  of  the  law  of  a  limited  specific  range ;  for  the 
common  grouse  {Tetra  scoticus)  occurs  nowhere  in  the  known  world 
except  in  the  British  isles. 

Some  species  of  the  vulture  tribe  are  said  to  be  cosmopolites ;  and 
the  common  wild  goose  (Anas  anser,  Linn.),  if  we  may  believe  some 
ornithologists,  is  a  general  inhabitant  of  the  globe,  being  met  with  from 
Lapland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  frequent  in  Arabia,  Persia,  China, 
and  Japap,  and  in  the  American  continent  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  South 
Carolina. ;{  An  extraordinary  range  has  also  been  attributed  to  the 
nightingale,  which  extends  from  western  Europe  to  Persia,  and  still  far- 
ther. In  a  work  entitled  Specchio  Comparativo,§  by  Charles  Bonaparte, 
many  species  of  birds  are  enumerated  as  common  to  Rome  and  Phila- 
delphia :  the  greater  part  of  these  are  migratory,  but  some  of  them, 
such  as  the  long-eared  owl  {Strix  otus),  are  permanent  in  both  countries. 
The  correspondence  of  the  ornithological  fauna  of  the  eastern  and 

*  Darwin's  Journal,  Ac,  p.  461. 

+  Prichard,  voL  i  p.  47. 

I  Bewick*8  Birda,  vol  ii.  p.  294.,  who  cites  Latham. 

8  Thta^  1827  (not  sold). 
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western  hemispheres  increases  oonsidenibly,  as  might  have  been  i 
pated,  in  high  northern  latitudes.  * 

Their  fadliHes  of  diffunon. — ^In  parallel  lones  of  the  northein  asd 
southern  hemispheres,  a  great  general  correspondenoe  of  fern  ■ 
observablei  both  in  the  aquatic  and  terrestrial  birds;-  but  there  is  laidr 
any  specific  identity ;  and  this  phenomegnon  is  truly  remarkable,  when 
we  recollect  the  readiness  with  which  some  birds,  not  gifted  with  great 
powers  of  flight,  shift  their  quarters  to  difierent  regions,  and  the  &c^ 
Uty  with  which  others,  possessing  great  strength  of  wing,  perform  their 
aSrial  voyage.  Some  migrate  periodically  from  high  latitudes,  to  svoid 
the  cold  of  winter,  and  the  accompaniments  of  cold,--scareity  of  inseoti 
and  vegetable  food;  others,  it  is  said,  for  some  particular  kinds  of  nutri- 
ment required  for  rearing  their  young:  for  this  purpose  they  often  tra- 
verse the  ocean  for  thousands  of  miles,  and  recross  it  at  other  periods^ 
with  equal  security. 

Periodical  migrations,  no  less  regular,  are  mentioned  by  Humboldt, 
of  many  American  water-fowl,  from  one  part  of  the  tropics  to  another, 
in  a  zone  where  there  is  the  same  temperature*  throu^ont  the  year. 
Immense  flights  of  ducks  leiive  the  vsJley  of  the  Orinooo^  when  the 
increasing  depth  of  its  waters  and  the  flooding  of  its  shons  prevent 
them  from  catching  fish,  insects,  and  aquatic  worms.  They  then  betake 
themselves  to  the  Rio  Negro  and  Ainason,  having  paned  from  the 
eighth  and  third  d^;rees  of  north  latitude  to  the  first  and  fourth  of  south 
latitude,  directing  their  course  south-south-east  In  September,  whoi 
the  Orinoco  decreases  and  re-enters  its  channel,  these  birds  return  n<Hih- 
wards.f 

The  insectivorous  swallows  which  visit  our  island  would  perish  during 
winter,  if  they  did  not  annually  repair  to  warmer  climes.  It  is  supposed 
that  in  these  aerial  excursions  the  average  rapidity  of  their  flight  is  not 
less  than  fifty  miles  an  hour ;  so  that,  when  aided  by  the  wind,  they 
soon  reach  warmer  latitudes.  Spallanzani  calculated  that  tihe  swallow 
can  fly  at  the  rate  of  ninety-two  miles  an  hour,  and  conceived  that  the 
rapidity  of  the  swift  might  be  three  times  greater.^  The  irate  of  flight 
of  the  eider  duck  {AncLS  moUissima)  is  said  to  be  ninety  miles  an  hour; 
and  Bachman  says  that  the  hawk,  wild  pigeon  (Columba  miffratoria), 
and  several  species  of  wild  ducks,  in  North  America,  fly  at  the  rate  of 
forty  miles  an  hour,  or  nearly  a  thousand  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  § 

When  we  reflect  how  easily  different  species,  in  a  great  lapse  of  ages, 
may  be  each  overtaken  by  gales  and  hurricanes,  and,  abandoning  them- 
selves to  the  tempest,  be  scattered  at  random  through  various  r^ons 
of  the  earth's  surface,  where  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
vegetation,  and  the  animal  productions,  might  be  suited  to  their  wanta^ 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  find  some  species  capriciously  distributed,  an& 

*  Bachman,  SUliman's  Amer.  Joum,,  No.  61,  p.  92. 
j  Voyage  aux  Regions  Eauinoxiales,  tome  viL  p.  42S. 
I  Fleming,  PhiL  Zool,  toL  ii.  p.  48. 
gSUliroan's  Amer.  Joum.,  No.  61.  p.  88. 
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to  be  sometimes  unable  to  determine  tbe  native  countries  of  each 
Captain  Smyth  informs  me,  that,  when  engaged  in  his  survey  of  the 
Mediterranean,  he  encountered  a  gale  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  leagues  from  the  coast  of  France, 
which  bore  along  many  land  birds  of  various  species,  some  of  which 
alighted  on  the  ship,  while  others  were  thrown  with  violence  against  the 
sails.  In  this  manner  islands  become  tenanted  by  species  of  biids 
inhabiting  the  nearest  mainland. 

Otographical  Distribution  and  Dissemination  of  Reptiles, 

A  few  facts  respecting  the  third  great  class  of  vertebrated  animals 
will  suffice  to  show  that  the  plan  of  nature  in  regard  to  their  location 
on  the  globe  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  already  exemplified  in  other 
parts  of  the  organic  creation,  and  has  probably  been  determined  by 
similar  causes. 

habitations  of  reptiles, — Of  the  great  eaurians,  the  gavials  which 
inhabit  the  Ganges  differ  from  the  cayman  of  America,  or  the  crocodile 
of  the  Nile.  The  monitor  of  New  Holland  is  specifically  distinct  from 
the  Indian  species ;  these  latter,  again,  from  the  African,  and  all  from 
their  congeners  in  the  new  world.  ^  in  regard  to  snakes ;  we  find  the 
boa  of  America  represented  by  the  python,  a  different  though  nearly 
allied  genus  in  India.  America  is  the  country  of  the  rattlesnake; 
Africa,  of  the  cerastes ;  and  Asia,  of  the  hooded  snake,  or  cobra  di 
capello.  The  amphibious  genera  Siren  and  Menopoma  belong  to  North 
America,  possessing  both  lungs  and  gills,  and  respiring  at  pleasure 
either  air  or  water.  The  only  analogous  animal  of  the  old  world  is 
the  Proteus  anguinus  of  the  lakes  of  Lower  Camiola,  and  the  grotto  of 
Adelsberg  between  Trieste  and  Vienna.* 

Thete  is  a  legend  that  St.  Patrick  expelled  all  reptiles  from  Ireland ; 
and  certain  it  is  that  none  of  the  three  species  of  snakes  common  in 
England,  nor  the  toad,  have  been  observed  there  by  naturalists.  They 
have  our  common  frog,  and  our  water-newt,  and  according  to  Ray 
(Quad.  264.),  the  green  lizrird  {Lacerta  viridis). 

Migrations  of  the  larger  reptiles. — The  range  of  the  large  reptiles  is, 
in  general,  quite  as  limited  as  that  of  some  orders  of  the  terrestrial 
mammalia.  The  great  saurians  sometimes  cross  a  considerable  tract  in 
order  to  pass  from  one  river  to  another ;  but  their  motions  by  land  are 
generally  slower  than  those  of  quadrupeds.  By  water,  however,  they 
nouiy  transport  themselves  to  distant  situations  more  easily.  The  larger 
al%ator  of  the  Ganges  sometimes  descends  beyond  the  brackish  water 
of  tiie  delta  into  the  sea ;  and  in  such  cases  it  might  chance  to  be 
drifted  away  by  a  current,  and  survive  till  it  reached  a  shore  at  some 
distance ;  but  such  casualties  are  probably  very  rare. 

Turtles  migrate  in  large  droves  from  one  part  of  the  ocean  to  another 

*  Richardson,  Brit  Asioo.  Rep.,  vol  v.  p^  SOS. 
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iring  tbe  oTi|K^itmg  season  i  and  Uiey  fimi  thair  way  atmnaUT  V>  the 
slaad  of  A^ensiotij  from  whicb  tLe  noarost  land  is  about  800  tnilei 
distant  Dr,  FlemiDg  mentions,  that  an  individual  of  the  hawk's  bill 
turtlo  {Vheltmia  imbrica(a)^  ho  common  in  tbe  Amencan  Beas^has  been 
trik**a  at  Papa  Stour^  one  of  tbo  West  Zetland  Islands  ;*  and,  according 
to  Bibbald,  **  the  same  animfil  came  into  Oiknej,^  Another  was  taken, 
in  1174^  in  the  Severn,  according  to  Turton.  Two  insUnce*,  also,  of 
the  occurrence  of  tha  leathern  tortoise  {V,  rariacea\  on  tbe  coast  of 
Cornwall,  in  1756,  are  mentioned  by  Borlase,  Thes«  anjmab  of  mor* 
southern  seas  can  be  considered  only  m  straj^glers,  attraetod  to  out 
shores  during  uncommonly  wann  seasons  by  an  abundant  supply  of  food, 
or  carried  by  the  Gulf  stream,  or  driven  by  storms  to  high  latitudes. 

Some  of  the  smaller  reptiles  lay  their  eggs  on  aquatic  plants ;  and 
these  muiit  often  1*g  home  rapidly  by  rivers,  and  conveyed  to  distant 
regions  in  a  manner  gimilar  to  the  dispersion  of  seeds  before  adverted  to. 
But  that  the  larger  ophidiana  may  be  themselves  ttanspoited  acrc«s  the 
seas,  is  evident  from  the  following  moet  interesting  account  of  the  arrival 
of  one  at  the  island  of  St,  Vincent.  It  is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  sap 
Mr.  Guilding,  "  that  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Boa  c^mirktor  was  lately 
conveyed  to  us  by  the  currents,  twisted  round  the  trunk  of  a  lajg^  sound 
cedar  tree,  which  had  probably  been  washed  out  of  the  bank  by  tbe 
floods  of  some  great  South  American  river,  whilo  ita  huge  fol^is  hung  on 
the  branches,  as  it  waited  for  its  prey.  The  monstCT  was  fortunately 
destroyed  after  killing  a  few  sheep,  and  his  skeleton  now  hangs  bcfoTfi 
me  in  my  study,  putting  me  in  mind  how  much  rca-^on  I  might  have  hail 
to  fear  in  my  future  rambles  through  the  forests  of  St  Vincent^  had  this 
formidable  reptile  been  a  pregnant  femalcj  and  escjiped  to  a  safe  retreatTf 
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LAWS   WHICH   REGULATE  THE   OEOORAPHICAL   DISTRIBDTIOK   OF 

SPECIES — continued. 

Geographical  distrihution  and  migration  of  Fish— of  Testacea— of  ZoophjUi — 
Distribution  of  Insects — Migratory  instincts  of  some  species — Certain  types 
characterize  particular  countries — ^Their  means  of  dissemination — Qeograj^ 
cal  distribution  and  diffosion  of  man — Speculations  as  to  the  birth-plaei  of 
the  human  species — Progress  of  human  population — ^Drifting  of  cmnoet  to  vast 
distances — On  the  involuntary  influence  of  man  in  extending  the  range  of 
many  other  species. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Migrations  of  Fish, 

Although  we  are  less  acquainted  with  the  habitations  of  marine  animalf 
than  with  the  grouping  of  the  terrestrial  species  bef<»Q  deaoribed,  yet  t 

*  Brit  Animals,  p.  149.,  who  cites  Sibbald. 
I  2k>ol  Joum.  VOL  tii.  p.  406.    Deo.  182Y. 
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IB  well  ascertained  that  their  distribution  is  governed  by  the  same  genera] 
laws.  The  testimony  borne  by  MM.  Peron  and  Lesueur  to  this  unportant 
fiict  is  remarkably  strong.  These  eminent  naturalists,  after  collecting  and 
describing  many  thousand  species  of  marine  animals  which  they  brought 
to  Europe  from  the  southern  hemisphere,  insist  most  emphatically  on 
their  distinctness  from  those  north  of  the  equator ;  and  this  remark  they 
extend  to  animals  of  all  classes,  from  those  of  a  more  simple  to  those  of 
a  more  complex  organization — from  the  sponges  and  Medusae  to  the 
Cetacea.  "  Among  all  those  which  we  have  been  able  to  examine,"  say 
they,  "  with  our  own  eyes,  or  with  regard  to  which  it  has  appeared  to  us 
poesible  to  pronounce  with  certainty,  there  is  not^A  single  animal  of  the 
southern  regions  which  is  not  distinguished  l  y  essential  characters  from 
the  analogous  species  in  the  northern  seas."* 

On  comparing  the  freshwater  fish  of  Europe  and  North  America,  Sir 
John  Richardson  remarks,  that  the  only  species  which  is  unequivocally 
common  to  the  two  continents  is  the  pike  {IJsox  lucius) ;  and  it  is  curious 
that  this  fish  is  unknown  to  the  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
very  coast  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  old  continentf  According 
to  the  same  author  the  genera  of  freshwater  fish  in  China  agree  closely 
with  those  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  but  the  species  are  not  the  same. 
"As  in  the  distribution,"  he  adds,  "of  marine  fish,  the  interposition  of  a 
continent  stretching  from  the  tropics  far  into  the  temperate  or  colder 
parts  of  the  ocean,  separate  different  ichthyological  groups ;  so  with  respect 
to  the  freshwater  species,  the  intrusion  of  arms  of  the  sea  running  far  to 
the  northwards,  or  the  interposition  of  a  lofty  mountain-chain,  effects  the 
same  thing.  The  freshwater  fish  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
South  American  ones,  are  different  from  those  of  India  and  China,  &c"I 

Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  in  their  "  Histoire  des  Poissons,"  observe, 
that  very  few  species  of  fish  cross  the  Atlantic.  Although  their  state- 
ment is  correct,  it  is  found  that  a  great  many  species  are  common  to  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  inhabiting  alike  the  Red  Sea,  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  Madagascar,  the  Mauritius,  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  -  southern  seas  of  China,  the  Malay  archipelago,  the  northern  coasts 
of  Australia,  and  the  whole  of  Polynesia  !§  This  very  wide  diffusion, 
says  Sir  J.  Richardson,  may  have  been  promoted  by  chains  of  islands 
running  east  and  west,  which  are  wanting  in  the  deep  Atlantic.  An 
archipelago  extending  far  in  longitude,  favours  the  migration  of  fish  by 
multiplying  the  places  of  deposit  for  spawn  along  the  shores  of  islands, 
and  on  intervening  coral  banks ;  and  in  such  places,  also,  fish  find  their 
appropriate  food. 

The  flying  fish  are  found  (some  stragglers  excepted)  only  between  the 
tropics :  in  receding  from  the  line,  they  never  approach  a  higher  latitude 

*  Sur  les  Habitations  des  Animaux  Manns. — Ann.  da  Mu8.,[toine.  xv.,  cited  h^ 
Prichard,  Phys.  Hist  of  Mankind,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 
+  Brit  Assoc.  Reports,  vol  v.  p.  203. 
I  Report  to  the  Brit.  Assoc.,  1845,  p.  192. 
I  Richardson,  ibid,  p,  190. 
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than  the  fortiedi  parallel.  The  ooone  of  the  Gulf  atraam,  how«feiv»>A 
the  waimtli  of  ita  water,  enable  some  tropical  fish  to  extend  thmr  hdiiftar 
tiona  fiur  into  the  temperate  zone ;  thus  the  chatodona  which  abooad  in 
the  seaa  of  hot  climatea,  are  found  among  the  Beimndaa  on  the  tfairtj^ 
second  paraM,  where  they  are  preeenred  in  baaina  indoaed  from  the  aei, 
aa  an  important  artide  of  food  for  the  garriaon  and  inhaUtanta.  Other' 
fish,  following  the  direction  of  the  aame  great  conent^  range  fiom  the 
coast  of  Braal  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.* 

All  are  aware  that  there  are.  certun  fiah  of  pasnge  which  have  their 
periodical  migrationa,  like  some  tribea  of  birda.  The  aalmon,  townda 
the  season  of  spiawning,  ascmds  the  rivers  for  hundreds  of  mika,  leafMiig 
.up  the  catazactB  which  it  meeta  in  its  course,  and  then  retreats  i^^ini 
into  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  The  herring  and  the  haddock^  after  fre- 
quenting certain  shores,  in  vast  shoals,  for  a  series  of  years^  desert  diem 
again,  and' resort  to  other  stations,  followed  by  the  spedes  whidi  prejon 
them.  Eds  are  said  to  descend  into  the  sea  for  the  purpose  oCproduoing 
their  young,  whidi  are  seen  returning  into  the  fresh  water  by  myxiadi, 
extremdy  small  in  dze,  but  possessing  the  power  ot  surmounting  ewmj 
obstade  which  ocqurs  in  the  course  ot  a  river,  by  applying  their  alimj 
and  glutinous  bodies  to  the  sur&oe  of  rooks,  or  the  gatea  of  a  lodk^  eran 
when  dry,  and  so  climbing  over  itf  Before  the  year  1 800  there  wen  no 
eds  in  LsJce  Wener,  the  largest  inland  lake  in  Sweden,  whidi  diMhaigea 
ita  waters  by  the  cdebrated  cataracts  ct  Trdhftttan.*  But  lam  infonmed 
by  "PrcieiBBot  Nilsson,  that  since  the  canal  wis  opened  uniting  the  rivet 
Qotha  with  the  lake  by  a  series  of  nine  locks,  each  of  great  height,  eels 
have  been  observed  in  abundance  in  the  lake.  It  appears^  therefore,  that 
though  they  were  unable  to  ascend  the  CeiIIs,  they  have  made  their  way 
by  the  locks,  by  which  in  a  very  short  space  a  difference  of  levd  of  1 14 
feet  is  overcome. 

Gmelin  says,  that  the  Anseres  (wild  geese,  ducks,  and  othen)  subsist, 
in  their  migrations,  on  the  spawn  of  fish ;  and  that  oftentimes  when 
they  void  the  spawn,  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  the  eggs  retain  thdr 
vitality  unirapaired.|  When  there  are  many  disconnected  freshwater 
lakes  in  a  mountairous  region,  at  various  elevations,  each  remote  kpim 
the  other,  it  has  often  been  deemed  inconceivable  how  they  could  all 
become  stocked  with  fish  from  one  common  source ;  but  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, that  the  minute  eggs  of  these  animals  may  sometimes  be  entan- 
gled in  the  feathers  of  water-fowl.  These,  when  they  alight  to  wash 
and  plume  themselves  in  the  water,  may  often  unconsdously  con- 
tribute to  propagate  swarms  of  fish,  which,  in  due  season,  will  8U[^y 
them  with  food.  Some  of  the  water-beetles,  also,  as  the  Dyticide,  are 
amphibious,  and  in  the  evening  quit  their  lakes  and  pools,  and,  flying  in 
the  air,  transport  the  minute  ova  of  fishes  to  distant  waters.  In  this 
manner  some  naturalists  account  for  the  fry  of  fish  appearing  occasion- 


♦  Sir  J.  Richardson,  ibid.  p.  190.  f  Phil.  IVana.  1*14*1,  pi  895 

t  AmflBn.  Acad.,  Essay  76. 
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ally  in  small  pools  caused  by  heavy  rains ;  but  the  show^s  of  small  fish, 
stated  in  so  many  accounts  to  have  fallen  from  the  atmosphere,  require 
tether  investigation. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Migrations  of  Testacea, 

The  Testacea,  of  which  so  great  a  variety  of  species  occurs  in  the  sea, 
are  a  class  of  animals  of  peculiar  importance  to  the  geologist ;  because 
their  remains  are  found  in  strata  of  all  ages,  and  generally  in  a  higher 
state  of  preservation  than  those  of  other  organic  beings.  Climate  has 
a  decided  influence  .on  the  geographical  distribution  of  species  in  this 
class ;  but  as  there  is  much  greater  uniformity  of  temperature  in  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  than  in  the  atmosphere  which  invests  the  land,  the 
diffusion  of  marine  mollusks  is  on  the  whole  more  extensive. 

Some  forms  attain  their  fullest  development  in  warm  latitudes ;  and 
are  often  exclusively  confined  to  the  torrid  zone,  as  Nautilus,  Harpa^ 
Ter^Uum,  Pyramidella^  Delpkinula,  Asperffillum,  Tridacna,  Cuculloea^ 
Crassatella,  Corbis,  Pema,  and  Plicatula,  Other  forms  are  limited  to 
one  region  of  the  sea,  as  the  Trigonia  to  parts  of  Australia,  and  the 
OonckoUpas  to  the  western  coast  of  South  America.  The  marine  species 
inhabiting  the  ocean  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  narrow  isthmus  of 
Panama,  are  found  to  differ  almost  entirely,  as  we  might  have  antici- 
pated, since  a  West  Indian  mojlusk  cannot  enter  the  Pacific  without 
coasting  round  South  America,  and  passing  through  the  inclement  cli- 
mate of  Cape  Horn.  The  continuity  of  the  existing  lines  of  continent 
from  north  to  south,  prevents  any  one  species  from  belting  the  globe,  or 
from  following  the  direction  of  the  isothermal  lines. 

Currents  also  flowing  permanently  in  certain  directions,  and  the  influx 
at  certain  points  of  great  bodies  of  fresh  water,  limit  the  extension  of 
many  species.  Those  which  love  deep  water  are  arrested  by  shoals ; 
others,  fitted  for  shallow  seas,  cannot  migrate  across  unfathomable  abyss- 
es. The  nature  also  of  the  ground  has  an  important  influence  on  the 
testaceous  fauna,  both  on  the  land  and  beneath  the  waters.  Certain 
species  prefer  a  sandy,  others  a  gravelly,  and  some  a  muddy  sea-bottom. 
On  the  land,  limestone  is  of  all  rocks  the  most  favourable  to  the  number 
and  propagation  of  species  of  the  genera  Helix,  Clausilia,  Bulimus,  and 
others.  Professor  E.  Forbes  has  shown  as  the  result  of  his  labours  in 
dredging  in  the  .^Egean  Sea,  that  there  are  eight  well-inarked  regions  of 
depth,  each  characterized  by  its  peculiar  testaceous  feuna.  The  first  of 
these,  called  the  littoral  zone,  extends  to  a  depth  of  two  fathoms  only ; 
but  this  narrow  belt  is  inhabited  by  more  than  one  hundred  species. 
The  second  region,  of  which  ten  fathoms  is  the  inferior  limit,  is  almost 
equally  populous ;  and  a  copious  list  of  species  is  given  as  characteris- 
tic of  each  region  down  to  the  seventh,  which  lies  between  the  depths 
of  80  and  105  fathoms,  all  the  inhabited  space  below  this  being  included 
in  the  eighth  province,  where  no  less  than  65  species  of  Testacea  have 
been  taken.    The  majority  of  the  shells  in  this  lowest  zone  are  white  ot 
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tnnspoient  Only  two  species  of  Mollnsca  aze  common  to  aU  tho  ei|^t 
TCgioDB,  namely,  Area  lactea  and  Omthium.linML* 

Great  ranffe  of  wme  provineea  and  9peciei4 — ^In  Eon^  coodkologiria 
distingiiish  between  the  aictic  &una,  the  southern  boimdaij  of  wlueh 
corresponds  with  the  isothermal  line  of  32^  F^  and  the  Gdtio^  which, 
commencing  with  that  limit  as  its  northern  frontier,  extends  soothwaids 
to  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel  and  Cape  flnistem^  in  Fkanoe. 
From  that  point  begins  the  Lnsitanian  fauna,  which,  aocoidiDg  to  the 
recent  observations  of  Mr.  M'Andrew  (1852),  ranges  to  the  Oanarr 
Islands.  The  Mediterranean  province  is  distinct  from  all  those  above 
enumerated,  although  it  has  some  species  in  c(»nmo;i  with  each. 

The  Indo-Pacific  region  is  byfrr  the  most  extensive  of  alL  It  leadMs 
tnm  the  Red  Sea  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  Indian  AxdA' 
pelago,  and  adjoining  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  the  geokgiat  it 
furnishes  a  fiict  of  no  small  interest,  by  teaching,  us  that  one  gtoap  of 
living  species  of  mollusca  may  prevail  throughout  an  area  exceeding  in 
magnitude  the  utmost  limits  we  can  as  yet  assign  to  any  amcmMiy  of 
contemporaneous  fossil  species.  Mr.  Cuming  obtained  mora  than  a 
hundred  species  of  shells  fr<»n  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  identioal  with 
those  collected  by  himself  at  the  Philippines  and  in  the  eastem  oonl 
isUnds  (tf  the  Padfic  Ocean,  a  distance  equal  to  that  from  pole  to  pole-t 

Certain  species  of  the  genus  lanthina  have  a  very  wide  rangei  being 
common  to  seas  north  and  south  of  the  equator.  They  are  all  ptonded 
with  a  beautifully  contrived  float,  which  renders  them  buoyant,  fariKtating 
their  dispersion,  and  enabling  them  to  become  active  agents  in  dissemi- 
nating other  species.  Captain  King  took  a  specimen  of  lanthina  fragiJu^ 
alive,  a  little  north  of  the  equator,  so  loaded  with  barnacles  (PentdasnUs) 
and  their  ova  that  the  upper  part  of  its  shell  was  invisible.  The  "  Rock 
Whelk"  (Purpura  laplllus),  a  well-known  British  univalve,  inhabits 
both  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific. 

Helix  putris  {Succinea  putris,  Lam.),  so  common  in  Europe,  where  it 
reaches  from  Norway  to  Italy,  is  also  said  to  occur  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Newfoundland.  As  this  animal  inhabits  constantly  the  borders  of 
pools  and  streams  where  there  is  much  moisture,  it  is  not  impoesiblo  that 
different  water-fowl  have  been  the  agents  of  spreading  some  of  its 
minute  eggs,  which  may  have  been  entangled  in  their  feathers.  The 
freshwater  snail,  Lymneus  palustris,  so  abundant  in  English  ponds, 
ranges  uninterruptedly  from  Europe  to  Cashmere,  and  thence  to  the 
eastem  parts  of  Asia.  £telix  aspersa,  one  of  the  commonest  of  oar 
larger  land-shells,  is  found  in  St.  Helena  and  other  •distant  countrie& 
Some  conchologists  have  conjectured  that  it  was  accidentally  imported  iirfc 
St  Helena  in  some  ship ;  for  it  is  an  eatable  species,  and  these  animals  are 
capable  of  retaining  life  during  long  voyages,  without  air  or  nourishment! 

♦  Report  to  the  Brit  Assoc.  1843,  p.  180. 

{Quart  Journ.,  Geol.  Soc,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 
Four  individuals  of  a  large  species  of  land  shell  {Bulimwt),  from  Yalpartiio. 
were  brought  to  England  by  Lieutenant  Graves,  who  accompanied  Captaii 
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Perhaps  no  species  has  a  better  claim  to  be  called  cosmopolite  tlian 
one  of  our  British  bivalv^  Saxicava  ruffosa.  It  is  spread  over  all  the 
north-polar  seas,  and  ranges  jn  one  direction  through  Europe  to  Senegal, 
occurring  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  while  in  another  it  finds  its  way 
into  the  North  Pacific,  and  thence  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Nor  do  its 
migrations  cease  till  it  reaches  the  Australian  seas. 

A  British  brachiopod,  named  Terebraiula  caputserpentis,  is  common, 
according  to  Professor  K  Forbes,  to  l^th  sides  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  to  the  South  African  and  Chinese  seas. 

Confined  range  of  other  species. — ^Mr.  Lowe,  in  a  memoir  published 
in  the  Cambridge  Transactions  in  1834,  enumerates  seventy-one  species 
of  land  Mollusca,  collected  by  him  in  the  islands  of  Madeira  and  Porto 
Santo,  sixty  of  which  belonged  to  the  genus  HeUx  alone,  including  as 
sub-genera  Bulimus  and  Achatina,  and  excluding  Vitrina  and  Clausilia ; 
forty-four  of  these  are  liew.  It  is  remarkable  that  very  few  of  the 
above-mentioned  species  are  common  to  the  neighbouring  archipelago  of 
the  Canaries ;  but  it  is  a  still  more  striking  fact,  that  of  the  sixty  species 
of  the  three  genera  above  mentioned,  thirty-one  are  natives  of  Porto 
Santo ;  whereas,  in  Madeira,  which  contains  ten  times  the  superficies, 
were  found  but  twenty-nine.  Of  these  only  four  were  common  to  the 
two  islands,  which  are  separated  by  a  distance  of  only  twelve  leagues ; 
and  two  even  of  these  four  (namely  Helix  rhodostoma  and  IT.  ventrosa) 
are  species  of  general  diffusion,  common  to  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and 
the  south  of  Europe.* 

The  confined  range  of  these  mollusks  may  easily  be  explained,  if  we 
admit  that  species  have  only  one  birth-place ;  and  the  only  problem  to  be 
solved  would  relate  to  the  exceptions — to  account  for  the  dissemination 
of  some  species  throughout  several  islands,  and  the  European  continent 
May  not  the  eggs,  when  washed  into  the  sea  by  the  undermining  of 
clife,  or  blown  by  a  storm  from  the  land,  float  uninjured  to  a  distant  shore  ? 

Their  mode  of  diffusion. — Notwithstanding  the  proverbially  slow 
motion  of  snails  and  mollusks  in  general,  and  although  many  aquatic 
species  adhere  constantly  to  the  same  rock  for  their  whole  lives,  they  are 
by  no  means  destitute  of  provision  for  disseminating  themselves  rapidly 
over  a  wide  area.  "  Some  Mollusca,"  says  Professor  E.  Forbes,  "  migrate 
in  their  larva  state,  for  all  of  them  undergo  a  metamorphosis  either  in  the 
^g  or  out  of  the  egg.  The  gasteropoda  commence  life  under  the  form 
of  a  small  spiral  shell,  and  an  animal  furnished  with  ciliated  wings^  or 
iobes,  like  a  pteropod,  by  means  of  which  it  can  swim  freely,  and  in  this 
form  can  migrate  with  ease  through  the  sea."f 

King  in  his  expedition  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  They  had  been  packed  up  in 
a  box,  and  enveloped  in  cotton :  two  for  a  space  of  thirteen,  one  for  seventeen, 
And  a  fourth  for  upwards  of  twenty  months :  but^  on  being  exposed  by  Mr. 
Broderip  to  the  warmth  of  a  fire  in  iJondon,  and  provided  with  tepid  water  and 
leaves,  they  revived,  and  lived  for  several  months  in  Mr.  Loddiges'  palm-house^ 
till  accidentally  drowned. 

♦  Camb.  Phu.  Trans.,  vol  iv.  1881. 

f  Edin.  New  PhiL  Joarn.,  April  1844. 
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We  «I6  aoonstomed  to  anooiate  in  our  miiidt  the  idea  of  the  gmteil 
looomiotiYe  powexs  with  the  most  mature  and  peifect  state  of  eabh 
tpecies  of  inTertebrate  animal,  espedallj  when  the^  nndeigo  a  aeriea  of 
IransfennationB;  bat  in  all  the  Mbllnsea  the  levem^  is  true.  Hie  yomg 
67  of  the  eooUe,  for  example  (Cfardium)^  poeBeea,  when  yoong  <»r  m  tlie 
larni  Btate,  an  apparatus  which  enables  them  both  to  swim  and  to  he 
earned  along  easily  hj  a  marine  current    (See  fig.  99.) 

niese  small  bodies  here  represented,  whidi  bear  a  eoDndenUe 
resemUance  to  the  fiy  of  the  nnindve,  or  gasteropodoos  sheUa  above 
mentioned,  axe  so  minute  at  first  as  to  be  just  visiUe  to  the  naked  ejSi 
They  begin  to  move  about  fixMU  the  moment  they  are  hatched,  by  1 


At  Tlit]r«mBgJasthatch«4,nnHMlMdiMMt«iB.  B,  tha  sum  tetlMr  adtaMA. 

•,  The  ciliatad  oifui  oflooaaoCioK  with  ill  SluBMitoos  •ppeadai*  k. 
C  TIm  radioMiittij  intMllM. 
df  TIm  radiflMBtary  thdiL 

of  the  long  cilia,  a,  a,  placed  on  the  edges  of  the  loc6motive  disk  or 
velum.  This  disk  shrinks  up  as  they  increase  in  size,  and  gradually 
disappears,  no  trace  of  it  being  visible  in  the  perfect  animal. 

Some  species  of  shell-bearing  Mollusca  lay  their  eggs  in  a  sponge-like 
nidus,  wherein  the  young  remain  enveloped  for  a  time  after  their  birth ; 
and  this  buoyant  substance  floats  far  and  wide  as  readily  as  sea-weed. 
The  young  of  other  viviparous  tribes  are  often  borne  along  entangled  in 
sea-weed.  Sometimes  they  are  so  light,  that,  like  grains  of  sand,  they 
can  be  easily  moved  by  currents.  Balani  and  Serpulae  are  sometimes 
found  adhering  to  floating  cocoa-nuts,  and  even  to  fragments  of  pumioe. 
In  rivers  and  lakes,  on  the  other  hand,  aquatic  univalves  usually  attach 
their  eggs  to  leaves  and  sticks  which  have  fallen  into  the  water,  and 
which  are  liable  to  be  swept  away  during  floods,  from  tributaries  to  the 
main  streams,  and  from  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  same  b^wins.  Particu- 
lar species  may  thus  migrate  during  one  season  from  the  head  waters 
of  the  Mississippi,  or  any  other  great  river,  to  countries  bordering  the 
sea,  at  the  distance  of  many  thousand  miles. 

An  illustration  of  the  mode  of  attachment  of  these  eggs  will  be  seen 
in  the  annexed  cut     (Fig.  100.) 

The  habit  of  some  Testacea  to  adhere  to  floating  wood  is  proved  by 
their  fixing  themselves  to  the  bottoms  of  ships.  By  this  mode  of  convey* 
ance  MytUuB  polymarphus^  previously  known  only  in  the  Danube  and 
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Wolga,  may  have  been  brought  to  the  Commercial  Docks  in  the  Thames, 
and  to  Hamburgh,  where  the  species  is  now  domiciled.  But  Mr.  Gray 
anggests  that  as  the  animal  is  known  to  have  the  faculty  of  living  for  a 
very  long  time  out  of  water,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  brought  in 
Russian  timber,  than  borne  uninjured  through  the  salt  water  at  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel.* 

A  lobster  {Astacua  marinua)  was  lately  taken  alive  covered  with  living 
muflsels  {My tilths  edulis)\ ;  and  a  large  female  crab  {Cancer  papurus), 
covezed  with  oysters,  and  bearing  also  Anomia  ephippium^  and  Actiniie, 
was  taken  in  April,  1832,  off  the  English  coast  The  oysters,  seven  in  num- 
ber, include  individuals  of  six  years'  growth,  and  the  two  largest  are  four 
inches  long  and  three  inches  and  a  half  broad.  Both  the  crab  and 
the  oysters  were  seen  alive  by  Mr.  Robert  Bro\irn.^ 

Fiff.  100 


Eggi  of  Freibwater  moUnalu. 

fif .  1.  Bggt  of  JtmpuUoria  tnata  (a  flaTiatile  •pedes)  fixed  to  a  email  eprif  which  had  fallea  inHo 

the  Water. 
Fif.  S.  Egge  of  FJoMorbit  albus^  attached  to  a  dead  leaf  \jing  under  water. 
Fif.  3.  Eggs  of  the  conunon  Limneas  (L.  vulgaris)  t  adhering  to  a  dead  stick  nnder  water. 

From  this  example  we  learn  the  manner  in  which  oysters  may  be 
diffused  over  every  part  of  the  sea  where  the  crab  wanders ;  and  if  they 
are  at  length  carried  to  a  spot  where  there  is  nothing  but  fine  mud,  the 
foundation  of  a  new  oyster-bank  may  be  laid  on  the  death  of  the  crab. 
In  this  instance,  the  oysters  survived  the  crab  many  days,  and  were 
killed  at  last  only  by  long  exposure  to  the  air. 


•  PhiL  Trans.  1835,  p.  808.    ' 

{The  specimen  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  ZooL  Soc.  of  London. 
This  specimen  is  in  the  collection  of  my  friend  Mr.  Broderip,  who  observes, 
that  this  crab,  which  was  apparently  in  perfect  health,  could  not  have  cast  her 
•hell  for  six  jears,  whereas  some  naturalists  have  stated  that  the  species  moult* 
annually,  without  limiting  the  moulting  period  to  the  early  stages  of  the  growth 
of  the  animal 
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Geographical  Distribution  and  Migrations  of  Zoophytes. 

Zoophytes  are  very  imperfectly  known ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  each  maritime  region  possesses  species  peculiar  to  itselfl  The 
Madrepores,  or  lamelliferous  Polyparia,  are  found  in  their  fullest  deve- 
lopment only  in  the  tropical  seas  of  Polynesia  and  the  East  and  West 
Indies ;  and  this  family  is  represented  only  by  a  few  species  in  our  seas. 
The  zoophjrtes  of  the  Mediterranean,  according  to  Ehrenberg,  differ 
almost  entirely  from  those  of  the  Red  Sea,  although  only  seventy  miles 
distant.  Out  of  120  species  of  Anthozoa,  only  two  are  common  to  both 
seas.*  P6ron  and  Lesueur,  after  studying  the  Holothuriae,  Medusae, 
and  other  congeners  of  delicate  and  changeable  forms,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  each  kind  has  its  place  of  :*esidence  determined  by  the 
temperature  necessary  to  support  its  existence.  Thus,  for  example, 
they  found  the  abode  of  Pyrosoma  Atlantica  to  be  confined  to  one 
particular  region  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.f 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  the  transportation  of  zoophytes  from  one 
part  of  the  globe  to  another  is  effected.  Many  of  them,  as  in  the 
families  Flustra  and  Sertularia,  attach  themselves  to  sea-weed,  and  are 
occasionally  drifted  along  with  it.  Many  fix  themselves  to  the  shells  of. 
Mollusca,  and  are  thus  borne  along  by  them  to  short  distances.  Others, 
like  some  species  of  sea-pens,  float  about  in  the  ocean,  and  are  usually 
believed  to  possess  powers  of  spontaneous  motion.  But  the  most  fre- 
quent mode  of  transportation  consists  in  the  buoyancy  of  their  eggs, 
or  certain  small  vesicles,  which  are  detached,  and  are  capable  of  becom-. 
ting  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony.  These  gems,  as  they  are  called, 
have,  in  many  instances,  a  locomotive  power  of  their  own,  by  which 
they  proceed  in  a  determinate  direction  for  several  clays  after  separation 
from  the  parent.  They  are  propelled  by  means  of  numerous  short 
threads  or  cllia^,  which  are  in  constant  and  rapid  vibration  ;  and,  when 
thus  supported  in  the  water,  they  may  be  borne  along  by  currents  to  a 
great  distance. 

That  some  zoophytes  adhere  to  floating  bodies,  is  proved  by  their 
being  found  attached  to  the  bottoms  of  ships,  like  certiiin  Testacea 
before  alluded  to. 

Gcoffraphical  Distribution  and  Migrations  of  Insects, 

Before  I  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  earth  are  shared  out  among  particular  assemblages  of 
organic  beings,  I  must  offer  a  few  remarks  on  insects,  which,  by  their 
numbers  and  the  variety  of  their  powers  and  instincts,  exert  a  prodi- 
gious influence  in  the  economy  of  animate  nature.  As  a  large  portion 
of  these  minute  creatures  are  strictly  dependent  for  their  subsistence  on 
certain  species  of  vegetables,  the  entomological  provinces  must  coin- 
cide in  considerable  degree  with  the  botanical. 

*  Quart.  JouriL  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  iv.  p.  83G. 
f  Vo3\  axix  Terres  Aiislrales,  torn.  i.  p.  492. 
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All  the  iDsects,  says  Latreille,  brought  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia 
and  China,  whatever  be  their  latitude  and  temperature,  are  distinct  from 
those  of  Europe  and  of  Africa.  The  insects  of  the  United  States, 
although  often  approaching  very  close  to  our  own,  are,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  specifically  distinguishable  by  some  characters.  In  South 
America,  the  equinoctial  lands  of  New  Granada  and  Peru  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  Guiana  on  the  other,  contain  for  the  most  part  distinct 
groups;  4he  Andes  forming  the  division,  and  interposing  a  narrow 
line  of  severe  cold  between  climates  otherwise  very  similar.* 

Migratory  instincts, — ^Nearly  all  the  insects  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  differ  specifically  from  the  European ;  while  those  of  Green- 
land appear  to  be  in  a  great  measure  identical  with  our  own.  Some 
insects  are  very  local ;  while  a  few,  on  the  contrary,  are  common  to 
remote  countries,  between  which  the  torrid  zone  and  the  ocean  inter- 
vene. Thus  our  painted  lady  butterfly  (  Vanessa  cardui)  re-appears  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  New  Holland  and  Japan  with  scarcely 
a  varying  streak,  f  The  same  species  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  few 
insects  which  are  universally  dispersed  over  the  earth,  being  found 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  and  its  wide  range  is  the  more 
interesting,  because  it  seems  explained  by  its  migratory  instinct, 
seconded,  no  doubt,  by  a  capacity,  enjoyed  by  few  species,  of  enduring 
a  great  diversity  of  temperature. 

A  vast  swarm  of  this  species,  forming  a  column  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  broad,  was,  a  few  years  since,  observed  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud ; 
they  traversed  the  country  with  great  rapidity  from  north  to  south,  all 
flying  onwards  in  regular  order,  close  together,  and  not  turning  from* 
their  course  on  the  approach  of  other  objects.  Professor  Bonelli,  of 
Turin,  observed,  in  March  of  the  same  year,  a  similar  swarnx  of  the 
same  species,  also  directing  their  flight  from  north  to  south,  in  Pied- 
mont, in  such  immense  numbers  that  at  night  the  flowers  were  literally 
covered  with  them.  They  had  been  traced  from  Coni,  Raconi,  Susa,  &c. 
A  similar  flight  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  is  recorded  by  M.  Louch  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Turin.  The  fact  is  the  more  worthy  of 
notice,  because  the  caterpillars  of  this  butterfly  are  not  gregarious,  but 
solitary  from  the  moment  that  they  are  hatched ;  and  this  instinct  remains 
dormant,  while  generation  after  generation  passes  away,  till  it  suddenly 
displays  itself  in  full  energy  when  their  numbers  happen  to  be  in  excess. 

Not  only  peculiar  species,  but  certain  types,  distinguish  particular 
countries ;  and  there  are  groups,  observes  Kirby,  which  represent  each 
other  in  distant  regions,  whether  in  their  form,  their  functions,  or  in 
both.  Thus  the  honey  and  wax  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  are  in  each 
case  prepared  by  bees  congenerous  with  our  commoi^hive-bee  {ApiSy 
Latr.);  while,  in  America,  this  genus  is  nowhere  indigenous,  but  is 
replaced  by  Melipona,  Trigona,  and  Euglossa ;  and  in  New  Holland  by 

*  G^ographie  G^ndraXe  des  Insectes  et  dcs  Arachnides.    U6m,  da  Mas.  d'Hiit 
Nat,  tooL  iii. 
f  Kirby  and  Spence,  vol  iv.  p.  487 ;  and  other  aathon. 
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a  still  different  but  undescribed  ij^.  *The  European  bee  {Apu  mdii- 
fica)^  although  not  a  native  of  the  new  world,  is  now  established  both 
in  North  and  South  America.  It  was  introduced  into  the  United  States 
by  some  of  the  early  settlers,  and  has  since  overspread  the  vast  foresU 
of  the  interior,  building  hives  in  the  decayed  trunks  of  trees.  ^  The 
Indians,"  says  Irving,  ^  consider  them  as  the  harbinger  of  the  white 
man,  as  the  buffalo  is  of  the  red  man,  and  say  that  in  proportion  as  the 
bee  advances  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo  retire.  It  is  said,"  continnei 
the  same  writer,  "  that  the  wild  bee  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  at  any 
great  distance  from  the  frontier,  and  that  they  have  always  been  tlM 
heralds  of  civilization,  preceding  it  as  it  advanced  from  the  Atlantic 
borders.  Some  of  the  ancient  settlers  of  the  west  even  pretend  to  give 
the  very  year  when  the  honey-bee  first  crossed  the  Mississippi."  f  The 
same  species  is  now  also  naturalized  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New 
Zealand. 

Ab  almost  all  insects  are  winged,  they  can  readily  spread  themselves 
wherever  their  progress  is  not  opposed  by  uncongenial  dimates,  or  bf 
seas,  mountains,  and  other  physical  impediments ;  and  these  bairieis 
they  can  sometimes  surmount  by  abandoning  themselves  to  vkJent 
winds,  which,  as  I  before  stated,  when  speaking  of  the  disperacm  of 
seeds  (p.  618.),  may  in  a  few  hours  carry  them  to  vety  considenble 
distances.  On  the  Andes  some  sphinxes  and  flies  have  been  observed 
by  Humboldt,  at  the  height  of  19,180  feet  above  the  sea,  and  which 
appeared  to  him  to  have  been  involuntarily  carried  into  these  legions 
by  ascending  currents  of  air.  J 

White  mentions  a  remarkable  shower  of  aphides  which  soem  to  have 
emigrated,  with  an  east  wind,  from  the  great  hop  plantations  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  and  blackened  the  shrubs  and  vegetables  where  they  alighted 
at  Selbourne,  spreading  at  the  same  time  in  great  clouds  all  along  the 
vale  from  Farnham  to  Alton.  These  aphides  are  sometimes  accompa- 
nied by  vast  numbers  of  the  common  lady«bird  ( CocclneUa  mpiem- 
punetata)^  which  feed  upon  them.  § 

It  is  remarkable,  says  Kirby,  that  many  of  the  insects  which  are 
occasionally  observed  to  emigrate,  as,  for  instance,  the  Libelluba,  Good* 
nelle,  Carabi,  Cicadse,  &c.  are  not  usually  social  insects ;  but  seem  to 
congregate,  like  swallows,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  emigration.) 
Here,  therefore,  wo  have  an  example  of  an  instinct  developing  itself  on 
certain  rare  emergencies,  causing  unsocial  species  to  become  gregarious 
and  to  venture  sometimes  even  to  cross  the  ocean. 

The  armies  of  locusts  which  darken  the  air  in  Africa,  and  traverse 
the  globe  from  Turkey  to  our  southern  counties  in  England,  are  well 
known  to  all.    When  the  western  gales  sweep  over  the  Pampas  thej 

♦  Kirby  and  Spence,  voL  iv.  p.  497. 

I  Washington  Irving's  Tour  in  the  Prairie^  ch.  ix, 
Malte-Brun,  vol.  v.  p.  879. 
Kirby  and  Spence,  voL  il  p.  9.  1817. 
Kirby  and  Spence,  voL  il  p.  12.  1817. 
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beer  along  with  them  myriads  of  insects  of  yarious  kinds.  As  a  proof 
of  the  manner  in  which  species  may  be  thus  diffused,  I  may  mention. 
that  when  the  Creole  frigate  was  lying  in  the  outer  roads  off  Buenos 
Ajres,  in  1819,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  land,  her  decks  and 
nggrng  were  suddenly  covered  by  thousands  of  flies  and  grains  of  sand. 
The  sides  of  the  vessel  had  just  received  a  fresh  coat  of  paint,  to  which 
the'insects  adhered  in  such  numbers  as  to  spot  and  disfigure  the  vessel, 
and  to  render  it  necessary  partially  to  renew  the  paint*  Captain  W. 
H.  Smyth  was  obliged  to  repaint  his  vessel,  the  Adventure,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  the  same  cause.  He  was  on  his  way  from  Malta  to 
Tripoiii  when  a  southern  wind  blowing  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  then 
one  hundred  miles  distant,  drove  such  myriads  of  flies  upon  the  fresh 
paint,  that  not  the  smallest  point  was  left  unoccupied  by  insects. 

To  the  southward  of  the  river  Plate,  off  Cape  St  Antonio,  and  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  miles  from  land,  several  largo  dragon-flies  alighted  on  the 
Adventure  frigate,  during  Captain  Eing^s  late  expedition  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  If  the  wind  abates  when  insects  are  Uius  crossing  the  sea,  the 
aost  delicate  species  are  not  necessarily  drowned ;  for  many  can  repose 
withoat  sinking  on  the  water.  The  slender  long-legged  tipulse  have  been 
seen  standing  on  the  sui&ce  of  the  sea,  when  driven  out  far  from  our 
coatty  and  took  wing  immediately  on  being  approached,  f  Exotic  beetles 
are  aonaetimes  thrown  on  our  shore,  which  revive  after  having  been  long 
drencbed  in  salt  water ;  and  the  periodical  appearance  of  some  conspicu- 
ous butterflies  amongst  us,  after  being  imseen  some  for  &ve  others  for  fifty 
years,  has  been  ascribed,  not  without  probability,  to  the  agency  of  the 
winds. 

Inundations  of  rivers,  observes  Kirby,  if  they  happen  at  any  season  ex- 
cept in  the  depths  of  winter,  always  carry  down  a  number  of  insects, 
floating  on  the  surface  of  bits  of  stick,  weeds,  &c ;  so  that  when  the  waters 
subside,  the  entomol(^st  may  generally  reap  a  plentiful  harvest  In  the  • 
dissemination,  moreover,  of  these  minute  beings,  as  in  that  of  plants,  the 
laiger  animals  play  their  part.  Insects  arc,  in  numberless  instances,  borne 
along  in  the  coats  of  animals,  or  the  feathers  of  birds ;  and  the  eggs  of 
some  spedes  are  capable,  like  seeds,  of  resisting  the  digestive  powers  of 
the  stomach,  and  after  they  are  swallowed  with  herbage,  may  be  ejected 
again  unharmed  in  the  dung. 

Geofffuphical  I)Utrilmticn  and  IHJ^isian  <f  Man, 

I  have, reserved  for  the  last  some  observations  on  the  range  and  diffu- 
sion of  the  human  species  over  the  earth,  and  ihe  influence  of  man  in 
spreading  other  animals  and  plants,  especially  the  terrestrial 

Many  naturalists  have  amused  themselves  in  speculating  on  the  proba- 
ble birth-place  of  mankind,  the  point  from  which,  if  we  assume  the  whole 
Quman  race  to  have  descended  from  a  single  pair,  the  tide  of  emigration 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Lieutenant  Graves,  R.N.,  for  this  information 
f  I  state  this  fact  on  the  authority  of  my  friend,  Mr.  John  Curtia. 
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must  origiiimQy  liave  prooeeded.  It  has  been  alwi^  a  fiuFolito  eonjeo* 
tme,  that  Uiis  lnrth-|daoe  was  ntuated  widuQ  or  near  the  trofdeai  where 
perpetual  simmier  yeigiia,  and  where  fitdta,  herbs,  and  roola  are  plenliftilly 
■applied  throughout  Uie  year.  The  diinate  of  Uieae  regioUy  it  haa  been 
said,  is  suited  to  a  being  lx»ii  without  any  coverings  and  who  had  not  yet 
acquired  the  arts  of  building  habitations  or  pro?idii^  doChes; 

•  Progren^fMumanPopulaiumi — ^^  The  hunter  state,"  it  has  beeo  ar- 
gued, ** which Montesquiea  placed  the  first, was probabfy  cmlythe  seeoad 
stage  to  which  mankind  arrived ;  since  so  many  arts  must  have  been  in- 
vented to  catch  a  salmon,  or  a  deer,  that  society  codd  no  longer  hare 
been  inits  infancy  when  they  came  into  use."*  When  regions  iHMreflie 
spontaneous  traits  of  the  esffth  abound  became  overpeopled,  men  woidd 

'  naturally  diffiise  themselves  over  the  ndgfaboiing  parts  of  the  temperate 
aone;  but  a  considehibk  time  wouMprobaUydapse  before  this  event  took 
place;  and  it  is  possible,  as  a  writer  before  dted  observes,  thai  in  the 
interval  before  the  multiplication  of  thdr  numbers  and  their  increasing 
wants  had  compelled  them  to  emigprate,  some  aits  to  take  ammah  were 
Invented,  but  &r  inferior  to  what  we  see  practised  at  this  day  amoog 
savages.  As  thdr  habitations  graduaUy  advanced  into  the  tenipenite 
aone,  the  new  difficulties  they,  had  to  oicoanter  would  call  fcith  by 
degrees  the  spirit  of  invention,  and  the  probability  of  sooh  inventMma 
dways  rises  with  the  number  of  people  involved  in  the  sameneoeanty.f 

A  distinguished  modem  writer,  who  coincides  for  the  most  part  in  the 
views  above  mentioned,  has  introduced  one  of  the  persona  in  hia  seooncl 
didogue,  as  objecting  to  the  theoiy  of  the  human  race  having  gradually 
advanced  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  state,  on  the  ground  that  "  the  first 
man  must  have  inevitably  been  destroyed  by  the  elements  or  devoured  by 
savage  beasts,  so  infinitely  his  superiors  in  physicd  force.'^  He  then 
contends  against  the  difficulty  here  started  by  various  arguments,  all  of 

.  which  were,  perhaps,  superfluous ;  for  if  a  philosopher  is  pleased  to  indulge 
in  conjectures  on  this  subject,  why  should  he  not  assign,  as  the  origind 
seat  of  man,  some  one  of  those  large  islands  within  the  tropica,  which  are 
as  free  from  largo  beasts  of  prey  as  Van  Diemen's  Land  or  Australia  f 
Here  man  may  have  remained  for  a  period,  peculiar  to  a  single  island, 
just  as  some  of  the  large  anthropomorphous  species  are  now  limited  to  • 
one  island  within  the  tropics.  In  such  a  situation,  the  new-bom 
might  have  lived  in  security,  though  fer  more  helpless  than  the  New  Hoi — =^ 
land  savages,  and  might  have  found  abundance  of  vegetable  food.  Cok>-^^^ 
nies  may  afterwards  have  been  sent  forth  from  this  mother  count] 
and  then  the  peopling  of  the  ear^  may  have  proceeded  according  to  \ 
hypothesis  before  alluded  to. 

To  form  a  probable  conjecture  respecting  the  country  from  whence  \ 
early  civilization  of  India  was  derived,  has  been  found  almost  as  difficc:ziSf 
as  to  determine  the  original  birth-place  of  the  human  race.     That  Um 
dawn  of  oriental  civilization  did  not  arise  within  the  limits  of  the  tropics, 

•  Brands  Select  Dissert  from  the  Amoen.  Acad.,  vol  i  p  118.  f  Ibid 

{  8ir  H.  Davy,  Ck>n8olationB  in  Travel,  p  74. 
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is  the  conclusion  to  which  Baron  William  von  Humboldt  has  come  after 
moch  patient  research  into  "  the  diversities  of  the  structure  of  language 
and  their  influence  on  the  mental  development  of  the  human  race.**  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  ancient  Zend  country  from  whence  the  spread  of 
knowledge  and  the  ^rts  has  been  traced  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  lay 
to  the  north-west  of  the  upper  Indus.* 

As  to  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth,  if  wo 
are  to  judge  from  the  discordance  of  opinion  amongst  celebrated  chro- 
ndogera,  not  even  a  rude  approximation  has  yet  been  made  towards 
determining  a  point  of  so  much  interest.  The  problem  seems  hitherto  to 
have  bafBed  the  curiosity  of  the  antiquary,  if  possible,  more  completely 
than  the  fixing  on  a  geographic&l  site  for  the  original  habitation  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  human  race.  The  Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  his  elaborate 
and  philosophical  work  on  Ancient  Egypt,f  has  satisfied  not  a  few  of  the 
learned,  by  an  appeal  to  monumental  inscriptions  still  extant,  that  the 
facoessive  dynasties  of  kings  may  be  traced  back  without  a  break,  to 
Menes,  and  that  the  date  of  his  reign  would  correspond  with  the  year 
3640  B.  c.  He  supposes  at  the  same  time,  what  is  most  reasonable,  that 
the  £^3rptian  people  must  have  existed  for  a  long  period  (probably  at 
least  for  five  centuries),  in  their  earlier  and  less  settled  state,  before  they 
reached  the  point  of  civilization  at  which  Menes  consolidated  them  into 
a  great  and  united  empire.  This  would  carry  us  back  to  upwards  of 
4000  years  b.  c,  or  to  an  epoch  coincident  with  that  commonly  set  down 
for  the  creation  of  the  world  in  accordance  with  computations  founded  on 
the  combined  ages  of  the  successive  antediluvian  patriarchs.  It  follows 
that  the  same  epoch  of  Menes  is  anterior  by  a  great  many  centuries  to 
the  most  ancient  of  the  dates  usually  fixed  upon  for  the  Mosaic  deluge. 
The  fact  that  no  record  or  tradition  of  any  great  and  overwhelming  flood 
has  been  detected  in  the  mythology,  or  monumental  annals  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, will  suggest  many  reflections  to  a  geologist  who  has  weighed  well 
the  evidence  we  possess  of  a  variety  of  partitd  deluges  which  have  hap- 
pened in  districts  not  free  like  Egypt,  for  the  last  3000  years,  from  earth- 
quakes and  other  causes  of  great  aqueous  catastrophes.  The  tales  and 
l^ends  of  calamitous  floods  preserved  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  China,  Peru,  and  Chili,  have,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
all  of  them  handed  down  to  us  by  the  inhabitants  of  regions  in  which 
the  operation  of  natural  causes  in  modem  times,  and  the  recurrence  of  a 
succession  of  disastrous  floods,  afibrd  lis  data  for  interpreting  the  meaning 
of  the  obscure  traditions  of  an  illiterate  age.^ 

In  his  learned  treatise  on  ancient  chronology.  Dr.  Hales  has  selected, 
from  a  much  greater  number,  a  list  of  no  less  than  120  authors,  all  of 
whom  give  a  different  period  for  the  epoch  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 

*  W.  von  Humboldt,  "  On  the  Eawi  Language,"  Ac  cited  in  Ck»smos.  Intro- 
duction. 

t  l^ypten's  Stelle,  <&c.  Egypt  restored  to  her  Place  in  Universal  History,  hy 
a  G  JL  Bunsen.  1846. 

^  For  Grecian  and  Asiatic  deluges,  see  above,  p.  856. ;  Cimbrittn,  p.  831. , 
Oimes^  p.  7.  ^  Peruvian,  o.  602. ;  Chilian  or  Arauoanian  deluge^  p.  600. 
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the  ^ztieme  range  of  diffnenoe  b^ween  tkem  amounting  to  bo  Ihi  tfaaa 
8268  yean.  It  i^pean  tliftt  eren  amongat  rathoritiea,  who  in  Soglaiid 
are  generally  legarded  aa  <Nrtliodoi:,  theire  ia  a  vaxiaiioe^  not  d  yean  or 
of  one  or  two  centoiiea,  iHit  of  opwaidi  irf  a  xmUemlillII^  aoooad^ 
have  pie&rred  to  follow  the  Hebrew,  or  the  Samaritaiiy  or  the  Oreak  w- 
aiona  of  the  Moeaic  writings.  Can  we  then  wonder  tiiat  they  who  do- 
dpher  the  monnmenta  of  l^gyp^  or  the  geologist  who  intotprota  the 
earth's  autobiography,  should  arrive  at  views  reepeoting  the  date  d  aa 
andent  empire,  or  the  age  of  our  planet,  ineooncileable  with  eveiy  om 
of  these  numerous  and  oenflictingGhrondogiea?  The  want  of  agiea* 
ment  amongst  the  learned  in  regard  to  the  probable  date  of  the  deloge 
of  Noah  is  a  source  of  fiir  greater  per[Jtodty  and  eonfunon  than  our  ea- 
tieme  uncertainty  aa  to  the  epook  of  the  cieatian, — the  deluge  bai^g  a 
oomparatively  modem  event,  from  which  the  repeopling  of  the  eaith  and 
the  history  of  the  present  raoea  of  jnankind  ia  made  to  begin. 

Naturalists  have  long  liilt  that  to  lender  probable  the  received  opimoa 
that  all  the  leading  varieties  of  the  human  fiunily  have  originally  apnng 
from  a  single  pair,  (a  doctrine  against  whidb  there  appaaia  tome  to  be 
no  sound  objection,)  a  much  greater  hpse  of  time  is  reqaiied  fcr  the 
sbw  and  gradual  formation  of  racaa,  (audi  aa  the  OancariaB,  Moagotiaa, 
and  N^;ro,)  than  is  embraced  in  any  of  the  popular  ayatama  of  ehra- 
nology.  The  existence  of  two  of  thoee  marked  varietiea  above  meKtioiied 
can  be  traced  bade  8000  yeaia  before  the  present  time,  or  to  the  painting 
of  pictures,  preserved  in  the  tombs  or  on  the  walls  of  buried  templea  in 
E^ypt  In  these  we  behold  the  N^^  and  Caucasian  phyaiognomiei 
portrayed  as  faithfully  and  in  as  stroDg  contrast  as  if  the  likenesses  <^  those 
races  had  been  taken  yesterday.  When  we  consider  therefore  the  ex- 
treme slowness  of  the  changes,  which  climate  and  other  modifying 
causes  have  produced  in  modem  times,  we  must  allow  for  a  vast  series  of 
antecedent  ages,  in  the  course  of  which  the  long-continued  influence  of  simi- 
lar external  circumstances  gave  rise  to  peculiarities,  probably  increased  in 
many  successive  generations,  until  they  were  fixed  by  hereditary  trana^ 
mission.  The  characteristic  forms  and  features  thus  acquired  by  certain 
tribes,  may  have  been  afterwards  diffused  by  migration  from  a  few  cen- 
tres over  wide  continental  spaces.  The  theory,  therefore,  that  all  the 
races  of  man  have  come  from  one  common  stock  receives  support  fiom 
every  investigation  which  forces  us  to  expand  our  ideas  of  the  durataoo 
of  past  time,  or  which  multiplies  the  number  of  years  that  have  pawed 
away  since  the  origin  of  man.  Hitherto,  geology  has  neither  enlarged. 
nor  circumscribed  the  "human  period ;"  but  simply  proved  that  in  the 
history  of  animated  nature  it  is  comparatively  modem,  or  the  last  of  a 
long  series  of  antecedent  epochs,  in  each  of  which  the  earth  has  been 
successively  peopled  by  distinct  species  of  animals  and  plants. 

In  an  early  stage  of  society  the  necessity  of  hunting  acts  as  a  princqik 
of  repulsion,  causing  men  to  spread  with  the  greatest  rapidity  over  s 
country,  until  the  whole  is  covered  with  scattered  settlements.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  eight  hundred  acres  of  hunting-ground  produce  cdj 
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$M  much  food  as  half  an  ucreof  arable  land.  When  the  game  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  exhausted^  and  a  state  of  pasturage  succeeds,  the 
several  hunter  tribes,  being  already  scattered,  may  multiply  in  a  short 
time  into  the  greatest  number  which  the  pastoral  state  is  capable  of  sus 
taining.  The  necessity,  says  Brand,  thus  imposed  upon  the  two  savage 
states,  of  dispersing  themselves  far  and  wide  over  the  country,  affords  a 
reason  why,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  worst  parts  of  the  earth  may  have 
become  inhabited. 

But  this  reason,  it  may  be  said,  is  only  applicable  in  as  fiEkr  as  regards 
the  peopling  of  a  continuous  continent ;  whereas  the  smallest  islands, 
however  remote  from  continents,  have  almost  always  been  found  inha- 
bited  by  man.  St  Helena,  it  id  true,  afforded  an  exception ;  for  when 
that  island  was  discovered  in  1501,  it  was  only  inhabited  by  sea-fowl, 
and  occasionally  by  seals  and  turtles,  and  was  covered  with  a  forest  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  all  of  species  peculiar  to  it,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
and  which  seem  to  have  been  expressly  created  for  this  remote  and 
insulated  spot.* 

The  islands  also  of  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  Pitcairns,  and  Juan  Feiaan- 
des,  and  those  of  the  Galapagos  archipelago,  one  of  which  is  seventy 
miles  long,  were  inhabited  when  first  discovered,  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable  than  all,  the  Falkland  Islands,  which  together  are  120  miles 
in  length  by  60  in  breadth,  and  abounding  in  food  fit  for  the  support 
of  man. 

Drifting  of  canoes  to  vast  distances, — But  very  few  of  the  numerous 
coral  islets  and  volcanoes  of  the  vast  Pacific,  capable  of  sustaining  a 
few  families  of  men,  have  been  found  untenanted ;  and  we  have,  there- 
fore, to  inquire  whence  and  by  what  means,  if  all  the  members  of  the 
great  human  family  have  had  one  common  source,  could  those  savages 
have  migrated.  Cook,  Forster,  and  others,  have  remarked  that  parties 
ci  savages  in  their  canoes  must  have  often  lost  their  way,  and  must 
have  been  driven  on  distant  shores,  where  they  were  forced  to  remain, 
deprived  both  of  the  means  and  of  the  requisite  intelligence  for  return- 
ing to  their  own  country.  Thus  Captain  Cook  found  on  the  island*  of 
Wflteoo  three  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  who  had  been  drifted  thither  in 
a  canoe,  although  the  distance  between  the  two  isles  is  550  miles.  In 
1696,  two  canoes,  containing  thirty  persons,  who  had  left' Ancorso,  were 
thrown  by  contrary  winds  and  storms  on  the  island  of  Samar,  one  of 
the  Philippines,  at  a  distance  of  600  miles.  In  1721,  two  canoes,  one 
of  which  contained  twenty-four,  and  the  other  six  persons,  men,  woitaen, 
and  children,  were  drift;ed  from  an  island  called  Farroilep  to  the  island 
of  Guaham^  one  of  the  Marians,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  f 

Kotzebue,  when  investigating  the  Coral  Isles  of  Radack,  at  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  Caroline  Isles,  became  acquainted  with  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Eadu,  who  was  a  native  of  Ulea,  an  isle  1500  miles  distant, 
from  which  he  had  been  drifted  with  a  party.    Eadu  and  three  of  hii 

^  See  Ik  616.  f  Malt^Bnin'B  Geography,  yoL  iii  p.  419. 
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countrymen  one  day  left  Ulea  in  a  sailing  boat,  when  a  violent  ttonn 
arose,  and  drove  them  out  of  their  course :  they  drifted  about  the  open 
sea  for  eight  months,  according  to  their  reckoning  by  the  moon,  mak- 
ing a  knot  on  a  cord  at  every  new  moon.  Beings  expert  fishermen,  they 
subsisted  entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  sea ;  and  when  the  rain  fell,  laid 
in  as  much  fresh  water  as  they  had  vessels  to  contain  it  **Kadii,'* 
says  Kotzebue,  "  who  was  the  best  diver,  frequently  went  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  is  well  known  that  .he  ynAer  is  not  so  salt, 
with  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  with  only  a  small  opening."  *  When  these 
unfortunate  men  reached  the  isles  of  Radack,  every  hope  and  almost 
every  feeling  had  died  within  them ;  their  sail  had  long  been  destroyed, 
their  canoe  had  long  been  the  sport  of  winds  and  waves,  and  they 
were  picked  up  by  the  inhabitants  of  Aur  in  a  state  of  insensibility ; 
but  by  the  hospitable  care  of  those  islanders  they  soon  recovered,  and 
were  restored  to  perfect  health,  f 

Captain  Beechey,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Pacific,  fell  in  with  some  nativee 
cf  the  Coral  Islands,  who  had  in  a  similar  manner  been  carried  to  a 
great  distance  from  their  native  country.  They  had  embarked,  to  the 
number  of  150  souls,  in  three  double  canoes,  from  Anaa,  or  Chain 
Island,  situated  about  three  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Otaheite. 
They  were  overtaken  by  the  monsoon,  which  dispersed  the  canoes ;  and 
after  driving  them  about  the  ocean,  left  them  becalmed,  so  that  a  great 
number  of  persons  perished.  Two  of  the  canoes  were  never  heard  of; 
but  the  other  was  drifted  from  one  uninhabited  island  to  another,  at 
each  of  which  the  voyagers  obtained  a  few  provisions ;  and  at  length, 
after  having  wandered  for  a  distance  of  600  miles,  they  were  found  and 
carried  to  their  home  in  the  Blossom.  J 

Mr.  Crawfurd  informs  me  that  there  are  several  well-authenticated 
accounts  of  canoes  having  been  drifted  from  Sumatra  to  Madagascar, 
and  by  such  causes  a  portion  of  the  Malayan  language,  with  some 
useful  plants,  have  been  transferred  to  that  island,  which  is  principally 
peopled  by  negroes. 

The  space  traversed  in  some  of  these  instances  was  so  great,  that 
similar  accidents  might  suffice  to  transport  canoes  from  various  paits  of 
Africa  to  the  shores  of  South  America,  or  from  Spain  to  the  AsEores, 
and  thence  to  North  America ;  so  that  man,  Qven  in  a  rude  state  of 
Kociety,  is  liable  to  be  scattered  involuntarily  by  the  winds  and  waveB 
over  the  globe,  in  a  manner  singularly  analogous  to  that  in  which  many 
plants  and  animals  are  diffused.  We  ought  not,  then,  to  wonder,  that 
during  the  ages  required  for  some  tribes  of  the  human  race  to  attain 
that  advanced  stage  of  civilization  which  empowers  the  navigator  to 
cross  the  ocean  in  all  directions  with  security,  the  whole  earth  should 

•  Chamisso  states  that  the  water  which  they  brought  up  was  cooler,  and  m 
tkeir  opinion^  less  salt  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  its  being  fresher  near  the  hot* 
torn,  except  where  submarine  springs  may  happen  to  rise. 

{Kotxebue's  Voyage,  1816-1818.     Quarteriy  Review,  vol  xxvL  p.  8M. 
Nar*totive  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  <kc,  in  the  years  1825, 182<^  1827, 1828^ 
pi  170. 
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have  become  the  abode  of  rude  tribes  of  hunters  and  fishers.  Were 
the  whole  of  mankind  now  cut  off,  with  the  exception  of  one  familj 
inhabiting  the  old  or  new  continent,  or  Australia,  or  even  some  coral 
ielet  of  the  Pacific,  we  might  expect  their  descendants,  though  they 
should  never  become  more  enlightened  than  the  South  Sea  Islanders  or 
the  Esquimaux,  to  spread  in  the  course  of  ages  over  the  whole  earth, 
difiiised  partly  by  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase,  in  a  limited 
district,  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  partly  by  the  accidental 
drifting  of  canoes  by  tides  and  currents  to  distant  shores. 

Involuntary  Influence  of  Man  in  diffusing  Animals  and  Plants, 

Many  of  the  general  remarks  which  have  been  made  respecting  the 
influence  of  man  in  spreading  or  in  checking  the  diffusion  of  plants 
apply  equally  to  his  relations  with  the  animal  kingdom.  On  a  future 
occasion  I  shall  be  led  to  speak  of  the  instrumentality  c^  our  species  in 
naturalizing  useful  animals  and  plants  in  new  regions,  when  explaining 
my  views  of  the  effects  which  the  spreading  and  increase  of  certain 
species  exert  in  the  extirpation  of  others.  At  present  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  involuntary  aid  which  man  lends  to  the 
dissemination  of  species. 

In  the  mammiferous  class  our  influence  is  chiefly  displayed  in  in- 
creasing the  number  of  quadrupeds  which  are  serviceable  to  us,  and  in 
exterminating  or  reducing  the  number  of  those  which  are  noxious. 

Sometimes,  however,  we  unintentionally  promote  the  multiplication  of 
inimical  species,  as  when  we  introduced  the  rat,  which  was  not  indigenous 
in  the  new  world,  into  all  parts  of  America.  They  have  been  conveyed 
over  in  ships,  and  now  infest  a  grealT  multitude  of  islands  and  parts  of 
that  continent.  In  like  manner  the  Norway  rat  {Mtts  decumanus) 
has  been  imported  into  l^ngland,  where  it  plunders  our  property  in  ships 
and  houses. 

Among  birds,  the  house  sparrow  may  be  cited  as  a  species  known  to 
have  extended'  its  range  with  the  tillage  of  the  soil.  During  the  last 
century  it  has  spread  gradually  over  Asiatic  Russia  towards  the  north 
and  east,  always  following  the  progress  of  cultivation.  It  made  its  first 
appearance  on  the  Irtisch  ii^  Tobolsk,  soon  after  the  Russians  had 
ploughed  the  land.  •  It  came  in  1736  up  the  Obi  to  Beresow,  and  four 
years  after  to  Naryn,  about  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude  farther  east  In 
1 710,  it  had  been  seen  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  Lena,  in  the 
government  of  Irkutzk.  In  all  these  places  it  is  now  common,  but  is  not 
yet  found  in  the  uncultivated  regions  of  Eamtschatka.* 

The  great  viper  (Fer  de  lance),  a  species  no  less  venomous  than  the 
rattlesnake,  which  now  ravages  Martinique  and  St  Lucia,  was  accident- 
ally introduced  by  man,  and  existe  in  no  other  part  of  the  West  Indies. 

Many  parasitic  insects  which  attack  our  persons,  and  some  of  which 
are  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  our  species,  have  been  carried  into  all  parts 

*  Gloger,  Abfiul  der  Yogel,  p.  108. ;  Palhu^  Zoog.  Rosao-Asiat,  torn.  iL  p.  197. 
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of  the  earth,  and  have  as  high  a  claim  as  maa  to  a  univermd  geographi- 
cal distribution. 

A  great  variety  of  insects  have  been  transported  in  ships  from  one 
country  to  another,  especially  in  warmer  latitudes.  The  European  houe- 
fiy  has  been  introduced  in  this  way  into  all  the  South  Sea  Ldandt. 
Notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  our  climate  in  England  we  have  been 
unable  to  prevent  the  cockroach  [Blatta  orientalis)  from  entering  and 
diffusing  itself  in  our  ovens  and  kneading  troughs,  and  availing  itaelf 
of  the  artificial  warmth  which  we  afibrd.  It  is  well  known  also,  that 
beetles,  and  many  other  kinds  of  ligniperdous  insects,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Great  Britain  in  timber ;  especially  several  North  American 
species.  "  The  commercial  relations,"  says  Malte-Brun*,  "  between  France 
And  India  have  transported  from  the  latter  country  the  aphis,  which 
destroys  the  apple  tree,  and  two  sorts  of  Neuroptera,  the  Lvxifvkga  and 
Flavicola,  mostly  confined  to  Provence  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Boui^ 
deaux,  where  they  devour  the  timber  in  the  houses  and  naval  arsenals." 

Among  mollusks  we  may  mention  the  Teredo  navaliSj  which  is  a 
native  of  equatorial  seas,  but  which,  by  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  ships, 
was  transported  to  Holland,  where  it  has  been  most  destructive  to  vessels 
and  piles.  The  same  species  has  also  become  naturalized  in  England, 
and  other  countries  enjoying  an  extensive  commerce.  Bulimus  tindaiuSj 
a  land  species  of  considerable  size,  native  of  Jamaica  and  other  West  In- 
dian islands,  has  been  imported,  adhering  to  tropical  timber,  into  liver- 
pool  ;  and,  as  I  learn  from  Mr.  Broderip,  is  now  naturalized  in  the  wood^ 
near  that  town. 

In  all  these  and  innumerable  other  instances  we  may  regard  the  invo- 
luntary agency  of  man  as  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals. Like  them,  we  imconsciously  contribute  to  extend  or  limit  the 
geographical  range  and  numbers  of  certain  species,  in  obedience  to  gene- 
ral rules  in  the  economy  of  nature,  which  are  for  the  most  part  berood 
our  contro. 

*  Syst  of  Geog.,  toL  viil  p.  169 


CHAPTER    XL. 

THEORIES   RESPECTING   THE    ORIGINAL   INTRODUCTION    OF   SPECIES. 

Proposal  of  an  hypothesis  ou  this  subject — Supposed  centres  or  foci  of  creation-* 
Whj  distinei  provinces  of  animals  and  plants  have  not  become  more  blended 
together — ^Brocchi's  speculations  on  the  loss  of  species — Stations  of  plants  and 
animals — Causes  on  which  they  depend — Stations  of  plants  how  affected 
by  animals — ^Equilibrium  in  the  number  of  species  how  preserved — Peculiar 
efficacy  of  insects  in  this  task — Rapidity  with  which  certain  insects  multiply 
or  decrease  in  numbers — ^Effect  of  omnivorous  animals  in  preserving  the 
equilibrium  of  species — ^Reciprocal  influence  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  species 
on  each  other. 

Theory  of  Linnoeus, — It  would  be  superfluous  to  examine  the  various 
attempts  which  were  made  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  distri- 
bution of  species  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  chapters,  in  the  in&ncy 
of  the  sciences  of  botany,  zoology,  and  physical  geography.  The 
theories  or  rather  conjectures  then  indulged  now  stand  refuted  by  a 
simple  statement  of  facts ;  and  if  Linnaeus  were  living  he  would  be  the 
first  to  renounce  the  notions  which  he  promulgated.  For  he  imagined 
the  habitable  world  to  have  been  for  a  certain  time  limited  to  one  small 
tract,  the  only  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  that  was  as  yet  laid  bare 
by  the  subsidence  of  the  primaeval  ocean.  In  this  fertile  spot  he  sup- 
posed the  originals  of  all  the  species  of  plants  which  exist  on  this  globe 
to  have  been  congregated  together  with  the  first  ancestors  of  all  ani- 
mals and  of  the  human  race.  *'  In  qu&  commode  habitaverint  animalia 
omnia,  et  vegetabilia  Isete  germinaverint."  In  order  to  acconmiodate  the 
various  habitudes  of  so  many  creatures,  and  to  provide  a  diversity  of 
climate  suited  to  their  several  natures,  the  tract  in  which  the  creation 
took  place  was  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  some  warm  region  of 
the  earth,  but  to  have  contained  a  lofty  mountain  range,  on  the  heights 
and  in  the  declivities  of  which  were  to  be  found  all  temperatures  and 
every  climate,  from  that  of  the  torrid  to  that  of  the  frozen  zone.* 

That  there  never  was  a  universal  ocean  since  the  planet  was  inhabited, 
or,  rather,  since  the  oldest  groups  of  strata  yet  known  to  contain  organic 
remains  were  formed,  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  terrestrial  plants  or 
by  indications  of  shores  in  all  the  older  formations ;  and  if  thisi  con- 
clusion was  not  established,  yet  no  geologist  could  deny  that,  since  the 
first  small  portion  of  the  earth  was  laid  dry,  there  have  been  many 
entire  changes  in  the  species  of  plants  and  animals  inhabiting  the  land. 

But,  without  dwelling  on  the  above  and  other  refuted  theories,  let 
us  inquire  whether  some  hypothesis  cannot  be  substituted  as  simple  as 
that  of  Linnaeus,  to  which  the  phenomena  now  ascertained  in  regard  to 
the  distribution  both  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  species  may  be  referred. 

*  De  terr&  habitabili  incremento ;  also  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist  of  Mankind,  voL 
L  p.  17.,  where  the  hypotheses  of  different  naturalists  are  enumerated. 
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^  ISie  fidkywing  maji  perhapSi  be  rec^oncileable  with  known  facts : — Each 
jqMoieB  maj  have  bad  its  osripa  in  a  single  pair,  or  indivMual,  where  an 
indindtial  was  snfficient^  laid  species  may  have  been  crested  m  succ^ion 
at  ancb  timee  and  in  aucih  places  as  to  eEable  them  to  multiply  and  endnrt 
lor  an  aj^pointed  period^  and  occupy  an  appointed  space  on  the  globe.. 
-  In  cffder  fQ  ei^lain  this  tlieory,  lei  ue  suppose  every  liring  thing  to 
be  destroyed  in  the  westnn  hetnbpheret  both  on  the  land  and  in  the 
Xtean,  and  pennission  to  be  giTen  to  man  to  people  this  great  desert^ 
nj  transporting  into  it  anunalsand  plants  from  the  eastern  hemispberev 
a  Strfet  prohibition  being  mifof ccd  agaui&t  mtroducing  two  original 
stocks  of  the  same  species^ 

^  Now  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  result  of  such  a  mode  of  coloniziog 
would  correspond  exactly,  so  fiur  as  regards  the  grouping  of  animals  and 
})lantS|  mth  that  now  obserred  throughout  the  globe.  In  the  finst  place, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  naturalists,  before  they  imported  spcciefi  into 
partieular  localities,  to  study  attentirely  the  climate  and  other  physical 
oonffiGons  of  each  spot  It  would  be  no  less  requisite  to  introduce  the 
different  spedes  in  iuocession,  so  that  each  plant  and  animal  mighl 
haye  time  and  opportuni^  to  multiply  before  the  species  destined  to 
prey  upon  it  was  admitted.  Many  herbs  and  shrubs,  for  e^cample,  must 
spread  far  and  wide  before  the  sheep,  the  deer,  and  the  goat  could  be 
allowed  to  enter,  lest  they  should  devour  and  annihilate  the  original 
stocks  of  many  plants,  and  then  perish  themselves  for  want  of  food« 
The  above-mentioned  herbivorous  animals  in  their  turn  must  be  per- 
mitted to.  make  considerable  progress  before  tUe  entrance  of  the  first 
pair  of  wolves  or  lions.  Insects  must  be  allowed  to  swarm  before  the 
swallow  could  be  permitted  to  skim  through  the  air,  and  feast  on 
thousands  at  one  repast. 

It  is  evident  that,  however  equally  in  this  case  our  original  stocks 
were  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  laud  and  water,  there  would 
nevertheless  arise  distinct  botanical  and  zoological  provinces,  for  there 
are  a  great  many  natural  barriers  which  oppose  common  obstacles  to 
the  advance  of  a  variety  of  species.  Thus,  for  example,  almost  all  the 
animals  and  plants  naturalized  by  us,  towards  the  extremity  of  South 
America,  would  be  unable  to  spread  beyond  a  certain  limit,  towards  the 
east,  west,  and  south ;  because  they  would  be  stopped  by  the  ocean, 
and  a  few  of  them  only  would  succeed  in  reaching  the  cooler  latitudes 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  because  they  would  be  incapable  of  bear- 
ing the  heat  of  the  tropics,  through  which  they  must  pass.  In  the 
course  of  ages,  undoubtedly,  exceptions  would  arise,  and  some  spedes 
might  become  common  to  the  temperate  and  polar  regions,  or  both 
sides  of  the  equator  ;^  for  I  have  before  shown  that  the  powers  of  diffo* 
sion  conferred  on  some  classes  are  very  great  But  we  might  oonfi* 
dently  predict  that  these  exceptions  would  never  become  so  numerom 
as  to  invalidate  the  general  rule. 

Some  of  the  plants  and  animals  transplanted  by  us  to  the  coast  of 
Chili  and  Peru  would  never  be  able  to  cross  the  Andes,  so  as  to  resob 
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the  eastern  plains ;  nor,  for  a  similar  reason,  would  those  first  estahished 
in  the  Pampas,  or  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  ever 
arrive  at  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

In  the  ocean  an  analogous  state  of  things  would  prevail ;  for  there, 
also,  climate  would  exert  a  great  influence  in  limiting  the  range  of  spe- 
cies, and  the  land  would  stop  the  migrations  of  aquatic  tribes  as  effectudly 
as  the  sea  arrests  the  dispersion  of  ^the  terrestrial.  As  certain  birds,  in- 
sects, and  the  seeds  of  plants,  can  never  cross  the  direction  of  prevailing 
winds,  so  currents  form  natural  barriers  to  the  dissemination  of  many 
oceanic  races.  A  line  of  shoals  may  be  as  impassable  to  deep-water 
species,  as  are  the  Alps  and  the  Andes  to  plants  and  animals  peculiar  to 
plains ;  while  deep  abysses  may  prove  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  migra- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  of  shallow  waters. 

Supposed  centres^  or  foci^  of  creation, — It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  one  effect  of  the  introduction  of  single  pairs  of  each  species  must  be 
the  confined  range  of  certain  groups  in  spots,  which,  hke  small  islands, 
or  solitary  inland  lakes,  have  few  means  of  interchanging  their  inhabit- 
ants with  adjoining  regions.  Now  this  congregating  in  a  small  space 
of  many  peculiar  species,  would  give  an  appearance  of  centres  or  foci  of 
creation,  as  they  have  been  termed,  as  if  they  were  fevourite  points 
where  the  creative  energy  has  been  in  greater  action  than  in  others,  and 
where  the  numbers  of  peculiar  organic  beings  have  consequently  become 
more  considerable. 

I  do  not  mean  to  call  in  question  the  soundness  of  the  inferences  of 
some  botanists,  as  to  the  former  existence  of  certain  limited  spots  whence 
species  of  plants  have  been  propagated,  radiating,  as  it  were,  in  all  direc- 
tions fix>m  a  common  centre.  On  the  contrary,  I  conceive  these  pheno- 
mena to  be  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  plan  of  nature  before  sug- 
gested, operating  during  the  successive  mutations  of  the  surface,  some  of 
which  the  geologist  can  prove  to  have  taken  place  subsequently  to  the 
period  when  many  species  now  existing  were  created.  In  order  to  ex- 
emplify how  this  arrangement  of  plants  may  have  been  produced,  let  us 
imagine  that,  about  three  centuries  before  the  discovery  of  St.  Helena 
(itself  of  submarine  volcanic  origin),  a  multitude  of  new  islands  had 
been  thrown  up  in  the  surrounding  sea,  and  that  these  had  each  become 
clothed  with  plants  emigrating  from  St.  Helena,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  wild  plants  of  Campania  have  difiused  themselves  over  Monte  Nuovo. 
Whenever  the  first  botanist  investigated  the  new  archipelago,  he  would, 
in  all  probability,  find  a  difierent  assemblage  of  plants  in  each  of  the 
islands  of  recent  formation ;  but  in  St.  Helena  itself  he  would  meet  with 
individuals  of  every  species,  belonging  to  all  parts  of  the  archipelago, 
and  some,  in  addition,  peculiar  to  itself,  viz.,  those  which  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain  a  passage  into  any  one  of  the  surrounding  new-formed 
lands.  In  this  case  it  might  be  truly  said  that  the  original  island  was 
the  primitive  focus,  or  centre,  of  a  certain  type  of  vegetation ;  whereas, 
in  the  surrounding  islands,  there  would  be  a  smaller  number  of  specieB; 
ret  all  belonging  to  the  same  group. 
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But  thifl  peculiar  distribution  of  plants  would  not  warrant  the  oondo* 
sion  that,. in  the  space  occupied  by  St.  Helena^  there  had  been  a  gieator 
exertion  of  creative  power  than  in  the  spaces  of  equal  area  occupied  by 
the  new  adjacent  lands ;  because,  within  the  period  in  which  St  Helena 
had  acquired  its  peculiar  vegetation,  each  of  the  spots  supposed  to  be 
subsequently  converted  into  land  may  have  been  the  birth-plaoe  of  a  great 
Quniber  of  marine  animals  and  plants,  which  may  have  had  time  to 
scatter  themselves  far  and  wide  over  the  southern  Atlantic. 

Why  distinct  provinces  not  more  blended, — Perhaps  it  may  be  ob- 
jected to  some  parts  of  the  foregoing  train  of  reasoning,  that  during^the 
lapse  of  past  ages,  especially  during  many  partial  revolutions  of  the 
globe  of  comparatively  modem  date,  different  zoological  and  botanical 
provinces  ought  to  have  become  more  confounded  and  blended  together 
— that  the  distribution  of  species  approaches  too  nearly  to  what  might 
have  been  expected,  if  animals  and  plants  had  been  intixxluced  into  the 
globe  when  its  physical  geo^phy  had  already  assumed  the  features 
which  it  now  wears ;  whereas  we  know  that,  in  certain  districts^  oonside- 
rable  geographical  changes  have  taken  place  since  species  identical  with 
those  now  in  being  were  created. 

Brocchi^s  speculations  on  loss  of  species. — ^These  and  many  kindred 
topics  cannot  be  fully  discussed  until  we  have  considered,  not  merely  the 
general  laws  which  may  regulate  the  first  introduction  of  spedee,  but 
those  which  may  limit  their  duration  on  the  earth.  Brocchi  remarked, 
when  hazarding  some  interesting  conjectures  respecting  ^the  loss  of 
species,"  that  a  modem  naturalist  had  no  small  assurance,  who  decbred 
"  that  individuals  alone  were  capable  of  destmction,  and  that  species 
were  so  perpetuated  that  nature  could  not  annihilate  them,  so  long  as 
the  planet  lasted,  or  at  least  that  nothing  less  than  the  shock  <^  a  comet,, 
or  some  similar  disaster,  could  put  an  end  to  their  existence."*  The 
Italian  geologist,  on  the  contrary,  had  satbfied  himself  that  mmyapedm 
of  Testacea,  which  formerly  inhabited  the  Mediterranean,  had  become 
extinct,  although  a  great  number  of  others,  which  had  been  the  contQm- 
poraries  of  those  lost  races,  still  survived.  He  came  to  the  opimon  that 
about  half  the  species  which  peopled  the  waters  ¥dien  the  Subapennine 
strata  were  deposited  had  gT2e  out  of  existence ;  and  in  this  inference  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  far  wrong. 

But,  instead  of  seeking  a  solution  of  this  problem,  like  some  other 
geologists  of  his  time,  in  a  violent  said  general  catastrophe,  Brocchi  eiir 
deavoured  to  imagine  some  regular  and  constant  law  by  which  species 
might  be  made  to  disappear  from  the  earth  gradually  and  in  suoceasioiL 
The  death,  he  suggested,  of  a  species  might  depend,  like  that  of  indivi- 
duals, on  certain  peculiarities  of  constitution  conferred  npon  them  at 
their  birth ;  and  as  the  longevity  of  the  one  depends  on  a  certain  force 
3f  vitality,  which,  after  a  period,  grows  weaker  and  weaker,  so  the  dnn- 
tion  of  the  other  may  be  govemed  by  the  quantity  of  prolific  powet 

•  Necker,  PhytorooL  Philosoph.  p.  21. ;  Brocohi,  Conch.  Fots.  Snbaps  toiii« 
u  p.  229. 
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bestowed  upon  the  species  which,  after  a  season,  may  decline  in  energy, 
80  that  the  fecundity  and  multiplication  of  individuals  may  bo  gradually 
lessened  from  century  to  century,  "  until  that  fatal  term  arrives  when  the 
embryo,  incapable  of  extending  and  developing  itself^  abandons,  almost 
at  the  instant  of  its  formation,  the  slender  principle  of  life  by  which  it 
was  scarcely  animated, — and  so  all  dies  with  it" 

Now  we  may  coincide  in  opinion  with  the  Italian  naturalist,  as  to  the 
gradual  extinction  of  species  one  after  another,  by  the  operation  of  r^^ar 
and  constant  causes,  without  admitting  an  inherent  principle  of  deteriora 
lion  in  their  physiological  attributes.^  We  might  concede,  ^^  that  many 
species  are  on  the  decline,  and  that  the  day  is  not  &r  distant  when  they 
will  cease  to  exist  ;^'  yet  deem  it  consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the 
nature  of  organic  beings,  to  believe  that  the  last  individuals  of  each  species 
retain  their  prolific  powers  in  their  full  intensity. 

Brocchi  has  himself  speculated  on  the  share  which  a  change  of  climate 
may  have  had  in  rendering  the  Mediterranean  unfit  for  the  habitation  of 
certain  Testacea,  which  still  continued  to  thrive  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
of  others  which  were  now  only  represented  by  analogous  forms  within 
the  tropics.  He  must  also  have  been  aware  that  other  extrinsic  causes, 
such  as  the  progress  of  human  population,  or  the  increase  of  some  one 
of  the  inferior  animals,  might  gradually  lead  to  the  extirpation  of  a  par- 
ticular species,  although  its  fecundity  might  remain  to  the  last  unimpaired. 
If^  therefore,  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  world, 
there  are  known  causes  capable  of  bringing  about  the  decline  and  exti> 
pation  of  species,  it  became  him  thoroughly  to  investigate  the  full  extent 
to  which  these  might  operate,  before  he  speculated  on  any  cause  of  so 
purely  hypothetical  a  kind  as  "  the  diminution  of  the  prolific  virtue." 

If  it  could  have  been  shown  that  some  wild  plant  had  insensibly  dwin- 
dled away  and  died  out,  as  sometimes  happens  to  cultivated  varieties  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  even  though  climate,  soil,  and  every  other  circum- 
stance, should  continue  identically  the  same — if  any  animal  had  perished 
while  the  physical  condition  of  the  earth,  and  the  number  and  force  of 
its  foes,  with  every  other  extrinsic  cause,  remain  unaltered,  then  might  we 
have^some  ground  for  suspecting  that  the  infirmities  of  age  creep  on  as 
naturally  on  species  as  apon  individuals.  But,  in  the  absence  of  such  ob- 
servations, let  us  turn  to  another  class  of  facts,  and  examine  attentively 
the  circumstances  which  determine  the  stations  of  particular  animals  and' 
plants,  and  perhaps  we  shall  discover,  in  the  vicissitudes  to  which  these 
stations  are  exposed,  a  cause  fiilly  adequate  to  explain  the  phenomena 
under  consideration. 

Stations  of  plants  and  animals, — Stations  comprehend  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, whether  relating  to  the  animate  or  inanimate  worid,  which 
determine  whether  a  given  plant  or  animal  can  exist  in  a  given  place ; 
so  that  if  it  be  shown  that  stations  can  become  essentially  modified  by 
the  influence  of  known  causes,  it  will  follow  that  species,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, are  mortal. 

Every  naturalist  is  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  although  in  a  particular 
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country;  such  as  Great  Britain,  there  may  be  more  than  three  thomand 
species  of  plants,  ten  thousand  insects,  and  a  great  variety  in  each  of  th« 
other  classes ;  yet  there  will  not  be  more  than  a  hundred,  perhaps  not 
half  that  number,  inhabiting  any  given  locality.  There  may  be  no  want 
of  space  in  the  supposed  tract :  it  may  be  a  large  mountain,  or  an  exten- 
sive moor,  or  a  great  river  plain,  containing  room  enongh  for  individuals 
of  every  species  in  our  island ;  yet  the  spot  will  be  occupied  by  a  few  to 
the  exclusion  of  many,  and  these  few  are  enabled,  throughout  long  periodi, 
to  maintain  their  ground  successfully  against  every  intruder,  notwith- 
standing the  facilities  which  species  enjoy,  by  virtue  of  their  power  of  dif- 
fusion, of  invading  adjacent  territories. 

The  principal  causes  which  enable  a  certain  assemblage  of  plants  thus 
to  maintain  their  ground  against  all  others  depend,  as  is  well  known,  on 
the  relations  between  the  physiological  nature  of  each  species,  and  the 
climate,  exposure,  soil,  and  other  physical  conditions  of  the  locality.  Some 
plants  live  only  on  rocks,  others  in  meadows,  a  third  class  in  marshes. 
Of  the  latter,  some  delight  in  a  fresh-water  morass, — others  in  salt  marshes, 
where  their  roots  may  copiously  absorb  saline  particles.  Some  prefer  an 
alpine  region  in  a  warm  latitude,  where,  during  the  heat  of  summer, 
they  are  constantly  irrigated  by  the  cool  waters  of  melting  snows.  To 
others  loose  sand,  so  fatal  to  the  generality  of  species,  affords  the  most 
proper  station.  The  Carex  arenaria  and  the  JSlymus  arenarius  acquire 
their  full  vigor  on  a  sandy  dune,  obtaining  an  ascendancy  over  the  very 
plants  which  in  a  stiff  clay  would  immediately  stifle  them. 

Where  the  soil  of  a  district  is  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that  it  is^xtremely 
figtvorable  to  certain  species,  and  agrees  ill  with  every  other,  the  fonner 
get  exclusive  possession  of  the  ground,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  heaths,  live 
in  societies.  In  like  manner  the  bog  moss  {Sphagnum)  is  fully  developed 
in  peaty  swamps,  and  becomes,  like  the  heath,  in  the  language  of  bota- 
nists, a  social  plant.  Such  monopolies,  however,  are  not  common,  for  they 
are  checked  by  various  causes.  Not  only  are  many  species  endowed  with 
equal  powers  to  obtain  and  keep  possession  of  similar  stations,  but  each 
plant,  for  reasons  not  fully  explained  by  the  physiologist,  has  iiiie  property 
of  rendering  the  soil  where  it  has  grown  less  fitted  for  the  support  of 
other  individuals  of  its  own  species,  or  even  other  species  of  the  same 
family.  Yet  the  same  spot,  so  fer  from  being  impoverished,  is  improved, 
for  plants  of  another  family.  Oaks,  for  example,  render  the  soil  moro 
fertile  for  the  fir  tribe,  and  firs  prepare  the  soil  for  oaks.  Every  agricul- 
turist feels  the  force  of  this  law  of  the  organic  world,  and  regulates  ac- 
cordingly the  rotation  of  his  crops. 

Equilibrium  in  the  number  of  species,  how  preserved. — ^  All  the  plants, 
of  a  given  country,"  says  De  Candolle,  in  his  usual  spirited  style,  "are at 
war  one  with  another.  The  first  which  establish  themselves  by  chance 
in  a  particular  spot  tend,  by  the  mere  occupi^ncy  of  space,  to  exclude 
other  species — the  greater  choke  the  smaller ;  the  longest  livers  replace 
those  which  last  for  a  shorter  period ;  the  more  prolific  gradually  make 
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themselves  masters  of  tKe  ground,  which  species  multiplying  more  slowly 
would  otherwise  fill." 

In.  this  continual  strife  it  is  not  always  the  resources  of  the  plant  itself 
which  enable  it  to  maintain  or  extend  its  ground.  Its  success  depends, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  mmaber  of  its  foes  or  allies  among  the  animals 
and  plants  inhabiting  the  same  region.  Thus,  for  example,  a  herb 
which  loves  the  shade  may  multiply,  if  some  tree  with  spreading  boughs 
and  demise  foliage  flourish  in  the  neighborhood.  Another,  which,  if  un 
assisted,  would  be  overpowered  by  the  rank  growth  of  some  hardy  com- 
petitor, is  secure  because  its  leaves  are  unpalatable  to  cattle ;  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  annually  crop  down  its  antagonist,  and  rarely  suffer  it  to 
ripen  its  seed. 

Oftentimes  we  see  some  herb  which  has  flowered  in  the  midst  of  a 
thorny  shrub,  when  all  the  other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  in  the 
open  fields  around,  arc  eaten  down,  and  cannot  bring  their  seed  to 
maturity.  In  this  case,  the  shrub  has  lent  his  armor  of  spines  and 
prickles  to  protect  the  defenceless  herb  against  the  mouths  of  the  cattle, 
and  thus  a  few  individuals  which  occupied,  perhaps,  the  most  unfevor- 
able  station  in  regard  to  exposure,  soil,  and  other  circumstances,  may, 
nevertheless,  by  the  aid  of  an  ally,  become  the  principal  source  whereby 
the  winds  are  supplied  with  seeds  which  perpetuate  the  species  through- 
out the  surrounding  traci  Thus,  in  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  the 
young  oaks  which  are  not  consumed  by  the  deer,  or  uprooted  by  the 
swine,  are  indebted  to  the  holly  for  their  escape. 

In  th»  above  examples  we  see  one  plant  shielding  another  from  the 
attacks  of  animals;  but  instances  are,  perhaps,  still  more  numerous, 
where  some  animal  defends  a  plant  against  the  enmity  of  some  other 
subject  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Scarcely  any  beast,  observes  a  Swedish  naturalist,  will  touch  the 
nettle,  but  fif  y  different  kinds  of  insects  are  fed  by  it*  Some  of  these 
seize  upon  the  root,  others  upon  the  stem  ;  some  eat  the  leaves,  others 
devour  the  seeds  and  flowers ;  but  for  this  multitude  of  enemies,  the 
nettle  (  Urtica  dioica),  which  is  now  found  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  would  annihilate  a  great  number  of  plants.  Linnaeus  tells  us,  in 
his  "  Tour  in  Scania,"  that  goats  were  turned  into  an  island  which 
abounded  with  the  Agrostis  arundimicea,  where  they  perished  by  famine ; 
but  horses  which  followed  them  grew  fat  on  the  same  plant  The  goat, 
also,  he  says,  thrives  on  the  meadow-sweet  and  water-hemlock,  plants 
which  are  injurious  to  cattlcf 

Agency  of  insects, — Every  plant,  observes  Wilcke,  has  its  proper  in- 
sect allotted  to  it  to  curb  its  luxuriancy,  and  to  prevent  it  from  multiply- 
ing to  the  exclusion  of  others.  ^  **  Thus  grass  in  meadows  sometimes 
flourishes  so  as  to  exclude  all  other  plants ;  here  the  Phalaena  graminis 
{Bomhyx  gram.),  with  her  numerous  progeny,  finds  a  well-spread  table ; 

♦  Amoen.  Acad,  vol  vi.  p.  17.  §  12.  f  Ibid.  vol.  viL  p.  40«. 
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they  multiply  lu  immense  nmnbers,  and  the  fanner,  for  some  yean, 
laments  the  failure  of  his  crop;  but  the  grass  being  oonsamedfihe 
moths  die  with  hunger,  or  remove  to  another  place.  Now  the  quantity 
of  grass  being  greatly  diminished,  the  other  plants,  which  were  before 
choked  by  it,  spring  up,  and  the  ground  becomes  variegated  with  a  mul- 
titude of  differont  species  of  flowers.  Had  not  nature  given  a  commis- 
sion to  this  minister  for  that  purpose,  the  grass  would  destroy  a  great 
number  of  species  of  vegetables,  of  which  the  equilibrium  is  nffw  kqy( 
up."* 

In  the  above  passage  allusion  is  made  to  the  ravages  committed  in 
1740,  and  the  two  following  years,  in  many  provinoes  of  Sweden,  by  a 
most  destructive  insect  The  same  moth  is  said  never  to  touch  the  fox- 
tail grass,  so  that  it  may  be  classed  as  a  most  active  ally  and  bene&ctor 
of  that  species,  and  as  peculiarly  instrumental  in  preserving  it  in  its 
present  abundance.f  A  discovery  of  Rolander,  cited  in  the  treatise  of 
Wilcke  above  mentioned,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  tite.  checks  and 
counteivchecks  which  nature  has  appointed  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power  among  species.  ^^The  Phalama  strohildla  has  the  fir  cone 
assigned  to  it  to  deposit  its  eggs  upon ;  the  young  caterpillars  coming 
out  of  the  shell  consume  the  cone  and  superfluous  seed ;  but,  lest  the 
destruction  should  be  too  general,  the  Ichneumon  f/ro&t/f^^cr  lays  its  ^gs 
in  the  caterpillar,  inserting  its  long  tail  in  the  openings  of  the  cone  till  it 
touches  the  included  insect,  for  its  body  is  too  large  to  enter.  Thus  it 
fixes  its  minute  egg  upon  the  caterpillar,  which  being  hatched,  destroys 
it."t 

Entomologists  enumerate  many  parallel  cases  where  insects,  appropri- 
ated to  certain  plants,  are  kept  down  by  other  insects,  and  these  again 
by  parasites  expressly  appointed  to  prey  on  them.§  Few  perhaps  are  in 
the  habit  of  duly  appreciating  the  extent  to  which  insects  are  active  in 
preserving  the  balance  of  species  among  plants,  and  thus  regulating  in- 
directly the  relative  numbers  of  many  of  die  higher  orders  cf  terrestrial 
animals. 

The  peculiarity  of  their  agency  consists  in  their  power  of  middeiiiy 
multiplying  their  numbers  to  a  degi:ee  which  could  only  be  aooompUdied 
in  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  in  any  of  the  laiger  animals,  and  then  as 
instantaneously  relapsing,  without  the  intervention  of  any  violent  distoib- 
ing  cause,  into  their  former  insignificance. 

K,  for  the  sake  of  employing,  on  different  but  rare  occasions,  a  power 
of  many  hundred  horses,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  feeding  all  these 
animals  at  great  cost  in  the  intervals  when  their  services  were  not  re- 
quired, we  should  greatly  admire  the  invention  of  a  machine,  such  as  the 
steam-engine,  which  was  capable  at  any  moment  of  exerting  the  same 
d^ree  of  strength  without  any  consumption  of  food  during  periods  of 
inaction.  The  same  kind  of  admiration  is  strongly  excited  when  we 
contemplate  the  powers  of  insect  life,  in  the  creation  of  which  the  Author 

•  AmoBn.  Acad.,  vol  vl  p.  11.  §  11,  12.     f  Kirby  and  Spence,  voL  L  p.  178. 
t  Amcen.  Acad.,  vol.  vi  p.  26.  §  14.         %  Kirby  and  Spence,  voL  ir.  p.  218. 
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of  nature  nas  been  so  prodigal.  A  scanty  number  of  minute  individuak, 
to  be  detected  only  by  careful  research,  are  ready  in  a  few  days,  weeks, 
or  months,  to  give  birth  to  myriads,  which  may  repress  any  degree  ot 
monopoly  in  another  species,  or  remove  nuisances,  such  as  dead  carcases, 
which  might  taint  the  air.  But  no  sooner  has  the  destroying  commis- 
sion been  executed  than  the  gigantic  power  becomes  dormant—each  of 
the  mighty  host  soon  reaches  the  term  of  its  transient  existence,  and  the 
season  arrives  when  the  whole  species  passes  naturally  into  the  egg,  and 
thence  into  the  larva  and  pupa  state.  In  this  defenceless  condition  it 
may  be  destroyed  either  by  the  elements,  or  by  the  augmentation  of 
some  of  its  numerous  foes  which  may  prey  upon  it  in  the  early  stages  of 
its  transformation :  or  it  often  happens  that  in  the  following  year  the 
season  proves  unfavorable  to  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  or  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pupae. 

Thus  the  swarming  myriads  depart  which  may  have  covered  the  vege- 
tation like  the  aphides,  or  darkened  the  air  like  locusts.  In  almost  every 
season  there  are  some  species  which  in  this  manner  put  forth  their 
Btzength,  and  then,  like  Milton^s  spirits,  which  thronged  the  spacious 
hall,  ^  reduce  to  smallest  forms  their  shapes  immense*' — 


-  So  thick  the  afiry  crowd 


Swann*d  and  were  Btraiteii*d ;  till  the  signal  given, 
Behold  a  wonder  I  they  but  now  who  seem*d 
In  bigness  to  surpass  earth's  giant  sons, 
Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfs. 

A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  this  foice  operates. 
It  is  well  known  that,  among  the  countless  species  of  the  insect  creation, 
some  feed  on  animal,  others  on  vegetable  matter ;  and  upon  considering 
a  catalogue  of  eight  thousand  British  Insects  and  Arachnidse,  Mr.  Eirby 
found  that  these  two  divisions  were  nearly  a  counterpoise  to  each  other, 
the  carnivorous  being  somewhat  preponderant.  There  are  also  distinct 
species,  some  appointed  to  consume  living,  others  dead  or  putrid  animal 
and  vegetable  substances.  One  female,  o^Musca  camaria,  will  give  birth 
to  twenty  thousand  young ;  and  the  larvae  of  many  flesh-flies  devour  so 
much  food  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  grow  so  quickly,  as  to  increase  their 
weight  two  hundred-fold  I  In  five  days  after  being  hatched  they  arrive 
at  their  full  growth  and  size,  so  that  there  was  ground,  says  Eirby,  for  the 
assertion  of  Lmnseus,  that  three  flies  of  3f.  vomitoria  could  devour  a  dead 
horse  as  quickly  as  a  lion*;  and  another  Swedish  naturalist  remarks,  that  so 
great  are  the  powers  of  propagation  of  a  single  species  even  of  the 
smallest  insects,  that  each  can  commit,  when  required,  more  ravages  than 
the  elephantf 

Next  to  locusts,  the  aphides,  perhaps,  exert  the  greatest  power  over 
the  vegetable  world,  and,  like  them,  are  so  metimes  so  numerous  as  to 
darken  the  air.    The  multiplication  of  these  little  creatures  is  without 

^  Eirby  and  Spenoe,  vol  i.  p.  250.  f  Wiloke^  Amosn.  Aoad.  e.  il 
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parallel,  and  aimoet  every  plant  has  its  peculiar  speeiea.  Reaumur  hat 
proved  that  in  five  generations  one  aphis  may  be  the  progenitor  of 
5,904,900,000  descendants ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  one  year  there 
may  be  twenty  generations.*  Mr.  Curtis  observes  that^  as  among  cater- 
pillars we  find  some  that  are  constantly  and  unalterably  attached  to  one 
or  more  particular  species  of  plants,  and  others  that  feed  indiscriminately 
on  most  sorts  of  herbage,  so  it  is  precisely  with  the  aphides :  some  are 
particular,  others  more  general  feeders ;  and  as  they  resemble  other  insecti 
in  this  respect,  so  they  do  also  in  being  more  abundant  in  some  yean 
than  in  others.f  In  1793  they  were  the  chief^  and  in  1798  the  sok^ 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  hops.  In  1794,  a  season  almost  unparalleled 
for  drought,  the  hop  was  perfectly  free  from  them ;  while  peas  and  beans^ 
especially  the  former,  sufiered  very  much  from  their  depreidations. 

The  ravages  of  the  caterpillars  of  some  of  our  smaller  moths  afford  a 
good  illustration  of  the  temporary  increase  of  a  species.  The  oak4ieeB 
of  a  considerable  wood  have  been  stripped  of  their  leaves  as  bare  as  in 
winter  by  the  caterpillars  of  a  small  green  moth  {Tortrix  viridamd\ 
which  has  been  observed  the  year  following  not  to  abound.^  The  salver 
Y  moth  {Plusia  gamma\  although  one  ^f  our  conmion  spedes,  is  not 
dreaded  by  us  for  its  devastations ;  but  l^ons  of  their  caterpillars  have 
at  times  created  alarm  in  France,  as  in  1735.  Reaumur  observes  that 
the  female  moth  lays  about  four  hundred  eggs ;  so  that  if  twenty  cater- 
pillars were  distributed  in  a  garden,  and  all  lived  through  the  winter  and 
became  motlis  in  the  succeeding  May,  the  eggs  laid  by  these,  if  half  of 
them  were'  female  and  all  fertile,  would  in  the  next  generation  produce 
800,000  caterpillars.§  A  modem  writer,  therefore,  justly  obs&ves  that, 
did  not  Providence  put  causes  in  operation  to  keep  Uiem  in  due  bounds, 
the  caterpillars  of  this  moth  alone,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  two 
thousand  other  British  species,  might  soon  destroy  more  than  half  of  our 
vegetation.) 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  an  ant  most  destructife  to  the 
sugar-cane  {Forv^ita  saccharivora),  appeared  in  such  infinite  hosts  in  the 
island  of  Granada,  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cultivation  of  that  vegetable. 
Their  numbers  were  incredible.  The  plantations  and  roads  were  filled 
with  them ;  many  domestic  quadrupeds,  together  with  rata,  mice,  and 
reptiles,  and  even  birds,  perished  in  consequence  of  this  plague.  It  was 
not  till  1780  that  they  were  at  length  annihilated  by  torrents  of  rain, 
which  accompanied  a  dreadful  hurricane.^ 

Devastations  caused  hy  locusts, — ^We  may  conclude  by  mentioning 
some  instances  of  the  devastations  of  locusts  in  various  countries.  Amoi^ 
other  parts  of  Africa,  Cyrenaica  has  been  at  different  periods  infested  Ij 
myriads  of  these  creatures,  which  have  consumed  neariy  every  green 
thing.    Tlie  effect  of  the  havoc  committed  by  them  may  be  estimated 

•  Kirby  and  Spcnce,  vol  I  p  174.  f  Trani.  Linn.  See,  voL  vL 

1  Lib.  Ent  Know.,  Insect  Trana,  p.  203.    See  Haworth,  Lep. 
8  Reanmur,  iL  837.  |  Lib.  Ent  Know.,  Insect  Trans.,  p.  Sll 

%  Kirby  and  Spence^  vol  L  p.  188.    Castle^  Pha  IVans.,  zsl  84«. 
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by  the  femine  they  occasioned.  St.  Augustin  mentions  a  plague  of  this 
Irind  in  Afiica,  which  destroyed  no  less  than  800,000  men  in  the  king- 
dom of  Massinissa  alone,  and'  many  more  upon  the  teititories  bordering 
upon  the  sea.  It  is  also  related,  liiat  in  the  year  591  an  infinite  army 
of  locusts  migrated  from  Africa  into  Italy ;  and,  after  grievously  ravaging 
the  country,  were  cast  into  the  sea,  when  there  arose  a  pestilence  from 
their  stench,  which  carried  off  nearly  a  million  of  men  and  beasts. 

In  the  Venetian  territory,  also,  in  1748,  more  than  thirty  thousand 
persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  a  famine  occasioned  by  this  scourge ; 
and  other  instances  are  recorded  of  their  devastations  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  '(kc  In  different  parts  of  Russia  also,  Hungary,  and 
Poland,  in  Arabia  and  India,  and  other  countries,  their  visitations  have 
been  periodically  experienced.  Although  they  have  a  preference  for 
certain  plants,  yet,  when  these  are  consumed,  they  will  attack  almost  all 
the  remainder.  In  the  accounts  of  the  invasion  of  locusts,  the  state- 
ments which  appear  most  marvellous  relate  to  the  prodigious  mass  of 
matter  which  encumbers  the  sea  wherever  they  are  blown,  into  it,  and  the 
pestilence  arising  from  its  putrefaction.  Their  dead  bodies  are  said  to 
have  been,  in  some  places,  heaped  one  upon  another,  to  the  depth  of  four 
feet,  in  Russia,  Poland  and  Lithuania ;  and  when,  in  Southern  Africa, 
they  were  driven  into  the  sea,  by  a  north-west  wind,  they  formed,  says 
Barrow,  along  the  shore,  for  fifty  miles,  a  bank  three  or  four  feet  high.* 
But  when  we  consider  that  forests  are  stripped  of  their  foliage,  and  the 
earth  of  its  green  garment  for  thousands  of  square  miles,  it  may  well  be 
supposed  that  the  volume  of  animal  matter  produced  may  equal  that  of 
great  herds  of  quadrupeds  and  flights  of  large  birds  suddenly  precipitated 
into  the  sea. 

The  occurrence  of  such  events,  at  certain  intervals,  in  hot  countries, 
like  the  severe  winters  and  damp  summers  returning  after  a  series  of 
years  in  the  temperate  zone,  may  affect  the  proportional  numbers  of 
almost  all  classes  of  animals  and  plants,  and  probably  prove  fatal  to  the 
existence  of  many  which  would  otherwise  thrive  there ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  same  occurrences  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  favorable. to 
certain  species  which,  if  deprived  of  such  aid,  might  not  maintain  their 
ground. 

Although  it  may  usually  be  remaiked  that  the  extraordinary  increase 
of  some  one  species  is  immediately  followed  and  checked  by  the  multi- 
plication of  another,  yet  this  does  not  always  happen ;  partly  because 
many  species  feed  in  common  on  the  same  Idnds  of  food,  and  partly  be- 
cause many  kinds  of  food  are  often  consumed  indifferently  by  one  and 
the  same  species.  In  the  former  case,  where  a  variety  of  different  ani- 
mals have  precisely  the  same  taste,  as,  for  example,  when  many  insec- 
tivorous birds  and  reptiles  devour  alike  some  particular  fly  or  beetle,  the 
imusual  numbers  of  these  insects  may  cause  only  a  slight  and  almost 
imperceptible  augmentation  of  each  of  these  species  of  bird  and  reptile. 

*  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  257.    Eirby  and  Spence,  voL  i  pw  21& 
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In  tlifl  other  infitanceft,  where  on©  antmal  preys  on  olhers  oC  ahiioit  eveiy 
dws&,  as  for  exsimpK  where  our  English  buzzards  d^rour  not  only  fimull 
qimdrupeds,  as  rabbits  and  Md-mice^  but  also  birdi^  frogs,  lizanls,  aiul 
insects,  the  profusion  of  any  ono  of  those  last  may  cause  all  aucli  getieml 
foedet«  to  subaist  more  t^xcksively  upon  the  species  thus  in  cxc^isa,  by 
iFhich  means  the  balanee  may  be  testored. 

J^mct/  of  amnivorom  anifwah. — ^The  number  of  species  which  «« 
neajiy  omnivoroiia  \&  oousiderahle ;  and  although  eveiy  animal  has,  pci^ 
haps^  a  predilection  for  some  one  description  of  food  rather  than  another » 
yet  some  are  not  even  confined  to  one  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  or- 
ganic world.  Thus,  when  the  raccoon  of  the  West  Indi^  can  procuw 
neither  fowls,  fish,  anailaj  nor  insects,  it  will  attack  the  sugar-eanesj  and 
devour  vanoua  kinds  of  grain.  The  civcta^  when  animal  food  h  ecarccit 
maintain  theTOBelves  on  fruita  and  roota. 

Numerous  birds,  which  feed  indiscriminately  on  insecta  and  plants, 
are  perhaps  more  instrumental  than  any  other  of  the  terrestrxal  tribes  in 
preserving  a  constant  equilibrium  between  the  relative  numbers  of  diflfer- 
#iit  classes  of  animab  and  ?egetablea»  K  the  insects  beoomc  wiy  n^ 
merous  and  devour  the  plants,  these  birds  will  immediately  derive  a 
krgur  portion  of  their  subsistence  from  insects,  just  as  the  Ai&bians, 
Syrians,  and  Hottentots  feed  on  locusts,  when  the  locusU  devour  their 
crops. 

Meciproeai  infiu^kce  of  uquatk  and  terras  trial  species, — The  intimate 
relation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  water  to  those  of  the  land,  and  the  in* 
flaonce  eaterted  by  each  on  the  relative  numlKT  of  species,  must  not  bn 
overlooked  amongst  the  complicated  causes  which  determine  the  exist- 
ence of  animals  and  plants  in  certain  regions.  A  large  portion  of  the 
amphibious  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  prey  partly  on  aquatio  plants  and 
animals,  and  in  part  on  terrestrial ;  and  a  deficiency  of  one  kind  of  prey 
causes  them  to  have  immediate  recburse  to  the  other.  The  voracity  of 
certain  insects,  as  the  dragon-fly,  for  example,  is  confined  to  the  water 
during  one  stage  of  their  transformations,  and  in  their  perfect  state  to  the 
air.  Innumerable  water-birds,  both  of  rivers  and  seas,  derive  in  like 
manner  their  food  indifierently  from  either  element ;  so  that  the  abun- 
dance or  scarcity  of  prey  in  one  induces  them  either  to  forsake  or  moie 
constantly  to  haunt  the  other.  Thus  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  state  of  the  animate  creation  in  a  lake  or  river,  and  in  the  adjoining 
dry  land,  is  maintained ;  or  between  a  continent,  with  its  lakes  and  riv* 
ers,  and  the  ocean.  It  is  well  known  that  many  birds  migrate,  daring 
stormy  seasons,  from  the  sea-shore  into  the  interior,  in  search  of  food; 
while  others,  on  the  contrary,  urged  by  like  wants,  forsake  their  inland 
haunts,  and  live  on  substances  rejected  by  the  tide. 

The  migration  of  fish  into  rivers  during  the  spawning  season  su^^dies 
another  link  of  the  same  kind.  Suppose  the  sahnon  to  be  reduced  in 
numbers  by  some  marine  foes,  as  by  seals  and  grampuses,  the  consequenoe 
must  often  be,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  otters  at  the  distanoe 
of  several  hundred  miles  inland  will  be  lessened  in  number  from  the 
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Bcarcity  of  tish.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a  dearth  of  food  for  the 
young  fry  of  the  salmon  in  rivers  and  estuaries,  so  that  few  return  to  the 
sea,  the  sand  eels  and  other  marine  species,  which  are  usually  kept  down 
by  the  salmon,  will  swarm  in  greater  profusion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  accumulate  a  greater  number  of  illustrations 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  stations  of  different  plants  and  animak 
depend  on  a  great  complication  of  circumstances,-— on  an  immense 
variety  of  relations  in  the  state  of  the  inanimate  worlds.  Every  plant 
requires  a  certain  climate,  soil,  and  other  conditions,  and  often  the  aid 
of  many  animals,  in  order  to  maintain  its  ground.  Many  animals  feed 
on  certain  plants,  being  often  restricted  to  a  small  number,  and  some- 
times to  one  only;  other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  feed  on 
plant-eating  species,  and  thus  become  dependent  on  the  cczditions  of 
the  stations  not  only  of  their  prey,  but  of  the  plants  consumed  by  them. 

Haviog  duly  reflected  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  mutual 
relations  in  the  different  parts  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds,  we 
may  next  proceed  to  examine  the  results  which  may  be  anticipated 
from  the  fluctuations  now  continually  in  progress  in  the  state  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  its  living  pro- 
ductions. 


CHAPTER    XLI 

EXTINCTION    OF   SPECIES. CHANGES    IN   THE    STATIONS    OP    ANIMALS. 

Ebctension  of  the  range- of  one  species  alters  the  condition  of  many  others — ^The 
first  appearance  of  a  new  species  causes  the  chief  disturbance — Changes 
known  to  have  resulted  from  the  advance  of  human  population — Whether 
man  increases  the  productive  powers  of  the  earth — ^Indigenous  quadrupeds 
and  birds  extirpated  in  Great  Britain — ^Extinction  of  the  dodo — Rapid  propa- 
gation  of  domestic  quadrupeds  in  America — Power  of  exterminating  species 
no  prerogative  of  man — Concluding  remarks 

We  have  seen  that  the  stations  of  animals  and  plants  depena  not 
merely  on  the  influence  of  external  agents  in  the  inanimate  world,  and 
the  relations  of  that  influence  to  the  structure  and  habits  of  each  spe- 
cies, but  also  on  the  state  of  the  contemporary  living  beings  which 
inhabit  the  same  part  of  the  globe.  In  other  words,  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  a  certain  species  in  a  given  place,  or  of  its  thriving 
more  or  less  therein,  is  determined  not  merely  by  temperature,  humi- 
dity, soil,  elevation,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  like  kind ;  but  also 
by  the  existence  or  non-existence,  the  abundance  or  scarcity,  of  a  parti- 
cular assemblage  of  other  plants  and  animals  in  the  same  region. 

If  it  be  shown  that  both  these  classes  of  circumstances,  whether 
relating  to  the  animate  or  inanimate  creation,  are  perpetually  changing, 
it  will  follow  that  species  are  subject  to  incessant  vicissitudes ;  and  if 
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the  result  of  these  mntations,  in  the  ooune  of  ages,  be  so  great  u 
materially  to  affect  the  general  condition  of  BtatioMj  it  will  follow  that 
the  soccessiTe  destruction  of  species  must  now  be  part  of  the  regular 
and  constant  order  of  nature. 

Ertensiom  of  the  range  of  one  tpeeies  alters  the  condition  of  the  otken, 
— ^It  will  be  desirable,  first,  to  consider  the  effects  which  every  extension 
of  the  numbers  or  geographical  range  of  one  species  must  produce  on 
the  condition  of  others  inhabiting  the  same  regions.  When  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  such  extensions  have  been  ivYty  explained,  the 
reader  will  be  prepared  to  appreciate  the  important  influence  which 
slight  modifications  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe  may  exeK 
on  the  condition  of  organic  beings. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  when  an;  region  is  stocked  with  as 
great  a  variety  of  animals  and  plants  as  the  productive  powers  of  that 
re^on  will  enable  it  to  support,  the  addition  of  any  new  species,  or  the 
permanent  numerical  increase  of  one  previously  established,  must  always 
be  attended  either  by  the  local  extermination  or  the  numerical  decrease 
of  some  other  species. 

There  may  undoubtedly  be  considerable  fluctuations  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  equilibrium  may  be  again  restored  without  any  permanent 
alteration ;  for,  in  particular  sei»ons,  a  greater  supply  of  heat,  humidity, 
or  other  causes,  may  augment  the  total  quantity  of  vegetable  produce, 
in  which  case  all  the  animals  subsisting  on  vegetable  food,  and  others 
which  prey  on  them,  may  multiply  without  any  one  species  giving  way : 
but  whilst  the  aggregate  quantity  of  vegetable  produce  renuuns  unaltered, 
the  progressive  increase  of  one  animal  or  plant  implies  the  decline  of 
another. 

All  agriculturists  and  gardeners  are  familiar  with  the  &et  that  when 
weeds  intrude  themselves  into  the  space  appropriated  to  cultivated  spe- 
cieS|  the  latter  are  starved  in  their  growth,  or  stifled.  If  we  abandon 
for  a  short  time  a  field  or  garden,  a  host  of  indigenous  plants, 

The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fdmitory, 

pour  in  and  obtain  the  mastery,  extirpating  the  exotics,  or  putting  an 
end  to  the  monopoly  of  some  native  plants. 

If  we  inclose  a  park,  and  stock  it  with  as  many  deer  as  the  herbage 
will  support,  we  cannot  add  sheep  without  lessening  the  number  of  the 
deer ;  nor  can  other  herbivorous  species  be  subsequently  introduced,  unlesi 
the  indi^-iduals  of  each  species  in  the  park  become  fewer  in  pioportioD. 

So,  if  there  be  an  island  where  leopards  are  the  only  beasts  of  prey, 
and  the  lion,  tiger,  and  hysna  afterwards  enter,  the  leoparxlfl^  if  th^ 
stand  their  ground,  will  be  reduced  in  number.  If  the  locusts  then 
arrive  and  swarm  greatly,  they  may  deprive  a  large  number  of  plant- 
eating  animals  of  their  food,  and  thereby  cause  a  famine,  not  only 
among  them,  but  among  the  beasU  of  prey:  certain  species  peihapfli 
which  had  the  weakest  footing  in  the  island,  may  thus  be  annihilated. 
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We  have  seen  how  many  distinct  geographical  provinces  there  are  of 
aquatic  and  terrestrial  species,  and  how  great  are  the  powers  of  migra- 
tion conferred  on  different  classes,  whereby  the  inhabitants  of  one  region 
may  be  enabled  from  time  to  time  to  invade  another,  and  do  actually  so 
migrate  and  diffuse  themselves  over  new  countries.  Now,  although  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  animate  creation  dates  from  so  recent  a 
period,  that  we  can  scarcely  trace  the  advance  or  decline  of  any  animal 
or  plant,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  influence  of  man  }ias  intervened ; 
yet  we  can  easily  conceive  what  must  happen  when  some  new  colony  of 
wild  animals  or  plants  enters  a  region  for  the  first  time,  and  succeeds  in 
establishing  itself. 

Supposed  effects  of  the  first  entrance  of  the  polar  hekr  into  Iceland. — 
Let  us  consider  how  great  are  the  devastations  committed  at  certain 
periods  by  the  Greenland  bears,  when  they  are  drifted  to  the  shores  of 
Iceland  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  ice.  These  periodical  invasions 
are  formidable  even  to  man ;  so  that  when  the  bears  arrive,  the  inhabit- 
ants collect  together,  and  go  in  pursuit  of  them  with  fire-arms — each 
native  who  slays  one  being  rewarded  by  the  King  of  Denmark.  The 
Danes  of  old,  when  they  landed  in  their  marauding  expeditions  upon  our 
coast,  hardly  excited  more  alarm,  nor  did  our  Islanders  muster  more 
promptly  for  the  defence  of  their  lives  and  property  against  the  common 
enemy,  than  the  modem  Icelanders  against  these  formidable  brutes.  It 
often  happens,  says  Henderson,  that  the  natives  are  pursued  by  the  bear 
when  he  has  been  long  at  sea,  and  when  his  natural  fbrocity  has  been 
heightened  by  the  keenness  of  hunger ;  if  unarmed,  it  is  frequently  by 
stratagem  only  that  they  make  their  escape.* 

Let  us  cast  our  thoughts  back  to  the  period  when  the  first  polar  bears 
reached  Iceland,  before  it  was  colonized  by  the  Norwegians  in  874 :  we 
may  imagine  the  breaking  up  of  an  immense  barrier  of  ice  like  that 
which,  in  1816  and  the  following  year,  disappeared  from  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland,  which  it  had  surrounded  for  four  centuries.  By  the  aid  of 
such  means  of  transportation  a  great  number  of  these  quadrupeds  might 
effect  a  landing  at  the  same  time,  and  the  havoc  which  they  would  make 
among  the  species  previously  settled  in  the  island  would  be  terrific  The 
deer,  foxes^  seals,  and  even  birds,  on  which  these  animals  sometimes  prey, 
would  be  soon  thinned  down. 

But  this  would  be  a  part  only,  and  probably  an  insignificant  portion, 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of  change  brought  about  by  the  new  invader. 
The  plants  on  which  the  deer  fed,  being  less  consumed  in  consequence  of 
the  lessened  numbers  of  that  herbivorous  species,  would  soon  supply  more 
food  to  several  insects,  and  probably  to  some  terrestrial  testacea,  so  that 
the  latter  would  gam  ground.  The  increase  of  these  would  furnish  other 
insects  and  birds  with  food,  so  that  the  numbers  of  these  last  would  be 
augmented.  The  diminution  of  the  seals  would  afford  a  respite  to  somQ 
fifih  which  they  h^  persecuted ;  and  these  fish,  in  their  turn,  would  then 

« 
*  Journal  of  a  Besidence  in  leehuid,  p^  270. 
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nuiltiplj  and  i«eB8  upon  their  peciiliarpie7.  Manjwata4ofwkfiimegff 
and  young  of  which  are  devoured  by  foxeBi  would  increase  whoiilMfDUi 
were  thinned  down  by  the  bean;  and  the  fiah  on  which  the  watei4nrii 
aubaiated  would  then,  in  their  tnm,  be  kaa  numenxuk  Thna  tiia  nmneri 
cal  proportiona  <^  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitania,  both  of  the  land  and 
ae%  might  be  permanently  altered  by  the  aetding  of  one  new  apeciea  in 
thereon;  and  the  changea  cauaed  indirectly  would  ramify  tfaiough  all 
daaaea  of  the  Uying  creation,  and  be  almoet  aidkaa. 

An  actual  iUustration  of  what  we  have  here  only  proposed  hypothati* 
cally,  ia  in  aome  degree  afforded  by  the  aelection  of  small  lalaada  by  the 
eider  duck  for  ita  residence  during  the  aeaaon  of  incnbatioiiyits  nestbeiflg 
aeld<»n  if  ever  found  on  the  shores  of  the  main  land,  cxr  ewea  of  a  large 
idand.  The  Icelandera  are  ao  well  aware  of  thia,ihat  they  have  expended 
a  great  deal  of  labor  in  forming  artificial  lalanda^  by  separatiBg  firom  the 
main  land  certain  promontories,  joined  to  it  by  narrow  isthmusfn.  Ibis 
insular  position  ia  necesswry  to.guard  against  the  destruction  of  the  egga 
and  young  birda,  by  fozea,  dogs,  and  other  animals.  One  yeai*,  says 
Hooker,  it  happened  that,  in  the  small  island  of  Vidoe,  adjoiBing  the  coast 
of  Iceland,  a  fox  got  over  ujnm  the  ice^  and  caused  great  abmn,  as  an  im- 
menae  number  of  ducks  were  then  sitting  on  their  ^gs  or  ybimg  onea. 
It  was  long  before  he  was  taken,  which  was  at  last^  however,  efieeted  by 
bringing  another  fox  to  the  island,  and  fiistening  it  by  a  string  near  tlra 
haunt  (^  the  former,  by  whidb  he  was  allured  within  diot  <tf  ifa«  hnntsr.* 

The  first  appSarance  of  a  new  species  causes  the  Mef  disiurbamcer^ 
is  usually  the  first  appearance  of  an  animal  or  plant,  in  a  region  to  which 
it  was  pre\iously  a  stranger,  that  gives  rise  to  the  chief  alteration  ;  since, 
after  a  time,  an  equilibrium  is  again  established.  But  it  must  require 
ages  before  such  a  new  adjustment  of  the  relative  forces  of  so  many  con- 
flicting agents  can  be  definitely  settled.  The  causes  in  simultaneous 
action  are  so  numerous,  that  they  admit  of  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
combinations ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  all  these  should  have  occurred  once 
before  the  total  amount  of  change,  capable  of  flowing  from  ^ny  new  dis- 
turbing force,  can  be  estimated. 

Thus,  for  example,  suppose  that  once  in  two  centuries  a  frost  of  un- 
usual intensity,  or  a  volcanic  eruption  of  great  violence  accompanied  by 
floods  from  the  melting  of  glaciers,  should  occur  in  Iceland ;  or  an  epi- 
demic disease,  fatal  to  the  larger  number  of  individuals  of  some  one  spedes, 
and  not  affecting  others, — these,  and  a  variety  of  other  contingencies,  all 
of  which  may  occur  at  once,  or  at  periods  separated  by  different  intervsU 
of  time,  ought  to  happen  before  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  declare  what 
ultimate  alteration  the  presence  of  any  new  comer,  such  as  the  bear  before 
mentioned,  might  occasion  in  the  animal  population  of  the  isle. 

Every  new  condition  in  the  state  of  the  organic  or  inorganic  creation, 
a  new  animal  or  plant,  an  additional  snow-clad  mountain,  any  perma- 
nent change,  however  slight  in  comparison  to  the  whole,  gives  rise  to  a 

•  Tour  in  Iceland,  vol  i.  p.  64,  2nd  edit 
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new  order  of  things,  and  may  make  a  material  change  m  regard  to  some 
one  or  more  species.  Yet  a  swarm  of  locusts,  or  a  frost  of  extreme 
intensity,  or  an  epidemic  disease,  may  pass  away  without  any  great 
apparent  derangement;  no  species  may  be  lost,  and  all  may  soon 
recover  their  former  relative  numbers,  because  the  same  scourges  may 
have  visited  the  region  again  and  again,  at  preceding  periods.  Every 
plant  that  was  incapable  of  resisting  such  a  degree  of  cold,  every  animal 
which  was  exposed  to  be  entirely  cut  off  by  an  epidemic  or  by  famine 
caused  by  the  consumption  of  vegetation  by  the  locusts,  may  have 
perished  already,  so  that  the  subsequent  recurrence  of  similar  catastro- 
phes is  attended  only  by  a  temporary  change. 

Changes  catiaed  by  Man 

We  are  best  acquainted  with  the  mutations  brought  about  by  the 
progress  of  human  population,  and  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals 
fevored  by  man.  To  these,  therefore,  we  should  in  the  first  instance 
turn  our  attention.  If  we  conclude,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
history  and  of  the  evidence  yielded  by  geological  data,  that  man  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  of  very  modern  origin,  we  must  at  orice  perceive 
how  great  a  revolution  in  the  state  of  the  animate  world  the  increase 
of  the  human  race,  considered  merely  as  consumers  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  organic  matter,  must  necessarily  cause. 

Whether  man  increases  the  productive  powers  of  the  earth. — It  may 
perhaps,  be  said,  that  man  has,  in  some  degree,  compensated  for  the 
appropriation  to  himself  of  so  much  food,  by  artificially  improving  the 
natural  productiveness  of  soils,  by  irrigation,  manure,  and  a  judicious 
intermixture  of  mineral  ingredients  conveyed  from  diflferent  localities. 
Bat  it  admits  of  reasonable  doubt  whether,  upon  the  whole,  we  fertilize 
or  impoverish  the  lands  which  we  occupy.  This  assertion  may  seem 
startling  to  many ;  because  they  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
the  sterility  or  productiveness  of  land  in  relation  to  the  wants  of  man, 
and  not  as  regards  the  organic  world  generally.  It  is  difficult,  at  first, 
to  conceive,  if  a  morass  is  converted  into  arable  land,  and  made  to  yield 
a  crop  of  grain,  even  of  moderate  abundance,  that  we  have  not  improved 
the  capabilities  of  the  habitable  surface — that  we  have  not  empowered 
it  to  support  a  larger  quantity  of  organic  life.  In  such  cases,  however, 
a  tract,  before  of  no  utility  to  man,  may  be  reclaimed,  and  become  of 
high  agricultural  importance,  though  it  may,  nevertheless,  yield  a 
scantier  vegetation.  If  a  lake  be  drained,  and  turned  into  a  meadow, 
the  space  will  provide  sustenance  to  man,  and  many  terrestrial  animals 
serviceable  to  him,  but  not,  perhaps,  so  much  food  as  it  previously  yielded 
to  the  aquatic  races. 

If  the  pestiferous  Pontine  marshes  were  drained,  and  covered  with 
com,  like  the  plains  of  the  Po,  they  might,  perhaps,  feed  a  smaller 
nninber  of  animals  than  they  do  now ;  for  these  morasses  are  filled  with 
herds  of  buffaloes  and  swine,  and  they  swarm  with  birds,  reptiles,  and 
insects. 
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The  felling  of  dense  and  lofij  forests,  which  covered,  eren  nithin  iht 
records  of  history,  a  considerable  space  on  the  globe,  now  tenanted  by 
ciyilized  man,  must  generally  have  lessened  the  amount  of  yegetable 
food  throughout  the  space  where  these  woods  grew.  We  must  ako 
take  into  our  account  the  area  covered  by  towns,  and  a  still  larger  sm^ 
&ce.  occupied  by  roads. 

K  we  force  the  soil  to  bear  extraordinary  crops  one  year,  we  are, 
perhaps,  compelled  to  let  it  lie  fisdlow  the  next.  But  notbing  so  muck 
counterbalances  the  fertilizing  effects  of  human  art  as  the  extensive 
cultivation  of  foreign  herbs  and  shrubs,  which,  although  they  are  often 
more  nutritious  to  man,  seldom  thrive  with  the  same  rank  luxuriance  at 
the  native  plants  of  a  district.  Man  is,  in  truth,  continually  striving  to 
diminish  the  natural  diversity  of  the  stations  of  animals  and  plants  in 
every  country,  and  to  reduce  them  all  to  a  small  number  fitted  for 
species  of  economical  use.  He  may  succeed  perfectly  in  attaimng  his 
object,  even  though  the  vegetation  be  comparatively  meagre,  and  the 
total  amount  of  animal  life  be  greatly  lessened. 

Spix  and  Martins  have  given  a  lively  description  of  the  incredible 
number  of  insects  which  lay  waste  the  crops  in  Brazil,  besides  swarms 
of  monkeys,  flocks  of  parrots,  and  other  birds,  as  well  as  the  paca, 
agouti,  and  wild  swine.  They  describe  the  torment  which  the  planter 
and  the  naturalist  suffer  from  the  musquitoes,  and  the  devastation  of 
the  ants  and  blattae ;  they  speak  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  were 
exposed  from  the  jaguar,  the  poisonous  serpents,  crocodiles,  scorpions, 
centipedes,  and  spiders.  But  with  the  increasii^  population  and  cnlti- 
vation  of  the  country,  say  these  naturalists,  these  evils  will  gradually 
diminish ;  when  the  inhabitants  have  cut  down  the  woods,  drained  the 
marshes,  made  roads  in  all  directions,  and  founded  villages  and  towns, 
man  will,  by  degrees,  triumph  over  the  rank  vegetation  and  the  noxious 
animals,  and  all  the  elements  will  second  and  amply  recompense  his 
activity.* 

The  number  of  human  beings  now  peopling  the  earth  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  eight  hundred  millions,  so  that  we  may  easily  understand 
how  great  a  number  of  beasts  of  prey,  birds,  and  animals  of  every  class, 
this  prodigious  population  must  have  displaced,  independently  of  the 
still  more  important  consequences  which  have  followed  from  the 
derangement  brought  about  by  man  in  the  relative  numerical  strength 
of  particular  species. 

Indigenous  quadrupeds  and  birds  extirpated  in  Great  Britain. — ^Let 
us  make  some  inquiries  into  the  extent  of  the  influenoe  which  the  |ffO- 
gress  of  society  has  exerted  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  centuries,  in 
altering  the  distribution  of  indigenous  British  animals.  Dr.  Fleming 
has  prosecuted  this  inquiry  with  his  usual  zeal  and  ability ;  and  in  a 
memoir  on  the  subject  has  enumerated  the  best-authenticated  examjAes 
of  the  decrease  or  extirpation  of  certain  species  during  a  period  whea 

*  Travels  in  Brazil,  vol.  L  p.  960l 
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our  population  lias  made  the  most  rapid  advances.    I  shall  offer  a  brief 
outline  of  his  results.* 

The  stag,  as  well  as  the  fallow  deer  and  the  roe,  were  formerly  so 
abundant  in  our  island,  that,  according  to  Lesley,  from  five  hundred  to 
a  thousand  were  sometimes  slain  at  a  hunting  match ;  but  the  na^ve 
races  would  already  have  been  extinguished,  had  they  not  been  care- 
fully preserved  in  certain  forests.  The  otter,  the  marten,  and  the 
polecat,  were  also  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  pursued  for  the  sake  of 
their  fur ;  but  they  have  now  been  reduced  within  very  narrow  bounds. 
The  wild  cat  and  fox  have  also  been  sacrificed  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  for  the  security  of  tjie  poultry-yard  or  ;he  fold.- 
Badgers  have  been  expelled  from  nearly  every  district,  which  at  former 
periods  they  inhabited. 

Besides  these,  which  have  been  driven  out  from  their  favorite  haunts, 
and  everywhere  reduced  in  number,  there  are  some  which  have  been 
wholly  extirpated ;  such  as  the  ancient  breed  of  indigenous  horses,  and 
the  wild  boar ;  of.  the  wild  oxen  a  few  remains  are  still  preserved  in 
some  of  the  old  English  parks.  The  beaver,  which  is  eagerly  sought 
after  for  its  fur,  had  become  scarce  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century ; 
and,  by  the  twelfth  century,  was  only  to  be  met  with,  according  to 
Giraldus  de  Barri,  in  one  river  in  Wales,  and  another  in  Scotland.  The 
wolf,  once  so  much  dreaded  by  our  ancestors,  is  said  to  have  maintained 
its  ground  in  Ireland  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(1710),  though  it  had  been  extirpated  in  Scotland  thirty  years  before, 
and  in  England  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  bear,  which,  in  Wales, 
was  regarded  as  a  beast  of  the  chase  equal  to  the  hare  or  the  boarf, 
only  perished,  as  a  native  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1067.J 

Many  native  birds  of  prey  have  also  been  the  subjects  of  unremitting 
persecution.  The  eagles,  larger  hawks,  and  ravens,  have  disappeared 
from  the  more  cultivated  districts.  The  haunts  of  the  mallard,  the  snipe, 
the  redshank,  and  the  bittern,  have  been  drained  equally  with  the 
summer  dwellings  of  the  lapwing  and  the  curlew.  But  these  species  still 
linger  in  some  portion  of  the  British  isles ;  whereas  the  larger  capercailzies 
or  wood  grouse,  formerly  natives  of  the  pine-forests  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, have  been  destroyed  within  the  last  sixty  years.  The  egret  and 
the  crane,  which  appear  to  have  been  formerly  very  common  in  Scot- 
land, are  now  only  occasional  visitants.§ 

The  bustard  {Otis  tarda)^  observes  Graves,  in  his  British  Ornitholo- 
gy ||,  ^  was  formerly  seen  in  the  downs  and  heaths  of  various  parts  of 
«  our  island,  in  flocks  of  forty  or  fifty  birds ;  whereas  it  is  now  a  circum- 
stance of  rare  occurrence  to  meet  with  a  single  individual.''  Bewick 
also  remarks,  "that  they  were  formerly  more  common  in  this  island 
than  at  present ;  they  are  now  found  only  in  the  open  counties  of  the 

•  Ed.  PhiL  Joura.,  No.  xxil  p.  287.  Oct  1824.        +  Ray.  Syn.  Quad.,  p.  214. 

{Fleming;  Ed.  Pha  Joom.,  No.  ml  p.  296.  §  Fleming;  ibid,  p.  292. 

YoL  iil  London,  1821. 
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MMith  and  easi— in  tihe  plains  of  Wiltshire,  Donelahife^  and  lome  parte 
of  .YorlcBhire.'**  In  the  few  yean  that  have  ehpeed  tinoe  Bewick 
wrote,  this  bird  has  entirely  disappeared  horn  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetahire. 

These  changes,  it  may  be  observed,  are  derired  from  reiy  imperfect 
memorials,' and  relate  only  to  the  larger  and  more  oonspionona  aninAls 
inhabiting  a  small  spot  on  the  g^be ;  bnt  they  cannot  fail  to  exalt  our 
conception  of  the  enormous  revolutions  which,  in  the  course  of  aereral 
thousand  years,  the  whole  human  species  must  have  dOfeoted. 

JSxtincUon  of  the  dodo, — ^The  kangaroo  and  the  emu  are  retreating 
tepidly  before  the  progress  of  cdonixation  in  Australia ;  and  it  searoely 
•admits  of  doubt,  that  the  general  cultivation  of  that  country  must  lead 
to  the  extirpation  of  both.  The  most  striking  example  of  the  Joss, 
e?en  within  the  last  two  centuries,  of  a  remarkable  species,  is  that  of 
the  dodo-HBi  bird  first  seen  by  the  Dutch,  when  they  landed  on  the  Me 
of  France,  at  that  time  uninhabited,  imn^ediately  after  the  diseofery  of 
the  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopa  It  was  <tf 
a  large  siie,  and  singular  form;  its  wings  short,  like  (hose  <tf  an  ostrich, 
and  whc^y  incapable  of  sustaining  its  heavy  body,  even  for  a  short 
flight  In  its  general  appearance  it  differed  fix>m  the  ostiicfaft  cassowaiyi 
or  any  known  bird.f 

Many  naturalists  gave  figures  of  the  dodo  after  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  there  is  a  painting  of  it  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  is  said  ta  have  been  taken  from  a  living  individuaL 
Beneath  the  painfing  is  a  leg,  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  which  omii 
ihologists  are  agreed  cannot  belong  to  any  other  known  bird.  In  the 
museum  at  Oxford,  also,  there  is  a  foot  and  a  head  in  an  imperfect  state. 

In  spite  of  the  most  active  search,  during  the  last  century,  no  infor- 
mation respcctiug  the  dodo  was  obtained,  and  some  authors  have  gone 
BO  far  as  to  pretend  that  it  never  existed ;  but  a  g^at  mass  of  satis- 
factory evidence  in  favor  of  its  recent  existence  has  now  been  collected 
by  Mr.  Broderip,J  and  by  Mr.  Strickland  and  Dr.  Melville*  Mr.  Strick* 
land,  agreeing  with  Professor  Reiuhardt,  of  Copenhagen,  in  referring 
the  dodo  to  the  Columbidse,  calls  it  a  "  vulture-like  frugivorous  pigeon." 
It  appears,  also,  that  another  short-winged  bird  of  the  same  order,  called 
**  The  Solitaire,"  inhabited  the  small  island  of  Rodrigues,  300  miles  east 
of  the  Mauritias,  and  has  been  exterminated  by  man,  as  have  one  or 
two  different  but  allied  birds  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.§ 

*  Land  Birds,  vol.  i.  p.  816.  ed.  1821. 

f  Some  have  complained  that  inscriptions  on  tomb-stones  convey  no  eenend 
information,  except  tliat  individuals  were  born  and  died,  accidents  whi<m  must  > 
happen  alike  to  all  men.  But  the  death  of  a  apeciet  is  so  remarkable  an  event 
in  natural  history  that  it  deserves  conmiemoration,  and  it  is  with  no  small 
interest  that  we  learn,  from  the  archives  of  the  Universi^  of  Oxford,  the  exact 
day  and  year  when  the  remains  of  the  last  specimen  of  the  dodo^  which  had 
been  permitted  to  rot  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  were  cast  away.  The  relief 
we  are  told,  were  "a  musoeo  subducta,  annuente  vice-cancellario  aliiaque  cura- 
toribus,  ad  ea  lustranda  convocatis,  die  Januarii  8vo,  a.d.  1766."  ZooL  Jonm. 
No.  12.  p.  659.  1828.  J  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  "Dodo."  1837. 

£  Messrs.  Strickland  and  Melville  on  "  the  Dodo  and  its  Kindred."  London,  184& 
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Rapid  propagation  of  domestic  quadrupeds  over  the  American  conti- 
fienU — Next  to  the  direct  agency  of  man,  his  indirect  influence  iu 
multiplying  the  numbers  of  large  herbivorous  quadrupeds  of  domesti- 
cated races  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  obvious  causes  of  the 
extermination  of  species.  On  this,  and  on  several  other  grounds,  the 
introduction  of  the  horse,  ox,  and  other  mammalia,  into  America,  and 
their  rapid  propagation  over  that  ccntinent  within  the  last  three  centu- 
ries, is  a  fact  of  great  importance  in  natural  history.  The  extraordi- 
nary herds  of  wild  cattle  and  horses  which  overran  the  plains  of  South 
America  sprung  from  a  very  few  pairs  first  carried  over  by  the  Spaniards ; 
and  they  prove  that  the  wide  geographical  range  of  large  species  in 
gi-eat  continents  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  have  existed  there 
from  remote  periods. 

Humboldt  observes,  in  his  Travels,  on  the  authority  of  Azzara,  that 
it  is  believed  there  exist,  in  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  twelve  million 
cows  and  three  million  horses,  without  comprising,  in  this  enumeration, 
the  cattle  that  have  no  acknowledged  proprietor.  In  the  Llanos  of  Carac- 
cas,  the  rich  hateros,  or  proprietors  of  pastoral  farms,  are  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  number  of  cattle  they  possess.  The  young  are  brauded 
with  a  mark  peculiar  to  each  herd,  and  some  of  the  most  wealthy 
owners  mark  as  many  as  fourteen  thousand  a  year.*  In  the  northern 
plains,  from  the  Orinoco  to  the  lake  of  Maraycabo,  M.  Depons  reckoned 
that  1,200,000  oxen,  180,000  horses,  and  90,000  mules,  wandered  at 
Urge,  f  In  some  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  especially  in  the 
country  of  the  Osage  Indians,  wild  horses  are  immensely  numerous. 

The  establishn^ent  of  black  cattle  in  America  dates  from  Columbus^s 
second  voyage  to  St  Domingo.  They  there  multiplied  rapidly ;  and 
that  island  presently  became  a  kind  of  nursery  from  which  these  ani- 
mals were  successively  transported  to  various  parts  of  the  continental 
coast,  and  from  thence  into  the  interior.  Notwithstanding  these 
numerous  exportations,  in  twenty-seven  years  after  the  discovery  of  the 
island,  herds  of  four  thousand  head,  as  we  learn  from  Oviedo,  were  not 
uncommon,  and  there  were  even  some  that  amounted  to  eight  thousand. 
In  ISS?,  the  number  of  hides  exported  from  St.  Domingo  alone,  accord- 
ing to  Acosta^s  report,  was  85,444 ;  and  in  the  same  year  there  were 
exported  64,850  from  the  ports  of  New  Spain.  This  was  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  after  the.  taking  of  Mexico,  previous  to  which  event  the 
Spaniards,  who  came  into  that  country,  had  not  been  able  to  engage  in 
anything  else  than  war.  X  Every  one  is  aware  that  these  animals  are 
now  established  throughout  the  American  continent  from  Canada  to 
the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

The  ass  has  thriven  very  generally  in  the  New  World ;  and  we  learu 
from  Ulloa,  that  in  Quito  they  ran  wild,  and  multiplied  in  amazing 
numbers,  so  as  to  become  a  nuisance.    They  grazed  together  in  herds, 

•  Pers.  Nur.  vol  iv. 

\  Quarterly  Review,  vol  zzi  p.  885.  %  Ibid. 
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and  when  attacked  defended  tliemselves  with  their  mouths.  K  a  horse 
happened  to  stray  into  the  places  where  they  fed,  they  all  fell  upon  him, 
and  did  not  cease  biting  and  kicking  till  they  left  him  dead.* 

The  first  hogs  were  carried  to  America  by  Columbus,  and  established 
in  the  Island  of  St  Domingo  the  year  following  its  discovery,  in 
November,  1493.  In  succeeding  years  they  were  introduced  into  other 
places  where  the  Spaniards  settled ;  and,  in  the  space  of  half  a  oentuiy, 
they  were  found  established  in  the  New  World,  from  the  latitude  of 
25°  north,  to  the  40th  degree  of  south  latitude.  Sheep,  also,  and 
goats  have  multiplied  enormously  in  the  New  World,  as'  have  also  the 
cat  and  the  rat;  which  last,  as  before  stated,  has  been  imported  unin- 
tentionally in  ships.  The  dogs  introduced  by  man  which  have  at 
different  periods  become  wild  in  America,  hunted  in  packs,  like  the 
wolf  and  the  jackall,  destroying  not  only  hogs,  but  the  calves  and 
foals  of  the  wild  cattle  and  horses. 

Ulloa  in  his  voyage,  and  Buffon  on  the  authority  of  old  writers,  relate 
a  fact  which  illustrates  very  clearly  the  principle  before  explained,  of 
the  check  which  the  increase  of  one  animal  necessarily  offers  to  that  of 
another.  The  Spaniards  had  introduced  goats  into  the  Island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  where  they  became  so  prolific  as  to  furnish  the  pirates  who 
infested  those  seas  with  provisions.  In  order  to  cut  off  this  resooroe 
from  the  buccaneers,  a  number  of  dogs  were  turned  loose  into  the  island; 
and  so  numerous  did  they  become  in.  their  turn,  that  they  destroyed  the 
goats  in  every  accessible  part,  after  which  the  number  of  the  wild  dogs 
again  decreased.! 

Increase  of  reinnieer  imported  into  Iceland, — ^As  an  example  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  a  large  tract  may  become  peopled  by  the  of&pring 
of  a  single  pair  or  quadrupeds,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  year. 
1773  thirteen  rein-deer  were  exported  firom  Norway,  only  three  of  which 
reached  Iceland.  These  were  turned  loose  into  the  mountains  of  Oold- 
bringe  Syssel,  where  they  multiplied  so  greatly,  in  the  course  of  forty 
years,  that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  herds,  consisting  of  from 
forty  to  one  hundred,  in  various  districts. 

The  rein-deer,  observes  a  modern  writer,  is  in  Lapland  a  loser  by  bis 
connexion  with  man,  but  Iceland  will  be  this  creature's  paradise. 
There  is,  in  the  interior,  a  tract  which  Sir.  G.  Mackenzie  computes  at 
not  less  than  forty  thousand  square  miles,  without  a*  single  human  habi- 
tation, and  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  natives  themselves.  Thei« 
are  no  wolves :  the  Icelanders  will  keep  out  the  bears ;  and  the  rein- 
deer, being  almost  unmolested  by  man,  will  have  no  enemy  whatever, 
unless  it  has  brought  with  it  its  own  tormenting  gad-fly.  J 

Besides  the  quadrupeds  before  enumerated,  our  domestic  fowls  have 
also  succeeded  in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  where  they  have  tlie 

•  UUos's  Voyage.    Wood's  Zoog.  voL  I  p.  9. 

IBoffon,  VOL  V.  p.  100.    Ulloa's  Voyage,  voL  iL  p.  22a 
Travels  in  Iceland  in  1810,  p.  342. 
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ooDunon  fowl,  the  goose,  the  duck,  the  peacock,  the  pigeoD,  and  the 
guinea-fowl.  As  these  were  often  taken  suddenly  from  the  temperate 
to  very  hot  regions,  they  were  not  reared  at  first  without  much  diflSculty : 
but  after  a  few  generations,  they  became  femiliarized  to  the  climate, 
which,  in  many  cases,  approached  much  nearer  than  that  of  Europe  to 
the  temperature  of  their  original  native  countries. 

The  fact  of  so  many  millions  of  wild  and  tame  individuals  of  our  do 
mestic  species,  almost  all  of  them  the  largest  quadrupeds  and  birds, 
having  been  propagated  throughout  the  new  continent  within  the  short 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  America,  while  no  appre- 
ciable improvement  can  have  been  made  in  the  productive  powers  of 
that  vast  continent,  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  extraordinary 
•  changes  which  accompany  the  diffusion  and  progressive  advancement  of 
the  human  race  over  the  globe.  That  it  should  have  remained  for  us  to 
witness  such  mighty  revolutions  is  a  proof,  even  if  there  was  no  other 
evidence,  that  the  entrance  of  man  into  the  planet  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  of  extremely  modem  date,  and  that  the  effects  of  his  agency 
are  only  beginning  to  be  felt. 

Population  which  the  globe  is  capable  of  iupporting. — ^A  moderr 
writer  has  estimated,  that  there  are  in  America  upwards  of  four  million 
square  miles  of  useful  soil,  each  capable  of  supporting  200  persons ;  and 
nearly  six  million,  each  mile  capable  of  supporting  490  persons.*  If  this 
conjecture  be  true,  it  will  follow,  as  that  author  observes,  that  if  the 
natural  resources  of  America  were  fully  developed,  it  would  afford  suste- 
nance to  five  times  as  great  a  number  of  inhabitants  as  the  entire  mass 
of  human  beings  existing  at  present  upon  the  globe.  The  new  continent, 
he  thinks,  though  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  old,  contains  an  equal 
quantity  of  useful  soil,  and  much  more  than  an  equal  amount  of  produc- 
tive power.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  amount 
of  human  population  now  existing  constitutes  but  a  small  proportion  of 
that  which  the  globe  is  capable  of  supporting,  or  which  it  is  destined  to 
sustain  at  no  distant  period,  by  the  rapid  progress  of  society,  especially 
in  America,  Australia,  and  certain  parts  of  the  old  continent. 

Poioer  of  exterminating  species  no  prerogative  of  man, — But  if  we  re- 
flect that  many  millions  of  square  miles  of  the  most  fertile  land,  occupied 
originally  by  a  boundless  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  forms,  have 
been  already  brought  under  the  dominion  of  man,  and  compelled,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  yield  nourishment  to  him,  and  to  a  limited  number  of 
plants  and  animals  which  he  has  caused  to  increase,  we  must  at  once  be 
convinced,  that  the  annihilation  of  a  multitude  of  species  has  already  been 
effected,  and  will  continue  to  go  on  hereafter,  in  certain  regions,  in  a  still 
more  rapid  ratio,  as  the  colonies  of  highly  civilized  nations  spread  them- 
selves over  unoccupied  lands. 

Yet,  if  we  wield  the  sword  of  extermination  as  we  advance,  we  have  no 
reason  to  repine  at  the  havoc  committed,  nor  to  fancy,  with  the  Scottish 

*  MaclAren,  art  America,  Enoyo.  Brit 
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poet,  that  "  we  violate  tlie  social  union  of  nature ;"  or  complain,  with  the 
melancholy  Jacques,  that  we 

Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worse, 
To  fright  the  animals  and  to  kill  them  up 
In  their  assigned  and  native  dwelling-place. 

We  have  only  to  reflect,  that  in  thus  obtaining  possession  of  the  earth 
by  conquest,  and  defending  our  acquisitions  by  force,  we  exercise  no  ex- 
clusive prerogative.  Every  species  which  has  ^read  itself  from  a  small 
point  over  a  wide  area  must,  in  like  manner,  have  marked  its  progren 
by  the  diminution  or  the  entire  extirpation  of  some  other,  and  must 
maintain  its  ground  by  a  successful  struggle  against  the  encroachments  of 
other  plants  and  animals.  That  minute  parasitic  plant,  called  "  the  rust"  in 
wheat,  has,  like  the  Hessian  fly,  the  locust,  and  the  aphis,  caused  famines 
ere  now  amongst  the  "  lords  of  the  creation."  The  most  insignificant  and 
diminutive  species,  whether  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  have 
each  slaughtered  their  thousands,  as  they  disseminated  themselves  over 
the  globe,  as  well  as  the  lion,  when  first  it  spread  itself  over  the  tropical 
re^ons  of  Africa. 

Concluding  remarks, — ^Although  we  have  as  yet  considered  one  class 
only  of  the  causes  (the  organic)  by  which  species  may  become  extermi- 
nated, yet  it  cannot  but  appear  evident  that  the  continued  action  of  these 
alone,  throughout  myriads  of  future  ages,  must  work  an  entire  change 
in  the  state  of  the  organic  creation,  not  merely  on  the  continents  and 
islands,  where  the  power  of  man  is  chiefly  exerted,  but  in  the  great 
ocean,  where  his  control  is  almost  unknown.  The  mind  is  prepared  by 
the  contemplation  of  such  future  revolutions  to  look  for  the  signs  of 
others,  of  an  analogous  nature,  in  the  monuments  of  the  past,  ^ead 
of  being  astonished  at  the  proo&  there  manifested  of  endless  mutations 
in  the  animate  world,  they  will  appear  to  one  who  has  thought  profound- 
ly on  the  fluctuations  now  in  progress,  to  aflbrd  evidence  in  fiivor  of  the 
uniformity  of  the  system,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  precluded  from  speaking 
of  uniformity  when  we  characterize  a  principle  of  endless  variation. 


CHAPTER  XLH, 

EXTINCTION    OF   SPECIES. — INFLUENCE    OF   INORGANIC    CAUSES. 

Powers  of  diffusion  indispensable,  thaf  each  species  may  maintain  its  ground— 
How  ehanges  in  physical  geography  affect  the  distribution  of  species — ^Rat« 
of  the  change  of  species  due  to  this  cause  cannot  be  uniform — ^Eyery  change 
in  the  physical  geography  of  large  regions  tends  to  the  extinction  of  species 
— ^Effedts  of  a  general  alteration  of  climate  on  the  migration  of  species — 
Gradual  refrigeration  would  cause  species  in  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres  to  become  distinct — ^Elevation  of  temperature  the  reverse — 
Effects  on  the  condition  of  species  which  must  result  from  inorganic  changes 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  transmutation. 

Powers  of  diffusion  indispensable,  that  each  species  may  maintain  its 
ground. — Having  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  how  considerably  the 
numerical  increase  or  the  extension  of  the  geographical  range  of  any 
one  species  must  derange  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  others,  let  us 
now  direct  our  attention  to  the  influence  which  the  inorganic  causes 
described  in  the  second  book  are  continually  exerting  on  the  habitations 
of  species. 

So  great  is  the  instability  of  the  earth's  surface,  that  if  nature  were 
not  continually  engaged  in  the  task  of  sowing  seeds  and  colonizing 
animals,  the  depopulation  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  habitable  sea  and 
land  would  in  a  few  years  be  considerable.  Whenever  a  river  transports 
sediment  into  a  lake  or  sea,  so  as  materially  to  diminish  its  depth,  the ' 
aquatic  animals  and  plants  which  delight  in  deep  water  are  expelled : 
the  tracf,  however,  is  not  allowed  to  remain  useless ;  but  is  soon  peopled 
by  species  which  require  more  light  and  heat,  and  thrive  where  the 
water  is  shallow.  Every  addition  made  to  the  land  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  delta  of  a  river  banishes  many  subaqueous  species  from 
their  m^Uve  abodes ;  but  the  new-formed  plain  is  not  permitted  to  lie 
unoccupied,  being  instantly  covered  with  terrestrial  vegetation.  The 
ocean  devours  continuous  lines  of  sea-coasts,  and  precipitates  forests  or 
rich  pasture  land  into  the  waves:  but  this  space  is  not  lost  to  the 
animate  creation ;  for  shells  and  sea-weeds  soon  adhere  to  the  new- 
made  cliffii,  and  numerous  fish  people  the  channel  which  the  current  has 
scooped  out  for  itself.  No  sooner  has  a  volcanic  island  been  thrown 
up  than  some  lichens  begin  to  grow  upon  it,  and  it  is  sometimes  clothed 
with  verdure  while  smoke  and  ashes  are  still  occasionally  thrown  from 
the  crater.  The  cocoa,  pandanus,  and  mangrove  take  root  upon  the 
coral  reef  before  it  has  fairly  risen  above  the  waves.  The  burning 
stream  of  lava  that  descends  from  Etna  rolls  through  the  stately  forest, 
and  converts  to  ashes  every  tree  and  herb  which  stands  in  its  way ;  but 
the  black  strip  of  land  thus  desolated  is  covered  again  in  the  course  of 
time,  with  oaks,  pines,  and  chestnuts,  as  luxuriant  as  those  which  the 
fiery  torrent  swept  away. 
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Every  flood  and  landslip,  every  wave  which  a  hurricane  or  earth* 
quake  throws  upon  the  shore,  every  shower  of  volcanic  dust  and  ashev 
which  buries  a  country  far  and  wide  to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  every 
advance  of  the  sand-flood,  every  conversion  of  salt  water  into  fresh 
when  rivers  alter  their  main  channel  of  discharge,  every  permanent 
variation  in  the  rise  or  fall  of  tides  ii)  an  estuary — these  and  countless 
other  causes  displace,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  certaiii  placU 
and  animals  from  stations  which  they  previously  occupied.  If^  there- 
fore, the  Author  of  nature  had  not  been  prodigal  of  those  numo^oos 
contrivances,  before  alluded  to,  for  spreading  all  classes  of  oiganic 
beings  over  the  earth — if  he  had  not  ordained  that  the  fluctuations  of 
the  animate  and  inanimate  creation  should  be  in  perfect  harmony  with 
each  other;  it  is  evident  that  considerable  spaces,  now  the  most  habi- 
table on  the  globe,  would  soon  be  as  devoid  of  life  as  are  the  Alpine 
snows,  .or  the  dark  abysses  of  the  ocean,  or  the  moving  sands  of  the 
Sahara. 

The  powers,  then,  of  migration  and  diffusion  conferred  on  animals 
and  plants  are  indispensable  to  enable  them  to  maintain  thdr  ground, 
and  would  be  necessary,  even  though  it  were  never  intended  that  a 
species  should  gradually  extend  its  geographical  range.  But  a  facility 
of  shifting  their  quarters  being  once  given,  it  cannot  fail  to  happen  that 
the  inhabitants  of  one  province  should  occasionally  penetrate  into  some 
other ;  since  the  strongest  of  those  barriers  which  I  before  described  as 
separating  distinct  regions  &re  all  liable  to  be  thrown  down,  one  after 
the  other,  during  the  vicissitudes  of  the  earth^s  surface. 

How  changes  in  physical  Geography  affect  the  distribution  of  species, 
— ^The  numbers  and  distribution  of  particular  species  a|d  affected  in 
two  ways,  by  changes  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  earth : — ^Krst, 
these  changes  promote  or  retard  the  migrations  of  species ;  secondly, 
they  alter  the  physical  conditions  of  the  localities  which  species  inhabit 
If  the  ocean  should  gradually  wear  its  way  through  an  isthmus,  like 
that  of  Suez,  it  would  open  a  passage  for  the  intermixture  of  the  aquatic 
tribes  of  two  seas  previously  disjoined,  and  would,  at  the  same  time, 
dose  a  free  communication  which  the  terrestrial  plants  and  animaU  of 
two  continents  had  before  enjoyed.  These  would  be,  perhaps,  the  moBi 
important  consequences,  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  species,  which 
would  result  from  the  breach  made  by  the  sea  in  such  a  spot ;  but 
there  would  be  others  of  a  distinct  nature,  such  as  the  conversion  of  a 
certain  tract  of  land,  which  formed  the  isthmus,  into  sea.  'This  space^ 
previously  occupied  by  terrestrial  plants  and  animals,  would  be  inmie- 
diately  delivered  over  to  the  aquatic ;  a  local  revolution  which  migiit 
have  happened  in  innumerable  other  parts  of  the  globe,  without  bc^ 
attended  by  any  alteration  in  the  blending  together  of  species  of  two 
distinct  provinces. 

JRate  of  change  of  species  cannot  be  uniform. — This  observation  leads 
me  to  point  out  one  of  the  most  interesting  conclusions  to  which  we 
are  led  by  the  contemplation  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  inanimate  woild 
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in  relation  to  those  of  the  animate.  It  is  clear  that,  if  the  agency  of 
inorganic  causes  be  uniform,  as  I  have  supposed,  they  must  operate 
very  irregularly  on  the  state  of  organic  beings,  so  that  the  rate  accord- 
ing to  which  these  will  change  in  particular  regions  will  not  be  equal  in 
equal  periods  of  time. 

I  am  not  about  to  advocate  #the  doctrine  of  general  catastrophes 
recurring  at  certain  intervals,  as  in  the  ancient  Oriental  cosmogonies,  nor 
do  I  doubt  that,  if  very  considerable  periods  of  equal  duration  could  be 
compared  one  with  another,  the  rate  of  change  in  the  living,  as  well  as 
in  the  inorganic  world,  might  be  nearly  uniform ;  but  if  we  regard  each 
of  the  causes  separately,  which  we  know  to  be  at  present  the  most 
instrumental  in  remodelling  the  state  of  the  surface,  we  shall  find  that  we 
must  expect  each  to  be  in  action  for  thousands  of  years,  without  producing 
any  extensive  alterations  in  the  habitable  surface,  and  then  to  give  rise, 
during  a  very  brief  period,  to  impoitant  revolutions. 

Illustration  derived  from  subsidences. — I  shall  illustrate  this  principle 
by  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  which  present  themselves.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  century,  as  we  have  seen,  a  considerable  number  of 
instances  are  recorded  of  the  solid  surface,  whether  covered  by  water  or 
not,  having  been  permanently  sunk  or  upraised  by  subterranean  move- 
ments. Most  of  these  convulsions  are  only  accompanied  by  temporary 
fluctuations  in  the  state  of  limited  districts,  and  a  continued  repetition  of 
these  events  for  thousands  of  years  might  not  produce  any  decided  change 
in  the  state  of  many  of  those  great  zoological  or  botanical  provinces  of 
which  I  have  sketched  the  boundaries. 

When,  for  example,  large  parts  of  the  ocean  and  even  of  inland  seas 
are  a  thousand  fathoms  or  upwards  in  depth,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment 
to  the  animate  creation  that  vast  tracts  should  be  heaved  up  many  fathoms 
at  certain  intervals,  or  should  subside  to  the  same  amount.  Neither  can 
any  material  revolution  be  produced  in  South  America  either  in  the  ter- 
restrial or  the  marine  plants  or  animals  by  a  series  of  shocks  on  the  coast 
of  Chili,  each  of  which,  like  that  of  Penco,  in  1751,  should  uplift  the 
coast  about  twenty-five  feet  Nor  if  the  ground  sinks  fifty  feet  at  a  time, 
as  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica,  in  1692,  will  such  alterations 
of  level  work  any  general  fluctuations  in  the  state  of  organic  beings 
inhabiting  the  West  Indian  Islands,  or  the  Carribean  Sea, 

It  is  only  when  the  subterranean  powers,  by  shifting  gradually  the 
points  where  their  principal  force  is  developed,  happen  to  strike  upon 
some  particular  region  where  a  slight  change  of  level  immediately  aflects 
the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  or  the  state  of  the  climate,  or  the 
barriers  between  distinct  groups  of  species  over  extensive  areas,  that  the 
rate  of  fluctuation  becomes  accelerated,  and  may,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  or  centuries,  work  mightier  changes  than  had  been  experienced  in 
myriads  of  antecedent  years. 

Thus,  for  example,  a  repetition  of  ^bsidences  causing  the  narrow 
isthmus  of  Panama  to  sink  down  a  few  hundred  feet,  would,  in  a  few 
centuries,  bring  about  a  great  revolution  in  the  state  of  the  animate  crea* 
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• 
tioa  in  the  western  hemispheie.  Thouaanda  of  aqa^lioipeQieB  would  p«% 
for  the  jbit  time,  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  into  the  PMifie;  and  thooinda 
of  othen,  before  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  woold  make  their  wij 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  Qnlf  of  Mexico^  and  the  Atbntio.  A  con 
aiderable  modification  would  probably  be  oecaaioned  hy  the  aama  eveat 
in  the  direction  or  Tdume  of  the  Gnlf  atream,  and  thenby  the  teaapora- 
ture  of  the  aea  and  the  coutiguoaa  lands  mig^  be  altered.ae.fiff  as  tta 
influence  of  that  current  extends.  A  change  of  dknatenng^  thus  be 
produced  in  the  ocean  firom  Ebrida  to  ^tdieigen,  and  in  many  oo«^ 
of  North  America,  Europe^  and  Oreeuland.  Not  merely  the  heat,  bat 
the  quantity  of  rain  which  fitUsi  wonld  be  altered  in  oettain  distrioti^  so 
that  many  qpeoies  wonld  be  excluded  fipom  tracks  where  thay  befare 
flourished:  others  would  be. reduced  in  number;  and  aoma  would  thrifo 
mote  and  multiply.  The  seeds  alao  and  the  finite  of  plants  would  no 
longer  be  drifted  in  precisely  the  same  directioDS^  nor  the  egp  of  aquatic 
ankaals;  neither  would.q>eGies  be  aoy long^inipeded.]nihebmigra(tions 
towanis  particular  statioDS  before  shut  out  bom  them  by  their  inabiKty 
to  cross  the  mighty  current 

Lotus  take  anchor  example  from  a  part  of  the  globe  whidi  k  at 
present  liable  to  suffiar  by  earthquakes,  namely,  the  low  sandy  tact  whidi 
intervenes  between  the  sea  of  Azot  and  the  Caafnan.  If  there  should 
occur  a  sinking  down  to  a  trifling  amount,  and  siwh  niTinea  dmidl  be 
formed  as  might  be  produced  by4t  few  earlhquakea,  not  more  couadar- 
aUe  than  have  Men  within  Our  limited  observation' during  the  last  150 
years,  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  would  pour  rapidly  into  the  Casfnan, 
which,  according  to  the  measurements  lately  made  by  the  Academy  of 
SL  Petersburg,  is  84  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.*  The  Sea 
of  Azof  would  immediately  borrow  from  the  Black  Sea,  that  aea  again 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Atlantic,  so  that 
an  inexhaustible  current  would  pour  down  into  the  low  tracts  of  Asia 
bordering  the  Caspian,  by  whidi  all  the  sandy  salt  steppes  adjacent  to 
that  sea  would  be  inundated.  An  area  of  several  thousand  square  leagues, 
now  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  would  be  converted  from  land 
into  sea. 

Illustration  derived  from  the  elevation  of  land. — ^Let  us  next  imagine 
H  few  cases  of  the  elevation  of  land  of  small  extent  at  certain  critical 
points,  as,  for  example,  in  the  shallowest  part  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
where  the  deepest  soundings  from  the  African  to  the  European  side  give 
only  220  fathoms.  In  proportion  as  this  submarine  barrier  ci  rock  was 
upheaved,  the  whole  channel  would  be  oontifu^ted  in  width  and  depth, 
and  the  volume  of  water  which  the  current  constantly  flowing  from  the 
Atlantic  pours  into  the  Mediterranean  would  be  lessened.  But  the  lose 
of  the  inland  sea  by  evaporation  would  remain  the  same ;  so  that  bemg 
no  longer  able  to  draw  on  the  ocean  for  a  supply  sufficient  to  restore  its 
equilibrium,  it  must  sink,  and  leave  dry  a  certain  portion  of  land  aroiiad 

*  See  a  note  on  this  anbject^  chap.  x.  p.  167. 
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ito  borders.  The  current  which  now  flows  constantly  out  of  the  Black 
Sea  into  the  Mediterranean  would  then  rush  in  more  rapidly,  and  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  would  be*  thereby  prevented  from  falling  so 
low ;  but  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea  would,  for  the  same  reason,  sink ;  so 
that  when,  by  a  continued  series  of  elevatory  movements,  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  had  become  completely  closed  up,  we  might  expect  large  and 
level  sandy  steppes  to  surround  both  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean, 
like  those  occurring  at  present  on  the  skirts  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Lake 
of  Aral.  The  geograpUcal  range  of  hundreds  of  aquatic  species  would  be 
thereby  circumscribed,  and  that  of  hundreds  of  terrestrial  plants  and 
animals  extended. 

A  line  of  submarine  volcanos  crossing  the  channel  of  some  strait,  and 
gradually  choking  it  up  with  ashes  and  lava,  might  produce  a  new  bar- 
rier as  effectually  as  a  series  of  earthquakes;  especially  if  thermal  springs, 
charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  and  other  mineral  ingredients, 
should  promote  the  rapid  multiplication  of  corals  and  shells,  and  cement 
them  together  with  solid  matter  precipitated  during  the  intervals  between 
eruptions.  Suppose  in  this  manner  a  stoppage  to  be  caused  of  the  Ba- 
hama channel  between  the  bank  of  that  name  and  the  coast  of  Florida. 
This  insignificant  revolution^  confined  to  a  mere  spot  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  would,  by  diverting  the  main  current  of  the  Gulf  stream,  give 
rise  to  extensive  changes  in  the  climate  and  diistribution  of  animals  and 
plants  inhabiting  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Illustration  frwn  the  formation  of  new  islands, — A  repetition  of  ele- 
vatory movements  of  torthquakes  might  continue  over  an  area  as  exten- 
sive as  Europe,  for  thousands  of  ages,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  in  cer- 
tain regions,  and  produce  no  visible  effects ;  whereas,  if  they  should  ope- 
rate in  some  shallow  parts  of  the  Pacific,  amid  the  coral  archipelagos, 
they  would  soon  give  birth  to  a  new  continent  Hundreds  of  volcanic 
ishmds  may  be  tlirown  up,  and  become  covered  with  vegetation,  without 
causing  more  than  local  fluctuations  in  the  animate  world ;  but  if  a  chain 
like  the  Aleutian  archipelago,  or  the  Eurile  Isles,  run  for  a  distance  of 
many  hundred  miles,  so  as  to  form  an  almost  uninterrupted  communica- 
tion between  two  continents,  or  two  distant  islands,  the  migrations  of 
plants,  birds,  insects,  and  even  of  some  quadrupeds,  may  cause,  in  a  short 
time,  an  extraordinary  series  of  revolutions  tending  to  augment  the  range 
of  sotne  animals  and  plants,  and  to  limit  that  of  others.  A  new  archi- 
pelago might  be  formed  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  a 
thousand  other  places,  and  might  produce  less  important  events  than  one 
rock  which  should  rise  up  between  Australia  and  Java,  so  placed  that 
winds  and  currents  might  cause  «an  interchange  of  the  plants,  insects, 
and  birds. 

From  the  wearing  through  of  an  isthmus. — ^If  we  turn  from  the  ig- 
neous to  the  aqueous  agents,  we  find  the  same  tendency  to  an  irregular 
rate  of  change,  naturally  connected  with  the  strictest  uniformity  in  the 
energy  of  those  causes.  When  the  sea,  for  example,  gradually  encroaches . 
upon  both  sides  of  a  narrow  isthmus,  as  that  of  Sleswick,  separating  the 
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North  Sea  from  the  Baltic,  where,  as  before  stated,  the  diffii  on  both  the 
opposite  coasts  are  wasting  away*,  no  material  alteration  results  {or 
thousands  of  years,  save  only  that  there  is  a  progresBive  convenion  of  a 
small  strip  of  land  into  water.  A  few  feet  only,  or  a  few  yards,  are  an- 
nually removed ;  but  if^  at  jast,  the  partition  should  be  broken  down,  and 
the  tides  of  the  ocean  should  enter  by  a  direct  passage  into  the  inland  sea, 
instead  of  going  by  a  circuitous  route  through  the  Catlegat,  a  body  of 
salt  water  would  sweep  up  as  far  as  the  Gul&  of  Bothnia  and  Finland, 
the  waters  of  which  are  now  brackish,  or  almost  fresh ;  and  this  revolu- 
tion would  be  attended  by  the  local  annihilativ  n  of  many  q>ecies. 

Similar  consequences  must  have  resulted  on  a  small  scale,  when  the 
sea  opened  its  way  through  the  Isthmus  of  Staveren  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  forming  a  union  between  an  inland  lake  and  the  ocean,  and 
opening,  in  the  course  of  one  century,  a  shallow  strait,  more  than  half  as 
wide  as  the  narrowest  part  of  that  which  divides  England  from  Franoe. 

Changes  in  physical  geography  which  must  occasion  extinction  of  species, 
— It  will  almost  seem  superfluous,  after  I  have  thus  traced  the  important 
modifications  in  the  condition  of  living  beings  which  iow  frx>m  changes 
of  trifling  extent,  to  argue  that  entire  revolutions  might  be  Iffougfat 
about,  if  the  climate  and  physical  geography  of  the  whole  globe  were 
greatly  altered.  It  has  been  stated,  that  species  are  in  general  local,  some 
being  confined  to  extremely  small  spots,  and  depending  for  th^  existence 
M  a  combination  of  causes,  which,  if  they  are  to  be  met  with  elsewhere, 
occur  only  in  some  very  remote  region.  Hence  it  must  happen  that, 
when  the  nature  of  these  localities  is  changed,  the  species  will  perish ; 
for  it  will  rarely  happen  that  the  cause  which  alters  the  chaiacter 
of  the  district  will  aflford  new  facilities  to  the  species  to  establish  itadf 
elsewhere. 

AfHcan  deserts. — If  we  attribute  the  origin  of  a  great  part  of  the  desert 
of  Africa  to  the  gradual  progress  of  moving  sands  driven  eaAwaid  by  tlie 
westerly  winds,  we  may  safely  infer  that  a  variety  of  species  most  have  been 
annihilated  by  this  cause  alone.  The  sand-flood  has  been  inundating,  from 
time  imvramorial,  some  of  the  rich  lands  on  the  west  of  the  Nile ;  and 
we  have  only  to  multiply  this  efifect  a  suflScient  number  of  times  in  order 
to  understand  how,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  a  whole  group  of  terrestrial  ani- 
mals and  plants  may  become  extinct 

The  African  desert,  without  including  Bomou  and  Darfour,  extends, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  Humboldt,  over  194,000  square  leagues; 
an  area  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  of.  France.  In  a  small  po^ 
tion  of  so  vast  a  space,  we  may  infer  from  analogy  that  there  were  many 
peculiar  species  of  plants  and  animals  which  must  have  been  banished  by 
the  sand,  and  their  habitations  invaded  by  the  camel,  and  by  birds  and 
insects  formed  for  the  arid  sands. 

There  is  evidently  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  catastrophe  to  friv<»r 
the  escape  of  the  former  inhabitants  to  some  adjoining  province ;  nothing 

*  See  aboT«^  p.  8lT. 
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to  weaken,  in  the  bordering  lands,  that  powerful  barrier  against  emigra- 
tion— pre-occupancy.  Nor,  even  if  the  exclusion  of  a  certain  group  of 
species  from  a  given  tract  were  compensated  by  an  extension  of  their 
range  over  a  new  country,  would  that  circumstance  tend  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  species  in  general ;  for  the  extirpation  would  merely  then  be 
transferred  to  the  region  so  invaded.  If  it  be  imagined,  for  example,  that 
the  aboriginal  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  other  animals  of  Africa,. emigrated 
in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  drift-sand,  and  colonized  Arabia,  the 
indigenous  Arabian  species  must  have  given  way  before  them,  and  have 
been  reduced  in  number  or  destroyed. 

Let  us  next  suppose  that,  in  some  central  or  more  elevated  parts  of  the 
great  African  desert,  the  upheaving  power  of  subterranean  movements 
should  be  exerted  throughout  an  immense  series  of  ages,  accompanied,  at 
certain  intervals,  by  volcanic  eruptions,  such  as  gave  rise  at  once,  in  1755, 
to  a  mountain  1600  feet  high,  on  the  Mexican  plateau.  When  the  con- 
tinued repetition  of  these  events  had  caused  a  mountain-chain,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  complete  transformation  in  the  state  of  the  climate  would 
be  brought  about  throughout  a  vast  area. 

We  may  imagine  the  summits  of  the  new  chain  to  rise  so  high  as  to 
be  covered,  like  Mount  Atlas,  for  several  thousand  feet,  with  snow,  during 
a  great  part  of  the  year.  The  melting  of  these  snows,  during  the  great- 
est heat,  would  cause  the  rivers  to  swell  in  the  season  when  the  greatest 
drought  now  prevails ;  the  waters,  moreover,  derived  from  this  source, 
would  always  be  of  lower  temperature  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
and  would  thus  contribute  to  cool  the  climate.  During  the  numerous 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  supposed  to  accoinpany  the  gradual 
formation  of  the  chain,  there  would  be  many  floods  caused  by  the  burstr 
ing  of  temporary  lakes,  and  by  the  melting  of  snows  by  lava.  These 
inimdations  might  deposit  alluvial  matter  far  and  wide  over  the  original 
sands,  as  the  country  assumed  varied  shapes,  and  was  modified  again  and 
again  by  the  moving  power  from  below,  and  the  aqueous  erosion  of  the 
surface  above.  At  length  the  Sahara  might  be  fertilized,  irrigated  by  rivers 
and  streamlets  intersecting  it  in  every  direction,  and  covered  by  jungle 
and  morasses ;  so  that  the  animals  and  plants  which  now  people  Northern 
Africa  would  disappear,  and  the  region  would  gradually  become  fitted 
for  the  reception  of  a  population  of  species  perfectly  dissimilar  in  their 
forms,  habits,  and  organization. 

There  are  always  some  peculiar  and  characteristic  features  in  the  phy- 
sical geography  of  each  large  division  of  the  globe ;  and  on  these 
peculiarities  the  state. of  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  dependent  I^ 
therefore,  we  admit  incessant  fluctuations  in  the  physical  geography,  we 
must,  at  the  same  time,  concede  the  successive  extinction  of  terrestrial 
and  aquatic  species  to  be  part  of  the  economy  of  our  system.  When 
some  great  class  of  atatums  is  in  excess  in  certain  latitudes,  as,  for  example, 
in  wide  savannahs,  arid  sands,  lofty  mountains,  or  hiland  seas,  we  find  a 
corresponding  development  of  species  adapted  for  such  circumstances. 
In  North  America,  where  there  is  a  chain  of  vast  inland  lakes  of  fresh 
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dioagfas  or  &r«c  ojcif;&;;rAd-?a  c^^an!  • 

To  pasoe  this  min  •:£  reaaocLin^  fiutko'  is  mmeoeaBftiy ;  the  geoiogkt 
am  onij  to  r^decs  o!i  wh^t  h;is  l<«a  said  o£  the  habiutioiis  and  sUdoos 
of  oigaiuc  beings  in  geDigriL  &:>i  to  consider  them  in  relation  to  tiiose 
effects  whkh  were  cic^iitrznpLitei  in  the  siecond  book,  as  lesalCing  fiom 
the  igneoiB  and  ai^ueoos  causes  now  in  action,  and  he  will  immediately 
pereeife  that,  amidst  the  vioissinid^s  of  the  earths  sai£M9e,^ecietGannoi 
be  inmnoitaL  bot  must  perish,  one  a&er  the  other,  like  the  in^viduais 
which  compose  them.  There  is  no  poaibilitT  of  €>si^mg  from  this  oon- 
chifion«  without  resordng^  to  some  hjpothefiis  as  violent  as  that  o£ 
f^amairk.  who  imaginedL  as  we  have  before  seen,  that  species  are  each  o£ 
them  endowed  with  indefinite  poweis  of  modi^ing  their  wganizatioii,  in 
conformitT  to  the  endless  changes  of  ciicomstanoes  to  which  they  aie 
exposed. 

Bfecii  of  a  general  Alteration  in  Climate  on  the  Diiiribmtitm  o/Spedee. 

Some  of  the  effects  which  must  attend  eveij  general  alteraticHi  of  c2»» 
mate  are  sufficiently  peculiar  to  claim  a  separate  oonsideratioii  befiore 
concluding  the  present  chapter. 

•  Dmrwin's  Jonnial,  p.  156^  2d  ed.  p.  138.  Sir  W.  FsridL  Bneaet  AvrwL  Ask 
p.  S71.  and  151. 
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I  have  before  stated  that,  during  seasons  of  extraordinaty  seyerity, 
many  northern  birds,  and  in  some  countries  many  quadrupeds,  migrat? 
southwards.  If  these  cold  seasons  were  to  become  frequent,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  gradual  and  general  refrigeraticm  of  the  atmosphere,  such 
migrations  would  be  more  and  more  regular,  imtil,  at  length,  many 
animals,  now  confined  to  the  arctic  regions,  would  become  the  tenants 
of  the  temperate  zone;  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  zone  would 
approach  nearer  to  the  equator.  At  the  same  time,  many  species  pre- 
viously established  on  high  mountains  would  begin  to  descend,  in  every 
latitude,  towards  the  middle  regions;  and  those  which  were  confined  to 
the  flanks  of  mountains  would  make  their  way  into  the  plains.  Analo- 
gous changes  would  also  take  place  in  the  v^etable  kingdom. 

J£f  on  the  contrary,  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  be  on  the  increase,  the 
plants  and  animals  of  low  grounds  would  ascend  to  higher  levels,  the 
equatorial  species  would  migrate  ihto  the  temperate  zone,  and  those  of 
the  temperate  into  the  arctic  circle. 

But  although  some  species  might  thus  be  preserved,  every  great  change 
of  climate  must  be  fatal  to  many  which  can  find  no  place  of  retreat  when 
their  original  habitations  become  unfit  for  them.  For  if  the  general  tem- 
perature be  on  the  rise,  then  there  is  no  cooler  region  whither  the  polar 
species  can  take  refuge;  if  it  be  on  the  decline,  then  the  animals  and 
plants  previously  established  between  the  tropics  have  no  resource.  Sup- 
pose the  general  heat  of  the  atmosphere  to  increase,  so  that  even  the 
arctic  region  became  too  warm  for  the  musk-ox  and  rein-deer,  it  is  clear 
that  they  must  perish;  so  if  the  torrid  zone  should  lose  so  much  of  its 
heat,  by  the  piDgressive  refrigeration  of  the  earth's  sur&ce,  as  to  be  an 
unfit  habitation  for  apes,  boas,  bamboos,  and  palms,  these  tribes  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  or,  at  least,  most  of  the  species  now  belonging  to  them^ 
would  become  extinct,  for  there  would  be  no  warmer  latitudes  for  their 
reception. 

It  will  follow,  therefore,  that  as  often  as  the  climates  of  the  globe  are 
passing  from  the  extreme  of  heat  to  that  of  cold — ^irom  the  sunmier  to 
the  winter  of  the  great  year  before  alluded  to* — ^the  migratory  movement 
will  be  directed  constantly  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator ;  and  for 
this  reason  the  species  inhabiting  parallel  latitudes,  in  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres,  must  become  widely  difierent  For  I  assume,  on 
grounds  before  explained,  that  the  original  stock  of  each  species  is  intro- 
duced into  one  spot  of  the  earth  only,  and,  consequently,  no  species  can 
be  at  once  indigenous  in  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles. 

But  when,  on  the  contrary,  a  series  of  changes  in  the  physical  geogra- 
phy  of  the  globe,  or  any  other  supposed  cause,  occasions  an  elevation  of 
the  general  temperature, — when  there  is  a  passage  firom  the  winter  to  one 
of  the  vernal  or  summer  seasons  of  the  great  cycle  of  dimate, — then  the 
Older  of  the  migratory  movement  is  inverted.  The  different  species  of 
iDimab  and  plants  direct  their  course  from  the  equator  towards  the  pedes 

♦  See  above,  chap,  vii  p.  llii 
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and  the  nortliera  and  eouthem  hemisphereB  may  become  peopled  to  a 
certain  limited  extent  by  identical  species. 

I  say  limited,  because  we  cannot  speculate  on  the  entire  transpositioii 
of  a  group  of  animals  and  plants  from  tropical  to  pdar  latitudes,  or  the 
reverse,  as  a  probable  or  even  possible  event  We  may  believe  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  one  zone  to  be  transferable  to  another,  but  we 
know  that  the  same  climate  cannot  be  so  transferred.  Whatever  be  the 
general  temperature  of  the  earth's  sur&ce,  comparative  equability  of  heit 
will  characterize  the  tropical  regions;  while  great  periodical  variations 
will  belong  to  the  temperate,  and  still  more  to  the  polar  latitudes.  These^ 
and  many  other  peculiarities  connected  with  heat  and  light,  depend  <m 
fixed  astronomical  causes,  such  as  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  its  poaitimi 
in  relation  to  the  sun,  and  not  on  those  fluctuations  of  its  sur&ce  which 
may  influence  the  general  temperature. 

Among  many  obstacles  to  such  extensive  transference  of  habitations, 
we  must  not  forget  the  immense  lapse  of  time  required,  acooiding  to  the 
hypothesis  before  suggested,  to  bring  about  a  considerable  change  in 
climate.  During  a  period  so  vast,  the  other  cause  of  extirpation,  befi»e 
enumerated,  would  exert  so  powerful  an  influence  as  to  prevent  all,  save 
a  very  few  hardy  species,  from  passing  from  equatorial  to  polar  regions, 
or  from  the  tropics  to  the  pole.* 

But  the  power  of  accommodation  to  new  circumstances  is  great  in 
certain  species,  and  might  enable  many  to  pass  from  one  zone  to  another, 
if  the  mean  annual  heat  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean  were  greatly 
altered.  To  the  marine  tribes,  especially,  such  a  passage  would  be  possi- 
ble; for  they  are  less  impeded  in  their  migrations  by  barriers  <^  land, 
than  are  the  terrestrial  by  the  ocean.  Add  to  this,  that  the  temperature 
of  the  ocean  is  much  more  uniform  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  investing 
the  land;  so  that  wo  may  easily  suppose  that  most  of  the  testacea,  fish, 
and  other  classes,  might  pass  frt)m  the  equatorial  into  the  temperate 
regions,  if  the  mean  temperature  of  those  regions  were  transposed,  although 
a  second  expatriation  of  these  species  of  tropical  origin  into  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  circles  would  probably  be  impossible. 

Let  us  now  consider  more  particidarly  the  efiect  of  vidssitodea  of 
climate  in  causing  one  species  to  give  way  before  the  increasing  numben 
of  some  other. 

When  temperature  forms  the  barrier  which  arrests  the  progress  of  an 
animal  or  plant  in  a  particular  direction,  the  individuals  are  fewer  and 
less  vigorous  as  they  approach'  the  extreme  confines  of  the  geographical 
range  of  the  species.  But  these  stragglers  are  ready  to  multiply  rapidly 
on  the  slightest  increase  or  diminution  of  heat  that  may  be  favoraHe 
to  them,  just  as  particular  insects  increase  during  a  hot  summer,  and 
certain  plants  and  animals  gain  ground  after  a  series  of  congenial 
•easons. 

In  ahnost  every  district,  especially  if  it  be  mountainous,  there  aro  a 

•  See  above,  chaps.  vL  viL  and  vili 
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irarietj  of  species  the  limits  of  whose  habitations  are  conterminous,  8om9 
being  unable  to  proceed  farther  without  encountering  too  much  heat, 
i>thers  too  much  cold.  Individuals,  which  are  thus  on  the  borders  of  the 
regions  proper  to  their  respective  species,  are  like  the  outposts  of  hostile 
armies,  ready  to  profit  by  every  slight  change  of  circumstances  in  their 
favor,  and  to  advance  upon  the  ground  occupied  by  their  neighbors 
and  opponents. 

The  proximity  of  distinct  climates  produced  by  the  inequalities  of  th^ 
earth's  surflsice,  brings  species  possessing  very  different  constitutions  into 
such  immediate  contact,  that  their  naturalizations  are  very  speedy  when- 
ever opportunities  of  advancing  present  themselves.  Many  insects  and 
plants,  for  example,  are  conunon  to  low  plains  within  the  arctic  circle, 
and  to  lofty  mountains  in  Scotland  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  If  the 
climate,  therefore,  of  the  polar  regions  were  transferred  to  our  own  lati- 
tudes, the  species  in  question  would  immediately  descend  from  these  ele- 
vated stations  to  overrun  the  low  grounds.  Invasions  of  this  kind,  at- 
tended by  the  expulsion  of  the  pre-occupants,  are  almost  instantaneous, 
because  tlie  change  of  temperature  not  only  places  the  one  species  in  a 
more  favorable  position,  but  renders  the  others  sickly  and  almost  inca- 
pable of  defence. 

These  changes  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  transmutation. — ^Lamarck,. 
when  speculating  on  the  transmutation  of  species,  supposed  every  modifi- 
cation in  organization  and  instinct  to  be  brought  about  slowly  and  insen- 
sibly in  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
sufficiently  considered  how  much  every  alteration  in  the  physical  condition 
of  the  habitable  surface  changes  the  relations  of  a  great  number  of  co- 
existing species,  and  that  some  of  these  would  be  ready  instantly  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  slightest  change  in  their  favor,  and  to  multiply  to  the 
injury  of  others.  Even  if  we  thought  it  possible  that  the  palm  or  the 
elephant,  which  now  flourish  in  equatorisJ  regions,  could  ever  learn  to 
bear  the  variable  seasons  of  our  temperate  zone,  or  the  rigors  of  an 
arctic  winter,  we  might  with  no  less  confidence  affirm,  that  they  must 
perish  before  they  had  time  to  become  habituated  to  such  new  circum- 
stances. That  they  would  be  displaced  by  other  species  as  often  as  the 
climate  varied,  may  be  inferred  from  the  data  before  explained  respect- 
ing the  local  extermination  of  species  produced  by  the  multiplication  of 
others. 

Suppose  the  climate  of  the  highest  part  of  the  woody  zone  of  Etna  to 
be  transferred  to  the  sea-shore  of  the  base  of  the  mountain,  no  botanist 
would  anticipate  that  the  olive,  lemon-tree,  and  prickly  pear  {Cactus 
Opuntia)  would  be  able  to  contend  with  the  oak  and  chestnut,  which 
would  begin  forthwith  to  descend  to  a  lower  level;  or 'that  these  last 
would  be  able  to  stand  their  ground  against  the  pine,  which  would  also, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  begin  to  occupy  a  lower  position.  We  might 
form  some  kind  of  estimate  of  the  time  which  might  be  required  for  the 
migrations  of  these  plants ;  whereas  we  have  no  data  for  concluding  that 
any  number  of  thousands  of  years  would  be  sufficient  for  one  step  in  tbc 
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pretended  metamorphosis  of  one  species  into  another,  poMeasing  dutisd 
attributes  and  qualities. 

This  argument  is  applicable  not  merely  to  climate^  but  to  any  othei 
cause  of  mutation.  However  slowly  a  lake  may  be  coDTerted  into  » 
marsh,  or  a  marsh  into  a  meadow,  it  is  evident  that  before  the  lacastrinc 
plants  can  acquire  the  power  of  living  in  marshes,  or  the  marsh-plante 
of  living  in  a  less  humid  soil,  other  species,  already  existing  in  the  region, 
and  fitted  for  these  several  stations,  will  intrude  and  keep  posseasioii  of 
the  ground.  So,  if  a  tract  of  salt  water  becomes  fi-esh  by  passing  thioogfa 
every  intermediate  degree  of  braddshness,  still  the  marine  moUusks  will 
never  be  permitted  to  be  gradually  metamorphosed  into  flu viatile  species; 
because  long  before  any  such  transformation  can  take  place  by  slow  and 
insensible  degrees,  other  tribes,  already  formed  to  delight  in  brackish  or 
fresh  water,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  change  in  the  fluid,  and  will, 
each  in  their  turn,  monopolize  the  space. 

It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  dispute  about  the  abstract  possibility  of  (he 
conversion  of  one  species  into  another,  when  there  are  known  causes  sc 
much  more  active  in  their  nature,  which  must  always  intervene  and  pre- 
vent the  actual  accomplishment  of  such  conversions.  A  faint  image  of 
the  certain  doom  of  a  species  less  fitted  to  struggle  witb  some  new  coDr 
•dition  in  a  region  which  it  previously  inhabited,  and  where  it  has  to  con- 
tend with  a  more  vigorous  species,  is  presented  by  the  extirpation  o£  sav- 
age tribes  of  men  by  the  advancing  colony  of  some  civilized  nadon.  In 
this  case  the  contest  is  merely  between  two  difierent  races — two  varietieB, 
moreover,  of  a  species  which  exceeds  all  others  in  its  aptitude  to  accom- 
modate its  habits  to  the  most  extraordinary  variations  of  ciroumstances. 
Yet  few  future  events  are  more  certain  than  the  speedy  extermination  of 
the  Indians  of  North  America  and  the  savages  of  New  Holland  in  the 
course  of  a  few  centuries,  when  these  tribes  will  be  remembered  only  in 
poetry  or  history. 

Concluding  remarks. — We  often  hear  astonishment  expressed  at  the 
disappearance  from  the  earth  in  times  comparatively  modem  of  many 
small  as  well  as  large  animals,  the  remains  of  which  have  been  found  in 
a  fossil  state,  under  circumstances  implying  that  neither  any  great  geo- 
graphical revolution,  nor  the  exterminating  influence  of  man  bas  inter* 
vened  to  account  for  their  extinction.  But  in  all  such  cases  we  should 
inquire  whether  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  nomeroiis  and 
complicated  conditions  on  which  the  perpetuation  of  each  species  depends^ 
to  entitle  us  to  wonder  if  it  should  be  suddenly  cut  offl 

Mr.  Darwin,  when  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  horse,  mega- 
therium, megalbnyx,  and  many  contemporary  Mammalia,  had  perished 
in  South  America  after  that  continent  had  acquired  its  present  confi- 
guration, and  when,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  Testacea,  the  climate  veiy 
nearly  resembled  the  present,  observes,  **  that  in  the  living  creation  one 
species  is  often  extremely  rare  in  a  given  r^on,  while  another  of  the 
same  genus  and  with  closely  allied  habits  is  exceedingly  common.    A 
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soologist  familiar  with  Buch  phenomena,  if  asked  to  explain  them,  usu- 
ally replies,  that  some  slight  diflference  in  climate,  food,  or  the  number 
of  its  enemies,  must  determine  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  species 
in  question,  although  we  maj  be  unable  to  point  out  the  precise  man- 
ner of  the  action  of  the  check.  We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  causes  generally  quite  inappreciable  by  us  determine  whe- 
ther a  given  species  shall  be  abundant  or  scanty  in  numbers.  Why, 
then,  should  we  feel  astonishment  if  the  rarity  is  occasionally  carried  a 
■tep  farther, — to  extinction  ?"  * 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

EXTINCTION   AND   CREATION   OF   SPECIES. 

Theory  of  the  successive  extinction  of  species  consistent  with  a  limited  gcogra* 
phical  distribution — Opinions  of  botanists  respecting  the  centres  from  which 
plants  have  been  diffused — ^Whether  there  are  grounds  for  inferring  that  the 
loss,  from  time  to  time,  of  certain  animals  and  plants,  is  compensated  by  the 
introduction  of  new  species  f — ^Whether  any  evidence  of  such  new  creations 
could  be  expected  within  the  historical  era  f — ^The  question  whether  the  exist- 
ing species  have  been  created  in  succession  must  be  decided  by  geological 
monuments.   . 

• 

Successive  Extinction  of  Species  consistent  with  their  limited  Oeogra' 
phical  Distribution. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have*  pointed  out  the  strict  dependence 
of  each  species  of  animal  and  plant  on  certain  physical  conditions  in 
the  state  of  the  .earth's  surface,  and  on  the  number  and  attributes  of 
other  organic  beings  inhabiting  the  same  region.  I  have  also  endea- 
vored to  show  that  all  these  conditions  are  in  a  state  of  continual 
fluctuation,  the  igneous  and  aqueous  agents  remodelling,  from  time 
to  time,  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe,  and  the  migrations  of 
species  causing  new  rola*ions  to  spring  up  successively  between  different 
organic  beings.  I  have  deduced  as  a  corollary,  that  the  species  existing 
at  any  particular  period,  must,  in  the  course  of  ages,  become  extinct 
one  after  the  other.  "  They  must  die  6ut,"  to  borrow  an  emphatical 
expression  from  Buffon,  "because  Time  fights  against  them." 

If  the  views  which  I  have  taken  are  just,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
explaining  why  the  habitations  of  so  many  species  are  now  restrained 
within  exceedingly  narrow  limits.  Every  local  revolution,  such  as 
those  contemplated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  tends  to  circumscribe  the 
range  of  some  species,  while  it  enlarges  that  of  others ;  and  if  we  are 

*  Journ.  of  Nat  Hist.  Ac  2d  edit.,  1846,  p.  176;  ahw  Lyell's  2d  Visit  to  th« 
United  States,  voL  i.  p.  861. 
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led  to  infer  that  new  species  originate  in  one  spot  onlj,  cadi  must 
require  time  to  diffuse  itself  over  a  wide  area.  It  will  foDow,  there- 
fore, from  the  adoption  of  this  hypothesis,  that  the  recent  origin  of 
some  species,  and  the  high  antiquity  of  others,  are  eqnallj  consistent 
with  the  general  fact  of  their  limited  distribution;  some  being  local, 
because  they  hare  not  existed  -long  enough  to  admit  of  their  wide 
dissemination ;  others,  because  circumstances  in  the  animate  or  inani- 
mate world  have  occurred  to  restrict  the  range  which  they  may  once 
have  obtained.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  species,  common  to  many 
distant  provinces,  or  those  now  found  to  inhabit  very  ^^stant  parts  of 
the  globe,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  Numerically  speak- 
ing, they  may  not  perhaps  be  largely  represented,  but  their  wide  diffu- 
sion shows  that  they  have*  had  a  long  time  to  spread  themselves,  and 
have  been  able  to  survive  many  important  revolutions  in  physical 
geography. 

After  so  much  evidence  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  geologist, 
of  land  and  sea  having  changed  places  in  various  regions  since  the 
existing  species  were  in  being,  we  can  feel  no  surprise  that  the  soologist 
and  botanist  have  hitherto  found  it  difficult  to  refer  the  geographiea] 
distribution  of  species  to  any  clear  and  determinate  prindf^es,  since 
they  have  usually  speculated  on  the  phenomena,  upon  the  assomptioa 
that  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe  had  undergone  no  matenBl 
alteration  since  the  introduction  of  the  species  now  living.  So  long  as 
this  assumption  was  made,  the  facts  relating  to  the  geography  of  plants 
and  animals  appeared  capricious  in  the  extreme,  and  by  many  the  sab- 
ject  was  pronounced  to  be  so  full  of  mystery  and  anomalies,  that  the 
establishment  of  a  satisfactory  theory  was  hopeless.* 

Cenms  from  which  plants  have,  been  diffused. — Some  botanists  con- 
ceived, ic  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  of  Wildenow,  that  mountains 
were  the  centres  of  creation  from  which  the  plants  now  inhabiting  laige 
continents  have  radiated ;  to  which  De  Candolle  and  otheis,  with  much 
reason,  objected,  that  mountains,  on  the  contrary,  are  often  the  barriers 
between  two  provinces  of  distinct  vegetation.  The  geologisi  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  extensive  modifications  which  the  surfnce  of  the 

*  This  and  the  preceding  chapter,  on  the  causes  of  extinction  of  species  and 
their  present  geographical  distribntion,  are  reprinted  ahnost  verbatim  from  the 
original  edition  of  the  second  volume  of  **The  PrincipleSk"  published  in  Jannanr, 
1832.  It  was  I  believe  the  fint  attempt  to  point  out  how  former  changes  in  the 
geography  and  local  climats  of  many  parts  of  the  globe  most  be  taken  into 
account  when  we  endeavor  to  explam  the  actual  provinces  of  plants  and  aai- 
mals»  the  changes  alluded  to  having  been  proved  by  geological  eridence  to  be 
subsequent  to  the  creation  of  a  great  proportion  of  *the  species  now  living  and 
these  having  been,  according  to  the  view  which  I  advocated,  introduced  in  suoees- 
sion,  and  not  all  at  one  geological  epoch.  In  my  third  volume^  published  in 
Hav,  1833, 1  announced  my  conviction  that  the  greater  part  of  the  existing  Fauna 
and  Flora  of  Sicily  were  older  than  the  mountams,  plains,  and  rivers^  which  the 
same  species  of  animals  and  planto  now  inhabit  (Prin.  of  GeoL,  voL  iii  eh.  is. ; 
repeated  in  Hemente  of  GeoL,  2d  edit,  vol  L  p.  297.)  This  line  of  reasoning 
has  since  been  ably  followed  up  and  elucidated  by  Professor  R  Forbes  in  ml 
tzeellent  paper  (published  in  1846)  already  alluded  to.    (See  page  8«.) 
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earth  has  undergone  in  very  recent  geological  epochs,  may  be  able,  per- 
haps, to  reconcile  both  these  theories  in  their  application  to  different 
regions. 

A  lofty  range  of  mountains,  which  is  so  ancient  as  to  date  from  a 
period  when  the  species  of  animals  and  plants  differed  from  those  now 
living,  will  naturally  form  a  barrier  between  contiguous  provinces ;  but  a 
chain  which  has  been  raised,  in  great  part,  within  the  epoch  of  existing 
species,  and  around  which  new  lands  have  arisen  from  the  sea  within 
that  period,  will  be  a  centre  of  peculiar  vegetation. 

"  In  France,"  observes  De  CandoUe,  "  the  Alps  and  Cevennes  prevent 
a  great  number  of  the  plants  of  the  south  from  spreading  themselves  to 
the  northward ;  but  it  has  been  remarked  that  some  species  have  made 
their  way  through  the  gorges  of  these  chains,  and  are  found  on  their 
northern  sides,  principally  in  those  places  where  they  are  lower  and  more 
interrupted."*  Now  the  chains  here  alluded  to  have  probably  been  of 
considerable  height  ever  since  the  era  when  the  existing  vegetation  began 
to  appear,  and  were  it  not  for  the  deep  fissures  which  divide  them,  they 
might  have  caused  much  more  abrupt  terminations  to  the  extension  of 
distinct  assemblages  of  species. 

Parts  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  on  the  other  hand,  have  gained  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  present  height  since  a  majority  of  the  marine 
species  now  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean,  and  probably,  also,  since  the 
terrestrial  plants  of  the  same  region  were  in  being.  Large  tracts  of  land 
have  been  added,  both  on  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  side,  to  what 
originally  constituted  a  much  narrower  range  of  mountains,  if  not  a  chain 
of  islands  running  nearly  north  and  south,  like  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  It 
may  therefore  be  presumed  that  the  Apennines  have  been  a  centre  whence 
species  have  diffused  themselves  over  the  contiguous  latoer  and  netoer 
regions.  In  this  and  all  analogous  situations,  the  doctrine  of  Wildenow, 
that  species  have  radiated  from  the  mountains  as  from  centres,  may  be 
well  foundfed. 

Introduction  of  New  Species. 

If  the  reader  should  infer,  from  the  facts  laid  before  him  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  that  the  successive  extinction  of  animals  and  plants  may 
be  part  of  the  constant  and  regular  course  of  nature,  he  will  naturally 
inquire  whether  there  are  any  means  provided  for  the  repair  of  these 
losses  ?  Is  it  part  of  the  economy  of  our  system  that  the  habitable  globe 
should,  to  a  certain  extent,  become  depopulated  both  in  the  ocean  and 
on  the  land ;  or  that  the  variety  of  species  should  diminish  until  some 
new  era  arrives  when  a  new  and  extraordinary  effort  of  creative  energy 
is  to  be  displayed  ?  Or  is  it  possible  that  new  species  can  be  called  into 
being  from  time  to  time,  and  yet  that  so  astonishing  a  phenomenon  can 
escape  the  observation  of  naturalists  ? 

*  Easai  Elfoientaire,  Ac  p.  Mi 
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prevail  in  the  animate  world,  and  on  the  proportion  which  such  conspicu- 
ous subjects  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  bear  to  those  which 
are  less  known  and  escape  our  observation-  There  are,  perhaps,  more  than 
a  million  species  of  plants  and  animals,  exclusive  of  the  microscopic  and 
infusory  animalcules,  now  inhabiting  the  terraqueous  globe.  The  terres- 
trial plants  may  amount,  sajs  De  Candolle,  to  somewhere  between  110,000 
and  120,000  ;*  but  the  data  on  which  this  conjecture  is  founded  are  con- 
sidered by  many  botanists  to  be  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  Sprengel  only 
enumerated,  in  1827,  about  31,000  known  phaenogamous,  and  6000 
cryptogamous  plants ;  but  that  naturalist  omitted  many,  perhaps  7000 
phsenogamous,  and  1000  crjrptogamous  species.  Mr.  Lindley,  in  a  letter 
to  the  author  in  1836,  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  rash  to 
speculate  on  the  existence  of  more  than  80,000  phaenogamous,  and  10,000 
cr3rptogamous  plants.  "  K  we  take,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  author  on 
this  subject,  "37,000  as  the  number  of  published  phaenogamous  species, 
and  then  add,  for  the  undiscovered  species  in  Asia  and  New  Holland, 
16,000,  in  Africa  10,000,  and  in  America  18,000,  we  have  80,000  spe- 
cies ;  and  if  7000  be  the  number  of  published  cryptogamous  plants,  and 
we  allow  3000  for  the  undiscovered  species  (making  10,000),  there  would 
then  be,  on  the  whole,  90,000  species."  But  since  that  period  one  cata- 
logue, as  I  learn  from  Dr.  J.  Hooker,  contains  a  list  of  the  names  of  78,000 
phaenogamous  plants  which  had  been  published  before  1841. 

It  was  supposed  by  Linnaeus  that  there  were  four  or  five  species  of 
insects  in  the  world  for  each  phaenogamous  plant :  but  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  classes  in  Great  Britain,  the  number  of 
insects  must  be  still  greater;  for  the  total  number  of  British  insects, 
"according  to  the  last  census,"  is  about  12,500 ;f  whereas  there  are  only 
1600  phaenogamous  plants  indigenous  to  our  island.  As  the  insects  are 
much  more  numerous  in  hot  countries  than  in  our  temperate  latitudes,  it 
seems  diflScult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  are  more  than  half  a 
million  species  in  the  world. 

The  number  of  known  mammifers,  when  Temminck  wrote,  exceeded 
800,  and  Mr.  Waterhouse  informs  me  that  more  than  1200  are  now 
(1850)  ascertained  to  exist.  Baron  Cuvier  estimated  the  amount  of  known 
fishes  at  6000;  and  Mr.  G.  Gray,  in  his  "Genera  of  Birds,"  enumerates 
8000  species.  We  have  still  to  add  the  reptiles,  and  all  the  invertebrated 
animals,  exclusive  of  insects.  It  remains,  in  a  great  degree,  mere  matter 
of  conjecture  what  proportion  the  aquatic  tribes  may  bear  to  the  denizens 
of  the  land;  but  the  habitable  surface  beneath  the  waters  can  hardly  be 
estimated  at  less  than  double  that  of  the  continents  and  islands,  even 
admitting  that  a  very  considerable  area  is  destitute  of  life,  in  consequence 
of  great  depth,  cold,  darkness,  and  other  circumstances.  In  the  late  polar 
expedition  it  was  found  that,  in  some  regions,  as  in  Baffin's  Bay,  there 
were  marine  animals  inhabitmg  the  bottom  at  great  depths,  where  the 
temperature  of  the  water  was  below  the  freezing  point.    That  there  la 

♦  Geog.  de8  Plantes.    Diet  des  ScL 
t  See  Catalogue  of  Brit  IiiBectfl»  by  John  Oaiu,  Esq. 
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Bh  at  much  greater  profundities  in  warmer  r^ons  may  be  confidently 
in^HTed. 

Hie  ocean  teems  with  life — the  class  of  Polypi  alone  are  conjectured 
bv  Lamarck  to  be  as  strong  in  individuals  as  insects.  Every  tropical  reef 
is  described  as  covered  with  Corals  and  Sponges,  and  swarming  with 
Crastaoea^  Echini,  and  Testacea ;  while  almost  every  tide-washed  rock  in 
the  world  \&  carpeted  with  Fuci,  and  supports  some  Corallines,  Actinia, 
and  MoUusca.  There  are  innumerable  forms  in  the  seas  of  the  warmer 
zones,  which  have  scarcely  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  naturalist ; 
and  there  are  parasitic  animals  without  number,  three  or  four  of  which 
Mxe  sometimes  appropriated  to  one  genus,  as  to  the  whale  (Balcma)^  for 
example.  Even  though  we  concede,  therefore,  that  the  geographical  range 
of  marine  species  is  more  extensive  in  general  than  that  of  the  terrestrial  (the 
temperature  of  the  sea  being  more  uniform,  and  the  land  impeding  less 
the  migrations  of  the  oceanic  than  the  ocean  those  of  the  terrestrial  spe- 
cies), yet  it  seems  probable  that  the  aquatic  tribes  far  exceed  in  number 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

Without  insisting  on  this  point,  it  may  be  safe  to  assume,  that,  exclu- 
sive of  microscopic  beings,  there  are  between  one  and  two  miUions  of 
species  now  inhabiting  the  terraqueous  globe ;  so  that  if  only  one  of  these 
were  to  become  extinct  annually,  and  one  new  one  were  to  be  every  year 
called  into  being,  much  more  than  a  million  of  years  might  be  required 
to  bring  about  a  complete  revolution  in  organic  life. 

I  am  not  hazarding  at  present  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  probable  rate 
of  change ;  but  none  will  deny  that  when  the  annual  birth  and  the  annwd 
death  of  one  species  on  the  globe  is  proposed  as  a  mere  speculation,  this 
at  least  is  to  imagine  no  slight  degree  of  instability  in  the  animate  crea- 
tion. K  we  divide  the  surfece  of  tlie  earth  into  twenty  regions  of  equal 
area,  one  of  these  might  comprehend  a  space  of  land  and  water  about 
equal  in  dimensions  to  Europe,  and  might  contain  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
million  of  species  which  may  be  assumed  to  exist  in  the  animal  kingdom* 
In  this  region  one  species  only  would,  according  to  the  rate  of  mortality 
before  assumed,  perish  in  twenty  years,  or  only  five  out  of  fifty  thousand 
in  the  course  of  a  century.  But  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole 
would  telong  to  the  aquatic  classes,  with  which  we  have  a  very  imperfect 
acquaintance,  we  must  exclude  them  from  our  consideration ;  and  if  they 
constitute  half  of  the  entire  number,  then  one  species  only  might  be  lost 
in  forty  years  among  the  terrestrial  tribes.  Now  the  Mammaha,  whether 
terrestrial  or  aquatic,  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  other  classes  of  ani- 
mals, forming  less,  perhaps,  than  one  ^ousandth  part  of  the  whole,  that 
if  the  longevity  of  species  in  the  different  orders  were  equal,  a  vast  period 
must  elapse  before  it  would  come  to  the  turn  of  this  conspicuous  class  to 
lose  one  of  their  number.  If  one  species  only  of  the  whole  animxd  king- 
dom died  out  in  forty  years,  no  more  than  one  mammifer  might  disappear 
in  40,000  years  in  a  region  of  the  dimensions  of  Europe. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see,  that  in  a  small  portion  of  such  an  area, 
in  countries,  for  example,  of  the  size  of  England  and  France,  periods  of 
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much  greater  duration  must  elapse  before  it  would  be  possible  to  authen* 
ticate  the  first  appearance  of  one  of  the  larger  plants  and  animals,  assum- 
ing the  annual  birth  and  death  of  one  species  to  be  the  rate  of  vicissi- 
tude in  the  animate  creation  throughout  the  world. 

The  observations  of  naturalists  upon  living  species  may,  in  the  course 
of  future  centuries,  accumulate  positive  data,  from  which  an  insight  into 
the  laws  which  govern  this  part  of  our  terrestrial  system  may  be  derived; 
but,  in  the  present  deficiency  of  historical  records,  we  have  traced  up  the 
subject  to  that  point  where  geological  monuments  alone  are  capable  of 
leading  us  on  to  the  discovery  of  ulterior  truths.  To  these,  therefore,  we 
•  must  appeal,  carefully  examining  the  strata  of  recent  formation  wherein 
the  remains  of  living  species,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  are  known  tc 
occur.  We  must  study  these  strata  in  strict  reference  to  their  chronologi- 
cal order,  as  deduced  from  their  superposition,  and  other  relations.  From 
these  sources  we  may  learn  which  of  ^e  species,  now  our  contemporaries, 
have  survived  the  greatest  revolutions  of  the  earth's  surface ;  which  of 
them  have  co-existed  with  the  greatest  number  of  animals  and  plants 
now  extinct ;  and  which  have  made  their  appearance  only  when  the  ani- 
mate world  had  nearly  attained  its  present  condition. 

From  such  data  we  may  be  enabled  to  infer,  whether  species  have  been 
called  into  existence  in  succession,  or  all  at  one  period ;  whether  singly, 
or  by  groups  simultaneously;  whether  the  antiquity  of  man  be  as  high 
as  that  of  any  of  the  inferior  beings  which  now  share  the  planet 
with  him,  or  whether  the  human  species  is  one  of  the  most  recent  of  the 
whole. 

To  some  of  these  questions  we  can  even  now  return  a  satisfactory 
answer ;  and  with  regard  to  the  rest,  we  have  some  data  to  guide  conjec- 
ture, and  to  enable  us  to  speculate  with  advantage :  but  in  order  to  be 
fiilly  quahfied  to  enter  upon  such  discussions  the  reader  must  study  the 
ample  body  of  materials  amassed  by  the  industry  of  modem  geologista. 


UodiSentiaiu  in  phjeieftl  g^ogrftpty  cftua^d  by  <ji^g4iii«  being* — Why  the  Teg^t 

^tabk  soii  doe»  not  augment  In  thioknesa — Th©  tbe^^ry,  that  Tegetation  u  aa 
atitagoQiaC  power  counterbalatstimg  tU©  degradation  cfttiaed  by  riini:ting  wal^r 
untenable — ConM^rvfltive  inftiaence  of  vcgt'tftticm*— Ram  dimbmbed  bj  fa  Qui  g 
of  for«fitfl — Difltribution  of  Amuri<:an  forests  dependent  on  dir««^tion  of  pr«^ 
dotnitmnt  winda— liifliieD<:e  of  man  in  modifying  th«  pUjiical  geography  of 
ibe  globe. 


Tbk  eecond  branch  of  our  inquiry,  respecting  changea  of  tlia  otgADia 
world,  relates  to  the  proceaac*  by  which  the  remains  of  animals  and 
plants  become  fosBil,  or,  to  speak  still  more  generally,  to  all  tb©  isSecta 
produced  hy  the  powers  of  vit^ity  on  the  surface  and  abeU  of  the 
earth. 

Before  entering  on  the  principal  di?ision  of  this  subject,  the  imbedding 
and  preservation  of  animal  and  vegctabk  remains,  I  shall  otter  &  few  nt 
marks  on  the  superficial  modifications  caused  directly  by  tlie  Bgmcf  of 
organic  beings,  as  when  the  growth  of  certain  plants  covers  the  slope  of 
a  mountain  with  peat,  or  converts  a  swamp  into  dry  land ;  or  when  veg^ 
tation  prevents  the  soil,  in  eerttiin  localities,  from  being  washed  away  by 
running  water. 

In  consid^ng  alterations  of  this  kind,  brought  aboUt  in  the  physical 
geography  of  particular  tracts,  we  are  too  apt  to  think  exdosively  of  that 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  which  has  emerged  from  beneath  the  waters, 
and  with  which  alone,  as  terrestrial  beings,  we  are  familiar.  Here  the 
direct  power  of  animals  and  plants  to  cause  any  important  variation  is, 
of  necessity,  very  limited,  except  in  checking  the  progress  of  that  decay 
of  which  the  land  is  the  chief  tiieatre.  But  if  we  extend  our  views,  and 
instead  of  contemplating  the  dry  land,  consider  that  larger  portion  which 
is  assigned  to  the  aquatic  tribes,  we  discover  the  great  influence  of  the 
living  creation,  in  imparting  varieties  of  conformation  to  the  solid  exterior 
which  the  agency  of  inanimate  causes  alone  could  not  produce. 

Thus,  when  timber  is  floated  into  the  sea,  it  is  often  drifted  to  vast 
distances,  and  subsides  in  spots  where  there  might  have  been  no  deposit, 
at  that  time  and  place,  if  the  earth  had  not  been  tenanted  by  living 
beings.  If,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  ages,  a  hill  of  wood,  or  lignite, 
be  thus  formed  in  the  subaqueous  regions,  a  change  in  the  submarine 
geography  may  be  said  to  have  resulted  from  the  action  of  organic  pow- 
ers.   So  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  coral  reefs ;  it  is  probable  thai  a  lance 
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portion  of  the  matter  of  which  they  are  composed  is  supplied  by  mineral 
springs,  which  often  rise  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  which,  on  land, 
abound  throughout  volcanic  regions  hundreds  of  leagues  in  extent  The 
matter  thus  constantly  given  out  could  not  go  on  accumulating  for  ever 
in  the  waters,  but  would  be  precipitated  in  the  abysses  of  the  sea,  even 
if  there  were  no  polyps  and  testacea ;  but  these  animals  arrest  and  secrete 
the  carbonate  of  lime  on  the  summits  of  submarine  mountains,  and  f<M7n 
reefs  many  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  hundreds  of  miles'  in  length, 
where,  but  for  them,  none  might  ever  have  existed.  ^ 

WTiy  the  vegetable  soil  does  not  au^%nent  in  thickness, — If  no  such 
'voluminous  masses  are  formed  on  the  land,  it  is  not  from  the  want  of 
solid  matter  in  the  structure  of  terrestrial  animals  and  plants ;  but  merely 
because,  as  I  have  so  often  stated,  the  continents  are  those  parts  of  the 
globe  where  accessions  of  matter  can  scarcely  ever  take  place — where, 
on  the  contrary,  the  most  solid  parts  already  formed  are,  each  in  their 
turn,  exposed  to  gradual  degradation.  The  quantity  of  timber  and 
vegetable  matter  which  grows  in  a  tropical  forest  in  the  course  of  a 
century  is  enormous,  and  multitudes  of  animal  skeletons  are  scattered 
there  during  the  same  period,  besides  innumerable  land  shells  and  other 
organic  substances.  The  aggregate  of  these  materials,  therefore,  might 
constitute  a  mass  greater  in  volume  than  that  which  is  produced  in  any 
coral-reef  during  the  same  lapse  of  years ;  but,  although  this  process 
should  continue  on  the  land  for  ever,  no  mountains  of  wood  or  bone 
would  be  seen  stretching  far  and  wide  over  the  country,  or  pushing  out 
bold  promontories  into  the  sea.  The  whole  solid  mass  is  either  devoured 
by  animals,  or  decomposes,  as  does  a  portion  of  the  rock  and  soil  on 
which  the  animals  and  plants  are  supported. 

Tlie  waste  of  the  strata  themselves,  accompanied  by  the  decomposition 
of  their  organic  remains,  and  the  setting  free  of  their  alkaline  ingredients, 
is  one  source  from  whence  running  water  and  the  atmosphere  may  derive 
the  materials  which  are  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  leaves  of  plants. 
Another  source  is  the  passage  into  a  gaseous  form  of  even  the  hardest 
parts  of  animals  and  plants  which  die  and  putrefy  in  the  air,  where  they 
are  soon  resolved  into  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed :  and 
while  a  portion  of  these  constituents  is  volatilized,  the  rest  is  taken  up 
by  rain-water,  and  sinks  into  the  earth,  or  flows  towards  the  sea ;  to  that 
they  enter  again  and  again  into  the  composition  of  different  organic 
beings. 

The  principal  elements  found  in  plants  are  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
oxygen ;  so  that  water  and  the  atmosphere  contain  all  of  them,  either 
in  their  own  composition  or  in  solution.*  The  constant  supply  .of 
these  elements  is  maintained  not  only  by  the  putre&ction  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  and  the  decay  of  rocks,  but  also  by  the 
copious  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  gases  from  volcanoes  and 


•  See  some  good  remarks  on  the  Formation  of  Soils,  Bakewell's  Geology,  chap, 
zviii. 
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mineral  springs,  and  by  the  effects  of  ordinary  eyaporation^  wkeieb} 
aqaeous  vapors  are  made  to  rise  from  the  ocean,  and  to  circulate  round 
the  globe.  • 

It  is  well  known,  that  when  two  gases  of  different  specific  grayity  ai« 
brought  into  contact,  even  though  the  heavier  be  the  lowermost,  they  soon 
become  uniformly  diffused  by  mutual  absorption  through  the  whole  space 
which  they  occupy.  By  virtue  of  this  law,  the  heavy  carbonic  acid  finds 
its  way  upwards  through  the  lighter  air  of  the  atmosphere,  and  conveys 
nourishment  to  the  lichen  which  covers  the  mountain  top. 

K  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  terrestrial  animals,  and  the 
elements  imbibed  by  the  roots  and  leaves  of  plants,  were  derived  entirely 
trom  that  supply  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  other 
elements,  given  out  into  the  atmosphere  and  the  waters  ty  the  putres- 
cence of  organic  substances,  then  we  might  imagine  that  the  vegetaUe 
mould  would,  after  a  series  of  years,  neither  gain  nor  lose  a  single  particle 
by  the  action  of  organic  beings ;  and  this  conclusion  is  not  fat  from  the 
truth ;  but  the  operation  which  renovates  the  vegetable  and  animal  mould 
is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  that  here  supposed.  Thousands  of  carcases 
of  terrestrial  animals  are  floated  down,  every  century,  into  the  sea ;  and, 
together  with  forests  of  drift-timber,  are  imbedded  in  subaqueous  deposits, 
where  their  elements  are  imprisoned  in  solid  strata,  and  may  there  remain 
locked  up  throughout  whole  geological  epochs  before  they  again  become 
^.nbsernent  to  the  purposes  of  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  fresh  supplies  are  derived  by  the  atmosphere  and 
by  running  water,  as  before  stated,  from  the  disintegration  of  rocks  and 
their  organic  contents,  and  through  the  agency  of  mineral  springs  from  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  from  whence  all  the  elements  before  mentioned,  which 
enter  principally  into  the  composition  of  animals  and  vegetables,  are  con- 
tinually evolved.  Even  nitrogen  is  found,  by  chemists,  to  be  contained 
very  generally  in  the  waters  of  mineral  springs. 

Vegetation  not  an  antagonist  power  counterbalancing  the  action  of 
running  water, — If  we  suppose  that  the  copious  supply  fix)m  the  nether 
regions,  by  springs  and  volcanic  vents,  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  gases, 
together  with  the  decomposition  of  rocks,  may  be  just  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance that  loss  of  matter  which,  having  already  served  for  the  nour- 
ishment of  animals  and  pl^ts,  is  annually  carried  down  in  organized 
forms,  and  buried  in  subaqueous  strata,  we  concede  the  utmost  that  is 
consistent  with  probability.  An  opinion,  however,  has  been  expressed, 
that  the  processes  of  vegetable  life,  by  absorbing  various  gases  horn  the 
atmosphere,  cause  so  large  a  mass  of  solid  matter  to  accumulate  on 
the  surface  of  the  land,  that  this  mass  alone  may  constitute  a  great  coun- 
terpoise to  all  the  matter  transported  to  lower  levels  by  the  aqueous 
agents  of  decay.  "  Torrents  and  rivers,"  it  is  said — "  the  waves  of  the 
sea  and  marine  currents — act  upon  lines  only ;  but  the  power  of  vegeta- 
tion to  absorb  the  elastic  and  non-elastic  fluids  circulating  round  the 
earth,  extends  over  the  whole  surfiEice  of  the  continents.  By  the  silent 
but  universal  action  of  this  great  antagonist  power,  the  spoliation  and 
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waste  caused  by  running  water  on  the  land,  and  by  the  movemente  of  the 
ocean,  are  neutralized,  and  even  counterbalanced.'^* 

)ji  opposition  to  these  views,  I  conceive  that  we  shall  form  a  juster 
estimate  of  the  influence  of  vegetation,  if  we  consider  it  as  being  in  a 
slight  degree  conservative,  and  capable  of  retarding  the  waste  of  land, 
but  not  of  acting  as  an  antagonist  power.  The  vegetable  mould  is 
seldom  more  than  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  and  frequently  does  not  exceed 
a  few  inches ;  and  we  by  no  means  find  that  its  volume  is  more  consi- 
derable on  those  parts  of  our  continents  which  we.  can  prove,  by  geo- 
logical data,  to  have  been  elevated  at  more  ancient  periods,  and  where, 
consequently,  there  has  been  the  greatest  time  for  the  accumulation  of 
vegetable  matter,  produced  throughout  successive  zoological  epochs.  On 
the  contrary,  these  higher  and  older  regions  are  more  frequently  denuded, 
so  as  to  expose  the  bare  rock  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air. 

We  find  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  growth  of  plants  is  most  rank 
and  luxurious,  that  accessions  of  matter  due  to  tlieir  agency  are  by  no 
means  the  most  conspicuous.  Indeed  it  is  in  these  latitudes,  where  the 
vegetation  is  most  active,  that,  for  reasons  to  be  explained  in  the  next 
chapter,  ^en  those  superficial  peat  mosses  are  unknown  which  cover  a 
large  area  in  some  parts  of  our  temperate  zone.  If  the  operation  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  could  restore  to  the  general  surface  of  the 
continents  a  portion  of  the  elements  of  those  disintegrated  rocks  of 
which  such  enormous  masses  are  swept  down  annually  into  the  sea,  the 
effects  would  long  ere  this  have  constituted  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  in  the  structure  and  composition  of  our  continents.  All  the 
great  steppes  and  table-lands  of  the  world,  where  the  action  of  running 
water  is  feeble,  would  have  become  the  grand  repositories  of  organic 
matter,  accumulated  without  that  intermixture  of  earthy  sediment 
which  so  generally  characterizes  the  subaqueous  strata. 

I  have  already  stated  that,  in  the  known  operation  of  the  igneous  causes, 
a  real  antagonist  power  is  found,  which  may  counterbalance  the  level- 
ling action  of  running  water  (p.  563) ;  and  there  seems  no  good  reason 
for  presuming  that  the  upheaving  and  depressing  force  of  earthquakes, 
together  with  the  ejection  of  matter  by  volcanoes,  may  not  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  restore  that  inequality  of  the  surface  which  rivers  and  the  waves 
and  currents  of  the  ocean  annually  tend  to  lessen.  If  a  counterpoise  bo 
derived  from  this  source,  the  quantity  and  elevation  of  land  above  the 
sea  may  for  ever  remain  the  same,  in  spite  of  the  action  of  the  aqueous 
causes,  which,  if  thus  counteracted,  may  never  be  able  to  reduce  the 
surface  of  the  earth  more  nearly  to  a  state  of  equilibrium  than  that  which 
it  has  now  attained  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  force  of  the  aqueous 
agents  themselves  might  thus  continue  for  ever  uniQipaired. 

Conservative  influence  of  vegetation, — If,  then,  vegetation  cannot  act 
as  an  antagonist  })ower  amid  the  mighty  agents  of  change  which  are 
always  modifying  the  surface  of  the  globe,  let  us  next  inquire  how  far 

'    *  See  Professor  Sedgwick's  Anniversary  Address  to  the  Geological  Society 
Feb.  1881,  p.  24. 
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its  ill  flu  en  ce  la  conservative, — how  far  it  may  retard  the  leveUmg  effects 
Df  runnmg  water,  which  it  cannot  oppose,  much  leas  c.'ounterbalance- 

It  h  well  known  that  a  covering  of  herbage  and  shmha  may  protect  » 
loose  soil  from  being  carried  away  by  raio,  or  eve^i  by  the  ordinary 
action  of  a  river,  and  mm  prevent  hilb  of  loose  aand  from  being  blowa 
away  by  the  wind ;  for  the  roots  bind  together  the  separate  parti  eke 
into  a  firm  mtm,  and  the  leaves  intercept  the  rain-water,  so  that  it  dri» 
up  gradually,  instead  of  flowing  off  in  a  mass  and  with  great  velocdty. 
The  old  Italian  bydrographers  make  frequent  mention  of  tbe  increaaed 
degradation  which  baa  followed  tbe  clearing  away  of  natural  wooda  in 
several  parts  of  Italy,  A  remarkable  example  was  afforded  in  tbe 
Upper  Val  d^  Arno,  in  Tuscany,  on  the  removal  of  the  woods  clothing 
the  steep  deelivilies  of  the  hills  by  which  that  valley  is  bounded.  ' 
Wben  the  ancient  forest  laws  were  abolished  by  the  Grand  Duke  Joseph, 
during  tbe  last  century,  a  considerable  tract  of  surface  Sn  tbe  Cass^ntina 
{the  Clausentininm  of  ilie  Romans)  was  denuded,  and  immediately  the 
quantity  of  sand  and  soil  washed  down  into  tbe  Arno  increasisd  enor- 
mously. Frisi,  alluding  to  such  occurrences^  observes,  that  aa  fioon  as 
the  bushes  and  plants  were  removed ,  tbe  waters  flowed  off  more  rapid- 
ly, and,  in  the  manner  of  floods,  swept  away  tbe  vegetable  soil.* 

This  effect  of  vegetation  is  of  high  interest  to  the  geologist,  when  be 
lA  considering  the  formation  of  those  valleys  which  have  been  pnnci- 
paliy  duo  to  tlie  action  of  rivers.  The  spaces  intervening  between  val* 
leys,  whetber  they  be  flat  or  ridgy,  when  covered  with  vegetation,  may^ 
acaicely  undero^o  the  slightest  waste,  as  the  surface  tuay  be  protecteil  by 
the  green  sward  of,  grass ;  and  this  may  be  renewed,  in  the  manner 
before  described,  from  elemeuts  derived  from  rain-water  and  the  atmo- 
sphere. Hence,  while  the  river  is  continually  bearing  down  matter  in 
the  alluvial  plain,  and  undermining  the  cliffs  on  each  side  of  every  valley, 
the  height  of  the  intervening  rising  grounds  may  remain  stationary. 

In  this  manner,  a  cone  of  loose  scoriae,  sand,  and  ashes,  such  as  Monte 
Nuovo,  may,  when  it  has  once  become  densely  clothed  with  herbage 
and  shrubs,  suffer  scarcely  any  further  dilapidation ;  and  the  perfect 
state  of  the  cones  of  hundreds  of  extinct  volcanoes  in  France,  the  Nea- 
politan territory,  Sicily,  and  elsewhere,  may  prove  nothing  whateyer^ 
either  as  to  their  relative  or  absolute  antiquity.  We  may  be  enabled 
to  infer,  from  the  integrity  of  such  conical  hilU  of  incoherent  materials, 
that  no  flood  can  have  passed  over  the  countries  where  they  are  situated, 
since  their  formation  ;  but  the  atmospheric  action  alone,  in  spots  where 
there  happen  to  be  no  torrents,  and  where  the  surface  was  clothed  with 
vegetation,  could  scarcely  in  any  lapse  of  ages  have  destroyed  them. 

During  a  tour  in  Spain,  in  1830, 1  was  surprised  to  see  a  district  of 
gently  undulating  ground  in  Catalonia,  consisting  of  red  and  gray  sand* 
■tone,  and  in  some  parts  of  red  marl,  almost  entirely  denuded  of  herbage; 
while  the  roots  of  the  pines,  holm  oaks,  and  some  other  trees,  were  half 

*  lYeatise  ou  Rivers  and  Torrente,  p.  6.    Garston's  tranalatiflo. 
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exposed,  as  if  the  soil  had  been  washed  away  by  a  flood.  Such  is  the 
state  of  the  forests,  for  example,  between  Oristo  and  Vich,  and  near  San 
Lorenzo.  But,  being  overtaken  by  a  violent  thunder-storm,  in  the  month 
of  August,  I  saw  the  whole  surface,  even  the  highest  levels  of  some  flat- 
topped  hills,  streaming  with  mud,  while  on  every  declivity  the  devasta- 
tion of  torrents  was  terrific.  The  peculiarities  in  the  physiognomy  of 
the  district  were  at  once  explained ;  and  I  was  taught  that,  in  speculating 
on  the  greater  effects  which  the  direct  action  of  rain  may  once  have  pro- 
due^  on  the  sur&ce  of  certain  parts  of  England,  we  need  not  revert  to 
periods  when  the  heat  of  the  climate  was  tropical. 

In  the  torrid  zone  the  degradation  of  land  is  generally  more  rapid ; 
but  the  waste  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  superior  quantity  of 
rain  or  the  suddenness  of  \\&  fall,  the  transporting  power  of  water  being 
counteracted  by  a  greater  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  A  geologist  who  is 
no  stranger  to  tropical  countries  observes,  that  the  softer  rocks  would 
speedily  be  washed  away  in  such  regions,  if  the  numerous  roots  of  plants 
were  not  matted  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  considerable 
resistance  to  the  destructive  power  of  the  rains.  The  parasitical  and 
creeping  plants  also  entwine  in  every  possible  direction,  so  as  to  render 
the  forests  nearly  impervious,  and  the  trees  possess  forms  and  leaves  best 
calculated  to  shoot  off  the  heavy  rains ;  which,  when  they  have  thus 
been  broken  in  their  fall,  are  quickly  absorbed  by  the  ground  beneath, 
or,  when  thrown  into  the  drainage  depressions,  give  rise  to  furious 
torrents.* 


Influence  of  Man  in  modifying  the  Physical  Oeograjphy  of  (he 

Globe, 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  I  shall  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
influence  of  man  in  modifying  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe ;  for 
we  must  class  his  agency  among  the  powers  of  organic  nature. 

Felling  of  forests, — The  felling  of  forests  has  been  attended,  in  many 
countries,  by  a  diminution  of  rain,  as  in  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica.f  For 
in  tropical  countries,  where  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmo- 
sphere is  great,  but  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
are  most  powerful,  any  impediment  to  the  free  circulation  of  air,  or  any' 
screen  which  shades  the  earth  from  the  solar  rays,  becomes  a  source  of 
humidity ;  and  wherever  dampness  and  cold  have  begun  to  be  generated 
by  such  causes,  the  condensation  of  vapor  continues.  The  leaves,  more- 
over, of  all  plants  arc  alembics,  and  some  of  those  in  the  torrid  zone  have 
the  remarkable  property  of  distilling  water,  thus  contributing  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  becoming  parched  up. 

Distribution  of  the  American  forests, — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  then, 
that  the  state  of  the  climate,  especially  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
influences  vegetation,  and  that,  in  its  turn,  vegetation  re-acts  upon  the 

•  Dela  Beche,  GeoL  Man.,  p.  184, 1st  ed.        f  ^^  Trans.,  vol  iL  p^  9M 
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dimate :  but  some  writers  seem  to  have  attiibated  too  much  importance 
to  the  influence  of  forests,  particularly  those  of  America,  as  if  they  were 
the  primary  cause  of  the  moisture  of  the  climate. 

The  theory  of  a  modem  author  on  this  subject "  that  forests  exist  in 
those  parts  of  America  only  where  the  predominant  winds  carry  with  them  a 
considerable  quantity  of  moisture  from  the  ocean,"  seems  fiar  more  rationaL 
In  all  countries,  he  says,  *^  having  a  summer  heat  exceeding  'TO'',  the 
presence  or  absence  of  natural  woods,  and  their  greater  or  less  luxurianoe, 
may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  humidity,  and  of  the  fe^ 
tility  of  the  soil.  Short  and  heavy  rains  in  a  warm  country  will  produce 
grass,  which,  having  its  roots  near  to  the  surface,  springs  up  in  a  few  days, 
and  withers  when  the  moisture  is  Exhausted ;  but  transitory  rains,  how* 
ever  heavy,  will  not  nourish  trees ;  because,  after  the  surface  is  saturated, 
the  remainder  of  the  water  runs  off,  and  the  moisture  lodged  in  the  soil 
neither  sinks  deep  enough,  nor  is  in  sufficient  quantity,  to  furnish  the 
giants  of  the  forests  with  the  necessary  sustenance.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  twenty  inches  of  rain  falling  moderately  or  at  intervals,  will  leave  a 
greater  permanent  supply  in  the  soil  than  forty  inches  falling,  as  it  some- 
times does  in  the  torrid  zone,  in  as  many  hours."* 

"  In  kll  regions,"  he  continues,  "  where  ranges  of  mountains  intercept 
the  course  of  the  constant  or  predominant  winds,  the  country  on  the 
¥rindward  side  of  the  mountains  will  be  moist,  and  that  on  the  leeward 
dry ;  and  hence  parched  deserts  will  generally  be  found  on  the  west  side 
of  countries  within  the  tropics,  and  on  the  east  side  of  those  beyond 
them,  the  prevailing  winds  in  these  cases  being  generally  in  opposite  di- 
rections. On  this  principle,  the  position  of  forests  in  North  and  South 
America  may  be  explained.  Thus,  for  exam})lo,  in  the  region  within  the 
thirtieth  parallel,  the  moisture  swept  up  by  the  trade-wind  from  the  At- 
lantic is  precipitated  in  part  upon  the  mountains  of  Brazil,  which  are  but 
low,  and  so  distributed  as  to  extend  far  into  the  interior.  The  portion 
which  remains  is  borne  westward,  and,  losing  a  little  as  it  proceeds,  is 
at  length  arrested  by  the  Andes,  where  it  falls  down  in  showers  on  their 
summits.  The  aerial  current,  now  deprived  of  all  the  humidity  with 
which  it  can  part,  arrives  in  a  state  of  complete  exsiccation  at  Peru,  where 
consequently  no  rain  falls.  But  in  the  region  of  America,  beyond  the 
thirtieth  parallel,  the  Andes  serve  as  a  screen  to  intercept  the  moisture 
brought  by  the  prevailing  winds  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  :  rains  ai*e  copi- 
ous on  their  summits,  and  in  Chili  on  their  western  declivities ;  but  none 
falls  on  the  plains  to  the  eastward^  except  occasionally  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  Atlantic."f 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  explaining  these  views,  because  they 
appear  to  place  in  a  true  hght  the  dependence  of  vegetation  on  climate, 
the  humidity  being  increased,  and  more  uniformly  diffused  throughoui 
the  year,  by  tlie  gradual  spreading  of  wood. 

♦  Maclaren,  art  America,  Encyc.  Britannica. 

f  Maclaren,  art.  America,  Encyc.  Britannica,  where  the  position  of  the  Ame- 
rican forest^  in  accordance  with  this  theory,  is  laid  down  in  a  map 
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It  has  been  affirmed,  that  formerly,  vhen  France  and  England  were 
covered  with  wood,  Europe  was  much  colder  than  at  present;  that  the 
winters  in  Italy  were  longer,  and  that  the  Seine,  and  many  other  rivers, 
froze  more  regularly  every  winter  than  now.  M.  Arago,  in  an  essay  on 
this  subject,  has  endeavored  to  show,  by  tables  of  observations  on  the 
congelation  of  the  Rhine,  Danube,  Rhone,  Po,  Seine,  and  other  rivers,  at 
different  periods,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  cold  to  have  been 
in  general  more  intense  in  ancient  times.*  He  admits,  however,  that  the 
climate  of  Tuscany  has  been  so  far  modified,  by  the  removal  of  wood,  as 
that  the  winters  are  less  cold;  but  the  summers  also,  he  contends,  are 
less  hot  than  of  old;  and  the  summers,  according  to  him,  were  formerly 
hotter  in  France  than  in  our  own  times.  His  evidence  is  derived  chiefly 
from  documents  showing  that  wine  jwas  made  three  centuries  ago  in 
the  Vivarais  and  several  other  provinces,  at  an  earlier  season,  at  greater 
elevations,  and  in  higher  latitudes,  than  are  now  found  suitable  to  the  vine. 

There  seems  Uttle  doubt  that  in  the  United  States  of  North  America 
the  rapid  clearing  of  the  country  has  rendered  the  winters  less  severe  and 
the  summers  less  hot ;  in  other  words,  the  extreme  temperatures  of 
January  and  July  have  been  observed  from  year  to  year  to  approach 
somewhat  nearer  to  each  other.  Whether  in  this  case,  or  in  France,  the 
tnean  temperature  has  been  raised,  seems  by  no  means  as  yet  decided; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  climate  has  iSecome,  as  Buffon  woidd  have 
said,  "less  excessive." 

I  have  before  shown,  when  treating  of  the  excavation  of  new  estuaries 
in  Holland  by  inroads  of  the  ocean,  as  also  of  the  change&  on  our  own 
coasts,  that  although  the  conversion  of  sea  into  land  by  artificial  labors 
may  be  great,  yet  it  must  always  be  in  subordination  to  the  power  of  the 
tides  and  currents,  or  to  the  great  movements  which  alter  the  relative 
level  of  the  land  and  sea,  (Chap.  XX.)  I^  in  addition  to  the  assistance 
obtained  by  parliamentary  grants  for  defending  Dunwich  from  the  waves, 
all  the  resources  of  Europe  had  been  directed  to  the  same  end,  the  exist- 
ence of  that  port  might  perhaps  have  been  prolonged  for  several  centuries 
(p.  310.)  But  in  the  mean  time,  the  current  would  have  continued  to 
sweep  away  portions  from  the  adjoining  cliffs  on  each  side,  giving  to  the 
whole  line  of  coast  its  present  form,  until  at  length  the  town,  projecting  as 
a  narrow  promontory,  must  have  become  exposed  to  the  irresistible  ftiry 
of  the  waves. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  obser\'e,  that  the  control  which  man  can 
obtain  over  the  igneous  agents  is  less  even  than  that  which  he  may  exert 
over  the  aqueous.  He  (5tonot  modify  the  upheaving  or  depressing  force 
of  earthquakes,  or  the  periods  or  degree  of  violence  of  volcanic  eruptions; 
and  on  these  causes  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  shape  of  the  sea  and  land,  appear  mainly  to  depend.  The 
utmost  that  man  can  hope  to  effect  in  this  respect  is  occasionally  to 
divert  the  course  of  a  lava-stream,  and  to  prevent  the  burning  matter,  fof 

*  Animmire  da  Bureaa  des  LoDg.    1884. 
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a  season,  from  overwhelming  a  city,  or  some  other  of  the  proudest  worku 
of  hmnan  industry. 

If  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shoidd  attempt  to  quarry  away  the  lava 
which  flowed  during  one  eruption  from  the  Icelandic  volcanoes  in  1788, 
and  the  two  following  years,  and  should  attempt  to  consign  it  to  the 
deepest  abysses  of  the  ocean,  they  might  toil  for  thousands  of  years  and 
not  accomplish  their  task.  Yet  the  matter  borne  down  to  the  sea  by  two 
great  rivers,  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  in  each  quarter  of  a  centmy, 
probably  equals  in  weight  and  volume  the  mass  of  Icelandic  lava  pio- 
duced  by  that  great  eruption  (p.  282).  So  insignificant  is  the  aggr^;ate 
force  exerted  by  man,  when  contrasted  with  the  ordinary  operations  of 
aqueous  or  igneous  agents  in  the  natural  world. 

No  apphcation,  perhaps,  of  human  skill  and  labor  tends  so  greatly  to 
vary  the  state  of  the  habitable  surface,  as  that  employed  in  the  drainage 
of  lakes  and  marshes,  since  not  only  the  stations  of  many  animals  and 
plants,  but  the  general  climate  of  a  district,  may  thus  be  modified.  It  is 
also  a  kind  of  alteration  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything  analogous 
in  the  agency  of  inferior  beings;  for  we  ought  always,  before  we  decide 
that  any  part  of  the  influence  of  man  is  novel  and  anomalous,  carefully  tc 
consider  the  powers  of  all  other  animated  agents  which  may  be  limited 
or  superseded  by  him.*  Many  who  have  reasoned  on  these  sul^jects  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  the  human  race  oflen  succeeds  to  the  discharge  of 
Actions  previously  fulfilled  by  other  species.  Suppose  the  growth  of  some 
:f  the  larger  terrestrial  plants,  or,  in  other  words,  the  extent  of  forest,  to 
be  diminished  by  man,  and  the  climate  to  be  thereby  modified,  it  does 
not  follow  that  this  kind  of  innovation  is  unprecedented.  It  is  a  change 
in  the  state  of  vegetation,  and  such  may  often  have  been  the  result  of 
the  appearance  of  new  species  upon  the  earth.  The  naultiplication,  for 
example,  of  certain  insects  in  parts  of  Germany,  during  the  last  century, 
destroyed  more  trees  than  man,  perhaps,  could  have  felled  during  an 
equal  period. 

It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  affirm  that  the  power  of  man  to  modify 
the  surface  may  not  differ  in  kind  or  degree  from  that  of  other  living 
beings ;  although  the  problem  is  certainly  more  complex  than  many 
who  have  speculated  on  such  topics  have  imagined.  If  land  be  raised 
from  the  sea,  the  greatest  alteration  in  its  physical  condition,  wMch 
could  ever  arise  from  the  influence  of  organic  beings,  would  probably 
be  produced  by  the  first  immigration  of  terrestrial*  plants,  whereby 
the  new  tract  would  become  covered  with  vegetation.  The  change 
next  in  importance  would  seem  to  be  when  animals  first  enter,  and 
modify  the  proportionate  numbers  of  certain  species  of  plants.  If  there 
be  any  anomaly  in  the  intervention  of  man,  in  farther  varying  the  reU- 

*  Since  this  was  written  I  have  seen  in  New  Brunswick  (1852)  a  lake  formed 
by  beavers  who  had  thrown  a  dam,  consisting  of  stakes,  stones,  and  mod,  acron 
the  course  of  a  small  streamlet,  between  Dorchester  and  the  Portage  south  of  the 
Peticodiac  river.  The  beavers  have  since  been  extirpated  by  man,  but  the 
lake  remains,  and  musk  rats  have  taken  possession  of  the  shallow  parts  of  the 
lake  to  build  their  habitations  in  them. 
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tive  numbers  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  may  not  so  much  consist  in 
the  kind  or  absolute  quantity  of  alteration,  as  in  the  circumstance  that 
a  single  species,  in  this  case,  would  exert,  by  its  superior  power  and  uni- 
versal distribution,  an  influence  equal  to  that  of  hundreds  of  other  ter- 
restrial animals. 

If  we  inquire  whether  man,  by  his  direct  power,  or  oy  the  changes 
which  he  may  give  rise  to  indirectly,  tends,  upon  the  whole,  to  lessen  or 
increase  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface,  we  shall  incline,  perhaps, 
to  the  opinion  Uiat  he  is  a  levelKng  agent  In  mining  operations  he 
conveys  upwards  a  certain  quantity  of  materials  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  much  rock  is  taken  annually  from  the 
.land,  in  the  shape  of  ballast,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  sea,  and 
by  this  means,  in  spite  of  prohibitory  laws,  many  harbors,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  have  been  blocked  up.  We  rarely  transport  heavy 
materials  to  higher  levels,  and  our  pyramids  and  cities  are  chiefly  con- 
structed of  stone  brought  down  from  more  elevated  situations.  By 
ploughing  up  thousands  of  square  miles,  and  exposing  a  surface  for 
part  of  the  year  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  we  a^ist  the  abrading 
force  of  rain,  and  diminish  the  conservative  effects  of  vegetation. 


CHAPTER  XL^ 

I37C LOSING    OF   rOBBILB   IK   F£AT,   BKQWIT   8A1IB,    ABU   YOLCAi^O 

Hivkiou  of  the  subjeot — Imbedding  of  orgnnlc  remdrts  In  depoftiU  on  emergtd 
Itnd — Growth  of  peal — Site  of  ancieot  for^-ats  in  Europe  now  occupied  hf 
p^t — Bo|5  iron-ore — ^Fr^ervation  of  Juiimjil  subflUneea  in  peat^-ilirfng  irf 
quadmpedA — BvtrHtiDg  of  th^  Bol way  moss — Ct^JLt  Dkmal  Swamp — Imbeds 
ding  of  org^o  bodies  and  human  remains  in  blowEi  sand — Movingf  wads  cf 
African  deserts — De  Luc  on  their  recent  origin — ^Buried  temple  of  Ipssmbd 
— Dried  eaTCoaes  in  the  sands — Towns  over  whelmed  by  sand-floods — Iml>ed- 
ding  of  organic  und  other  remabs  in  voleAoIc  formntiona  en  the  Isiitl 

J}ivmon  of  the  mihjtcL — Taa  next  subject  of  inqairy  is  the  mcxie  iti 
which  the  rammns  of  animals  &&d  plants  become  fossil,  or  ire  burled 
m  the  earth  by  natural  causes,  M.  Constat! t  Frevost  has  obserFed, 
that  the  effects  of  geological  causes  are  divisible  into  two  great  classes ; 
tbca«  produced  during  the  submersiou  of  land  beneatJi  the  waters^ 
and  those  which  take  place  after  its  emersioD.  Agreeably  to  this  class!* 
fication,  I  shall  consider,  first,  in  what  manner  animal  and  regetable 
remains  become  included  and  preserved  in  deposits  on  emerged  land,  or 
that  part  of  the  surface  which  is  not  permanmtly  covered  by  water, 
whether  of  seas  or  lakes  ;  secondly,  the  manner  in  which  org&tiic  Mmaina 
become  imbedded  in  subaqueous  depoaita. 

Under  the  first  division^  I  ehall  treat  of  the  following  topics : — 1st,  the 
growth  of  peat,  and  the  preservation  of  vegetable  and  animal  remanis 
therein ; — 2dly,  the  burying  of  organic  remains  in  blown  sand ; — ^Sdly, 
of  the  same  in  the  ejections  and  alluviums  of  volcanoes ;— 4tk]7,  in 
alluviums  generally,  and  in  the  ruins  of  landslips  ; — 5thly,  in  the  mad 
<md  stalagmite  of  caves  and  fissures. 

Growth  of  Peaty  and  Preservation  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  BemamM 

therein. 

The  generation  of  peat,  when  not  completely  under  water,  is  oonfined 
to  moist  situations,  where  the  temperature  is  low,  and  where  v^etaUes 
may  decompose  without  putrefying.  It  may  consist  of  any  of  the 
numerous  plants  which  are  capable  of  growing  in  such  statione  ;  but  a 
species  of  moss  (Sphagnum)  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  peat 
found  in  marshes  of  the  north  of  Europe ;  this  plant  having  the  pro- 
perty of  throwing  up  new  shoots  in  its  upper  part,  while  its  lower 
extremities  are  decaying.*  Reeds,  rush^  and  other  aqoatio  plants 
may  usually  be  traced  in  peat ;  and  their  organisation  is  often  so  entire 
that  there  is  no  difiSculty  in  discriminating  the  distinct  species. 

*  For  a  catalogue  of  plants  which  form  peat;  see  Rev.  Dr.  Rennie's  BHaji  oo 
Peat,  p.  171 ;  and  Br.  MacColloch's  Western  Isles,  vol  i  p.  129. 
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Analysis  of  peat — In  general,  says  Sir  H.  Davy,  one  hundred  parts 
of  dry  peat  contain  from  sixty  to  ninety-nine  parts  of  matter  destructi- 
ble by  fire ;  and  the  residuum  consists  of  earths  usually  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  substratum  of  clay,  marl,  gravel,  or  rock,  on  which  they  are 
found,  together  with  oxide  of  iron.  "  The  peat  o,f  the  chalk  counties 
of  England,"  observes  the  same  writer,  "  contains  much  gypsum :  but  I 
have  found  very  little  in  any  specimens  from  Ireland  or  Scotland,  and 
in  general  these  peats  contain  very  little  saline  matter."  *  From  the 
researches  of  Dr.  MacCulloch,  it  appears  that  peat  is  intermediate 
between  simple  vegetable  matter  and  lignite,  the  conversion  of  peat  to 
Kgnite  being  gradual,  and  being  brought  about  by  a  prolonged  action 
of  water,  f 

Peat  abundant  in  cold  and  humid  climates, — Peat  is  sometimes 
formed  on  a  declivity  in  mountainous  regions,  where  there  is  much 
moisture ;  but  in  such  situations  it  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeds  four  feet  in 
thickness.  In  bogs,  and  in  low  grounds  into  which  alluvial  peat  is 
drifted,  it  is  found  forty  feet  thick,  and  upwards ;  but  in  such  cases  it 
generally  owes  one  half  of  its  volume  to  the  water  which  it  contains. 
It  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  discovered  within  the  tropics  ;  and  it  rarely 
occurs  in  the  valleys,  even  in  the  south  of  France  and  Spain.  It 
abounds  more  and  more,  in  proportion  as  we  advance  farther  from  the 
equator,  and  becomes  not  only  more  frequent  but  more  inflammable  in 
northern  latitudes.^ 

The  same  phenomenon  is  repeated  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  No 
peat  is  found  in  Brazil,  nor  even  in  the  swampy  parts  of  the  country 
drained  by  the  La  Plata  on  the  east  side  of  South  America,  or  in  the 
island  of  Chiloe  on  the  west ;  yet  when  we  reach  the  45th  degree  of 
latitude  and  examine  the  Chonos  Archipelago  or  the  Falkland  Islands, 
and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  we  meet  with  an  abundant  growth  of  this  sub- 
stance. Almost  all  plants  contribute  here  by  their  decay  to  the  pro- 
duction of  peat,  even  the  grasses ;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact,  says  Mr. 
Darwin,  as  contrasted  with  what  occurs  in  Europe,  that  no  kind  of 
moss  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  South  American  peat,  which 
is  formed  by  many  plants,  but  chiefly  by  that  called  by  Brown  Astelia 
pumila,^ 

1  learn  from  Dr.  Forchhammer  (1849)  that  water  charged  with  vege- 
table matter  in  solution  does  not  throw  down  a  deposit  of  peat  in 
countries  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  above  43**  or  44** 
Fahrenheit.  Frost  causes  the  precipitation  of  such  peaty  matter,  but 
in  warm  climates  the  attraction  of  the  carbon  for  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
mechanically  mixed  with  the  water  increases  with  the  increasing  tem- 
perature, and  the  dissolved  vegetable  matter  or  humic  acid  (which  is 
organic  matter  in  a  progressive  state  of  decomposition)  being  converted 
into  carbonic  acid,  rises  and  is  absorbed  into  the  atmosphere,  and  thus 
disappears.  ~ 

*  Irish  Bog  Reports,  p.  209.  \  System  of  Geology,  vol.  iL  p.  858. 

X  Rev.  Dr.  Rennie  on  Peat,  p.  260.     §  Darwin's  Journal  p.  849. ;  2d  ed.  p  287 
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Extent  of  iufface  covered  by  peat, — There  is  a  vast  extent  of  wxbat 
in  Europe  covered  with  peat,  which,  in  Ireland,  is  said  to  extend  orera 
tenth  of  the  whole  island.  One  of  the  mosses  on  the  Shann<Mi  k 
descrihed  as  being  fifty  miles  long,  by  two  or  three  iHoad ;  and  the  greM 
marsh  of  Montoire,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  is  mentioned,  hj 
Blavier,  as  being  more  than  fifty  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  a 
curious  and  well-ascertained  fact,  that  many  of  these  mosses  of  the  north 
of  Europe  occupy  the  place  of  forests  of  pine  and  oak,  which  have,  many 
of  them,  disappeared  within  the  historical  era.  Such  changes  are 
brought  about  by  the  £dl  of  trees  and  the  stagnation  of  water,  caused 
by  their  trunks  and  branches  obstructing  the  free  drainage  of  the 
atmospheric  waters,  and  giving  rise  to  a  marsh.  In  a  warm  climate, 
such  decayed  timber  would  immediately  be  removed  by  insects,  or  by 
putrefaction;  but,  in  the  cold  temperature  now  prevailing  in  our 
latitudes,  many  examples  are  recorded  of  marshes  originating  in  this 
source.  Thus,  in  Mar  forest,  in  Aberdeenshire,  large  trunks  of  Scotch 
fir,  which  had  fallen  from  age  and  decay,  were  soon  immured  in  peat, 
formed  partly  out  of  their  perishing  leaves  and  branches,  and  in  part 
from  the  growth  of  other  plants.  We  also  learn,  that  the  overthrow  of 
a  forest  by  a  storm,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  gave 
rise  to  a  peat-moss  near  Lochbroom,  in  Ross^hire,  where,  in  leas  than 
half  a  century  after  the  &11  of  the  trees,  the  inhabitants  dug  peat*  Dr. 
Walker  mentions  a  similar  change,  when,  in  the  year  1756,  the  whole 
wood  of  Drurolanrig  in  Dumfries-shire  was  overset  by  the  wind.  Soch 
events  explain  the  occurrence,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  of 
mosses  where  the  trees  are  all  broken  within  two  or  three  feet  <^  the 
original  surface,  and  where  their  trunks  all  lie  in  the  same  direction.! 

It  may  however  be  suggested  in  these  cases,  that  the  soil  had  become 
exhausted  for  trees,  and  that,  on  the  principle  of  that  natural  rotation 
which  prevails  in  the  vegetable  world,  one  set  of  plants  died  out  and 
another  succeeded.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the 
Danish  islands,  and  in  Jutland  and  Holstein,  fir  wood  of  various  species, 
especially  Scotch  fir,  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  peat-mosses,  although 
it  is  well  ascertained  that  for  the  last  five  centuries  no  Conifers  have 
grown  wild  in  these  countries ;  the  coniferous  trees  which  now  flourish 
there  having  been  all  planted  towards  the  close  oAhe  last  century. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  occurrence  of  buried  trees  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Irish  peatrmosses,  as  also  in  most  of  those  of  England, 
France,  and  Holland;  and  they  have  been  so  often  observed  with  parts 
of  their  trunks  standing  erect,  and  with  their  roots  fixed  to  the  subsoil, 
that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their  having  generally  grown  on 
the  spot  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  fir,  the  oak,  and  the 
birch :  where  the  subsoil  is  clay,  the  remains  of  oak  are  the  most  abun- 
dant; where  sand  is  tlie  substratum,  fir  prevails.  In  the  maish  of 
Curragh,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  vast  trees  are  discovered  standing  firm  on 

•  Seimi«'s  Etnyi  on  Pest^  p.  65.  \  Ibid.  p.  Sa 
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their  roots,  though  at  the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the 
surface.  Some  naturalists  have  desired  to  refer  the  imbedding  of  timber 
in  peat-mosses  to  aqueous  transportation,  since  rivers  are  well  known 
to  float  wood  into  lakes ;  but  the  facts  above  mentioned  show  that,  in 
numerous  instances,  such  an  hypothesis  is  inadmissible.  It  has,  more- 
over, been  observed,  that  in  Scotland,  as  also  in  many  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, the  largest  trees  are  found  in  those  peat-mosses  which  lie  in  the 
least  elevated  regions,  and  that  the  trees  are  proportionally  smaller  in 
those  which  lie  at  higher  levels ;  from  which  fact  De  Luc  and  Walker 
have  both  inferred  that  the  trees  grew  on  the  spot,  for  they  would 
naturally  attain  .a  greater  size  in  lower  and  warmer  levels.  The  leaves, 
also,  and  fruits  of  each  species,  are  continually  found  immersed  in  the 
moss  along  with  the  parent  trees ;  as,  for  example,  the  leaves  and  acorns 
of  the  oak,  the  cones  and  leaves  of  the  fir,  and  the  nuts  of  the  hazel. 

Recent  origin  of  some  peat-mosses, — In  Hatfield  moss,. in  Yorkshire, 
which  appears  clearly  to  have  been  a  forest  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  fir-trees  have  been  found  ninety  feet  long,  and  sold  for  masts  and 
keels  of  ships ;  oaks  have  also  been  discovered  there  above  one  hundred 
feet  long.  The  dimensions  of  an  oak  from  this  moss  are  given  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  275,  which  must  have  been  larger  than 
any  tree  now  existing  in  the  British  dominions. 

In  the  same  moss  of  Hatfield,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Kincardine,  in 
Scotland,  and  several  others,  Roman  roads  have  been  found  covered  to  the 
depth  of  eight  feet  by  peat  All  the  coins,  axes,  arms,  and  other  uten- 
sils found  in  British  and  French  mosses,  are  also  Roman ;  so  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  peat  in  European  peat-bogs  is  evidently  not 
more  ancient  than  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar.  Nor  can  any  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  forests  described  by  that  general,  along  the  line  of  the  great 
Roman  way  in  Britain,  be  discovered,  except  in  the  ruined  trunks  of 
trees  in  peat. 

De  Luc  ascertained  that  the  very  sites  of  the  aboriginal  forests  of  Her- 
cinia,  Semana,  Ardennes,  and  several  others,  are  now  occupied  by  mosses 
and  fens ;  and  a  great  part  of  these  changes  have,  with  much  probability, 
been  attributed  to  the  strict  orders  given  by  Severus,  and  other  emperors, 
to  destroy  all  the  wpod  in  the  conquered  provinces.  Several  of  the 
British  forests,  however,  which  are  now  mosses,  were  cut  at  different 
periods,  by  order  of  the  English  parliament,  because  they  harb6red  wolves 
or  outlaws.  Thus  the  Welsh  woods  were  cut  and  burned,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I. ;  as  were  many  of  those  in  Ireland,  by  Henry  II.,  to  pre- 
vent the  natives  from  harboring  in  them,  and  harassing  his  troops. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  considerable  tracts  have,  by  these  acci- 
dents, been  permanently  sterilized,  and  that,  during  a  period  when  civi- 
lization has  been  making  great  progress,  large  areas  in  Europe  have,  by 
human  agency,  been  rendered  less  capable  of  administering  to  the 
wants  of  man.     Rennie  observes,*  with  truth,  that  in  those  regions 

*  Essays  on  Peat»  Ao.;  p.  74. 
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alone  which  the  RomAn  eagle  never  reached — ^in  the  remote  cirdeft  o. 
the  Crerman  empire,  in  Poland  and  Prussia,  and  still  more  in  Xonraj 
Sweden,  and  the  vast  empire  of  Russia — can  we  see  what  Europe  was 
hefore  it  yielded  to  the  power  of  Rome.  Desolation  now  reigns  where 
stately  forests  of  pine  and  oak  once  flourished,  such  as  might  now  hate 
supplied  all  the  navies  cf  Europe  with  timber. 

Sources  of  bog  iron-ore, — At  the  bottom  of  peat-mosses  theie  ii 
sometimes  found  a  cake,  or  "  pan,''  as  it  is  termed,  of  oxide  of  iron, 
and  the  frequency  of  bog  iron-ore  is  familiar  to  the  mineralogist.  The 
oak,  which  is  so  often  dyed  black  in  peat,  owes  its  color  to  the  same 
metal.  From  what  source  the  iron  is  derived  has  often  been  a  sulject 
of  discussion,  until  the  discoveries  of  Ehrenbei^  seem  at  length  to 
have  removed  the  difficulty.  He  had  observed  in  the  marshes  about 
Berlin  a  substance  of  a  deep  ochre  yellow  passing  into. red,  which 
covered  the  bottom  of  the  ditches,  and  which,  where  it  had-  become  dry 

after  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  appeared  exactly 
Fif.  101.  lite  oxide  of  iron.    But  under  the  microscope  it  was 

found  to  consist  of  slender  aKiculated  threads  or 
•^  plates,  partly  siliceous  and  partly  ferruginous,  d 

what  he  considered  an  animalcule,  GaUltmella  fer- 
Gmiit0nfiu  ferrmginea.    ru^neo,  but  which  most  uaturalists  now  regard  as 

..  9000  lime.  m.^fi.      ^    ^^^^^%      j^^^  ^^  ^^  jj^^j^  ^^^y^^  theief0T«,  that 

bog  iron-ore  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  millions  of  these  organic  bodies 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.f 

Preservation  of  animal  substances  in  peat — One  interesting  dream- 
stance  attending  the  history  of  peat  mosses  is  the  high  state  of  preser- 
vation of  animal  substances  buried  in  them  for  periods  of  many  years. 
In  June,  1747,  the  body  of  a  woman  was  found  six  feet  deep,  in  a  peat- 
moor  in  the  Isle  of  Axholm,  in  Lincolnshire.  The  antique  sandab  on 
her  feet  afforded  evidence  of  her  hanng  been  buried  there  for  many  ages: 
yet  her  nails,  hair,  and  skin,  are  described  as  having  shown  hardly  any 
marks  of  decay.  On  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  in  Ireland,  a  human 
body  was  dug  up,  a  foot  deep  in  gravel,  covered  with  eleven  feet  of 
moss ;  the  body  was  completely  clothed  and  the  garments  seemed  all  to 
be  made  of  hair.  Before  the  use  of  wool  was  known  in  that  countiy 
the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  was  made  of  hair,  so  that  it  would  appear 
that  this  body  had  been  buried  at  that  early  period ;  yet  it  was  fresh  and 
unimpaired  4  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  we  find  an  examj^ 
recorded  of  the  bodies  of  two  persons  having  been  buried  in  moist  pert, 
in  Derbphire,  in  1674,  about  a  yard  deep,  which  were  examined  twenty- 
eight  years  and  nine  months  afterwards ;  ^  the  color  of  their  skin  was 
£Eiir  and  natural,  their  flesh  soft  as  that  of  persons  newly  dead.''§ 

Among  other  analogous  facts  we  may  mention,  that  in  digging  a  pit 

•  Se*  above,  p.  888,  note. 

I  Ehrenber^,  Taylors  Scientific  Mem.  voL  L  part  iii.  p.  402. 

I  Dr.  Rennie^  on  Peat,  p.  521 ;  where  several  oCher  inatances  are  referred  la. 

§  Pha  Tran&,  vol  xxxviil  1784. 
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£br  a  well  near  Dulverton,  in  Somersetshire,  many  pigs  were  found  in 
various  postures,  still  entire.  Their  shape  was  well  preserved,  the  skin, 
which  retained  the  hair,  having  assumed  a  dry,  membranous  appearance. 
Their  whole  substance  was  converted  into  a  white,  friable,  laminated, 
inodorous,  and  tasteless  substance;  but  which,  when  exposed  to  heat, 
emitted  an  odor  precisely  similar  to  broiled  bacon.* 

Cause  of  the  antiseptic  property  of  peat. — ^We  naturally  as]c  whence 
peat  derives  this  antiseptic  property  ?  It  has  been  attributed  by  some  to 
the  carbonic  and  gallic  ^cids  which  issue  from  decayed  wood,  as  also  to 
tiie  presence  of  charred  wood  in  the  lowest  strata  of  many  peat-mosses, 
for  charcoal  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  capable  of  purifying  water 
already  putrid.  Vegetable  gums  and  resins  also  may  operate  in  the 
same  way.f 

The  tannin  occasionally  present  in  peat  is  the  produce,  says  Dr.  Mac- 
Culloch,  of  tormentilla,  and  some  other  plants ;  but  the  quantity  he 
thinks  too  small,  and  its  occurrence  too  casual,  to  give  rise  to  efiects  of 
any  importance.  He  hints  that  the  soft  parts  of  animal  bodies,  preserved 
in  peat-bogs,  may  have  been  converted  into  adipocire  by  the  action  of 
water  merely ;  an  explanation  which  appears  clearly  applicable  to  some 
of  the  cases  above  enumerated  .J 

Miring  of  quadrupeds, — ^The  manner,  however,  in  which  peat  con- 
tributes to  preserve,  for  indefinite  periods,  the  harder  parts  of  terrestrial 
animals,  is  a  subject  of  more  immediate  interest  to  the  geologist.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  animals  become  occasionally  buried  in  the  peat 
of  marshy  grounds ;  they  either  sink  down  into  the  semifluid  mud,  un- 
derlying a  turfy  surface  upon  which  they  have  rashly  ventured,  or,  at 
other  times,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  a  bog  "  bursts,"  and  animals 
may  be  involved  in  the  peaty  alluvium. 

Li  the  extensive  bogs  of  Newfoundland,  cattle  are  sometimes  found 
buried  with  only  their  heads  and  necks  above  ground ;  and  after  having 
remained  for  days  in  this  situation,  they  have  been  drawn  out  by  ropes 
and  saved.  In  Scotland,  also,  cattle  venturing  on  the  "  quaking  moss" 
are  often  mired,  or  "laired,"  as  it  is  termed;  and  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Kiug 
asserts  that  the  number  of  cattle  which  are  lost  in  sloughs  is  quite 
incredible.§ 

Solway  moss, — ^The  description  given  of  the  Solway  moss  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  general  character  of  these  boggy  grounds.  That  moss, 
observes  Gilpin,  is  a  flat  area,  about  seven  miles  in  circumference,  situated 
on  the  western  confines  of  England  and  Scotland.  Its  surface  is  covered 
with  grass  and  rushes,  presenting  a  dry  crust  and  a  isxt  appearance ; 
but  it  shakes  under  the  least  pressure,  the  bottom  being  unsound  and 
semifliiid.  The  adventurous  passenger,  therefore,  who  sometimes  in  dry 
seasons  traverses  this  perilous  waste,  to  save  a  few  miles,  picks  his  ciiutious 
way  over  the  rushy  tussocks  as  they  appear  before  him,  for  here  the  soil 

♦  Dr.  Rennie,  on  Peat,  Ac,  p.  621.         1  Syst  of  GeoL  vol.  il  pp.  840—846. 
t  Ibid.  p.  581.  8  Pml.  Trans.  voL  xv.  p.  949. 
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18  finnest.  K  his  foot  slip,  or  if  he  venture  to  desert  this  mark  of  aeca 
rity,  it  is  possible  he  may  never  more  be  heard  of. 

"At  the  battle  cf  Sol  way,  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vm.  (1642),  whei 
the  Scotch  army,  commanded  by  Oliver  Sinclair,  was  routed,  an  unfortu- 
nate troop  of  horse,  driven  by  their  fears,  plunged  into  this  mora8B,5rhidi 
instantly  closed  upon  them.  The  tale  was  traditional,  but  it  is  now 
authenticated;  a  man  and  horse,  in  complete  armor,  having  been 
found  by  peat-diggers,  in  the  place  where  it  was  always  supposed  the 
affair  had  happened.  The  skeleton  of  each  w^  well  preserved,  and  the 
different  parts  of  the  armor  easily  distinguished."* 

The  same  moss,  on  the  16th  of  December,  l'7'72y  having  been  filled 
like  a  great  sponge  with  water  during  heavy  rains,  swelled  to  an  unusoal 
height  above  the  surrounding  country,  and  then  burst.  The  turfy  covet- 
ing  seemed  for  a  time  to  act  like  the  skin  of  a  bladder  retaining  the 
fluid  within,  till  it  forced  a  passage  for  itself,  when  a  stream  of  black 
half-consolidated  mud  began  at  first  to  creep  over  the  plain,  resembling, 
in  the  rate  of  its  progress,  an  ordinary  lava-current  No  lives  were  lost, 
but  the  deluge  totally  overwhelmed  some  cottages,  and  covered  400  aeres. 
The  highest  parts  of  the  original  moss  subsided  to  the  depth  of  about 
twenty-five  feet ;  and  the  height  of  the  moss,  on  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
country  which  it  invaded,  was  at  least  fifteen  feet 

Bursting  of  a  peat-moss  in  Ireland,-^ A  recent  inundation  in  Sligo 
(January,  1831),  affords  another  example  of  this  phenomenon.  After  a 
sudden  thaw  of  snow,  the  bog  between  Bloomfield  and  Greevah  gave  way ; 
and  a  black  deluge,  canying  with  it  the  contents  of  a  hundred  acres  of 
bog,  took  the  direction  of  a  small  stream  and  rolled  on  with  the  violence 
of  a  torrent,  sweeping  along  heath,  timber,  mud,  and  stones,  and  0Te^ 
whelming  many  meadows  and  arable  land.  On  passing  tlirough  some 
boggy  land,  the  flood  swept  out  a  wide  and  deep  ravine,  and  part  of  the 
road  leading  from  Bloomfield  to  St  James's  "Well  was  completely 
carried  away  from  below  the  foundation  for  the  breadth  of  200  yards. 

Great  Dismal  Swamp. — ^I  have  described,  in  my  Travels  in  North 
America,!  an  extensive  swamp  or  morass,  forty  miles  long  from  noith 
to  south,  and  twenty-five  wide,  between  the  towns  of  Norfolk  in  Virginia, 
and  Weldon  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  called  the  "  Great  Dismal,''  and 
has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  inimdated  river-plain  covered  with 
aquatic  trees  and  shrubs,  the  soil  being  as  black  as  that  of  a  peat  bog. 
It  is  higher  on  all  sides  except  one  than  the  surrounding  country,  towardb 
which  it  sends  forth  streams  of  water  to  the  north,  east,  and  south,  re- 
ceiving a  supply  from  the  west  only.  In  its  centre  it  rises  12  feet  abo?e 
the  flat  region  which  bounds  it  The  soil,  to  the  depth  of  16  feet,  is 
formed  of  vegetable  matter  without  any  admixture  of  earthy  particies, 
and  offers  an  exception  to  a  general  rule  before  alluded  to,  namely,  that 
such  peaty  accumulations  scarcely  ever  occur  so  f&r  south  as  lat  86%  ot 
in  any  region  where  the  summer  heat  is  so  great  as  in  Virginia.    1m  dig* 

♦  Gilpin,  Obsenr.  on  Picturesque  Beau^,  Ac,  1T72. 
t  Travola,  Ac,  in  1841,  1842,  vol  i  p.  14  ^ 
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ging  canals  through  the  morass  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  timber, 
much  of  the  black  soil  has  been  thrown  out  from  time  to  time,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  Sim  and  air,  in  which  case  it  soon  rots  away  so  that 
nothing  remains  behind,  showing  clearly  that  it  owes  its  preservation  tc 
the  shade  afforded  by  a  luxuriant  vegetation  and  to  the  constant  evapo- 
ration of  the  spongy  soil  by  which  the  air  is  cooled  during  the  hot 
months.  The  surface  of  the  bog  is  carpeted  with  mosses,  and  densely 
covered  with  ferns  and  reeds,  above  which  many  evergreen  shrubs  and 
trees  flourish,  especially  the  White  Cedar  [Cupressus  thyoides),  which 
stands  firmly  supported  by  its  long  tap  roots  in  the  softest  parts  of  the 
quagmire.  Over  the  whole  the  deciduous  cypress  (Tcutodium  distichum) 
is  seen  to  tower  with  its  spreading  top,  in  full  leaf  in  the  season  when 
the  sun's  rays  are  hottest,  and  when,  if  not  intercepted  by  a  screen* of 
foliage,  they  might  soon  cause  the  fallen  leaves  and  dead  plants  of  the 
preceding  autumn  to  decompose,  instead  of  adding  their  contributions  to 
the  peaty  mass.  On  the  surface  of  the  wide  morass  lie  innumerable  trunks 
of  large  and  tall  trees,  while  thousands  of  others,  blown  down  by  the 
winds,  are  buried  at  various  depths  in  the  black  mire  below.  They  re- 
mind the  geologist  of  the  prostrate  position  of  large  stems  of  Sigillaria 
and  Lepidodendron,  converted  into  coal  in  ancient  carboniferous  rocks. 

Bones  of  herhivorotis  quadrupeds  in  peat. — ^Tho  antlers  of  large  and 
full-grown  stags  are  amongst  the  most  common  and  conspicuous  remains 
of  animals  in  peat.  They  are  not  horns  which  have  been  shed ;  foi 
portions  of  the  skull  are  found  attached,  proving  that  the  whole  animal 
perished.  Bones  of  the  ox,  hog,  horse,  sheep,  and  other  herbivorous 
animals,  also  occur.  M.  Morren  has  discovered  in  the  peat  of  Flanders 
the  bones  of  otters  and  beavers* ;  but  no  remains  have  been  met  with 
belonging  to  those  extinct  qiiadrupeds,  of  which  the  living  congeners 
inhabit  warmer  latitudes,  such  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopota- 
mus, hyaena,  and  tiger,  though  these  are  so  common  in  superficial 
deposits  of  silt,  mud,  sand,  or  stalactite,  in  various  districts  throughout 
Great  Britain.  Their  absence  seems  to  imply  that  they  had  ceased  to 
live  before  the  atmosphere  of  this  part  of  the  world  acquired  that  cold 
and  humid  character  which  favors  the  growth  of  peat 

Remains  of  sliips,  if'c.,  in  peat  mosses. — From  the  facta  before  men- 
tioned, that  mosse^  occasionally  burst,  and  descend  in  a  fluid  state  to 
lower  levels,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  lakes  and  arms  of  the  sea  may 
occasionally  become  the  receptacles  of  drift  peat.  Of  this,  accordingly, 
there  are  numerous  examples ;  and  hence  the  alternations  of  clay  and 
sand  with  different  deposits  of  peat  so  frequent  on  some  coasts,  as  on 
those  of  the  Baltic  and  German  Ocean.  We  are  informed  by  Deguer^ 
that  remains  of  ships,  nautical  instruments,  and  oars,  have  been  found 
in  many  of  the  Dutch  mosses ;  and  Gerard,  in  his  History  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Somme,  mentions  that  in  the  lowest  tier  of  that  moss  was  found 
a  boat  loaded  with  bricks,  proving  that  these  mosses  were  at  one  period 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Soc  G^oL  de  France^  torn,  ii  p.  20. 
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navigaLle  lakes  and  arms  of  the  sea,  as  were  al^  many  mosses  on  tlie 
coast  of  Picardy,  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  from  which  soda  and  salt  are 
procured.*  The  canoes,  stone  hatchets,  and  stone  arrow-heads  fomid 
in  peat  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  lead  to  similar  conclasiona. 

Imbedding  of  human  and  other  remains,  and  works  of  Arty  tn 
Blown  Sand. 

The  drifting  of  sand  may  next  be  considered  among  the  cansei 
capable  of  preserving  organic  remains  and  works  of  art  on  the  emerged 
land. 

African  Sands, — ^The  sands  of  the  Afrxan  deserts  have  been  driYen 
by  tJie  west  winds  over  part  of  the  arable  land  of  Egypt,  on  the  west- 
em  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  those  places  where  valleys  open  into  the  plain, 
or  where  there  are  gorges  through  the  Libyan  mountains.  By  similar 
sand-drifts  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  have  been  buried  between  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  and  Nubia.  M.  G.  A.  De  Luc  attempted  to 
infer  the  recent  origin  of  our  continents,  from  the  fact  that  these  moving 
sands  have  arrived  only  in  modem  times  at  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Nile. 
The  same  scourge,  he  said,  would  have  aflOiicted  Egypt  for  ages  anterior 
to  the  times  of  history,  had  the  continents  risen  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  several  hundred  centuries  before  our  era.t  But  the  author  proceeded 
in  this,  as  in  all  his  other  chronological  computations,  on  a  multitude  of 
gratuitous  assumptions.  He  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  demon- 
strated that  the  whole  continent  of  Africa  was  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  at  one  period ;  for  unless  this  point  was  established,  the  region 
from  whence  tlie  sands  began  to  move  might  have  been  the  last  addition 
made  to  Africa,  and  the  commencement  of  the  sand-flood  might  have 
been  long  posterior  to  the  laying  dry  of  the  greater  portion  of  that  con- 
tinent. That  the  different  parts  of  Europe  were  not  all  elevated  at  one 
time  is  now  generally  admitted.  De  Luc  should  also  have  pointed  out 
the  depth  of  drift  sand  in  various  parts  of  the  great  Libyan  deserts,  and 
have  shown  whether  any  valleys  of  large  dimensions  had  been  filled  up — 
how  long  these  may  have  arrested  the  progress  of  the  sands,  and  how  far 
the  flood  had  upon  the  whole  advanced  since  the  times  of  history. 

We  have  seen  that  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  is  of  opinion  that,  while  the 
sand-drift  is  making  aggressions  at  certain  points  upon  the  fertile  soil  of 
Egypt,  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Nile  is  advancing  very  generally  upon 
the  desert ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  balance  is  greatly  in  favor  of 
the  fertilizing  mud.J 

No  mode  of  interment  can  be  conceived  more  fovorable  to  the  conser- 
vation of  monuments  for  indefinite  periods  than  that  now  so  common  in 
the  region  immediately  westward  of  the  Nile.  The  sand  which  sur- 
rounded and  filled  the  great  temple  of  Ipsambul,  first  discovered  bj 

*  Dr.  Rennie,  Essays  on  Peat  Moss,  p.  205. 

{M.  G.  A,  De  Luc,  Mercure  de  France,  Sept  1809. 
See  p.  262. 
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BuFckhardt,  and  afterwards  partially  uncovered  by  Belzoni  and  Bee  ^hey, 
was  so  fine  as  to  resemble  a  fluid  when  put  in  motion.  Neither  the 
features  of  the  colossal  figures,  nor  the  color  of  the  stucco  with  which 
some  were  covered,  nor  the  paintings  on  the  walls,  had  received  any 
injury  fi^m  being  enveloped  for  ages  in  this  dry  impalpable  dust* 

At  some  future  period,  perhaps  when  the  pyramids  shall  have  perished, 
the  action  of  the  sea,  or  an  earthquake,  may  lay  open  to  the  day  some  of 
these  buried  temples.  Or  we  may  suppose  the  desert  to  remain  undift* 
turbed,  and  changes  in  the  surrounding  sea  and  land  to  modify  thet 
climate  and  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  so  that  these  may  then 
waft  away  the  Libyan  sands  as  gradually  as  they  once  brought  them  to 
those  regions.  Thus,  many  a  town  and  temple  of  higher  antiquity  than 
Thebes  or  Memphis  may  reappear  in  their  original  tntiquity,  and  a 
part  of  the  gloom  which  overhangs  the  history  of  the  earlier  nations  be 
dispelled. 

Whole  caravans  are  said  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  Libyan 
sands;  and  Burckhardt  informs  us  that  *^ after  passing  the  Akaba  near 
the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  bones  of  dead  camels  are  the  only  guides  of 
the  pilgrim  through  the  wastes  of  sand." — "  "We  did  not  see,"  says  Cap- 
tain Lyon,  speaking  of  a  plain  near  the  Soudah  mountains,  in  Northern 
Africa,  "  the  least  appearance  of  vegetation ;  but  observed  many  skele-' 
tons  of  animals,  which  had  died  of  fatigue  on  the  desert,  and  occasionally 
the  grave  of  some  human  being.  All  these  bodies  were  so  dried  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  that  putrefaction  appears  not  to  have  taken  place  after 
death.  In  recently  expired  animals  I  could  not  perceive  the  slightest 
offensive  smell ;  and  in  those  long  dead,  the  skin  with  the  hair  on  it 
remained  unbroken  and  perfect,  although  so  brittle  as  to  break  with  a 
slight  blow.  The  sand-winds  never  cause  these  carcases  to  change  their 
places ;  for,  in  a  short  time,  a  slight  mound  is  formed  round  them,  and 
they  become  stationary."! 

Tovms  overwhelmed  by  sand  floods, — ^Tho  burying  of  several  towns  and 
villages  in  England,  France,  and  Jutland,  by  blown  sand,  is  on  record ; 
thus,  for  example,  near  St  Pol  de  Leon,  in  13rittany,  a  whole  village  was 
completely  buried  beneath  drift  sand,  so  that  nothing  was  seen  but  the 
spire  of  the  church.J  In  Jutland  marine  shells  adhering  to  sea-weed  are 
sometimes  blown  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  to  the  height  of  100  feet, 
and  buried  in  similar  hills  of  sand. 

In  Suffolk,  in  the  year  1688,  part  of  Downham  was  overwhelmed  by 
sands  which  had  broken  loose  about  100  years  before,  from  a  warren 
five  miles  to  the  south-west  This  sand  had,  in  the  course  of  a  century, 
travelled  five  miles,  and  covered  more  than  1000  acres  of  land.§  A  con- 
siderable tract  of  cultivated  land  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall  has  been 
inundated  by  drift  sand,  forming  hills  several  hundred  feet  above  Uie 

•  Stratton,  Ed.  PhiL  Joum.,  No.  v.  p.  62. 

{Travels  in  North  Africa  in  the  Years  1818, 1819,  and  1820,  p.  88. 
M^m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Sci.  de  Parian  1772.    See  also  the  case  of  the  buried 
church  of  Eccles,  ahove,  p.  806. 
g  PhiL  Trans.,  vol  ii  p.  722. 
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level  of  the  sea,  and  composed  of  comminuted  marme  shells^  in  iKhich  some 
terrestrial  shells  are  enclosed  entire.  By  the  shifting  of  these  sands  the 
ruins  of  ancient  buildings  have  been  discovered ;  and  in  some  cases  vheie 
wells  have  been  bored  to  a  great  depth,  distinct  strata,  separated  by  a 
vegetable  crust,  are  \dsible.  In  some  places,  as  at  New  Quay,  large  masses 
have  become  suflSciently  indurated  to  be  used  for  architectural  purposes. 
The  lapidification,  which  is  still  in  progress,  appears  to  be  due  to  oxide  ot 
iron  held  in  solution  by  the  water  which  percolates  the  sand.* 

Imbedding  of  Organic  and  other  Hemains  in  Volcanic  FormatioM  on 

the  Land, 

1  have  in  some  degree  anticipated  the  subject  of  this  section  in  fonner 
chapters,  when  speaking  of  the  buried  cities  around  Naples,  and  those 
on  the  flanks  of  Etna  (pp.  385.  400.).  From  Che  facts  referred  to,  it 
appeared  that  the  preservation  of  hiunan  remains  and  works  oi  art  is 
frequently  due  to  the  descent  of  floods  caused  by  the  copious  rains  which 
accompany  eruptions.  These  aqueous  lavas,  as  they  are  called  in  Cam- 
pania, flow  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  1822  surprised  and  suffocated,  as 
was  stated,  seven  persons  in  the  villages  of  St  Sebastian  and  Massa,  on 
the  flanks  of  Vesuvius. 

In  the  tuffs,  moreover,  or  solidified  mud,  deposited  by  these  aqueous 
lavas,  impressions  of  leaves  and  of  trees  have  been  observed.  Some  of 
those,  formed  after  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1822,  are  now  preserved 
in  the  museiun  at  Naples. 

Lava  itself  may  become  indirectly  the  means  of  preserving  teiresbial 
remains,  by  overflowing  beds  of  ashes,  pumice,  and  ejected  matter^  which 
may  have  been  showered  down  upon  animals  and  plants,  or  upon  human 
remains.  Few  substances  are  better  non-conductors  of  heat  than  volcanic 
dust  and  scorise,  so  that  a  bed  of  such  materials  is  rarely  melted  by  a 
superimposed  lava-current  After  consolidation,  the  lava  affords  secure 
protection  to  the  lighter  and  more  removable  mass  below,  in  which  the 
organic  relics  may  be  enveloped.  The  Herculanean  tuffs  containing  the 
rolls  of  papyrus,  of  which  the  characters  are  still  legible,  have,  as  was 
before  remarked,  been  for  ages  covered  by  lava. 

Another  mode  by  which  lava  may  tend  to  the  conservation  of  imbedded 
remains,  at  least  of  works  of  human  art,  is  by  its  overflowing  them  when 
it  is  not  intensely  heated,  in  which  case  they  sometimes  suffer  little  or  no 
injury. 

Thus  when  the  Etnean  lava-current  of  1660  covered  fourteen  towns 
and  villages,  and  part  of  the  city  of  Catania,  it  did  not  melt  down  a  great 
number  of  statues  and  other  articles  in  the  vaults  of  Catania ;  and  at  the 
depth  of  thirty-five  feet  in  the  same  current,  on  the  site  of  Mompiliere^  one 
of  the  buried  towns,  the  bell  of  a  church  and  some  statues  were  found 
uninjured  (p.  401.). 

*  Boase  on  Submersion  of  Part  of  the  Mount's  Bay,  dire,  Trana  Roy.  G«o]. 
8oc  of  Cornwall,  voL  11  p.  140. 
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We  read  of  several  buried  cities  in  Central  India,  ana  among  others 
of  Oujein  (or  Oojain)  which  about  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era 
was  the  seat  of  empire,  of  art,  and  of  learning ;  but  which  in  the  time 
of  the  Rajah  Vicramaditya,  was  overwhelmed,  according  to  tradition, 
together  with  more  than  eighty  other  large  towns  in  the  provinces  of 
Malwa  and  Bagur,  "  by  a  shower  of  earth."  The  city  which  now  bears 
the  name  is  situated  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  ancient  town.  On 
digging  on  the  spot  where  the  latter  is  supposed  to  have  stood,  to  the 
depth  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet,  there  are  frequently  discovered,  says  Mr. 
Hunter,  entire  brick  walls,  pillars  of  stone,  and  pieces  of  wood  of  an 
extraordinary  hardness,  besides  utensils  of  various  kinds,  ancient  coins, 
and  occasionally  buried  wheat  in  a  state  resembling  charcoal.* 

The  soil  which  covers  Oujein  is  described  as  "  being  of  an  ash-gray 
color,  with  minute  specks  of  black  sand.^f  And  the  "  shower  of  earth," 
said  to  have  "  fallen  from  heaven,"  has  been  attributed  by  some  travellers 
to  volcanic  agency.  There  are,  however,  no  active  volcanoes  in  Central 
India,  the  nearest  to  Oujein  being  Denodur  hill  near  Bhooj,  the  capital 
of  Cutch,  300  geographical  miles  distant,  if  indeed  that  hill  has  ever 
poured  out  lava  in  historical  times,  which  is  doubted  by  many  .J  The 
latest  writers  on  Oujein  avow  their  suspicion  that  the  supposed  "  cata- 
strophe" was  nothing  more  than  the  political  decline  and  final  abandon- 
ment of  a  great  city  which,  like  Nineveh  or  Babylon,  and  many  an 
ancient  seat  of  empire  in  the  East,  after  losing  its  importance  as  a  me- 
tropolis, became  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  sun-dried 
bricks,  of  which  even  the  most  splendid  oriental  palaces  are  often  con- 
structed, crumble  down  when  exposed  to  rain  and  sun,  and  are  converted 
into  mounds  of  ordinary  earth  and  clay,  is  well  known.  According  to 
Captain  Dangerfield,  trap  tuff  and  columnar  basalt  constitute  the  rocks 
in  the  environs  of  Oujeing,  and  the  volcanic  nature  of  these  formations, 
from  which  the  materials  of  the  bricks  were  originally  derived,  may 
have  led  to  the  idea  of  the  city  having  been  overwhelmed  by  a  volcanic 
eruption. 


*  Narratiye  of  Journey  from  Agra  to  Oujein,  Asiatic  Besearchee^  voL  vL  pw  8& 

iAsiatio  Jouma],  vol  iz.  p.  86.  X  See  above,  p.  460. 
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i 

BURYING   OF   FOSSILS   IN   ALLUVIAL  DEPOSITS   AND   IW   CATBB. 

FoesiU  in  alluvium — Effects  of  sudden  inundations — ^lerresoi&l  animals  most 
abundantly  preserved  in  alluvium  where  earthquakes  prevail — ^Marine  'allu- 
vium— ^Buried  town — ^Effects  of  Landslips — Organic  remains  in  fissures  and 
caves — ^Form  and  dimensions  of  caverns — their  probable  origin — Closed  basini 
and  subterranean  rivers  of  the  Morea — ^Katavothra-^Formation  of  breccias 
with  red  cement — ^Human  remains  imbedded  in  Morea — ^Intermixture,  in  caves 
of  South  of  France  and  elsewhere,  of  human  remains  and  bones  of  extinct 
quadrupeds,  no  proof  of  former  co-existence  of  man  with  those  lost  species. 

Fossils  in  alluvium, — ^The  next  subject  for  our  consideratioii,  accord- 
ing to  the  division  before  proposed,  is  the  embedding  of  organic  bodies 
in  alluvium. 

The  gravel,  sand^  and  mud  in  the  bed  of  a  river  docs  not  often  oJh- 
tain  any  animal  or  vegetable  remains ;  for  the  whole  mass  is  so  continu- 
ally shifting  its  place,  and  the  attrition  of  the  various  parts  is  so  great, 
that  even  the  hardest  rocks  contained  in  it  are,  at  length,  ground  down 
to  powder.  But  when  sand  and  sediment  are  suddenly  swept  by  a  flood, 
and  then  let  fall  upon  the  land,  such  an  alluvium  may  envelop  trees  or 
the  remans  of  animals,  which,  in  this  manner,  are  often  permanently 
preserved.  In  the  mud  and  sand  produced  by  the  floods  in  Scotland,  in 
1829,  the  dead  and  mutilated  bodies  of  hares,  rabbits,  moles,  mice,  par- 
tridges, and  even  tl^o  bodies  of  men,  were  found  partially  buried.*  But 
in  these  and  similar  cases  one  flood  usually  eflface^  the  memorials  left  by 
another,  and  there  is  rarely  a  suflicient  depth  of  undisturbed  transported 
matter,  in  any  one  spot,  to  preserve  the  organic  remains  for  ages  from 
destruction. 

Where  earthquakes  prevail,  and  the  levels  of  a  country  are  changed 
from  time  to  time,  the  remains  of  animals  may  more  easily  be  inhumed 
and  p/:tected  from  disintegration.  Portions  of  plains,  loaded  with  allu- 
vial accumulations  by  transient  floods,  may  be  gradually  upraised ;  and, 
if  any  organic  remains  have  been  imbedded  in  the  transported  materials, 
they  may,  after  such  elevation,  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  erosive 
power  of  streams.  In  districts  where  the  drainage  is  repeatedly  deranged 
by  subterranean  movements,  every  fissure,  every  hollow  caused  by  the 
sinking  in  of  land,  becomes  a  depository  of  organic  and  inorganic  sub- 
stances, hurried  along  by  transient  floods. 

Marine  alluvivjn, — In  May,.  1787,  a  dreadful  inundation  of  the  sea 
was  caused  at  Coringa,  Ingeram,  and  other  places,  on  the  coast  of  Coio- 
mandel,  in  the  East  Indies,  by  a  hurricane  blowing  firom  the  N.  £^  which 
raised  the  waters  so  that  they  rolled  inland  to  the  distance  of  about 
'twenty  miles  from  the  shore,  swept  away  many  villages,  drowned  mow 

*  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder,  Bart,  on  Floods  in  Morayshire^  Aug.  1839,  p.  177. 
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than  10,000  people,  and  left  the  country  covered  with  marine  mud,  on 
which  the  carcasses  of  about  100,000  head  of  cattle  were  strewed.  An  old 
tradition  of  the  natives  of  a  similar  flood,  said  to  have  happened  about  a 
century  before,  was,  till  this  event,  regarded  as  fabulous  by  the  European 
settlers.^  The  same  coast  of  Coromandel  was,  so  late  as  May,  1832,  the 
scene  of  another  catastrophe  of  the  same  kind ;  and  when  the  inunda- 
tion subsided,  several  vessels  were  seen  grounded  in  the  fields  of  the  low 
country  about  Coringa. 

Many  of  the  storms  termed  hurricanes  have  evidently  been  connected 
with  submarine  earthquakes,  as  is  shown  by  the  atmospheric  phenomena 
attendant  on  them,  and  by  the  sounds  heard  in  the  ground  and  the  odors 
emitted.  Such  were  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  the  swell  of 
the  sea  in  Jamaica,  in  1*780,  when  a  great  wave  desolated  the  western 
coast,  and  bursting  upon  Savanna  la  Mar,  swept  away  the  whole  town  in 
an  instant,  so  that  not  a  vestige  of  man,  beast,  or  habitation,  was  seen 
upon  the  surface,  f 

.  Houses  and  works  of  art  in  alluvial  deposits, — ^A  very  ancient  sub- 
terranean town,  apparently  of  Hindoo  origin,  was  discovered  in  India  in 
1833,  in  digging  Uie  Doab  canal.  Its  site  is  north  of  Saharunpore,  near 
the  town  of  Behat,  and  seventeen  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the 
country.  More  than  1*70  coins  of  silver  and  copper  have  already  been 
found,  and  many  articles  in  metal  and  earthenware.  The  overl3ring 
deposit  consisted  of  about  fivQ  feet  of  river  sand,  with  a  substratum  about 
twelve  feet  thick  of  red  alluvial  clay. '  In  the  neighborhood  are  several 
rivers  and  torrents,  which  descend  from  the  mountains  charged  with  vast 
quantities  of  mud,  sand,  and  shingle ;  and  within  the  memory  of  persons 
now  living  the  modem  Behat  has  been  threatened  by  an  inundation, 
which,  after  retreating,  left  the  neighboring  country  strewed  over  with 
a  superficial  covering  of  sand  several  feet  thick.  In  sinking  wells  in  the 
environs,  masses  of  shingle  and  boulders  have  been  reached  resembling 
those  now  in  the  river-channels  of  the  same  district^  under  a  deposit  of 
thirty  feet  of  reddish  loam.  Captain  Cautley,  therefore,  who  directed  the 
excavations,  supposes  that  the  matter  discharged  by  torrents  has  gradually 
raised  the  whole  country  skirting  the  base  of  the  lower  hills ;  and  that  the 
ancient  town,  having  been  originally  built  in  a  hollow,  was  submerged  by 
floods,  and  covered  over  with  sediment  seventeen  feet  in  thickness.  J 

We  alo  informed,  by  M.  Boblaye,  that  in  the  Morea,  the  formation 
teiTOed  c6ramique,  consisting  of  pottery,  tiles,  and  bricks,  intermixed 
with  various  works  of  art,  enters  so  largely  into  the  alluvium  and  vege- 
table soil  upon  the  plains  of  Greece,  and  into  hard  and  crystalline  brec- 
cias which  have  been  formed  at  the  foot  of  declivities,  that  it  constitute! 
an  important  stratum  which  might,  in  the  absence  of  zoological  cha- 
racters, serve  to  mark  our  epoch  in  a  most  indestructible  manner.§ 

•  Dodaley's  Ann.  Regist,  1788. 

+  Edwards,  llist.  of  West  Indies,  vol  i  p.  2S6/ed.  1801 
1  Joum.  of  Asiat  Soc,  Nos.  xxv.  and  zxi£,  1884. 
g  Ann.  desSci.Nat  torn,  zxii  p.  117,*Febi  1881. 
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Landslips. — ^The  landslip,  by  suddenly  precipitating  laige  masses  of 
rock  and  soil  into  a  valley,  overwhelms  a  multitude  of  animals,  and 
sometimes  buries  permanently  whole  villages,  with  their  inhabitants  and 
large  herds  of  cattle.  Thus  three  villages,  with  their  entire  population, 
were  covered,  when  the  mountain  of  Piz  fell  in  1*772,  in  the  district  of 
Treviso,  in  the  state  of  Venice,*  and  part  of  Mount  Grenier,  south  of 
Chambery,  in  Savoy,  which  fell  down  in  the  year  1248,  buried  five 
parishes,  including  the  town  and  church  of  St  Andr^,  the  ruins  occu- 
pying an  extent  of  about  nine  square  miles,  f 

The  number  of  L*:  es  lost  by  the  slide  of  the  Rossberg,  in  Switzerland, 
in  1806,  was  estimated  at  more  than  800,  a  great  number  of  the  bodies, 
as  well  as  several  villages  and  scattered  houses,  being  buried  deep  under 
mud  and  rock.  In  the  same  country,  several  hundred  cottages,  with 
eighteen  of  their  inhabitants  and  a  great  niunber  of  cows,  goats,  and 
sheep,  were  victims  to  the  sudden  fell  of  a  bed  of  stones,  thhty  yards 
deep,  which  descended  from  the  summits  of  the  Diablerets  in  VaUais. 
In  the  year  1618,  a  portion  of  Mount  Conto  fell,  in  the  county  of  Chia- 
venna,  in  Switzerland,  and  buried  the  town  of  Pleurs  with  all  its  inhabit- 
ants, to  the  number  of  2430. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  of  similar  local  catastrophes, 
which  however  numerous  they  may  have  been  in  mountainous  parts  of 
Europe,  within  the  historical  period,  have  been,  nevertheless,  of  rare  occur- 
rence when  compared  to  events  of  the  same  kind  which  have  taken  place 
in  regions  convulsed  by  earthquakes.  It  is  then  that  enormous  masses 
of  rock  and  earth,  even  in  comparatively  low  and  level  countries,  are 
detached  from  the  sides  of  valleys,  and  cast  down  mto  the  river  courses, 
and  often  so  unexpectedly  that  they  overwhelm,  even  in  the  daytime, 
every  living  thing  upon  the  plams. 

Preservation  of  Organic  Remains  in  Fissures  and  Caves, 

In  the  history  of  earthquakes  it  was  shown  that  many  hundreds  of 
new  fissures  and  chasms  had  opened  in  certain  regions  during  the  last 
150  years,  some  of  which  are  described  as  being  of  unfathomable  depth. 
We  also  perceive  that  mountain  masses  have  been  violenjtly  fractured  and 
dislocated,  during  their  rise  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  thus  we  may 
account  for  the  existence  of  many  cavities  in  the  interior  of  the^earth  by 
the  simple  agency  of  earthquakes;  but  there  are  some  caverns,  especially 
in  limestone  rocks,  which,  although  usually,  if  not  always,  connected 
with  rents,  are  nevertheless  of  such  forms,  and  dimensions,  alternately 
expanding  into  spacious  chambers,  and  then  contracting  a^in  into  nar- 
row passages,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  can  owe  their  origin 
to  the  mere  fracturing  and  displacement  of  solid  masses. 

In  the  limestone  of  Kentucky,  in  the  basin  of  Green  River,  one  of  the 

*  Malte-Bnxn'g  Geog.,  voL  i.  p.  485. 

t  Bakewell,  Travels  ia  the  Tarentaise^'  yoL  L  p.  201. 
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tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  a  line  of  underground  cavities  has  been  traced 
in  one  direction  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  without  any  termination ;  and 
one  of  the  chambers,  of  which  there  are  many,  all  connected  by  narrow 
tunnels,  is  no  less  than  ten  acres  in  area  and  150  feet  in  its  greatest 
height  Besides  the  principal  series  of  "  antres  vast,"  there  are  a  great 
many  lateral  embranchments  not  yet  explored.* 

The  cavernous  structure  here  alluded  to  is  not  altogether  confined  to 
calcareous  rocks ;  for  it  has  lately  been  observed  in  micaceous  and  argilla- 
ceous schist  in  the  Grecian  island  of  Thermia  (Cythnos  of  the  ancients), 
one  of  the  Qyclades.  Here  also  spacious  halls,  with  rounded  and  irregu- 
lar walls,  are  connected  together  by  narrow  passages  or  tunnels,  and 
there  are  many  lateral  branches  which  have  no  outlet  A  current  c^ 
wat€Y  has  evidently  at  some  period  flowed  through  the  whole,  and  left  i 
muddy  deposit  of  bluish  clay  upon  the  floor ;  but  the  erosive  action  of 
the  stream  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  excavations  in 
the  first  instance.  M.  Virlet  suggests  that  fissures  were  first  caused  by 
earthquakes,  and  that  these  fissures  became  the  chimneys  or  vents  for 
the  disengagement  of  gas,  generated  below  by  volcanic  heat  Gases,  he 
observes,  such  as  the  muriatic,  sulphuric,  fluoric,  and  others,  might,  if 
raised  to  a  high  temperature,  alter  and  decompose  the  rocks  which  they 
traverse.  There  are  signs  of  the  former  action  of  such  vapors  in  rents 
of  the  micaceous  schist  of  Thermia,  and  thermal  springs  now  issue  from 
the  grottoes  of  that  island.  We  may  suppose  that  afterwards  the  elements 
of  the  decomposed  rocks  were  gradually  removed  in  a  state  of  solution 
by  mineral  waters ;  a  theory  which,  according  to  M.  Virlet,  is  confirmed 
by  the  effect  of  heated  gases  which  escape  from  rents  in  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  and  which  have  greatly  altered  and  corroded  the  hard  siliceous 
and  jaspideous  rocks.f 

When  we  reflect  on  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  annually  poured 
out  by  mineral  waters,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  large  cavities  must, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  be  formed  at  considerable  depths  below  the  surface 
in  calcareous  roc^.t  These  rocks,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  at  once 
more  soluble,  more  permeable,  and  more  fragile,  than  any  others,  at  least 
all  the  compact  varieties  are  very  easily  broken  by  the  movements  of 
earthquakes,  which  would  produce  only  flexures  in  argillaceous  strata. 
Fissures  once  formed  in  limestone  are  not  liable,  as  in  many  other  forma- 
tions, to  become  closed  up  by  impervious  clayey  matter,  and  hence  a 
stream  of  acidulous  water  might  for  ages  obtain  a  fi-ee  and  unobstructed 
pa88age.§ 

Morta, — Nothing  is  more  common  in  limestone  districts  than  the 
engulfment  of  rivers,  which  after  holding  a  subterranean  course  for  many 
miles  escape  again  by  some  new  outlet     As  they  are  usually  charged  ^ 

•  Nahum  Ward,  Trans,  of  Antiq.  Soc  of  Massacbusette.  Holmes's  United 
States,  p.  438. 

+  Bull,  de  la  Soc  G6ol.  de  France,  tonL  ii.  p.  829. 

I  See  above,  p.  240. 

\  See  remarks  by  M.  Boblaye^  Ann.  des  Mines^  Sme  s^rie,  torn,  iv 
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with  fine  sediment,  and  often  with  sand  and  pebbles  where  they  enter, 
whereas  they  are  usually  pure  and  limpid  where  they  flow  out  agun, 
they  must  deposit  much  matter  in  empty  spaces  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  In  addition  to  the  materials  thus  introduced,  stalagmite,  or  car- 
bonate of  lime,  drops  from  the  roofs  of  caTems,  and  in  this  mixture  the 
bones  of  animals  washed  in  by  rivers  are  often  entombed.  In  this  manner 
we  may  account  for  those  bony  breccias  which  we  often  find  in  caves, 
some  of  which  are  of  high  antiquity  while  others  are  very  recent  and 
in  daily  progress.  In  no  district  are  engulfed  streams  more  con^icuoua 
than  in  the  Morea,  where  the  phenomena  attending  them,  have  been 
lately  studied  and  described  in  great  detail  by  M.  Boblaye  and  his  fellow- 
Uborers  of  the  French  expedition  to  Greece.*  Their  account  is  ^pecu- 
liarly  interesting  to  geologists,  because  it  throws  light  on  the  red  osseous 
breccias  containing  the  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds  which  are  so  common 
in  almost  all  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  It  appears  that 
the  numerous  caverns  of  the  Morea  occur  in  a  compact  limestone,  of  the 
age  of  the  English  chalk,  immediately  below  which  are  arenaceous  strata 
referred  to  the  period  of  our  greensand.  In  the  more  elevated  districts 
of  that  peninsula  there  are  many  deep  land-locked  valleys,  or  basins, 
closed  round  on  all  sides  by  mountains  of  fissured  and  cavernous  Ume- 
stone.  The  year  is  divided  almost  as  distinctly  as  between  the  tropics 
into  a  rainy  season,  which  lasts  upwards  of  four  months,  and  a  season  of 
drought  of  nearly  eight  months'  duration.  When  the  torrents  are 
swollen  by  the  rains^  they  rush  from  surrounding  heights  into  the  inclosed 
basins ;  but,  instead  of  giving  rise  to  lakes,  as  would  be  the  case  in  most 
other  countries,  they  are  received  into  gulfe  or  chasms,  called  by  the 
Greeks  "Katavolhra,"  and  which  correspond  to  what  are  termed  "swal- 
low-holes'' in  the  north  of  England.  The  water  of  these  torrents  is 
charged  with  pebbles  and  red  ochreous  earth,  resembling  precisely  the 
well-known  cement  of  the  osseous  breccias  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
dissolves  in  acids  with  effervescence,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron,  granular  iron,  impalpable  grains  of  silex,  and  small  crystals 
of  quartz.  Soil  of  the  same  description  abounds  everywhere  on  the 
surface  of  the  decomposing  limestone  in  Greece,  that  rock  containing  in 
it  much  siliceous  and  ferruginous  matter. 

Many  of  the  Eatavothra  being  insufficient  to  give  passage  to  all  the 
water  in  the  rainy  season,  a  temporary  lake  is  formed  round  the  mouth 
of  the  chasm,  which  then  becomes  still  farther  obstructed  by  pebbles, 
sand,  and  red  mud,  thrown  down  from  the  turbid  waters.  The  lake 
being  thus  raised,  its  waters  generally  escape  through  other  openings,  at 
higher  levels,  around  the  borders  of  the  plain,  constituting  the  bottom  of 
the  closed  basin. 

In  some  places,  as  at  Kavaros  and  Tripolitza,  where  the  principal  dis- 
charge is  by  a  gulf  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  nothing  can  be  seen  over 
the  opening  in  summer,  when  the  lake  dries  up,  but  a  deposit  of  red 

*  Aim.  des  Hines^  8me  s^e^  torn,  iv.,  188& 
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mud,  cracked  iu  all  directions.  But  the  Katavothron  is  more  commonly 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  surrounding  escarpment  of  limestone;  and  in 
that  case  there  is  sometimes  room  enough  to  allow  a  person  to  enter,  in 
summer,  and  even  to  penetrate  £Eir  into  the  interior.  Within  is  seen  a 
suite  of  chambers,  communicating  with  each  other  by  narrow  passaglBS ; 
and  M.  Virlet  relates,  that  in  one  instance  he  observed,  near  the  entrance, 
human  bones  imbedded  in  recent  red  mud,  mingled  with  the  remains  of 
plants  and  animals  of  species  now  inhabiting  the  Morea.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  he  says,  that  the  bones  of  man  should  be  met  with  in  such 
receptacles ;  for  so  murderous  have  been  the  late  wars  in  Greece,  that 
skeletons  are  often  seen  lying  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  country.* 

In  ^ununer,  when  no  water  is  flowing  into  the  Katavothron,  its  mouth, 
half  closed  up  with  red  mud,  is  masked  by  a  vigorous  vegetation,  which 
is  cherished  by  the  moisture  of  the  place.  It  is  then  the  favorite  hiding- 
place  and  den  of  foxes  and  jackals ;  so  that  the  same  cavity  serves  at  one 
season  of  the  year  for  the  habitation  of  carnivorous  beasts,  and  at  another 
as  the  channel  of  an  engulfed  river.  Near  the  mouth  of  one  chasm,  M. 
Boblaye  and  his  companions  saw  the  carcass  of  a  horse,  in  part  devoured, 
the  size  of  which  seemed  to  have  prevented  the  jackals  from  dragging  it 
in:  the  marks  of  their  teeth  were  observed  on  the  bones,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  floods  of  the  ensuing  winter  would  wash  in  whatsoever 
might  remain  of  the  skeleton. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  waters  of  all  these  torrents  of  the  Morea  are 
turbid  where  they  are  engulfed ;  but  when  they  come  out  again,  often  at 
the  distance  of  many  leagues,  they  are  perfectly  clear  and  limpid,  being 
only  charged  occasionally  with  a  slight  quantity  of  calcareous  sand.  The 
points  of  efflux  are  usually  near  the  sea-shores  of  the  Morea,  but  some- 
times they  are  submarine ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  sands  are  seen 
to  boil  up  for  a  considerable  space,  and  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in  calm 
weather,  swells  in  large  convex  waves.  It  is  curious  to  reflect,  that  when 
this  discharge  fails  in  seasons  of  drought,  the  pressure  of  the  sea  may 
force  its  salt  waters  into  subterraneous  caverns,  and  carry  in  marine  sand 
and  shells,  to  be  mingled  with  ossiferous  mud,  and  the  remains  of  terres- 
trial animals. 

In  general,  however,  the  efflux  of  water  at  these  inferior  openings  is 
surprisingly  uniform.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  large  caverns  in  the 
interior  must  serve  as  reservoirs,  and  that  the  water  escapes  gradually 
from  them,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  rents  and  passages  by 
which  they  communicate  with  the  surface. 

The  phenomena  above  described  are  not  confined  to  the  Morea,  but 
occur  in  Greece  generally,  and  in  those  parts  of  Italy,  Spain,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Syria,  where  the  formations  of  the  Morea  extend.  The  Copaic  lake 
in  Boeotia  has  no  outlet,  except  by  underground  channels ;  and  hence 
we  can  explain  those  traditional  and  historical  accounts  of  its  having 
gained  on  the  surrounding  plains  and  overflowed  towns,  as  such  floodi 

•  BuU.  do  la  Soe.  O^ol  de  Trsnee,  torn,  iil  p.  28t. 
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must  have  happened  whenever  the  outlet  was  partially  choked  up  by  mud, 
gravel,  or  the  subsidence  of  rocks,  caused  by  earthquakes.  When  speak- 
ing of  the  numerous  fissures  in  the  limestone  of  Greece,  M.  Boblaye 
reminds  us  of  the  famous  earthquake  of  469  b.  c,  when,  as  we  learn  from 
Cicero,  Plutarch,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  Sparta  was  laid  in  ruins,  part  of  the 
summit  of  Mount  Taygetus  torn  ofi^  and  numerous  gul&  and  fissures 
caused  in  the  rocks  of  Laconia. 

During  the  great  earthquake  of  1693,  in  Sicily,  several  thousand  people 
were  at  once  entombed  in  the  ruins  of  caverns  in  limestone,  at  Sortino 
Yecchio ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  stream,  which  had  issued  for 
ages  from  one  of  the  grottoes  below  that  town,  changed  suddenly  its  sub- 
terranean course,  and  came  out  from  the  mouth  of  a  cave  lowei^down 
the  valley,  where  no  water  had  previously  flowed.  To  this  new  point 
the  ancient  water-mills  were  transferred,  as  I  learnt  when  I  visited  the 
spot  in  1829. 

When  the  courses  of  engulfed  rivers  are  thus  liable  to  change,  from 
time  to  time,  by  alterations  in  the  levels  of  a  country,  and  by  the  rending 
and  shattering  of  mountain  masses,  we  must  suppose  that  the  dens  <^ 
wild  beasts  will  sometimes  be  inundated  by  subterranean  floods,  and  their 
carcasses  buried  under  heaps  of  alluvium.  .The  bones,  moreover,  of  indi- 
viduals which  have  died  in  the  recesses  of  caves,  or  of  animals  which  have 
been  carried  in  for  prey,  may  be  drifted  along,  and  mixed  up  with  mud, 
sand,  and  fragments  of  rocks,  so  as  to  form  osseous  breccias. 

In  1833  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  celebrated  caves  of 
Franconia,  and  among  others  that  of  Rabenstein,  newly  discovered.  Their 
general  form,  and  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  their  contents,  appeared 
to  me  to  agree  perfectly  with  the  notion  of  their  having  once  served  as 
the  channels  of  subterranean  rivers.  This  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
introduction  of  transported  matter  into  the  F^nconian  and  other  caves^ 
filled  up  as  they  often  are  even  to  their  roofe  with  osseous  breccia,  was 
long  ago  proposed  by  M.  C.  Prevost,*  and  seems  at  length  to  be  very 
generally  adopted.  But  I  do  not  doubt  that  bears  inhabited  some  of  the 
German  ^aves,  or  that  the  cavern  of  Eirkdale,  in  Yorkshire,  was  once  the 
den  of  hyanas.  The  abundance  of  bony  dung,  associated  with  hyaenas* 
bones,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Buckland,  and  with  reason,  as  con- 
firmatory of  this  opinion. 

The  same  author  observed  in  every  cave  examined  by  him  in  Gennany, 
that  deposits  of  mud  and  sand,  with  or  without  rolled  pebbles  and  angu- 
lar fragments  of  rock,  were  covered  over  with  a  single  crust  of  stalagmite.f 
In  the  English  caves  he  remarked  a  similar  absence  of  alterations  of  allu- 
vium and  stalagmite.  But  Dr.  Schmerling  has  discovered  in  a  caveni  at 
Chockier,  about  two  leagues  from  Liege,  three  distinct  beds  of  stalagmite, 
and  between  each  of  them  a  mass  of  breccia,  and  mud  mixed  with  quarts 
pebbles,  and  in  the  three  deposits  the  bones  of  extinct  quadrapeds.| 

•  M4m.  de  la  Soc.  d'Hist  Nat.  de  Paris,  torn.  iv. 

JRcliquiflB  Diluvianae,  p.  108. 
Joum.  de  G^ol,  torn,  l  p.  286.    July,  1880. 
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This  exception  does  not  invalidate  the  generality  of  the  phenomenon 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Buckland,  one  cause  of  which  may  perhaps  be  this, 
that  if  several  floods  pass  at  different  intervals  of  time  through  a  subter- 
ranean passage,  the  last,  if  it  has  power  to  drift  along  fragments  of  rock, 
will  also  tear  up  any  alternating  stalagmitic  and  alluvial  beds  that  may 
have  been  previously  formed.  Another  cause  may  be,  that  a  particular 
line  of  caverns  will  rarely  be  so  situated,  in  relation  to  the  lowest  levels 
of  a  country,  as  to  become,  at  two  distinct  epochs,  the  receptacle  of  en- 
gulfed rivets ;  and  if  this  should  happen,  some  of  the  caves,  or  at  least 
the  tunnels  of  communication,  may  at  the  first  period  be  entirely  choked 
up  with  transported  matter,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  subsequent  passage  of 
water  in  the  same  direction. 

As  thfe  same  chasms  may  remain  open  throughout  periods  of  indefinite 
duration,  the  species  inhabiting  a  country  may  in  the  meantime  be  greatly 
changed,  and  thus  the  remains  of  animals  belonging  to  very  different 
epochs  may  become  mingled  together  in  a  common  tomb.  For  this 
reason  it  is  often  difiBcult  to  separate  the  monuments  of  the  human  epoch 
from  those  relating  to  periods  long  antecedent,  and  it  was  not  without 
great  care  and  skill  that  Dr.  Buckland  was  enabled  to  guard  against  such 
anachronisms  in  his  investigations  of  several  of  the  English  caves.  He 
mentions  that  human  skeletons  were  found  in  the  cave  of  Wokey  Hole, 
near  Wells,  in  the  Mendips,  dispersed  through  reddish  mud  and  clay, 
and  some  of  them  united  by  stalagmite  into  a  firm  osseous  breccia. 
"The  spot  on  which  they  lie  is  within  reach  of  the  highest  floods  of  the 
adjacent  river,  and  the  mud  in  which  they  are  buried  is  evidently 
fluviatile."* 

In  speaking  of  the  cave  of  Paviland  on  the  coast  of  Glamorganshire 
the  same  author  states  that  the  entire  mass  through  which  bones  were 
dispersed  appeared  to  have  been  disturbed  by  ancient  diggings,  so  that 
the  remains  of  extinct  animals  had  become  mixed  with  recent  bones  and 
shells.  In  the  same  cave  was  a  human  skeleton,  and  the  remains  of  recent 
testacea  of  eatable  species,  which  may  have  been  carried  in  by  man. 

In  several  caverns  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  near  Liege,  Dr.  Schmer- 
ling  has  found  human  bones  in  the  same  i?iud  and  breccia  with  those  of 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  bear,  and  other  quadrupeds  of  extinct  species. 
He  has  observed  none  of  the  dung  of  any  of  these  animals :  and  from 
this  circumstance,  and  the  appearance  of  the  mud  and  pebbles,  he  con- 
dades  that  these  caverns  were  never  inhabited  by  wild  beasts,  but  washed 
in  by  a  current  of  water.  As  the  human  skulls  and  bones  were  in  frag- 
ments, and  no  entire  skeleton  had  been  found,  he  does  not  believe  that 
these  caves  were  places  of  sepulture,  but  that  the  human  remains  were 
washed  in  at  the  same  time  as  the  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds,  and  that 
these  lost  species  of  mammalia  co-existed  on  the  earth  with  man. 

Caverns  in  the  south  of  France. — Similar  associations  in  the  south 
of  France,  of  human  bones  and  works  of  art,  with  remains  of  extinct 
quadrupeds,  have  induced  other  geologists  to  maintain  that  man  was  an 

*  ReliqniiB  Diluviano^  p.  165. 
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inhabitant  of  that  part  of  Europe  before  the  rhinooeros,  hyaena,  tiger, 
and  many  fossil  species  disappeared.  I  may  first  mention  the  cavern  of 
Bize,  in  Uie  department  of  Aude,  where  M.  Marcel  de  Serres  m^  with  i 
small  number  of  human  bones  mixed  with  those  of  extinct  animals  and 
with  land  shells.  They  occur  in  a  calcareous  stony  mass,  bound  together 
by  a  cement  of  stalagmite.  On  examining  the  same  cavemB,  M.Tomiial 
found  not  only  in  these  calcareous  beds,  but  also  in  a  black  mud  whidi 
overlies  a  red  osseous  mud,  several  human  teeth,  t<^ther  with  hrckai 
angular  fragments  of  a  rude  kind  of  pottery,  and  also  recent  marine  and 
terrestrial  ^ells.  The  teeth  preserve  their  enamel ;  but  the  fangs  are  lo 
much  altered  as  to  adhere  strongly  when  applied  to  the  tongue.  Of  the 
terrestrial  shells  thus  associated  with  the  bones  and  pottery,  the  most 
common  are  Cyclostoma  elegans,  Bulimui  JecoUatus^  Helix  nemoralis, 
and  H.  nitida.  Among  the  marine  are  found  Pecien  jacobmUy  Ifytiltu 
edulis,  and  Natica  mille-punctata,  all  of  them  eatable  kinds,  and  which 
may  have  been  brought  there  for  food.  Bones  were  found  in  the  same 
mass  belonging  to  three  new  species  of  deer,  the  brown  bear  {Umu 
afxtcfideus),  and  the  wild  bull  {Bos  urtis\  formerly  a  native  of 
Germany.* 

In  the  same  parts  of  France,  M.  de  Christol  has  found  in  caverns  in  a 
tertiary  limestone  at  Pondres  and  Souvignargues,  two  leagues  north  of 
Lunel-viel,  in  the  department  of  Herault,  human  bones  and  pottery  con- 
fusedly mixed  with  remains  of  the  rhinoceros,  bear,  hyaena,  and  other 
terrestrial  mammifers.  They  were  imbedded  in  alluvial  mud,  of  the  so- 
lidity of  calcareous  tufa,  and  containing  some  flint  pebbles  and  fragment! 
of  the  limestone  of  the  country.  Beneath  this  mixed  accumulation, 
which  sometimes  attained  a  thickness  of  thirteen  feet^  is  the  original 
floor  of  the  cavern,  about  a  foot  thick,  covered  with  bones  and  the  dung 
of  animals  {album  grcecum\  in  a  sandy  and  tufaceous  cement 

The  human  bones  in  these  caverns  of  Pondres  and  Souvignaignes 
were  found,  upon  a  careful  analysis,  to  have  parted  with  their  animal 
matter  to  as  great  a  degree  as  those  of  the  hyaena  which  accompany 
them,  and  are  equally  brittle,  and  adhere  as  strongly  to  the  tongue. 

In  order  to  compare  the  degree  of  alteration  of  Aese  bones  with  those 
known  to  be  of  high  antiquity,  M.  Marcel  de  Serres  and  M.  Ballard, 
chemists  of  Montpelier,  procured  some  from  a  Gaulish  sarcophagus,  in 
the  plain  of  Lunel,  supposed  to  have  been  buried  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
centuries  at  least.  In  these  the  cellular  tissue  was  empty,  but  they  were 
more  solid  than  fresh  bones.  They  did  not  adhere  to  the  tongue  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  caverns  of  Bize  and  Pondres,  yet  they 
had  lost  at  least  three  fourths  of  their  original  animal  matter. 

The  superior  solidity  of  the  Gaulish  bimes  to  those  in  a  fresh  skeleton 
Is  a  feet  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  observations  made  by  Dr.  Mantdl 
on  bones  taken  from  a  Saxon  tumulus  near  Lewes. 

M.  Tessier  has  also  described  a  cavern  near  Mialet,  in  the  department 

•  IL  Marcel  de  Serres,  G6ognosie  des  Terrains  Tertiairei^  p.  64.    IntrodaetioiL 
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of  Gard,  where  the  remains  of  the  bear  and  other  anunals  were  mingfod 
ooafusedly  with  human  bones,  coarse  pottery,  teeth  pierced  for  amulets, 
pointed  fragments  of  bone,  bracelets  of  bronze,  and  a  Roman  urn.  Part 
of  this  deposit  reached  to  the  roof  of  the  cavity,  and  adhered  firmly  to  it. 
The  author  suggests  that  the  exterior  portion  of  the  grotto  may  at  one 
period  have  been  a  den  of  bears,  and  that  afterwards  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  took  possession  of  it  either  for  a  dwelling  or  a  burial- 
place,  and  left  there  the  coarse  pottery,  amulets,  and  pointed  pieces  of 
bone.  At  a  third  period  the  Romans  may  have  used  the  cavern  as  a 
place  of  sepulture  or  concealment,  and  to  them  may  have  belonged  the 
urn  and  bracelets  of  metal.  If  we  then  suppose  the  course  of  the  neigh- 
boring river  to  be  impeded  by  some  temporary  cause,  a  flood  would  be 
occasioned,  which,  rushing  into  the  open  grotto,  may  have  washed  all 
the  remains  into  the  interior  caves  and  tunnels,  heaping  the  whole  con- 
fusedly together.* 

In  the  controversy  which  has  arisen  on  this  subject,  MM.  Marcel  de 
Serres,  De  Ohristol,  Toumal,  and  others,  have  contended,  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  this  and  other  caverns  in  the  south  of  France  prove  that  the 
fossil  rhinoceros,  hyaena,  bear,  and  several  other  lost  species,  were  once 
contemporaneous  inhabitants  of  the  country,  together  with  man  ;  while 
M.  Desnoyers  has  supported  the  opposite  opinion.  The  flint  hatchets  and 
aiTOW-heads,  he  says,  and  the  pointed  bones  and  coarse  pottery  of  many 
French  and  English  caves,  agree  precisely  in  character  with  those  found 
in  the  tumuli,  and  under  the  dolmens  (rude  altars  of  unhewn  stone)  of 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Germany.  The  human 
bones,  therefore,  in  the  caves  which  are  associated  with  such  fabricated 
objects,  must  belong  not  to  antediluvian  periods,  but  to  a  people  in  the 
same  stage  of  civilization  as  those  who  constructed  the  tumuli  and 
altars. 

In  the  Gaulish  monuments  we  find,  together  with  the  objects  of  indus- 
try above  mentioned,  the  bones  of  wild  and  domestic  animals  of  species 
now  inhabiting  Europe,  particularly  of  deer,  sheep,  wild-boars,  dogs, 
horses,  and  oxen.  This  fact  has  been  ascertained  in  Quercy,  and  other 
provinces ;  and  it  is  supposed  by  antiquaries  that  the  animals  in  question 
were  placed  beneath  the  Celtic  altars  in  memory  of  sacrifices  offered  to 
the  Gaulish  divinity  Hesus,  and  in  the  tombs  to  commemorate  funeral 
repasts,  and  also  from  a  supposition  prevalent  among  savage  nations, 
which  induces  them  to  lay  up  provisions  for  the  manes  of  the  dead  in  a 
future  life.  But  in  none  of  these  ancient  monuments  have  any  bones 
been  found  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hyaena,  tiger,  and  other  quadru- 
peds, such  as  are  found  in  caves,  as  might  certainly  have  been  expected 
had  these  species  continued  to  flourish  at  the  time  that  this  part  of  Gaul 
was  inhabited  by  man.f 

We  are  also  reminded  by  M.  Desnoyers  of  a  passage  in  Florub,  in  which 
it  is  related  that  Csesar  ordered  the  caves  into  which  the  Aquitanian 

♦  Bull  de  1ft  Soc  G60L  de  France,  torn,  ii  pp.  66—68. 

t  Desnoyers,  Bull  do  1ft  Soc  G^oL  de  France,  torn.  H  p.  262. 
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Gauls  had  retreated  to  be  closed  up.*  It  is  also  on  record,  that  so  late 
as  the  eighth  century,  the  Aquitanians  defended  tiiemselYes  in  cavcnis 
against  King  Pepin.  As  many  of  these  caverns,  therefore,  may  liav« 
served  in  succession  as  temples  and  habitations,  as  places  of  sepulture, 
concealment,  or  defence,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  human  bones,  and 
those  of  animals,  in  osseous  breccias  of  much  older  date,  may  have  been 
swept  away  together,  by  inundations,  and  then  buried  in  one  pomiacaong 
heap. 

It  is  not  on  the  evidence  of  such  intermixtures  that  we  ought  readily 
to  admit  either  the  high  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  or  the  recent  date 
of  certain  lost  species  of  quadrupeds. 

Among  the  various  modes  in  which  the  bones  of  animals  become  pre- 
served, independently  of  the  agency  of  land  floods  and  engulfed  rivers,  I 
may  mention  that  open  fissures  often  serve  as  natural  pit&lls  in  which 
herbivorous  animals  perish*  This  may  happen  the  more  readily  when 
they  are  chased  by  beasts  of  prey,  or  when  surprised  while  ca^essly 
browsing  on  the  shrubs  which  so  often  overgrow  and  conceal  the  edges 
of  fissures.f 

During  tlie  excavations  recently  made  near  Behat  in  India,  the  bones 
of  two  deer  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  well  which  had 
been  filled  up  with  alluvial  loam.  Their  horns  were  broken  to  pieces, 
but  the  jaw  bones  and  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  remained  tolerably 
perfect,  "  Their  presence,"  says  Captain  Cautley,  "  is  easily  accounted 
for,  as  a  great  number  of  these  and  other  animala  are  constantly  lost  in 
galloping  over  the  jungles  and  among  the  high  grass  by  falling  into 
deserted  wells."J 

Above  the  village  of  Selside,  near  Ingleborough  in  Yorkshire,  a 
chasm  of  enormous  but  unknown  depth  occurs  in  the  scar-limestone,  a 
member  of  the  carboniferous  series.  "  The'  chasm,"  says  Professor  Sedg- 
wick, "is  surrounded  by  grassy  shelving  banks,  and  many  animals, 
tempted  towards  its  brink,  have  fallen  down  and  perished  in  it  The 
approach  of  cattle  is  now  prevented  by  a  strong  lofly  wall ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  during  the  last  two  or  three  thousand  yean,  great 
masses  of  bony  breccia  must  have  accumulated  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
great  fissure,  which  probably  descends  through  the  whole  thickness  of  tbe 
scar-limestone,  to  the  depth  of  perhaps  five  or  six  hundred  feet."§ 

When  any  of  these  natural  pit-falls  happen  to  communicate  with  lines 
of  subterranean  caverns,  the  bones,  earth,  and  breccia,  may  sink  by 
their  own  weight,  or  be  washed  into  the  vaults  below. 

At  the  north  extremity  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  are  perpendicnlar 
fissures,  on  the  ledges  of  which  a  number  of  hawks  nestle  and  rear  their 
young  in  the  breeding  season.  They  throw  down  from  their  nests  the 
bones  of  small  birds,  mice,  and  other  animals,  on  which  they  feed,  and 

•  Hist  Rom.  Epit,  lib.  iii  c  10. 
Bnckland,  ReliquiBB  IMluviaiuB,  p.  25. 
See  above,  pp.  780,  781. 
On  the  Lake  MoontainB  of  North  of  England,  GeoLSoe.  Jan.  6^  18SL 
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these  are  gradually  united  into  a  breccia  of  angular  fragments  of  the 
decomposing  limestone  with  a  cement  of  red  earth. 

At  the  pass  of  Escrinet  in  France,  on  the  northern  escarpment  of  the 
Coiron  hills,  near  Aubenas,  I  have  seen  a  breccia  in  the  act  of  forming. 
Small  pieces  of  disintegrating  limestone  are  transported,  during  heavy 
rains,  by  a  streamlet,  to  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  where  land  shells  are 
very  abundant.  The  shells  and  pieces  of  stone  soon  become  cemented 
together  by  stalagmite  into  a  compact  mass,  and  the  talus  thus  formed 
is  in  one  place  fifty  feet  deep,  and  five  hundred  yards  wide.  So  firmly 
is  the  lowest  portion  consolidated,  that  it  is  quarried  for  mill-stenes. 

Becent  stalagmitic  limestone  of  Cuba, — One  of  the  most  singular 
examples  of  the  recent  growth  of  stalagmitic  limestone  in  caves  and 
fissures  is  that  described  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Taylor,  as  observable  on  the 
north-east  part  of  fhe  island  of  Cuba.*  The  country  there  is  composed 
of  a  white  marble,  in  which  are  numerous  cavities,  partially  filled  with 
a  calcareous  deposit  of  a  brick-red  color.  In  this  red  deposit  are 
shells,  or  often  the  hollow  casts  of  shells,  chiefly  referable  to  eight  or 
nine  species  of  land  snails,  a  few  scattered  bones  of  quadrupeds,  and, 
what  is  still  more  singular,  marine  univalve  shells,  often  at  the  height 
of  many  hundred,  or  even  one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The  follow- 
ing explanation  is  given  of  the  gradual  increase  of  this  deposit.  Land 
snails  of  the  genera  Helix,  Cyclostoma,  Pupa,  and  Clausilia,  retire  into 
the  caves,  the  floors  of  which  are  strewed  with  myriads  of  their  dead 
and  unoccupied  shells,  at  the  same  time  that  water  infiltered  through 
the  mountain  throws  down  carbonate  of  lime,  enveloping  the  shells, 
together  with  fragments  of  the  white  limestone  which  occasionally  falls 
from  the  roof.  Multitudes  of  bats  resort  to  the  caves ;  and  their  dung, 
which  is  of  a  bright  red  color,  (probably  derived  from  the  berries  on 
which  they  feed,)  imparts  its  red  hue  to  the  mass.  Sometimes  also  the 
Hutia,  or  great  Indian  rat  of  the  island,  dies  and  leaves  its  bones  in  the 
CAves.  "  At  certain  seasons  the  soldier-crabs  resort  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
then  return  from  their  pilgrimage,  each  carrying  with  them,  or  rather 
dragging,  the  shell  of  some  marine  univalve  for  many  a  weary  mile. 
They  may  be  traced  even  at  the  distance  of  eight  Qr  ten  miles  from  the 
shore,  on  the  summit  of  mountains  1200  feet  high,  like  the  pilgrims  of 
the  olden  times,  each  bearing  his  shell  to  denote  the  character  and 
extent  of  his  wanderings."  By  this  means  several  species  of  marine 
testacea  of  the  genera  Trochus,  Turbo,  Littorina,  and  Monodonta,  are 
conveyed  into  inland  caverns,  and  enter  into  the  composition  of  tha 
newly  formed  rock. 

*  Notes  on  GeoL  of  Caba,  1836,  PhiL  Mag.,  July,  1887. 
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— ^Imbedding  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds  by  river  floods — Skeletons  in  reMot 
shell  marl — ^Imbedding  of  mammiferous  remains  in  marine  strata. 

4 

Division  of  the  subject — Having  treated  of  the  imbedding  of  organic 
remains  in  deposits  formed  upon  the  land,  I  shall  next  consider  the 
including  of  the  same  in  deposits  formed  under  water. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  this  branch  of  our  subject  into  three 
parts ;  considering,  first,  the  various  modes  whereby  the  relics  of  tems- 
trial  species  may  be  buried  in  subaqueous  formations ;  secondly,  the 
modes  whereby  animals  and  plants  inhabiting  fresh  water  may  be  so 
entombed  ;  thirdly,  how  marine  species  may  become  preserved  in  new 
strata.  ' 

The  phenomena  above  enumerated  demand  a  fuller  share  of  attention 
than  those  previously  examined,  since  the  deposits  which  originate  upon 
dry  land  are  insignificant  in  thickness,  superficial  extent,  and  durabitity, 
when  contrasted  with  those  of  subaqueous  origin.  At  the  same  time, 
the  study  of  the  latter  is  beset  with  greater  difiSculties ;  for  we  are  here 
concerned  with  the  results  of  processes  much  farther  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  ordinary  observation.  There  is,  indeed,  so  circumstance 
which  so  seriously  impedes  the  acquisition  of  just  views  in  our  science 
as  an  habitual  disregard  of  the  important  fiEict,  that  the  reproductive 
effects  of  the  principal  agents  of  change  are  confined  to  another 
element — to  that  lai^er  portion  of  the  globe,  from  which  by  our  very 
organization  we  are  almost  entirely  excluded.* 

Imbedding  of  Terrestrial  Plants. 

When  a  tree  falls  into  a  river  from  the  undennining  of  the  banks  or 
from  being  washed  in  by  a  torrent  or  flood,  it  floats  on  the  surface,  not 
because  the  woody  portion  is  specifically  lighter  than  water,  but  because 
it  is  full  of  pores  containing  air.  When  soaked  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  water  makes  its  way  into  these  pores,  and  the  wood  becomes  water- 
logged and  sinks.  The  time  required  for  this  process  varies  in  difierent 
woods ;  but  several  kinds  may  be  drifted  to  great  distances,  sometimes 
across  the  ocean,  before  they  lose  their  buoyancy. 

•  See  above^  p.  67. 
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Wood  sunk  to  a  great  depth  in  the  sea. — ^If  wood  be  sunk  to  vast 
depths  in  the  sea,  it  may  be  impregnated  with  water  suddenly.  Captain 
Scoresby  informs  us,  in  his  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  that  on  one 
occasion  a  whale,  on  being  harpooned,  ran  out  all  the  lines  in  the  boat, 
which  it  then  dragged  under  water,  to  the  depth  of  several  thousand  feet, 
the  men  having  just  time  to  escape  to  a  piece  of  ice.  When  the  fish 
returned  to  the  surface  '^to  blow,''  it  was  struck  a  second  time,  and  soon 
afterwards  killed.  The  moment  it  expired  it  began  to  sink, — an  unusual 
circumstance,  which  was  found  to  be  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  sunken 
boat,  which  still  remained  attached  to  it  By  means  of  harpoons  and  ropes 
the  fish  was  prevented  firom  sinking,  until  it  was  released  from  the  weight 
by  connecting  a  rope  to  the  lines  of  the  attached  boat,  which  was  no 
sooner  done  than  the  fish  rose  again  to  the  surface.  The  sunken  boat 
was  then  hauled  up  with  great  labor ;  for  so  heavy  was  itj  that  although 
before  the  accident  it  would  have  been  buo/ant  when  full  of  water,  yet 
it  now  required  a  boat  at  each  end  to  keep  it  from  sinking.  "  When  it 
was  hoisted  into  the  ship,  the  paint  came  off  the  wood  in  large  sheets ; 
and  the  planks,  which  were  of  wainscot,  were  as  completely  soaked  in 
every  pore  as  if  they  had  lain  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  since  the  flood  I 
A  wooden  apparatus  that  accompanied  the  boat  in  its  progress  through 
the  deep,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  piece  of  thick  deal,  about  fifteen  inches 
square,  happened  to  fall  overboard,  and,  though  it  originally  consisted  of 
the  lightest  fir,  sank  in  the  water  like  a  stone.  The  boat  was  rendered 
useless ;  even  the  wood  of  which  it  was  built,  on  being  offered  to  the 
cook  for  fuel,  was  tried  and  rejected  as  incombustible."* 

Captain  Scoresby  found  that,  by  sinking  pieces  of  fir,  elm,  ash,  <kc.,  to 
the  depth  of  four  thousand  and  sometimes  six  thousand  feet,  they  became 
impregnated  with  sea-water,  and  when  drawn  up  again,  after  immersion 
for  an  hour,  would  no  longer  float.  The  effect  of  this  impregnation  was 
to  increase  the  dimensions  as  well  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wood, 
every  solid  inch  having  increased  one-twentieth  in  size  and  twenty-one 
twenty-fifths  in  weight  f 

Drift-wood  of  the  Mackenzie  River, — ^When  timber  is  drifted  down 
by  a  river,  it  is  often  arrested  by  lakes ;  and,  becoming  water-logged,  it 
may  sink  and  be  imbedded  in  lacustrine  strata,  if  any  be  there  forming ; 
sometimes  a  portion  floats  on  till  it  reaches  the  sea.  In  the  course  of 
the  Mackenzie  River  we  have  an  example  of  vast  accumulations  of  vege- 
table matter  now  in  progress  under  both  these  circumstances. 

In  Slave  Lake  in  particular,  which  vies  in  dimensions  with  some  of  the 
great  fresh-water  seas  of  Canada,  the  quantity  of  drift-timber  brought 
down  annually  is  enormous.  "  As  the  trees,'  says  Dr.  Richardson, 
"retain  their  roots,  which  are  often  loaded  with  earth  and  stones,  they 
readily  sink,  especially  when  water-soaked ;  and,  accumulating  in  the 
eddies,  form  shoals,  which  ultimately  augment  into  islands.  A  thicket 
of  small  willows  covers  the  new-formed  island  as  soon  as  it  appears 

*  Acoonnt  of  the  Arctic  Regioxii^  vol  ii.  p.  108.  f  Ibid.  p.  20S. 
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above  water,  and  their  fibrous  roots  serve  to  bind  the  whole  firmly 
together.  Sections  of  these  islands  are  annually  made  by  the  river, 
assisted  by  the  frost ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  study  the  diversity  of  appea^ 
ances  they  present^  according  to  their  different  ages.  The  trunks  of  the 
trees  gradually  decay  until  they  are  converted  into  a  blackish  brown 
substance  resembling  peat,  but  which  still  retains  more  or  less  of  the 
fibrous  structure  of  the  wood ;  and  layers  of  this  often  alternate  with  lay- 
era  of  clay  and  sand,  the  whole  being  penetrated,  to  the  depth  of  four  or 
^YQ  yards  or  more,  by  the  long  fibrous  roots  of  the  willows.  A  deposition 
of  this  kind,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  infiltration  of  bituminous  matter, 
would  produce  an  excellent  imitation  of  coal,  with  vegetable  impressions 
of  the  willow-roots.  What  appeared  most  remarkable  was  the  horizontal 
slaty  structure  that  the  old  alluvial  banks  presented,  or  the  regular  curve 
that  the  strata  assumed  from  unequal  subsidence. 

*'  It  was  in  the  rivers  only  that  we  could  observe  sections  of  these 
deposits  ;  but  the  same  operation  goes  on,  on  a  much  more  magnificent 
scale,  in  the  lakes.  A  shoal  of  many  miles  in  extent  is  formed  on  the 
south  side  of  Athabasca  Lake,  by  the  drift-timber  and  vegetable  debris 
brought  down  by  the  Elk  River ;  and  the  Slave  Lake  itself  must  in 
process  of  time  be  filled  up  by  matters  daily  conveyed  into  it  from  Slave 
River.  Vast  quantities  of  drift-timber  are  buried  under  the  sand  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  enormous  piles  of  it  are  accumulated  on  the 
shores  of  every  part  of  the  lake."  * 

The  banks  of  the  Mackenzie  display  almost  everywhere  horizontal 
beds  of  wood  coal,  alternating  with  bituminous  clay,  gravel,  sand,  and 
friable  sandstone ;  sections,  in  short,  of  such  deposits  as  are  now  evi- 
dently forming  at  the  bottom  of  the  lakes  which  it  traverses. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  forests  intercepted  by  the  lakes,  a  still 
greater  mass  of  drift-wood  is  found  where  the  Mackenzie  reaches  the 
sea,  in  a  latitude  where  no  wood  grows  at  present  except  a  few  stunted 
willows.  At  the  mouths  of  the  river  the  alluvial  matter  has  formed  a 
barrier  of  islands  and  shoals,  where  we  may  expect  a  great  formation 
of  coal  at  some  distant  period. 

The  abundance  of  floating  timber  on  the  Mackenzie  is  owing,  as  Dr. 
Richardson  informs  me,  to  the  direction  and  to  the  length  of  the  course 
of  this  river,  which  runs  from  south  to  north,  so  that  the  sources  of  the 
stream  lie  in  much  warmer  latitudes  than  its  mouths.  In  the  country, 
therefore,  where  the  sources  are  situated,  the  frost  breaks  up  at  an 
earlier  season,  while  yet  the  waters  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  are 
ice-bound.  Hence  the  current  of  water,  rushing  down  northward, 
reaches  a  point  where  the  thaw  has  not  begun,  and,  finding  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river  blocked  up  with  ice,  it  overflows  the  banks,  sweeping 
through  forests  of  pines,  and  carrying  away  thousands  of  uprooted  trees. 

Brift-timher  on  coasts  of  Iceland^  Spitzbergeriy  dtc, — ^The  ancient 
forests  of  Iceland,  observes  Malte-Brun,  have  been  improvidently  exhausted; 

*  Dr.  Richardson's  Geognost  Obi.  on  Capt  Franklin's  Polar  Expedition, 
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but,  although  tlie  Icelander  can  obtain  no  timber  from  the  land,  he  is  sup- 
plied with  it  abundantly  by  the  ocean-  An  immense  quantity  of  thick 
trunks  of  pines,  firs,  and  other  trees,  are  thrown  upon  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island,  especially  upon  the  North  Cape  and  Cape  Langaness,  and 
are  then  carried  by  the  waves  along  these  two  promontories  to  other  parts 
of  the  coast,  so  as  to  afford  suflSciency  of  wood  for  fuel  and  for  construct- 
ing boats.  Timber  is  also  carried  to  the  shores  of  Labrador  and  Green- 
land ;  and  Crantz  assures  us  that  the  masses  of  floating  wood  thrown  by  the 
waves  upon  the  island  of  John  de  Mayen  often  equal  the  whole  of  that 
island  in  extent.* 

In  a  similar  manner  the  bays  of  Spitzbergen  are  filled  with  drift-wood, 
which  accumulates  also  upon  those  parts  of  the  coast  of  Siberia  that  are 
exposed  to  the  east,  consisting  of  larch  trees,  pines,  Siberian  cedars,  firs, 
and  Pemambuco  and  Campeachy  woods.  These  trunks  appear  to  have 
been  swept  away  by  the  great  rivers  of  Asia  and  America.  Some  of  them 
are  brought  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Bahama  stream ;  while 
others  are  hurried  forward  by  the  current  which,  to  the  north  of  Siberia, 
constantly  sets  in  from  east  to  west  Some  of  these  trees  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  bark  by  friction,  but  are  in  such  a  state  of  preservation  as 
to  form  excellent  building  timber.f  Parts  of  the  branches  and  almost  all 
the  roots  remain  fixed  to  the  pines  which  have  been  drifted  into  the  North 
Sea,  into  latitudes  too  cold  for  the  growth  of  such  timber,  but  the  trunks 
are  Usually  barked. 

The  leaves  and  lighter  parts  of  plants  are  seldom  carried  out  to  sea,  in 
any  part  of  the  globe,  except  during  tropical  hurricanes  among  islands, 
and  during  the  agitations  of  the  atmosphere  which  sometimes  accompany 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions. 

Comparative  number  of  living  and  fossilized  species  of  plants, — ^It  will 
appear  from-  these  observations  that,  although  the  remains  of  terrestrial 
vegetation,  borne  down  by  aqueous  causes  from  the  land,  are  chiefly  depo- 
sited at  the  bottom  of  lakes  or  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  yet  a  considera- 
ble quantity  is  drifted  about  in  all  directions  by  currents,  and  may  become 
imbedded  in  any  marine  formation,  or  may  sink  down,  when  water-logged, 
to  the  bottom  of  unfathomable  abysses,  and  there  accumulate  without  inter- 
mixture with  other  substances. 

It  may  be  asked  wh^her  we  have  any  data  for  inferring  that  the 
remains  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  existing  species  of  plants  will 
be  permanently  preserved,  so  as  to  be  hereafter  recognizable,  supposing 
the  strata  now  in  progress  to  be  at  some  future  period  upraised  ?  To  tbis 
inquiry  it  may  be  answered,  that  there  are  no  reasons  for  expecting  that 
more  than  a  small  number  of  the  plants  now  flourishing  in  the  globe  will 
become  fossilized ;  since  the  entire  habitations  of  a  great  number  of  them 
are  remote  from  lakes  and  seas,  and  even  where  they  grow  near  to  large 
bodies  of  water,  the  circumstances  are  quite  accidental  and  partial  which 

*  Malte-Brun,  Geog.,  vol  v.  part  1.  p.  112. — Brant^  Hisi  of  Greenland,  torn. 
L  pp.  58,  54. 
\  Ola&en,  Voyage  to  Iceland,  torn.  I — ^Malte-Bnm's  Geog.,  vol  v.  part  I  p.  112. 
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fevor  the  imbedding  and  conjBervation  of  vegetable  remains.  Suppose,  foi 
example,  that  the  species  of  plants  inhabiting  the  hydrographi<al  basm 
of  the  Rhine,  or  that  r^on,  extending  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea,  which  is 
watered  by  the  Rhine  and  its  numerous  tributaries,  to  be  about  2500  in 
mmiber,  exclusive  of  the  cryptogamic  class.  This  estimate  is  by  no  meana 
exaggerated ;  yet  if  a  geologist  could  explore  the  deposits  which  have 
resulted  torn  the  sediment  of  the  Rhine  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and 
off  the  coast  of  Holland,  he  xsould  scarcely  expect  to  obtain  from  the 
recent  strata  the  leaves,  wood,  and  seeds  of  fifty  species  in  such  a  state 
of  preservation  as  to  enable  a  botanist  to  determine  their  specific  charac- 
ters with  certainty. 

Those  naturalists,  therefore,  who  infer  that  the  andent  flora  of  the  globe 
was,  at  certain  periods,  less  varied  than  now,  merely  because  they  have 
as  yet  discovered  only  a  few  hundred  fossil  species  of  a  paiticolar  epoch, 
while  they  can  enumerate  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  living  ones, 
are  reasoning  on  a  fisdse  basis,  and  their  standard  of  comparison  is  not  the 
same  in  the  two  cases. 

Submarine  forests  on  coast  of  Hants. — ^We  have  already  seen  that  the 
submarine  position  of  several  forests,  or  the  remains  of  trees  standing  in  a 
vertical  position  on  the  British  shores,  has  been  due,  in  some  instances, 
to  the  subsidence  of  land.*  There  are  some  cases  which  require  a  differ- 
ent explanation.  My  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Harris,  discovered,  in  1831,  evi- 
dent traces  of  a  fir-wood  beneath  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  at  Boummouth, 
in  Hampshire,  the  formation  havipg  been  laid  open  during  a  low  spring 
tide.  It  is  composed  of  peat  and  wood,  and  is  situated  between  the  beach 
and  a  bar  of  sand  about  200  yards  ofi^  and  extends  fi%  yards  along  the 
shore.  It  also  lies  in  the  direct  line  of  the  Boummouth  Valley,  horn  the 
termination  of  which  it  is  separated  by  200  yards  of  shingle  and  dnfi- 
sand.  Down  the  valley  flows  a  large  brook,  traversing  near  its  mouth  a 
considerable  tract  of  rough,  boggy,  and  heathy  ground,  which  produces  a 
few  birch-trees,  and  a  great  abundance  of  the  Myrtea  gaU.  Seventy-six 
rings  of  annual  growth  were  counted  in  a  transverse  section  of  one  df  the 
buried  fir-trees,  which  was  fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  Besides  the 
stumps  and  roots  of  fir,  pieces  of  alder  and  birch  are  found  in  the  peat; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  a  part  of  many  of  the  trees  have  been  con- 
verted inta  iron  pyrites.  The  peat  rests  on  pebbly  strata,  precisely  similar 
to  the  sand  and  pebbles  occurring  on  the  adjoining  heaths. 

As  the  sea  is  encroaching  on  this  shore,  we  may  suppose  that  at  some 
former  period  the  Bourne  Valley  extended  farther,  and  that  its  extremity 
consisted,  as  at  present,  of  boggy  ground,  partly  clothed  with  fir-trees. 
The  bog  rested  on  that  bed  of  piebbles  which  we  now  see  below  the 
peat;  and  the  sea,  in  its  progressive  encroachments,  eventually  laid  bare, 
at  low  water,  the  sandy  foundations ;  upon  which  a  stream  of  fresh 
water,  rushing  through  the  sand  at  the  fall  of  the  tides,  carried  out  loose 
sand  with  it.    The  super-stratum  of  vegetable  matter,  being  matted  and 

*  See  above,  pp.  808  and  828. 
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bound  together  by  the  roots  of  trees,  remained ;  but  being  undermined, 
sank  down  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  then  the  wares  washed  sand 
and  shingle  over  it  In  support  of  this  hypothesis,  it  maybe  observed, 
that  small  streams  of  fresh  water  often  pass  under  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
beach,  so  that  they  may  be  crossed  dry-shod ;  and  the  water  is  seen,  at 
the  point  where  it  issues,  to  carry  out  sani  A^d  even  pebbles. 

Mineralization  of  plants. — Although  the  botanist  and  chemist  have 
as  yet  been  unable  to  explain  fully  the  manner  in  which  wood  becomes 
petrified,  it  is  nevertheless  ascertained  that,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, the  lapidifying  process  is  now  continually  going  on.  A  piece 
of  wood  was  lately  procured  by  Mr.  Stokes,  from  an  ancient  Roman 
aqueduct  in  Westphalia,  in  which  some  portions  were  converted  into 
spindle-shaped  bodies,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  while  the  rest  of 
the  wood  remained  in  a  comparatively  imchanged  state.*  It  appears 
that  in  some  cases  the  most  perishable,  in  others  the  most  durable, 
portions  of  plants  are  preserved,  variations  which  doubtless  depend  on 
the  time  when  the  mineral  matter  was  supplied.  If  introduced  imme- 
diately, on  the  first  commencement  of  decomposition,  then  the  most 
destructible  parts  are  lapidified,  while  the  more  durable  do  not  waste 
away  till  afterwards,  when  the  supply  has  failed,  and  so  never  become 
petrified.  The  converse  of  these  circumstances  gives  rise  to  exactly 
opposite  results.  ^ 

Professor  GOppert,  of  Breslau,  has  instituted  a  series  of  curious 
experiments,  in  which  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  some  very  remark- 
able imitations  of  fossil  petrifactions.  He  placed  recent  ferns  between 
soft  layers  of  clay,  dried  these  in  the  shade,  and  then  slowly  and 
gradually  heated  them,  till  they  were  red-hot.  The  result  was  the 
production  of  so  perfect  a  counterpart  of  fossil  plants  as  might  have 
deceived  an  experienced  geologist  According  to  the  different  degrees 
of  heat  applied,  the  plants  were  obtained  in  a  brown  or  perfectly  car 
bonized  condition ;  and  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  they  were  in  a'black 
shining  state,  adhering  closely  to  the  layer  of  clay.  If  the  red  heat 
was  sustained  until  all  the  organic  matter  was  burnt  up,  only  an 
impression  of  the  plant  remained. 

The  same  chemist  steeped  plants  in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of 
sulpLite  of  iron,  and  left  them  immersed  in  it  for  several  days,  until 
they  were  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  liquid.  They  were  then  dried,  and 
kept  heated  until  they  would  no  longer  shrink  in  volume,  and  until 
every  trace  of  organic  matter  had  dissappeared.  On  cooling  them  he 
found  that  the  oxide  formed  by  this  process  had  taken  the  form  of  the 
plants.  A  variety  of  other  experiments  were  made  by  steeping  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  in  siliceous,  calcareous,  and  metallic  solutions, 
and  all  tended  to  prove  that  the  mineralization  of  organic  bodies  can  be 
carried  much  farther  in  a  short  time  than  had  been  previously  supposed-f 

•  GeoL  Trans.,  second  series,  vol  v.  p.  212. 

t  Ooppert,  Poggendorff*t  Annalen  der  Physik  tmd  Chemie,  vol.  zzxviiL  part 
iv.,  Leipsic,  18S6.    See  also  Lyell's  Manual  of  GeoL,  p.  40. 
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Imbedding  of  the  Remains  of  Insects. 

I  have  observed  the  elytra  and  other  parts  of  beetles  in  a  band  of 
fissile  clay,  separating  two  beds  of  recent  shell-marl,  in  the  Loch  of 
Kinnordy  in  Forfarshire.  Amongst  these,  Mr.  Curtis  recognized  Elator 
limatus  and  Atopa  cervina,  species  still  living  in  Scotland.  These,  as 
well  as  other  remains  which  accompanied  them,  appear  to  belong  to 
terrestrial,  not  aquatic  species,  and  must  have  been  carried  down  in 
muddy  water  during  an  inundation.  In  the  lacustrine  peat  of  the  same 
locality,  the  elytra  of  beetles  are  not  uncommon ;  but  in  the  deposits 
of  drained  lakes  generally,  and  in  the  silt  of  our  estuaries,  the  relics  of 
this  class  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  rare.  In  the  blue  clay  of  very 
modern  origin  of  Lewes  levels.  Dr.  Mantell  has  found  the  Indusia,  or 
cases  of  the  larvae  of  Phryganea,  in  abundance,  with  minute  shells 
belonging  to  the  genera  Planorbis,  Limnea,  &c.,  adhering  to  them.* 

When  speaking  of  the  migrations  of  insects,  I  pointed  out  that  an 
immense  number  are  floated  into  lakes  and  seas  by  rivers,  or  blovm  by 
winds  far  from  the  land ;  but  they  are  so  buoyant  that  we  can  only  sup- 
pose them,  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  to  sink  to  the  bottom 
before  they  are  either  devoured  by  insectivorous  animals  or  decomposed. 

'  Remains  of  Reptiles. 

As  the  bodies  of  several  crocodiles  w^ere  found  in  the  mud  brought 
down  to  the  sea  by  the  river  inundation  which  attended  an  earthquake 
in  Java,  in  the  year  1699,  we  may  imagine, that  extraordinary  floods 
of  mud  may  stifle  many  individuals  of  the  shoals  of  alligators  and  other 
reptiles  which  frequent  lakes  and  the  deltas  of  rivers  in  tropical  climates. 
Thousands  of  frogs  were  found  leaping  about  among  the  wreck,  carried 
into  the  sea  by  the  inundations  in  Morayshire,  in  1829  ;t  and  it  is 
evident  that  whenever  a  sea-clifl'  is  undermined,  or  land  is  swept  by 
other  violent  causes  into  the  sea,  land  reptiles  may  be  carried  in. 

Remains  of  Birds. 

We  might  have  anticipated  that  the  imbedding  of  the  remains  of  Inrds 
in  new  strata  would  be  of  very  rare  occurrence ;  for  their  powers  of  flight 
insure  them  against  perishing  by  numerous  casualties  to  which  quadrupeds 
are  exposed  during  floods ;  and  if  they  chance  to  be  drowned,  or  to  die 
when  swimming  on  the  water,  it  will  scarcely  ever  happen  that  they  will 
be  submerged  so  as  to  become  preserved  in  sedimentary  deposits.  In 
consequence  of  the  hollow  tubular  structure  of  their  bones  and  the 
quantity  of  their  feathers,  they  are  extremely  light  in  proportion  to  thar 
volume;  so  that  when  first  Idlled  they  do  not  sink  to  the  bottom  like 

*  Trans.  GeoL  Soo.,  voL  ill  part  L  p.  201,  second  serien 
t  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder^s  Account,  2d.  ed.,  p.  812. 
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quadrupeds,  but  float  on  the  surface  until  the  carcass  either  rots  away  or 
is  devoured  by  predaceous  animals.  To  these  causes  we  may  ascribe  the 
absence  of  any  vestige  of  the  bones  of  birds  in  the  recent  marl  formations 
of  Scotland;  although  these  lakes,  imtil  the  moment  when  they  were 
artificially,  drained,  were  frequented  by  a  great  abundance  of  waterfowl 
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River  inundations  recur  in  most  climates  at  very  irregular  intervals, 
and  expend  their  fiiry  on  those  rich  alluvial  plains  where  herds  of  herbi- 
vorous quadrupeds  congregate  together.  These  animals  are  often  sur- 
prised ;  and,  being  unable  to  stem  the  current,  are  hurried  along  until 
they  are  drowned,  when  they  sink  at  first  immediatdy  to  the  bottom. 
Here  their  bodies  are  drifted  along,  together  with  sediment,  into  lakes  cr 
seas,  and  may  then  be  covered  by  a  mass  of  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles, 
tbrown  down  upon  them.  If  there  be  no  sediment  superimposed,  the 
gases  generated  by  putrefaction  usually  cause  the  bodies  to  rise  again  to 
the  surface  about  ihQ  ninth,  or  at  latest  the  fourteenth  day.  Thd  pressure 
of  a  thin  covering  of  mud  would  not  be  sufficient  to  retain  them  at  the 
bottom ;  for  we  see  the  putrid  carcasses  of  dogs  and  cats,  even  in  rivers, 
floatmg  with  considerable  weights  attached  to  them,  and  in  sea-water  they 
would  be  still  more  buoyant 

Where  the  body  is  so  buried  in  drift  sand,  or  mud  accumulated  upon 
it,  as  never  to  rise  again,  the  skeleton  may  be  preserved  entire;  but  if  it 
comes  again  to  the  surface  while  in  the  process  of  putre&ction,  the  bones 
commonly  fall  piecemeal  from  the  floating  carcass,  and  may  in  that  case 
be  scattered  at  random  over  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  estuary,  or  sea ;  so 
that  a  jaw  may  afterwards  be  found  in  one  place,  a  rib  in  another,  a 
humerus  in  a  third — all  included,  perhaps,  in  a  matrix  of  fine  materials, 
where  there  may  be  evidence  of  slight  transporting  power  in  the  current, 
or  even  of  none,  but  simply  of  some  chenaical  precipitate. 

A  large  number  of  the  bodies  of  drowned  animals^  if  they  float  into 
the  sea  o.  a  lake,  especially  in  hot  climates,  are  instantly  devoured  by 
sharks,  alligators,  and  other  carnivorous  beasts,  which  may  have  power 
to  digest  even  the  bones;  but  during  extraordinary  floods,  when  the 
greatest  number  of  land  animals  are  destroyed,  the  waters  are  commonly 
so  turbid,  especially  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  that  even  aquatic  spe- 
cies are  compelled  to  escape  into  some  retreat  where  there  is  clearer  water, 
lest  they  should  be  stifled.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  the  rapidity  of 
sedimentary  deposition  at  such  seasons,  the  probability  of  carcasses 
becoming  permanently  imbedded  is  considerable. 

Flood  in  the  Solway  Firth,  1794. — One  of  the  most  memorable 
floods  of  modem  date,  in.  our  island,  is  that  which  visited  part  of  the 
southern  borders  of  Scotland,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1794,  and  which 
spread  particular  devastation  over  the  country  adjoining  the  Solway 
Firth. 
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We  leam  from  the  account  of  Captain  Ni^ier,  that  the  heavy  laiBB 
had  swollen  every  stream  which  entered  the  Firth  ci  Solway ;  so  that 
the  inundation  not  only  carried  away  a  great  number  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
but  many  of  the  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  washing  down  their  bodies 
into  the  estuary.  After  the  storm,  fwhen  the  flood  subsided,  an  eztraoidi- 
nary  spectacle  was  seen  on  a  large  sand-bank  called  *'  the  beds  of  fisk," 
where  there  is  a  meeting  of  the  tidal  waters,  and  where  heavy  bodies  are 
usually  left  stranded  after  great  floods.  On  this  single  bank  were  found 
collected  together  the  bodies  of  9  black  cattle,  3  horses,  1840  sheep, 
45  dogs,  180  hares,  besides  a  great  number  of  smaller  animals,  and, 
mingled  with  the  rest,  the  corpses  of  two  men  and  one  woman.* 

Floods  in  Scotland,  1820. — In  those  more  recent  floods  in  Scotland, 
in  August,  1829,  whereby  a  fertile  district  on  the  east  coast  became  a 
scene  of  dreadful  desolation,  a  vast  number  of  animals  and  plants 
were  washed  from  the  land,  and  found  scattered  about  after  the  storm, 
around  the  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers.  An  eye-witness  thus 
describes  the  scene  which  presented  itself  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey, 
in  Morayshire : — "  For  several  miles  along  the  beach  crowds  were 
employed  in  endeavoring  to  save  the  wood  and  other  wreck  with  which 
the  heavy-rolling  tide  was  loaded ;  whilst  the  margin  of  the  sea  was 
strewed  with  the  carcasses  of  domestic  animals,  and  with  millions  of 
dead  hares  and  rabbits."  f 

Savannahs  of  South  America. — ^We  are  informed  by  Humboldt, 
that  during  the  periodical  swellings  of  the  large  rivers  in  South  America 
great  numbers  of  quadrupeds  are  annually  drowned.  Of  the  wild 
horses,  for  example,  which  grasse  in  immense  troops  in  the  savannahs, 
thousands  are  said  to  perish  when  the  river  Apure,  a  tributary  of  the 
Orinoco,  is  swollen,  before  they  have  time  to  reach  the  rising  ground 
of  the  Llanos.  The  mares,  during  the  season  of  high  water,  may  be 
seen,  followed  by  their  colts,  swimming  about  and  feeding  on  the  grass, 
of  which  the  top  alone  waves  above  the  waters.  In  this  state  they  are 
pursued  by  crocodiles;  and  their  thighs  frequently  bear  the  prints  of 
the  teeth  of  these  carnivorous  reptiles.  "Such  is  the  pliability," 
observes  the  celebrated  traveller,  "  of  the  or^nization  of  the  animals 
which  man  has  subjected  to  his  sway,  that  horses,  cows,  and  other  q)e- 
cics  of  European  origin,  lead,  for  a  time,  an  amphibious  life,  surrounded 
by  crocodiles,  water-serpents,  and  manatees.  When  the  rivers  retam 
again  into  their  beds,  they  roam  in  the  savannah,  which  is  then  spread 
over  with  a  fine  odoriferous  grass,  and  enjoy,  as  in  their  native  climate, 
the  renewed  vegetation  of  spring."  J 

Floods  of  the  Parana. — The  great  number  of  animals  which  aru 
drowned  in  seasons  of  drought  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Plata,  was  bef(He 
mentioned.  Sir  W.  Parish  states,  that  the  Parana,  flowing  from  the 
mountains  of  Brazil,  to  the  estuary  of  the  Plata,  is  liable  to  great  floods, 

•  Treatise  on  Practical  Store  Farming,  |i  26. 

+  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder's  Floods  in  Morayshire,  1829 ;  and  above^  p:  IM. 

f  Humboldt's  JPers.  Nar.,  vol  iv.  p.  894 
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and  during  one  of  these,  in  the  year  1812,  vast  quantities  of  cattle  were 
carried  away,  *^and  when  the  waters  began  to  subside,  and  the  islands 
which  they  had  covered  became  again  visible,  the  whole  atmosphere 
for  a  time  was  poisoned  by  the  effluvia  from  the  innumerable  carcasses 
of  skunks,  capybaras,  tigers,  and  other  wild  beasts  which  had  been 
drowned."* 

Floods  of  the  Ganges, — We  find  it  continually  stated,  by  those  who 
describe  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  that  these  rivers  carry  before 
(ihem,  during  the  flood  season,  not  only  floats  of  reeds  and  timber,  but 
dead  bodies  of  men,  deer,  and  oxen.f 

In  Java^  1699. — I  have  already  referred  to  the  effects  of  a  flood  which 
attended  an  earthquake  in  Java  in  1699,  when  the  turbid  waters  of  the 
Batavian  river  destroyed  all  the  fish  except  the  carp ;  and  when  drowned 
buffaloes,  tigers,  rhinoceroses,  deer,  apes,  and  other  wild  beasts,  were 
brought  down  to  the  sea-coast  by 'the  current,  with  several  crocodiles 
which  had  been  stifled  in  the  mud.     (See  above,  p.  503.) 

On  the  western  side  of  the  same  island,  in  the  territory  of  Galongoon, 
in  the  Regencies,  a  more  recent  volcanic  eruption  (that  of  1822,  before 
described)  (see  above,  p.  431)  was  attended  by  a  flood,  during  which  the 
river  Tandoi  bore  down  hundreds  of  carcasses  of  rhinoceroses  and  buffa- 
loes, and  swept  away  more  than  one  hundred  men  and  women  from  a 
multitude  assembled  on  its  banks  to  celebrate  a  festival.  Whether  the 
bodies  reached  the  sea,  or  were  deposited,  with,  drift  matter,  in  some  large 
intervening  alluvial  plains,  we  are  not  informed.J 

Sumatra. — "  On  the  coast  of  Orissa,"  says  Heynes,  "  I  have  seen  tigers 
and  whole  herds  of  black  cattle  carried  along  by  what  are  called  freshes, 
and  trees  of  immense  size."§ 

In  Virginia^  1771. — ^I  might  enumerate  a  great  number  of  local  de- 
luges that  have  swept  through  the  fertile  lands  bordering  on  large,  rivers, 
especially  in  tropical  countries,  but  I  should  surpass  the  limits  assigned  to 
this  work.  I  may  observe,  however,  that  the  destruction  of  the  islands, 
in  rivers,  is  often  attended  with  great  loss  of  lives.  Thus  when  the  prin- 
cipal river  in  Virginia  rose,  in  1771,  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  feet  above 
its  ordinary  level,  it  s^ept  entirely  away  Elk  Island,  on  which  were  seven 
hundred  head  of  quadrupeds, — horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  hogs, — and  nearly 
one  himdred  houses.] 

The  reader  will  gather,  from  what  was  before  said  respecting  the  depo- 
sition of  sediment  by  aqueous  causes,  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
remams  of  quadrupeds  drifted  away  by  rivers  must  be  intercepted  by 
lakes  before  they  reach  the  sea,  or  buried  in  freshwater  formations  near 
the  mouths  of  rivers.  If  they  are  carried  still  farther,  the  probabilities 
are  increased  of  their  rising  to  the  surface  in  a  state  of  putrefaction, 
and,  in  that  case,  of  being  there  devoured  by  aquatic  beasts  of  prey,  or  of 

• 
*  Buenos  Ayres  and  La  Plata,  p.  187.     f  Malte-Bmn^s  Geog.,  vol  iil  p.  22. 
X  This  account  I  had  from  Mr.  Bfiamhauer,  Director-General  of  Finanoet  in 
Java. 

g  Tracts  on  India,  p.  897.  |  Scots  Hag.,  vol  xxxiiL 
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Bubeiding  into  some  spots  whither  no  sediment  is  conveyed,  and,  conse- 
quently, where  every  vestige  of  them  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  disap- 
pear. 

Skeletons  of  animah  in  recent  shell-marl^  Scotland, — ^In  some  in- 
stances, the  skeletons  of  quadrupeds  are  met  with  abimdantly  in  recent 
shell-marls  in  Scotland,  where  we  cannot  suppose  them  to  have  been 
imbedded  by  the  action  of  rivers  or  floods.  They  all  belong  to  species 
which  now  inhabit,  or  are  known  to  have  been  indigenous  in  Scotland. 
The  remains  of  several  hundred  skeletons  have  been  procured  within  the 
last  century  from  five  or  six  small  lakes  in  For&rshire,  where  shell-mail 
has  been  worked.  Those  of  the  stag  {Cervus  Mapkas)  are  most  nume- 
rous; and  if  the  others  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  relative  abun- 
dance, they  will  nearly  follow  thus — the  ox,  the  boar,  the  horse,  the 
sheep,  the  dog,  the  hare,  the  fox,  the  woli^  and  the  cat  The  beaver  seems 
extremely  rare;  but  it  has  been  found  in  the  shell-marl  of  Loch  Marlie,  in 
Perthshire,  and  in  the  parish  of  Edrom,  in  Berwickshire. 

In  the  greater  part  of  these  lake-deposits  there  are  no  signs  of  floods; 
and  the  expanse  of  water  was  originally  so  confined,  that  the  smallest  of 
the  above-mentioned  quadrupeds  could  have  crossed,  by  swimming  from 
one  shore  to  the  other.  Deer,  and  such  species  as  take  readily  to  the 
water,  may  often  have  been  mired  in  trying  to  land,  where  the  bottom 
was  soft  and  quaggy,  and  in  their  efforts  to  escape  may  have  plunged 
deeper  into  the  marly  bottom.  Some  individuals,  I  suspect,  of  different 
species,  have  fallen  in  when  crossing  the  frozen  surface  in  winter;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  treacherous  than  the  ice  when  covered  with  snow, 
in  consequence  of  the  springs,  which  are  numerous,  and  which,  retaining 
always  an  equal  temperature,  cause  the  ice,  in  certain  spots,  to  be  extremely 
thin,  while  in  every  other  part  of  the  lake  it  is  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
heaviest  weights. 

Mammiferous  remains  in  marine  strata, — As  the  bones  of  mammalia 
are  oft«n  so  abundantly  preserved  in  peat,  and  such  lakes  as  have  just 
been  described,  the  encroachments  of  a  sea  upon  a  coast  may  sometimea 
throw  down  the  imbedded  skeletons,  so  that  they  may  be  carried  away 
by  tides  and  currents,  and  entombed  in  submarine  formations.  Some  of 
the  smaller  quadrupeds,  also,  which  burrow  in  the  ground,  as  well  as  rq>- 
tiles  and  every  species  of  plant,  are  liable  to  be  cast  down  into  the  waves 
by  this  cause,  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  although  probably  of  com- 
paratively small  importance  amongst  the  numerous  agents  whereby  te^ 
restrial  organic  remains  are  included  in  submarine  strata. 

During  the  great  earthquake  of  Conception  in  1835,  some  cattle^ 
which  were  standing  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  island  of  Quinquina,  weie 
rolled  by  the  shock  into  the  sea,  while  on  a  low  island  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Conception  seventy  animals  were  washed  off  by  a  great  wave  and 
drowned.* 

*  Darwin's  Journal,  p.*  87  2.    2d  ed.,  1846,  p.  804. 
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DCBEDDINO    OF    THE    REMAINS    OF    MAN    AND    HIS    WORKS    DT 
SUBAQUEOUS    STRATA. 

Drifting  of  4iumAn  bodies  to  the  sea  by  rirer  inundations — ^Destruction  of  bridges  . 
and  houses — ^Loss  of  lives  by  shipwreck — ^How  human  corpses  may  be  pre- 
served in  recent  deposits — ^Number  of  wrecked  vessels — ^Fossil  skeletons  of 
men — Fossil  canoes^  ships,  and  works  of  art — Chemipal  changes  which  metallic 
articles  have  undergone  after  long  submergence — ^Imbedding  of  cities  and 
forests  in  subaqueous  strata  by  subsidence — ^Earthquake  of  Cutch  in  1819 — 
Buried  Temples  of  CasBmere — ^Berkeley's  arguments  for  the  recent  date  of  the 
creation  of  man — Concluding  remarks. 

I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  inquire  in  what  manner  the  mortal  i^mains  of 
man  and  the  works  of  his  hands  may  be  permanently  preserved  in  sub- 
aqueous strata.  Of  the  many  hundred  million  human  beings  which  perish 
in  the  course  of  every  century  on  the  land,  every  vestige  is  usually  de- 
stroyed in  the  course  of  a  few  thousand  years ;  but  of  the  smaller  number 
that  perish  in  the  waters,  a  certain  proportion  must  be  entombed  under 
circumstances  that  may  enable  parts  of  them  to  endure  throughout  entire 
geological  epochs. 

The  bodies  of  men,  together  with  those  of  the  inferior  animals,  are 
occasionally  washed  down  during  river  inundations  into  seas  and  lakes. 
(See  pp.  726 — 728.)  Belzoni  witnessed  a  flood  on  the  Nile  in  September, 
1818,  where,  although  the  river  rose  only  three  feet  and  a  half  above  its 
ordinary  level,  several  villages,  with  some  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  swept  away.*  It  was  before  mentioned  that  a  rise  of  six 
feet  of  water  in  the  Ganges,  in  1763,  was  attended  with  a  much  greater 
loss  of  hves.     (See  above,  p.  278.) 

In  the  year  1771,  when  the  inundations  in  the  north  of  England 
appear  to  have  equalled  the  floods  of  Morayshire  in  1829,  a  great  num- 
ber of  houses  and  their  inhabitants  were  swept  away  by  the  rivers  Tyne, 
Can,  Wear,  Tees,  and  Greta ;  and  no  less  than  twenty-one  bridges  were 
destroyed  in  the  courses  of  these  rivers.  At  the  village  of  Bywell  the 
flood  tore  the  dead  bodies  and  coflins  out  of  the  churchyard,  and  bore 
them  away,  together  with  many  of  the  living  inhabitants.  During  the 
same  tempest  an  immense  number  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  were  also 
transported  to  the  sea,  while  the  whole  coast  was  covered  with  the  wreck 
of  ships.  Four  centuries  before  (in  1338),  the  same  district  had  been 
visited  by  a  similar  continuance  of  heavy  rains,  followed  by  disastrous 
floods,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  catastrophes  may  recur  periodi- 
cally, though  at  uncertain  intervals.     As  the  population  increases,  and 

*  Narrative  of  Discovery  in  "Eqypt,  Ae.,  London,  1820. 
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buildiDga  and  bridges  are  multipliedj  we  must  exp<!ct  tlie  losa  of  Uvea  and 
pKiperty  to  augment  * 

FossUiZatimi  of  hunutn  hodiu  in  ike  h^d  of  th  iea^ — If  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  himian  bodies  committed  to  the  deep  in  the  way  of  ordinary 
burial  we  add  those  of  indmduals  lost  by  shipwrecksj  we  shall  find  that 
in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  a  great  nmnher  of  human  remains  are  con- 
signed to  the  ftubaqneous  regions,  I  shall  hereafter  adrert  to  a  calcnla^ 
tion  by  which  it  appears  that  more  than  five  hundred  Srittsh  resi^ 
dlonoj  averaging  each  a  burthen  of  about  120  tons,  are  wrecked^  wm 
mnk  to  the  bottom,  annually.  Of  these  the  ctot^^  for  the  most  patC 
escape,  although  it  sometimes  happens  that  all  perish.  In  one  great 
naval  action  several  thousand  indiriduab  sometimes  share  a  watery  grare. 

Jfauy  of  these  corpses  are  instantly  devoured  by  predaceous  fish,  some- 
times l>efore  they  reach  the  bottom;  still  more  frequently  when  ihe:^ 
rise  again  to  tlie  surfiice,  and  float  in  a  state  of  putrefacUon*  Many 
decompose  on  the  floor  of  the  oce^n,  where  no  sediment  h  thrown  down 
upon  them ;  but  if  they  fall  upon  a  reef  where  corals  and  shells  are 
becoming  agglutinated  into  a  eolid  rode,  or  subside  where  the  delta 
of  a  river  is  advancing,  they  may  be  preserved  for  an  incalculabie  series 
of  ages. 

Often  at  the  distance  of  a  fsw  himdred  feet  ftom  a  coral  reef,  where 
wrecks  are  not  unfrequcnt,  there  are  no  soundings  at  the  depth  of  many 
hundred  fathoms.  Canoes,  merchant  vessels,  and  ships  of  war,  may  have 
sunk  and  have  been  enveloped^  in  such  situations,  in  calcaicons  sand  and^ 
breccia,  detached  by  the  breakers  from  the  summit  of  a  submarine  moun*  ^t 
piin.  Should  a  volcanic  eruption  bappen  to  cover  such  remains  isidi  ^ 
ashes  and  sand,  and  a  current  of  lava  be  afterwards  poured  over  them, 
the  ships  and  human  skeletons  might  remain  uninjured  beneath  the 
superincumbent  mass,  like  the  houses  and  works  of  art  in  the  subte^ 
ranean  cities  of  Campania.  Already  many  human  remains  may  have 
been  thus  preserved  beneath  formations  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in 
thickness ;  for,  in  some  volcanic  archipelagoes,  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty 
centuries  might  well  be  supposed  sufficient  for  such  an  accumulation.  It 
was  stated,  that  at  the  distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  the  base  of  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges  there  is  an  elliptical  space  about  fifteen  miles  in 
diameter,  where  soundings  of  from  100  to  300  fathoms  sometimes  fail  to 
reach  the  bottom.  (See  above,  p.  279.)  As  during  the  flood  season  the  quan- 
tity of  mud  and  sand  poured  by  the  great  rivers  into  the  Bay  of  B^igal 
is  so  great  that  the  sea  only  recovers  its  transparency  at  the  distance  of 
sixty  miles  from  the  coast,  this  depression  must  be  gradually  shoaling, 
especially  as  during  the  monsoons,  the  sea  loaded  with  mud  and  sand,  is 
beaten  back  in  that  direction  towards  the  delta.  Now,  if  a  ship  or  hu- 
man body  sink  to  the  bottom  in  such  a  spot,  it  is  by  no  means  improba- 
ble that  it  may  become  buried  under  a  depth  of  a  Uiousand  feet  of  sedi' 
ment  in  the  same  number  of  years. 

*  Scots  Hag.,  ToL  ynriii.,  lllh 
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Eren  on  that  part  of  the  floor  of  the  ocean  to  which  no  accession  of  drift 
matter  is  carried  (a  part  which  probably  constitutes,  at  any  given  period, 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  submarine  area),  there  are  cir- 
cumstances accompanying  a  wreck  which  favor  the  conservation  of  skele- 
tons. For  when  the  vessel  fills  suddenly  with  water,  especially  in  the 
night,  many  persons  are  drowned  between  decks  and  in  their  cabins,  so 
that  their  bodies  are  prevented  from  rising  again  to  the  surface.  The 
vessel  often  strikes  upon  an  uneven  bottom,  and  Is  overturned;  in  which 
case  the  ballast,  consisting  of  sand,  shingle,  and  rock,  or  the  cargo,  fre- 
quently composed  of  heavy  and  durable  materials,  may  be  thrown  down 
upon  the  carcasses.  In  the  case  of  ships  of  war,  cannon,  shot,  and 
other  warlike  stores,  may  press  down  with  their  weight  the  timbers  of  the 
vessel  as  they  decay,  and  beneath  these  and  the  metallic  substances  the 
bones  of  man  may  be  pr^erved. 

Number  of  wrecked  vessels. — When  we  reflect  on  the  number  of  curi- 
ous monuments  consigned  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean  in  the  course  of  every 
naval  war  from  the  earliest  times,  our  conceptions  are  greatly  raised 
respecting  the  multiplicity  of  lasting  memorials  which  man  is  leaving  of 
his  labors.  During  our  last  great  struggle  with  France,  thirty-two  of 
our  ships  of  the  line  went  to  the  bottom  in  the  space  of  twenty-two 
years,  besides  seven  60-gun  ships,  eighty-six  frigates,  vid  a  multitude  of 
smaller  vessels.  The  navies  of  the  other  European  powers,  France,  Hol- 
land, Spain,  and  Denmark,  were  almost  annihilated  during  the  same 
period,  so  that  the  aggregate  of  their  losses  must  have  many  times 
exceeded  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  every  one  of  these  ships  were  bat- 
teries of  cannon  constructed  of  iron  or  brass,  whereof  a  great  number 
had  the  dates  and  places  of  their  manufacture  inscribed  upon  them  in 
letters  cast  in  metal.  In  each  there  were  coins  of  copper,  silver,  and 
often  many  of  gold,  capable  of  serving  as  valuable  historical  monuments; 
in  each  were  an  infinite  variety  of  instruments  of  the  arts  of  war  and 
peace ;  many  formed  of  materials,  such  as  glass  and  earthenware,  capa- 
ble of  lasting  for  indefinite  ages  when  once  removed  fh)m  the  mechanical 
action  of  the  waves,  and  buried  under  a  mass  of  matter  which  may 
exclude  the  corroding  action  of  sea-water.  The  quantity,  moreover,  of 
timber  which  is  conveyed  from  the  land  to  the  bed  of  the  sea  by  the 
sinking  of  ships  of  a  large  size  is  enormous,  for  it  is  computed  that  2000 
tons  of  wood  are  required  for  the  building  of  one  74-gun  ship ;  and 
reckoning  fifty  oaks  of  100  years  growth  to  the  acre,  it  would  require 
forty  acres  of  oak  forest  to  build  one  of  these  vessels.* 

It  would  be  an  error  to  imagine  that  the  fury  of  war  is  more  conducive 
than  the  peaceful  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  to  the  accumulation  of 
wrecked  vessels  in  the  bed  of  the  sea.  From  an  examination  of  Lloyd's 
lists,  from  the  year  1793  to  the  commencement  of  1829,  Captain  W.  H. 
Smyth  ascertained  that  the  number  of  British  vessels  alone  lost  during 
that  period  amounted  on  an  average  to  no  less  than  one  and  a  half  daily;- 

*  Quart  Jomn.  of  Agricult,  Ko.  ix.  p.  488. 
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an  extent  of  loss  which  would  hardly  have  been  anticipated,  although 
we  learn  from  Moreau's  tables  tliat  the  number  of  merchant  vessdi 
employed  at  one  time,  in  the  navigation  of  England  and  Scotland,  amounti 
to  about  twenty  thousand,  having  one  with  another  a  mean  burthen  of 
120  tons.*  My  friend,  Mr.  J.  L.  Prevost,  also  informs  me  that  on  inspect- 
ing Lloyd's  list  for  the  years  1829,  1830,  and  1831,  he  finds  that  no  less 
than  1953  vessels  were  lost  in  those  three  years,  their  average  tonnage 
being  about  150  tons,  or  in  all  nearly  800,000  tons,  being  at  the  eno^ 
mous  rate  of  100,000  tons  annually  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  one  nation 
only.  This  increased  loss  arises,  I  presume,  from  increasing  activity  in 
coDMnerce. 

Out  of  651  ships  of  the  royal  navy  lost  to  the  country  during  the 
period  above  mentioned,  only  160  were  taken  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy, 
the  rest  having  either  stranded  or  foundered,  or  having  been  burnt  by 
accident ;  a  striking  proof  that  the  dangers  of  our  naval  war&re,  how- 
ever great,  may  be  far  exceeded  by  the  storm,  the  shoal,  the  lee^ore, 
and  all  the  other  perils  of  the  deep.f 

Durable  nature  of  many  of  their  contents, — ^Millions  of  diver  doUais 
and  other  coins  have  been  sometimes  submerged  in  a  single  ship,  and  on 
these,  when  they  happen  to  be  enveloped  in  a  matrix  capable  of  protect- 
ing them  frt>m  chepical  changes,  much  information  of  historical  interest 
will  remain  inscribed,  and  endure  for  periods  as  indefinite  as  have  the 
delicate  markings  of  zoophytes  or  lapidified  plants  in  some  of  the  ancient 
secondary  rocks.  In  almost  every  large  ship,  moreover,  there  are  some 
precious  stones  set  in  seals,  and  other  articles  of  use  and  ornament  com- 
posed of  the  hardest  substances  in  nature,  on  which  letters  and  various 
images  are  carved — engravings  which  they  may  retain  when  included  in 
subaqueous  strata,  as  long  as  a  crystal  preserves  its  natural  form. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  splendid  boast,  that  the  deeds  of  the  English  chi- 
valry at  Agincourt  made  Henry's  chronicle 


as  rich  with  pndse 

Ab  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  deep 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumleas  treasuries 

for  it  is  probable  that  a  greater  number  of  monuments  of  the  skill  and 
industry  of  man  will,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  collected  together  in  the 
bed  of  the  ocean,  than  will  exist  at  any  one  time  on  the  surilace  of  the 
continents'. 

If  our  species  be  of  as  recent  a  date  as  is  generally  supposed,  it  wik 
be  vain  to  seek  for  the  remains  of  man  and  the  works  of  l^s  hands  im- 
bedded in  submarine  strata,  except  in  those  regions  where  violent  earth- 
quakes are  frequent,  and  the' alterations  of  relative  level  so  great,  that 
the  bed  of  the  sea  may  have  been  converted  into  land  within  the  histori- 
cal era.    We  need  not  despair,  however,  of  the  discoveiy  of  such  mono- 

•  Oaesar  Moreau's  Tables  of  the  Navigation  of  Great  Britam. 

1 1  give  these  results  on  the  authority  of  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.  K. 
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ments,  when  those  regions  v^hich  have  been  peopled  by  man  from  the 
earliest  ages,  and  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  principal  theatres  of 
volcanic  action,  shall  be  examined  by  the  joint  skill  of  the  antiquary  and 
geologist 

Power  of  human  remains  to  resist  decay, — ^There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  human  remains  are  as  capable  of  lesisting  decay  as  are  the  harder 
parts  of  the  inferior  animals ;  and  I  have  already  cited  the  remark  of 
Cuvier,  that  "  in  ancient  fields  of  battle  the  bones  of  men  have  suffered 
as  little  decomposition  as  those  of  horses  which  were  buried  in  the  same 
grave."  (See  above,  p.  147.)  In  the  ^elta  of  the  Ganges  bones  of  men 
have  been  found  in  digging  a  well  at  the  depth  of  ninety  feet  ;*  but  as 
that  river  frequently  shifts  its  course  and  fills  up  its  ancient  channels,  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  suppose  that  these  bodies  are  cf  extremely  high 
antiquity,  or  that  they  were  buried  when  that  part  of  the  surrounding 
delta  where  they  occur  was  first  gained  from  the  sea. 

FossU  skeletons  of  men. — Several  skeletons  of  men,  more  or  less  mu 
tUated,  have  been  found  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
the  main  land  of  Guadaloupe,  in  a  kind  of  rock  which  is  known  to  be 
forming  daily,  and  which  consists  of  minute  fragments  of  shells  and 
corals,  incrusted  with  a  calcareous  cement  resembling  travertin,  by  which 
also  the  different  grains  are  bound  together.  The  lens  shows  that  some 
of  the  fragments  of  coral  composing  this  stone  still  retain  the  same  red 
color  which  is  seen  in  the  reefe  of  Uving  coral  which  surround  the  island. 
The  shells  belong  to  species  of  the  neighboring  sea  intermixed  with 
some  terrestrial  Idnds  which  now  live  on  the  island,  and  among  them  is 
the  Bulimus  Gaudaloupensis  of  F^russac  The  human  skeletons  still 
retain  some  of  their  animal  matter,  and  all  their  phosphate  of  lime. 
One  of  them,  of  which  the  head  is  wanting,  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  another  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Paris.  According 
to  M.  Konig,  the  rock  in  which  the  former  is  inclosed  is  harder  under 
the  mason's  saw  and  chisel  than  statuary  marble.  It  is  described  as 
forming  a  kind  of  glacis,  probably  an  indurated  beach,  which  slants  from 
the  steep  cli£&  of  the  island  to  the  sea,  and  is  nearly  all  submerged  at 
high  tide. 

Similar  formations  are  in  progress  in  the  whole  of  the  West  Indian 
archipelago,  and  they  have  greatiy  extended  the  plain  of  Cayes  in  St. 
Domingo,  where  fragments  of  vases  and  other  human  works  have  been 
found  at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  In  digging  wells  also  near  Catania,  in 
Sicily,  tools  have  been  discovered  in  a  rock  somewhat  similar. 

Buried  ships,  canoes,  and  works  of  art. — ^When  a  vessel  is  stranded 
in  shallow  water,  it  usually  becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  sand-bank,  as  has 
been  exemplified  in  several  of  our  harbors,  and  this  circumstance  tenda 
greatly  to  its  preservation.  Between  the  years  1780  and  1790  a  vessel 
from  Purbeck,  laden  with  three  hundred  tons  of  stone,  struck  on  a  shoal 
off  the  entrance  of  Poole  harbor  and  foundered ;  the  crew  were  saved, 

♦  Von  Hofl^  voL  i  p,  87». 
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but  the  vessel  and  cargo  remain  to  this  day  at  tlie  bottom.  Since  that 
period  the  shoal  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  has  so  extended  itself  in  a 
westerly  direction  towards  Pereril  Point  in  Purbeck,  that  the  navigaUe 
channel  is  thrown  a  mile  nearer  that  point*  The  cause  is  obvious ;  the 
tidal  current  deposits  the  sediment  with  which  it  is  charged  around  any 
object  which  checks  ite  velocity.  Matter  also  drifted  along  the  bottom  is 
arrested  by  any  obstacle,  and  accumtdates  round  it,  just  as  the  African 
sand-winds,  before  described,  raise  a  small  hillock  over  the  carcass  of 
every  dead  camel  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  desert 

I  before  alluded  to  an  ancient  Dutch  vessel,  discovered  in  the  deserted 
channel  of  the  river  Rother  in  Sussex,  of  whicia  the  oak  wood  was  moeh 
blackened,  but  its  texture  unchanged.  (See  above,  p.  316.)  The  inte- 
rior was  filled  with  fluviatile  silt,  as  was  also  the  case  in  regard  to  a  ves- 
sel discovered  in  a  former  bed  of  the  Mersey,  and  another  dinnteiTed 
where  the  St  Katherine  Docks  are  excavated  in  the  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Thames.  In  hke  manner  many  ships  have  been  found  preserved  entire 
in  modem  strata,  formed  by  the  silting  up  of  estuaries  along  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  especially  in  Pomerania.  Between  Bromberg  and 
Nakel,  for  example,  a  vessel  and  two  anchors  in  a  very  perfect  state  were 
dug  up  far  from  the  sea.f 

Several  vessels  have  been  lately  detected  half  buried  in  the  delta  of 
the  Indus,  in  the  numerous  deserted  branches  of  that  river,  &r  from 
where  the  stream  now  flows.  One  of  these  found  near  Vikkar  in  Sinde, 
was  400  tons  in  burthen,  old  &shioned,  and  pierced  for  fourteen  gons, 
and  in  a  region  where  it  had  been  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  Indus 
had  ever  been  navigable  by  large  vessels.^ 

At  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  schooner  of  thirty-two  tons, 
laden  with  live  stock,  was  lying  with  her  side  to  the  tide,  when  the  bore, 
or  tidal  wave,  which  rises  tiiere  about  ten  feet  in  perpendicular  height^ 
rushed  into  the  estuary,  and  overturned  the  vessel,  so  that  it  instantly 
disappeared.  After  the  tide  had  ebbed,  the  schooner  was  so  totally 
buried  in  the  sand,  that  the  taffrel  or  upper  rail  over  the  stem  was  alone 
vi8ible.§  We  are  informed  by  Leigh  that^  on  draining  Martin  Meer,  a 
lake  eighteen  miles  in  circumference,  in  Lancashire,  a  bed  of  mail  was 
laid  dry,  wherein  no  fewer  than  eight  canoes  were  found  imbedded. 
In  figure  and  dimensions  they  were  not  unlike  those  now  used  in  Ame- 
rica. In  a  morass  about  nine  milea  distant  frx>m  this  Meer  a  whetstone 
and  an  axe  of  mixed  metal  were  dug  up.||  In  Ayrshire,  also,  three  canoes 
were  found  in  Loch  Doon  some  few  years  ago;  and  during  the  year  1831 
four  others,  each  hewn  out  of  separate  oak  trees.  They  were  twen^- 
thiee  feet  in  length,  two  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  nearly  four  feet  id 
breadth  at  the  stem.    In  the  mud  which  filled  one  of  them  was  knxad  a 


*  This  account  I  received  from  the  Honorable  and  Rer^  Charles  Hairi& 

I  Von  Hoff,  vol  i  p.  868. 
Lieut  Carlessy  Geograph.  Joum.,  voL  viiL  p.  888. 
Silliman's  GeoL  Lectures^  p.  78,  who  eite^  Penn. 
Leigh's  Lancashire^  p.  17,  a.  ».  I'ioa 
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warKslub  of  oak  and  a  stone  battle-axe.  A  canoe  of  oak  was  also  found 
in  1820,  in  peat  overlying  the  shell-marl  of  the  Loch  of  Einnordy,  in 
Foi&Tshire.* 

Manner  in  which  skips  may  he  preserved  in  a  deep  sea, — ^It  is  extreme* 
I7  possible  that  the  submerged  woodwork  of  ships  which  have  sunk  where 
the  sea  is  two  or  three  miles  deep  has  undergone  greater  chemical 
changes  in  an  equal  space  of  time,  than  in  the  cases  above  mentioned; 
for  the  experiments  of  Scoresby  show  that  wood  may  at  certain  depths 
be  impregnated  in  a  single  hour  Tilth  salt  water,  so  that  its  specific  gra- 
vity is  entirely  altered.  It  may  often  happen  that  hot  springs,  charged 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  silex,  and  other  mineral  ingredients,  may  issue  at 
great  depths,  in  which  case  every  pore  of  the  vegetable  tissue  may  be 
injected  with  the  lapidifying  liquid,  whether  calcareous  or  siliceous, 
before  the  smallest  decay  conmiences.  The  conversion,  also,  of  wood 
into  lignite  is  probably  more  rapid  under  enormous  pressure.  But  the 
change  of  the  timber  into  lignite  or  coal  would  not  prevent  the  original 
lorm  of  a  ship  from  being  distinguished ;  for  as  we  find,  in  strata  of  the 
carboniferous  era,  the  bark  of  the  hollow  reed-like  trees  converted  into 
coal,  and  the  central  cavity  filled  with  sandstone,  so  might  we  .trace  the 
outline  of  a  ship  in  coal ;  while  in  the  indurated  mnd,  sandstone,  or  lime- 
stone, filling  the  interior,  we  might  discover  instruments  of  human  art, 
ballast  consisting  of  rocks  foreign  to  the  rest  of  the  stratum,  and  other 
contents  of  the  ship. 

Submerged  metallic  substances, — ^Many  of  the  metallic  substances 
which  fall  into  the  waters  probably  lose,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  forms 
artificially  imparted  to  them ;  but  under  certain  circumstances  these  may 
be  preserved  for  indefinite  periods.  The  cannon  enclosed  in  a  calcareous 
rock,  drawn  up  from  the  delta  of  the  Rhone,  which  is  now  in  the  museum 
at  Montpellier,  might  probably  have  endured  as  long  as  the  calcareous 
matrix ;  but  even  if  the  metalhc  matter  had  been  removed,  and  had  en- 
tered into  new  combinations,  still  a  mould  of  its  original  shape  would 
have  been  left,  corresponding  to  those  impressions  of  shells  which  we  see 
in  rocks,  from  which  all  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  subtracted. 
About  the  year  1'776,  says  Mr.  King,  some  fishermen,  sweeping  for 
anchors  in  the  Gulf  stream  (a  part  of  the  sea  near  the  Downs),  drew  Up 
a  very  curious  old  swivel  gun,  nearly  eight  feet  in  length.  The  barrel, 
which  was  about  five  feet  long,  was  of  brass ;  but  the  handle  by  which  it 
was  traversed  was  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  \h%  swivel  and  pivot  on 
which  it  turned  were  of  iron.  Around  these  latter  were  formed  incrusta- 
tions of  sand  converted  into  a  kind  of  stone,  of  exceedingly  strong  texture 
and  firmness ;  whereas  round  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  except  where  it  was 
near  adjoining  to  the  iron,  there  were  no  such  incrustations,  the  greater 
part  of  it  being  clean,  and  in  good  condition,  just  as  if  it  had  still  continued 
in  use.  In  the  incrusting  stone,  adhering  to  it  on  the  outside,  were  a 
numW  of  shells  and  corallines,  ^  just  as  they  are  often  found  in  a  fosail 

*  GeoL  Traii&,  second  series  vol  U.  p.  87.    ' 
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state.''  These  were  all  so  stioDgly  attached,  that  it  lequired  as  muck 
force  to  separate  them  from  the  matrix  *'  as  to  break  a  fbgment  off  any 
hard  rock."* 

In  the  year  1745,  continues  the  same  writer,  the  Fox  man-of-war  was 
stranded  on  the  coast  of  East  Lothian,  and  went  to  pieces.  Aboat  thirty- 
three  years  afterwards  a  violent  storm  laid  bare  a  part  of  the  wreck,  and 
threw  up  near  the  place  several  masses,  '*  consisting  of  iron,  ropes,  and 
balls,"  covered  over  with  ochreous  sand,  concreted  and  hardened  into  a 
kind  of  stone.  The  substance  of  the  rope  was  vei^  Jttle  altered.  The 
consolidated  sand  retained  perfect  impressions  of  parts  of  an  iron  ring, 
''just  as  impressions  of  extraneous  fossil  bodies  Are  found  in  various  kinds 
of  strata."! 

After  a  storm  in  the  year  1824,  Vhich  occasioned  a  considerable  shift- 
ing of  the  sands  near  St  Andrew's,  in  Scotland,  a  gun-barrel  of  ancient 
construction  was  found,  which  is  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  one  of 
the  wrecked  vessels  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  It  is  now  in  the  museum 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Scotland,  and  is  incrusted  over  by  a  thin 
coating  of  sand,  the  grains  of  which  are  cemented  by  brown  ferruginous 
matter.  Attached  to  this  coating  are  fragments  of  various  shells,  as  of 
the  common  cardium,  mya,  &c. 

Many  other  examples  are  recorded  of  iron  instruments  taken  up  from 
the  bed  of  the  s^a  near  the  British  coast,  incased  by  a  thick  coadng 
of  conglomerate,  consisting  of  pebbles  and  sand,  cemented  by  oxide  of 
iron. 

Dr.  Da\7'  describes  a  bronze  helmet^  of  the  antique  Grecian  form,  taken 
up  in  1825,  from  a  shallow  part  of  the  sea,  between  the  citadel  of  Corfu 
and  the  village  of  Castradcs.  Both  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  hel- 
met were  partially  incrusted  with  sliells,  and  a  deposit  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  The  surface  generally,  both  under  the  incrustation,  and  where 
freed  from  it,  was  of  a  variegated  color,  mottled  with  spots  of  green, 
dirty  white,  and  red.  On  minute  inspection  with  a  lens,  the  green  and 
red  patches  proved  to  consist  of  crystals  of  the  red  oxide  and  carbonate 
of  copper,  and  the  dirty  white  chiefly  of  oxide  of  tin. 

Tho  mineralizing  process,  says  Dr.  Davy,  which  has  produced  these 
new  combinations,  has,  in  general,  penetrated  very  little  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  helmet.  The  incrustation  and  rust  removed,  the  metal  is 
found  bright  beneath ;  in  some  places  considerably  corroded,  in  others 
very  slightly.  It  proves,  on  analysis,  to  be  copper,  alloyed  >vith  18*5  per 
cent,  of  tin.  Its  color  is  that  of  our  cx)mmon  brass,  and  it  possesses 
a  considerable  degree  of  flexibility. 

"  It  is  a  curious  question,"  he  adds,  "  how  the  crystals  were  formed  in 
the  helmet,  and  on  the  adhering  calcareous  deposit.  There  being  no 
reason  to  suppose  deposition  from  solution,  are  we  not  under  the  neces- 
sity of  inferring,  that  the  mineralizing  process  depends  on  a  small  motion 
and  separation  of  the  particles  of  the  original  compound  ?     This  motion 

•  Phil  Trans..  1799.  +  Phil.  TranB.,  vol  Ixix.,  1779. 
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may  have  been  due  to  the  operation  of  electro-chemical  powers  which 
may  have  fleparated  the  different  metals  of  the  alloy.* 


Effects  of  ike  Subsidence  of  Land,  in  imbedding  Cities  and  Forests 
in  siihaqtieous  Strata, 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  transportation  of  plants  and  animals 
from  the  land  by  aqtteotis  agents,  and  their  inhumation  in  lacustrine  or 
submarine  deposits,  and  we  may  now  inquire  what  tendency  the  subsi- 
dence of  tracts  of  land  may  have  to  produce  analogous  effects.  Several 
examples  of  the  sinking  down  of  buildings,  &ni  portions  of  towns  near 
the  shore,  to  various  depths  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea  during  subterra- 
nean movements,  were  before  enumerated  in  treating  of  the  changes 
brought  about  by  inorganic  causes.  The  events  alluded  to  were  com- 
prised within  a  brief  portion  of  the  historical  period,  and  confined  to  a 
small  number  of  the  regions  of  active  volcanoes.  Yet  these  authentic 
fiicts,  relating  merely  to  the  last  century  and  a  half,  gave  indications  of 
considerable  changes  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe,  and  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  these  were  the  only  spots  throughout  the  surrounding 
land  and  sea  which  suffered  similar  depressions. 

If,  during  the  short  period  since  South  America  has  been  colonized  by 
Europeans,  we  have  proof  of  alterations  of  level  at  the  three  principal 
ports  on  the  western  shores,  Callao,  Valparaiso,  and  Conception,  f  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  suspect  that  these  cities,  so  distant  from  each  other, 
have  been  selected  as  the  peculiar  points  where  the  desolating  power  of 
the  earthquake  has  expended  its  chief  fuiy.  On  considering  how  small 
is  the  area  occupied  by  the  seaports  of  this  disturbed  region— points 
where  alone  each  slight  change  of  the  relative  level  of  the  sea  and  land 
can  be  recognized, — and  reflecting  on  the  proofe  in  our  possession  of  the 
local  revolutions  that  have  happened  on  the  site  of  each  port,  within  the 
last  century  and  a  hal^ — our  conceptions  must  be  greatly  exalted  respectr 
ing  the  magnitude  of  the  alterations  which  the  country  between  the 
Andes  and  the  sea  may  have  undergone,  even  in  the  course  of  the  last 
six  thousand  years. 

Cutch  earthqttake. — ^The  manner  in  which  a  large  extent  of  sur&ce 
may  be  submerged,  so  that  the  terrestrial  plants  and  animals  may  be 
imbedded  in  subaqueous  strata,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
earthquake  of  Cutch,  in  1819,  before  alluded  to  (p.  460).  It  is  stated, 
that,  for  some  years  after  that  earthquake,  the  withered  tamarisks  and 
other  shrubs  protruded  their  tops  above  the  waves,  in  parts  of  the  lagoon 
formed  by  subsidence,  on  the  site  of  the  village  of  Sindree  and  ita  envi- 
rons; but,  after  the  flood  of  1826,  they  were  seen  no  longer.  Every 
geologist  will  at  once  perceive,  that  forests  sunk  by  such  subterranean 
movements  may  become  imbedded  in  subaqueous  deposits,  both  fluviatile 

•  Phil.  Trans.,  1826,  part  a  p.  65.         f  See  abov^  pp.  468.  467.  499.  601. 
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and  maiine,  and  the  trees  may  still  remain  erect,  or  sometimes  ihe  ioo4» 
and  part  of  the  trunks  may  continue  in  their  original  position,  while  tlie 
current  may  have  broken  ofi[^  or  levelled  with  the  ground,  their  upper 
stems  and  branches. 

Buildings  how  preserved  under  water. — Some  of  the  buildings  which 
have  at  different  times  subsided  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea  haTC  been 
immediately  covered  up  to  a  certain  extent  with  strata  of  volcanic  mat- 
ter showered  down  upon  them.  Such  was  the  case  at  Tomboro  in 
Sumbawa,  in  the  present  century,  and  at  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  S»a- 
pis,  in  the  environs  of  Puzzuoli,  probably  about  the  12th  century.  The 
entrance  of  a  river  charged  with  sediment  in  the  vicinity  may  still  more 
frequently  occasion  the  rapid  envelopment  of  buildings  in  regularly  stra- 
tified formations.  But  if  no  foreign  matter  be  introduced,  the  buildingsv 
when  once  removed  to  a  depth  where  the  action  of  the  waves  is  insensi- 
ble, and  where  no  great  current  happens  to  flow,  may  last  for  ind^nite 
periods,  and  be  as  durable  as  the  floor  of  the  ocean  itself^  which  may 
often  be  composed  of  the  very  same  materials.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  tradition  mentioned  by  the  classic  writers,  that  the  submerged 
Grecian  towns  of  Bura  and  Helice  were  seen  under  water ;  and  it  has 
been  already  mentioned  that  different  eye-witnesses  have  observed  the 
houses  of  Port  Royal,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  intervals  of  88, 101, 
and  143  years  after  the  convulsion  of  1692.  (p.  605.) 

Buried  temples  of  Cashmere. — ^The  celebrated  valley  of  Cashmere 
(or  Kashmir)  in  India,  situated  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Himalaya 
range,  is  about  60  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth,  surrounded  by 
mountains  Avliicli  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  about 
5000  feet.  In  the  clifis  of  the  river  Jelam  and  its  tributaries,  which  tni- 
verse  this  beautiful  valley,  strata  consisting  of  fine  clay,  sand,  soft  sand- 
stone, pebbles,  and  conglomerate  are  exposed  to  view.  They  contain 
freshwater  shells,  of  the  genera  Lymneus,  Paludina,  and  Cyrena,  with 
land  shells,  all  of  recent  species,  and  are  precisely  such  deposits  as 
would  be  formed  if  the  whole  valley  were  now  converted  into  a  great 
lake,  and  if  the  numerous  rivers  and  torrents  descending  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  were  allo^yed  sufficient  time  to  fill  up  the  lake-basin 
with  fine  sediment  and  gravel.  Fragments  of  pottery  met  with  at  the 
depth  of  40  and  50  feet  in  this  lacustrine  formation  show  that  the  upper 
part  of  it  at  least  has  accumulated  within  the  human  epoch. 

Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  who  visited  Cashmere  in  1848,  observes  thai 
several  of  the  lakes  which  still  exist  in  the  great  valley,  such  as  that 
near  the  town  of  Cashmere,  five  miles  in  diameter,  and  some  others,  are 
deeper  than  the  adjoining  river-channels,  and  may  have  been  formed  by 
subsidence  during  the  numerous  earthquakes  which  have  convulsed  that 
region  in  the  course  of  the  last  2000  years.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
freshwater  strata  seen  to  extend  far  and  wide  over  the  whole  of  Cash- 
mere originated  not  in  one  continuous  sheet  of  water  once  occupying 
the  entire  valley,  but  in  many  lakes  of  limited  area,  formed  and  filled 
in  succession.    Among  other  proofs  of  such  lake-basins  of  moderate 
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dimensions  4iaviDg  once  existed  and  having  been  converted  into  land  at 
different  periods,  Dr.  Thomson  mentions  that  the  ruins  of  Avantipnra; 
not  far  from  the  modem  village  of  that  name,  stand  on  an  older  fresh- 
water deposit  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  terminate  abruptly 
towards  Uie  plain  in  a  straight  line,  such  as  admits  of  no  other  explana- 
tion than  by  supposing  that  the  advance  of  the  town  in  that  direction 
was  arrested  bv  a  lake,  now  drained  or  represented  only  by  a  marsh. 
In  that  neighborhood,  as  very  generally  throughout  Cashmere,  the 
rivers  run  in  channels  or  alluvial  flats,  bounded  by  cli£fs  of  lacustrine 
strata,  horizontally  stratified,  and  these  strata  form  lo^  table-lands  from 
20  to  50  feet  high  between  the  different  watercourses.  On  a  table-land 
of  this  kind  near  Avantipura,  portions  of  two  buried  temples  are  seen, 
which  have  been  partially  explored  by  Major  Cunningham,  who,  in 
1847,  discovered  that  in  one  of  the  buildings  a  magnificent  colonnade 
of  seventy-four  pillars  is  preserved  underground.  He  exposed  to  view 
three  of  the  pillurs  in  a  cavity  still  open.  All  the  architectural  decora- 
tions below  the  level  of  the  soil  are  as  perfect  and  fresh-looking  as  when 
first  executed.  The  spacious  quadrangle  must  have  been  silted  up 
gradually  at  first,  for  some  unsightly  alterations,  not  in  accordance  with 
the  general  plan  and  style  of  architecture,  were  detected,  evidently  of 
subsequent  date,  and  such  as  could  only  have  been  required  when  the  , 
water  and  sediment  had  already  gained  a  certain  height  in  the  interior 
of  the  temple. 

This  edifice  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  about  the  year  850  of 
our  era,  and  was  certainly  submerged  before  the  year  1416,  when  the 
Mahomedan  king,  Sikandar,  called  Butshikan  or  the  idol-breaker, 
destroyed  all  the  images  of  Hindoo  temples  in  Cashmere.  Ferishta  the 
historian  particularly  alludes  to  Sik^dar  having  demolished  every 
Cashmerian  temple  save  one,  dedicated  to  Mahadeva,  which  escaped 
*'  in  consequence  of  its  foundations  being  below  the  neighboring 
water."  The  unharmed  condition  of  the  human-headed  birds  and  other 
images  in  the  buried  edifice  near  Avantipura  leaves  no  doubt  that  thej 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  iconoclast  by  being  under  water,  and  perhaps 
silted  up  before  the  date  of  his  conquest* 

Berkeley's  arguments  for  the  recent  date  of  the  creation  of  man. — 
I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  recalling  to  the  reader's  mind  a 
memorable  passage  written  by  Bishop  Berkeley  a  century  ago,  in  which 
he  inferred,  on  grounds  which  may  be  termed  strictly  geological,  the 
recent  date  of  the  creation  of  man.  **  To  any  one,"  says  he,  "  who 
considers  that  on  digging  into  the  earth,  such  quantities  of  shells,  and 
in  some  places,  bones  and  horns  of  animals,  are  found  sound  and  entire, 
after  having  lain  there  in  all  probability  some  thousands  of  years ;  it 
should  seem  probable  that  guns,  medals,  and  implements  in  metal  or 
stone,  might  have  lasted  entire,  buried  under  ground  forty  or  fifty 

*  Thomson's  Western  Himalaya  and  Thibet;  p.  292.  London,  1852.  Conning 
ham,  vol  xvii  Joum.  Asiat  Soo.  Bengal,  pp.  24L  277. 


tbcNMiio  ye«i|  if  the  woM  bad  been  eo  dd.  Hov  oom^  it  then  to 
pile  Aai  110  lenuiiBe Are  fotted,|K>  intiqidties  of  those  mimeraua  ^pi 
pieoedliig  the^Soriptnre  eeeoivMloC  tune;  that  no  fragments  of  tnAN 
ieg^  no  pnbKo  moQiniieiite,  Hd  iste^^kiBi  ettneos^  statue^  bmsBo-r^liero^ 
medebi  inaoriptionsi  iileiitil%  or  artifiaial  works  of  aoy  kind^  ar«  «v«r 
diBOorered,  wfakb  maj  beer  teetimony  to  the  existence  of  tliose  xnightf 
emfriteBi  those  eacoeflsioiie  of  moiiarohii  heroes,  and  demi-gods,  for  m 
meny  thoosand  yeeisf  Lot  m  look  fotwaid  attd  fiixppose  ten  or  twenty  '" 
tfioinand  yean  to  come,  during  irhioh  tmie  we  will  suppose  that  plagues,' 
fiunine^  waiSi  taai  e(artkquake$  ahall  biaTe  made  gm&t  haToo  in  the  wofld, 
le  it  BOt  highly  pobable  that  at  the  end  of  such  a  period,  piilara,  Yaai^ 
and  atatoes  now  in  beings  of  granite,  or  pcffsbyrjr,  or  jasper  (stones  of 
•such  hardness  as  we  know  them  to  hafe  hinted  two  thousand  jean 
above  groimd,  without  any  considerabk  alteration),  would  bear  reoord 
of  these  and  past  ages  t  Or  that  some  ef  our  current  coins  might  th^n 
bedngup,  or  <^  walla  and  the  fouudations  of  buildings  show  them- 
edreSi  as  Wdl  as  the  shells  and  stones  at  the  primeval  te^rid^  which  am 
prdsared  down  to  our  tnaa^*^ 

That  many  signs  of  the  agcoi^  of  man  would  hare  lasted  at  least  as  ; 
long  as  ^  the  shells  of  the  primeral  wcffld,^  bad  our  rac6  been  so  andent^  • 
^wemayfeelasfullypenraadedaeB^lmley;and  we  may  anticipate  with  , 
oonfidence  tbat  many  edifices  and  in^ements  of  htimaii  workmanship  ^  ^ 
and  the  skeletons  of  men,  and  oasts  of  the  human  form,  will  continue  te^'^ 
exist  when  a  great  part  of  the  present  motintain^,  continents,  and  km 
have  disappeared.  Assuming  the  future  duration  of  the  planet  to  he 
indefinitely  protracted,  we  can  foresee  no  limit  to  the  perpetuation  of 
some  of  the  memorials  of  man,  which  are  continually  entombed  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  or  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  unless  we  carry  forward 
our  views  to  a  period  sufficient  to  allow  the  various  causes  of  change, 
both  igneous  and  aqueous,  to  remodel  more  than  once  the  entire  crust 
of  the  earth.  One  complete  revolution  will  be  inadequate  to  efface 
every  monument  of  our  existence  ;  for  many  works  of  art  might  enter 
again  and  again  into  the  formations  of  successive  eras,  and  escape 
obliteration  even  though  the  very  rocks  in  which  they  had  been  for 
ages  imbedded  were  destroyed,  just  as  pebbles  included  in  the  conglo- 
merates of  one  epoch  often  contain  the  organized  remains  of  beings 
which  flourished  during  a  prior  era. 

Yet  it  is  no  less  true,  as  a  late  distinguished  philosopher  has  declared, 
"  that  none  of  the  works  of  a  mortal  being  can  be  eternal."!  They  are 
in  the  first  place  wrested  fix)m  the  hands  of  man,  and  lost  as  far  as  re- 
gards their  subserviency  to  his  use,  by  the  instrumentality  of  those  very 
causes  which  place  them  in  situations  where  they  are  enabled  to  endure 
for  indefinite  periods.  And  even  when  they  have  been  included  in  rocky 
strata,  when  they  have  been  made  to  enter  as  it  were  into  the  solid  firame- 

*  Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher,  voL  u.  pp^  84  85.,  1782. 
t  Davy,  Consolations  m  Travel,  p.  276L 
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work  of  the  globe  itself  they  must  nevertheless  eventually  perish ;  foi 
every  year  some  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  is  shattered  by  earthquakes, 
or  melted  by  volcanic  fire,  or  ground  to  dust  by  the  moving  waters  on  the 
8ur£EU!e.  "  The  river  of  Lethe,"  as  Bacon  eloquently  remarks,  "  runneth 
as  well  above  ground  as  below."* 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

1UBEDDINO    OF    AQUATIC    SPECIES    IN   SUBAQUEOUS   STRATA. 

Inhumation  of  fresh  water  plants  and  animals — Shell  marl — ^Fossilizec  leed-ves- 
sels  and  stems  of  chara — Recent  deposits  in  American  lakes — Fiesh water 
species  drifted  into  seas  and  estnaries — Lewes  levels — ^Alternations  of  marine 
and  freshwater  strata,  how  caused — ^Imbedding  of  marine  plants  and  animals — 
Cetacea  stranded  on  onr  shores — ^Littoral  and  estuary  Testacea  swept  into  the 
deep  sea — Borrowing  shells — Living  Testacea  found  at  considerable  depths — 
Blending  of  organic  remains  of  differcDt  ages. 

Having  treated  of  the  imbedding  of  terrestrial  plants  and  animals, 
and  of  human  remains,  in  deposits  now  forming  beneath  the  waters,  I 
come  next  to  consider  in  what  manner  aquatic  species  may  be  entombed 
in  strata  formed  in  their  own  element. 

Freshwater  plants  and  animals, — ^The  remains  of  species  belonging 
to  those  genera  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  which  are  more 
or  less  exclusively  confined  to  fresh  water  are  for  the  most  part  preserved 
in  the  beds  of  lakes  or  estuaries,  but  they  are  oftentimes  swept  down  by 
rivers  into  the  sea,  and  there  intermingled  with  the  exuviae  of  marine 
races.  The  phenomena  attending  their  inhumation  in  lacustrine  deposits 
are  sometimes  revealed  to  our  observation  by  the  drainage  of  small  lakes, 
such  as  are  those  in  Scotland,  which  have  been  laid  dry  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  shell  marl  for  agricultural  uses. 

Li  these  recent  formations,  as  seen  in  Forfarshire,  two  or  three  beds 
of  calcareous  marl  are  sometimes  observed  separated  from  each  other  by 
layers  of  drift  peat,  sand,  or  fissile  clay.  The  marl  oft;en  consists  almost 
entirely  of  an  aggregate  of  shells  of  the  genera  Limnea,  Planorbis,  Val- 
vata,  and  Cyclas,  of  species  now  existing  in  Scotland.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  Testacea  appear  to  have  died  very  young,  and  few 
of  the  shells  are  of  a  size  whidi  indicates  their  having  attained  a  state 
of  maturity.  The  shells  are  sometimes  entirely  decomposed,  forming  a 
pulverulent  marl ;  sometimes  in  a  state  of  good  preservation.  They  are 
frequently  intermixed  with  stems  of  Charse  and  other  aquatic  vegetables, 
the  whole  being  matted  together  and  compressed,  forming  laminae  often 
aB  thin  as  paper. 

*  Jilieay  on  the  Vicissitude  cf  ThingiL 
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Fosmli^ed  seed-vcs^h  arid  items  of  Chara, — As  the  Cbara  h  im 
aquatic  plant  which  oQ^nn  freqiwtitly  fossil  in  fomiadoai  of  <lifferent 
eras,  and  k  often  of  latich  importanoe  to  the  geologiat  in  charact^nnng 
^tits  groups  of  strata^  I  shall  de^ribe  the  maimer  in  which  I  hm^ 
found  the  recent  species  in  a  petrified  state.  They  occur  in  a  mari-lake 
in  Forfarshire,  inclosed  in  nodule*,  and  eomelinMM  in  a  continuous  stra- 
tum of  &  kind  of  ti-av^rtiB. 


"10? 


I 


Seed-'vensl  of  Charik  hitpide^ 

a^  F&tt  of  tlio  Item  with  thft  Beed-Tasifll  mttacbed.    Mt^niA^. 

>,  Natural  *ii6  uf  ihA  «oad  v«ma1. 

e,  Integument  of  the  Gyrogonite,  or  petrified  •eed-resMl  of  Ckara  hispiiOf  foukd  in  ths 

Scotch  marl-lakes.    Magnined. 
df  Section  showing  the  nat  within  the  integument. 
e.  Lower  end  of  the  integument  to  which  the  stem  was  attached 
/,  Upper  end  of  the  integument  to  which  the  stigmata  were  tltiched. 
gf  One  of  the  spiral  tsItcs  of  e. 

The  seed-vessel  of  these  plants  is  remarkably  tough  and  hard,  and 
consists  of  a  membranous  nut  covered  by  an  integument  (d,  fig.  102.) 
both  of  which  are  spirally  striated  or  ribbed.  The  integument  is  oom- 
posed  of  five  spiral  valves,  of  a  quadrangular  form  (^).  In  Chora  Jim- 
pida,  which  abounds  in  the  lakes  of  Forfarshire,  and  which  has  become 
fossil  in  the  Bakie  Loch,  each  of  the  spiral  valves  of  the  seed-vessel  ioms 
rather  more  than  twice  roimd  the  circumference,  the  whole  together 
making  between  ten  and  eleven  rings.  The  number  of  these  rings  differs 
greatly  in  difiercnt  species,  but  in  the  same  appears  to  be  very  constant. 

The  stems  of  Charae  occur  fossil  in  the  Scotch  marl  in  great  abun- 
dance. In  some  species,  as  in  Chara  hispidoj  the  plant  when  living 
contains  so  much  carbonate  of  lime  in  its  vegetable  organization,  inde^ 
spendently  of  calcareous  incrustation,  that  it  effervesces  strongly  with 
acids  when  dry.  The  stems  of  Chara  hispida  are  longitudinally  striated, 
with  a  tendency  to  be  spiral.  These  strise,  as  appears  to  be  the  case 
with  all  Charae,  turn  always  like  the  worm  of  a  screw  from  right  to  left, 
while  those  of  the  seed-vessel  wind  round  in  a  contrary  direction.  A 
cross  section  of  the  stem  exhibits  a  curious  structure,  for  it  is  composed 
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of  4  large  tube  surrounded  by  smaller  tubes  (fig.  103.,  b,  c)  as  is  seen  in 
some  extinct  as  well  as  recent  species.  In  the  stemsL  of  several  species, 
liowew,  there  is  only  a  single  tube.* 


Fig,  lot. 


Stem  and  branches  of  Chara  hiapida. 

•€,  Stem  and  branches  of  the  natural  size. 

bf  Section  of  the  stem  magnified. 

e,  Showing^  the  central  tube  surronnded  bj  two  rings  of  smaller  tabes. 

Fhe  valves  of  a  small  animal  called  cypris  ((7.  omata?  Lam.)  occur 
•;cmpletely  fossilized,  like  the  stems  of  Charae,  in  the  Scotch  travertin 
«bove  mentioned.  The  same  cypris  inhabits  the  lakes  and  ponds  of 
England,  where,  together  with  many  other  species,  it  is  not  uncommon. 
Although  extremely  minute,  they  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  may 
be  observed  in  great  numbers,  swimming  swiftly  through  the  waters  of 
our  stagnant  pools  and  ditches.  The  antennae,  at  the  end  of  which  are 
fine  peneils  of  hair,  are  the  principal  organs  for  swimming,  and  are 
moved  with  great  rapidity.  The  animal  resides  within  two  small  valves, 
not  unlike  those  of  a  bivalve  shell,  and  moults  its  integuments  annually, 
which  the  conchiferous  mollusks  do  not  The  cast-off"  shells,  resembling 
thin  scales,  and  occurring  in  countless  myriads  in  many  ancient  fresh- 
.  water  marls,  impart  to  them  a  divisional  structure,  like  that  so  frequently 
derived  from  plates  of  mica. 

The  recent  strata  of  lacustrine  origin  above  alluded  to  are  of  very 
small  extent,  but  analogous  deposits  on  the  grandest  scale  are  forming 
in  the  great  Canadian  lakes,  as  in  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  where  beds 


*  On  Freshwater  Marl,  Ao. 
p.  78. 
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of  Mud  and  day  are  aeen  inoloniig  ahdUb  of  ezistiog  8pecieB.f  Hm 
Cliara  also  plays  the  same  part  in  the  sobaqaeoiu  vegetation  of  North 
America  as  in  Eim^pe.  I  observed  along  the  borders  of  serersl  freshr 
water  lakes  in  the  state  of  New  YoA  a  luzoriant  crop  of  this  plant  in 
dear  water  of  moderate  depths  rendering  the  bottom  aa  Tevdant  as  a 
grassy  meadow.  HerCi  therefore,  we  may  expect  some  of  the  toqgh 
seed  yessels  to  be  preserved  in  mud,  jost  as  we  detect  them  fiadi  in  the 
Eocene  strata  of  Hampshire,  or  in  the  ndghboriiood  of  BanS|  and  mmy 
other  oountrioe. 

Imbedding  offrmhwaUr  SpecUim  Situary  tmd  Marim  IkgnmlM^ 

In  Zewes  UvtU^ — ^We  have  sometimes  an  ojqportanity  of  egamining 

the  deposits  which  within  the  historical  period  have  silted  up  some  of 
our  estuaries ;  and  excavations  made  for  wells  and  other  purposes, 
where  the  sea  has  been  finally  excluded,  enable  us  to  observe  the  state 
of  the  organic  remains  in  these  tracts.  The  valley  of  the  Ouze  betireea 
Newhavcn  and  Lewes  is  one  of  several  estuaries  from*which  the  sea  has 
retired  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  centuries ;  and  here,  as  appears 
from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Mantel],  strata  thirty  feet  and  upwards  in 
thickness  have  accumulated.  At  the  top,  beneath  the  vegetable  soil,  is 
a  bed  of  peat  about  five  feet  thick,  inclosing  many  trunks  of  trees. 
Next  below  is  a  stratum  of  blue  clay  containing  freshwater  shells  of 
about  nine  species,  such  as  now  inhabit  the  district.  Intermixed  with 
these  was  observed  the  skeleton  of  a  deer.  Lower  down,  the  lajers  of 
blue  clay  contain,  with  the  above-mentioned  freshwater  shells,  several 
marine  species  well  known  on  our  coast.  In  the  lowest  beds,  often  at 
the  depth  of  thirty-six  feet,  these  marine  Testacea  occur  witiiout  the 
slightest  intermixture  of  fiuviatile  species,  and  amongst  them  the  skull 
of  the  narwal,  or  sea  unicorn  (Monodon  monoceros)^  has  been  detected. 
Underneath  all  these  deposits  is  a  bed  of  pipe-clay,  derived  from  the 
subjacent  chalk.]; 

*  See  Desmarest's  Crustacea,  pi  55. 

f  Dr.  Bimby,  Journ.  of  Science,  Ac  No.  zzxviL  pp.  262,  268. 
1  MautelT,  Geol.  of  Suase^^  p  285 ;  aUo  Catalogue  of  Org:  Bern.,  Geol 
roL  iii.  part  i  p.  201.,  2ad  series. 
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If  we  had  no  historical  information  respecting  the  former  existence  of 
an  inlet  of  the  sea  in  this  valley  and  of  its  gradual  obliteration,  the 
inspection  of  the  section  above  described  would  show,  as  clearly  as  a 
written  chronicle,  the  following  sequence  of  events.  First,  there  was  a 
salt-water  estuary  peopled  for  many  years  by  specie  of  marine  Testacea 
identical  Avith  those  now  living,  and  into  which  some  of  the  larger  Ceta- 
cea  occasionally  entered.  Secondly,  the  inlet  grew  shallower,  and  the 
water  became  brackish,  or  alternately  salt  and  fresh,  so  that  the  remains 
of  freshwater  and  marine  shells  were  mingled  in  the  blue  argillaceous 
sediment  of  its  bottom.  Thirdly,  the  shoaling  continued  until  the  river- 
water  prevailed,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  habitable  by  marine  Testacea, 
but  fitted  only  for.  the  abode  of  fluviatile  species  and  aquatic  inlets. 
Fourthly,  a  peaty  swamp  or  morass  was  formed,  where  some  trees  grew, 
or  perhaps  were  drifted  during  floods,  and  where  terrestrial  quadrupeds 
were  mired.  Finally,  the  soil  being  flooded  by  the  river  only  at  distant 
intervals,  became  a  verdant  meadow. 

In  delta  of  Ganges  and  Indus. — ^It  was  before  stated,  that  on  the 
searcoast,  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  there  are  eight  great  openings, 
each  of  which  has  evidently,  at  some  ancient  period,  served  in  its  turn 
as  the  principal  channel  of  discharge.*  As  the  base  of  the  delta  is  200 
miles  in  length,  it  must  happen  that,  as  often  as  the  great  volume  of 
river-water  is  thrown  into  the  sea  by  a  new  mouth,  the  sea  will  at  one 
point  be  converted  from  salt  to  fresh,  and  at  another  from  fresh  to  salt ; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  those  parts  where  the  principal  discharge  takes 
place,  the  salt  water  not  only  washes  the  base  of  the  delta,  but  enters  far 
into  every  creek  and  lagoon.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  repeated  alterna- 
tions of  beds  containing  freshwater  shells,  with  others  filled  with  marine 
exuviae,  may  here  be  formed.  It  has  also  been  shown  by  artesian  borings 
at  Calcutta  (see  above,  p.  267),  that  the  delta  once  extended  much  far- 
ther than  now  into  the  gulf,  and  that  the  river  is  only  recovering 
from  the  sea  the  ground  which  had  been  lost  by  subsidence  at  some 
former  period.  Analogous  phenomena  must  sometimes  be  occasioned 
by  such  -alternate  elevation  and  depression  as  has  occurred  in  modem 
times  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  f  But  the  subterranean  movements 
affect  but  a  small  number  of  the  deltas  formed  at  one  period  on  the 
globe ;  whereas  the  silting  up  of  some  of  the  arms  of  great  rivers 
and  the  opening  of  others,  and  the  consequent  variation  of  the  points 
where  the  chief  volume  of  their  waters  is  discharged  into  the  sea,  are 
phenomena  common  to  almost  eveiy  delta. 

The  variety  of  species  of  Testacea  contained  in  the  recent  calcareous 
marl  of  Scotland,  before  mentioned,  is  very  small,  but  the  abundance  of 
individuals  extremely  great,  a  circumstance  very  characteristic  of  fresh- 
water formations  in  general,  as  compared  to  marine ;  for  in  the  latter,  as 
is  seen  on  sea-beaches,  coral-reefe,  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  seas  examined 
by  dredging,  wherever  the  individual  shells  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
there  rarely  fails  to  be  a  vast  variety  of  species. 

*  Page  270.  f  Fage  460. 
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Maritie  plants.— l^Q  large  hmk^  of  drift  sea-weed  which  occur  oi 
each  side  of  tho  cqimtor  in  the  Atlantic,  Pswific,  and  Iitdian  oceans,  w<a« 
tx^fore  alludisd  to**  These,  when  tliey  subeid^^  may  ofbn  produce  oon- 
fiidewiblo  beds  of  vegetable  matter.  Ie  Holland,  sub-marine  peat  li 
derived  from  Fuci,  and  on  parts  of  our  own  coast  from  Zosiera  marima. 
In  places  where  Algaa  do  not  generate  peat^  tliey  may  nevertheless  leaiB 
traces  of  their  form  imprinted  on  argillaceous  and  calcareous  mud,  m 
they  are  usiiidly  very  tough  in  tlieir  texture* 

Sea-w^ds  are  often  cast  up  in  &u<  li  abundance  on  oiw  Bhoros  duiiiig 
heavy  gales,  that  we  cannot  doubt  tLat  occasionally  vast  numbeis  of  iLem 
are  imbedded  in  littoral  deposits  now  in  progress.  We  kam  from  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Forcbhamnier,  that  besides  supplying  in  common  witi 
land  plants  the  materials  of  coal,  the  A\gsc  niust  give  lise  to  impovtaat 
chemical  changes  in  the  composition  of  strata  in  which  they  are  imbed* 
ded.  These  plants  always  contain  sulphuric  acid,  and  sometimes  in  m 
large  a  quantity  as  8^  per  c<:nt,,  combined  with  pofash :  luagne^a  alao 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  constant  ingredients*  Whenever  largw  mimei 
of  sea-weeds  putrefy  in  contact  with  ferrugineus  clny,  sulphui^t  of  iron, 
or  iron  pyritc-s,  is  fonned  by  the  union  of  the  sulphur  of  thf^  plants  wiii 
the  irqn  of  the  clay;  while  the  i>otash,  released  from  its  union  with  th«  ■ 
clay  {i.  €*  sihcate  of  alumina),  forms  with  it  a  peculiar  eomponnd.  " 
Many  of  the  mineral  characterii^tics  of  sncient  rocks,  csi^ci  ally  tht?  aluni 
slates,  and  the  pyritL-s  which  occur  in  clay  slate,  and  tlie  friigiuonts  of 
anthracite  in  marine  Silurian  strata,  may  be  explained  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  fucoids  or  sea-weeds,  f 

Imbedding  of  cetacea, — ^It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  larger  Cetaoea, 
which  can  float  only  in  a  considerable  depth  of  water,  to  bo  carried  dur- 
ing storms  or  high  tides  into  estuaries,  or  upon  low  shores,  w^here,  upon 
the  retiring  of  high  water,  t|;iey  are  stranded.  Thus  a  narwal  (Afonodon 
monoceros)  was  found  on  the  beach  near  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  ^ 
year  1800,  the  whole  of  its  body  buried  in  the  mud.  A  fisherman  goiog 
to  his  boat  saw  the  horn,  and  tried  to  pull  it  out,  when  the  animal  began 
to  stir  itself.  J  An  individual  of  the  common  whale  (Balccna  mysticetui\ 
which  measured  seventy  feet,  came  ashore  near  Peterhead,  in  1682. 
Many  individuals  of  the  genus  Balaenoptera  have  met  the  same  fate.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  those  cast  on  shore  near  Burnt  Island,  and 
at  Alloa,  recorded  by  Sibbald  and  Neill.  The  other  individual  mentioned 
by  Sibbald,  as  having  come  ashore  at  Boyne,  in  Banflfshire,  was  probably 
a  razor-back.  Of  the  genus  Catodon  {Cachalot),  JRay  mentions  a  hnge 
one  stranded  on  the  west  coast  of  Holland  in  1698,  and  the  fiact  is  also 
commemorated  in  a  Dutch  engraving  of  the  time  of  much  merit '  Sib- 
bald, too,  records  that  a  herd  of  Cachalots,  upwards  of  100  in  number     • 

*  Page  599.  f  Forchhammer,  Report  British  Assoc.  1844 

t  Fleming's  Brit  Animals,  p.  87 ;  in  which  work  other  oases  are  enumentodi 
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were  found  stranded  at  Cairston,  in  Orkney.  The  dead  bodies  of  the 
larger  Cetacea  are  sometimes  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  waters 
as  was  the  case  with  the  immense  whale  exhibited  in  London  in  1831. 
And  the  carcase  of  a  sea-cow  or  Lamantine  (Halicora)  was,  in  1785, 
cast  ashore  near  Leith. 

To  some  accident  of  "this  kind  we  may  refer  the  position  of  the  skeleton 
of  a  whale,  seventy-three  feet  long,  which  was  found  at  Airthrey,  on  the 
Forth,  near  Stirling,  imbedded  in  clay  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  sur- 
fiace  of  the  highest  tide  of  the  rivei  Forth  at  the  present  day.  From  the 
situation  of  the  Roman  station  and  causeways  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  spot,  it  is  concluded  that  the  whale  must  have  been  stranded  there  at 
a  period  prior  to  the  Christian  era.* 

Other  fossil  remains  of  this  cla^  have  also  been  found  in  estuaries  known 
to  have  been  silted  up  in  recent  times,  one  example  of  which  has  been 
already  mentioned  near  Lewes,  in  Sussex. 

Marine  reptiles, — Some  singular  fossils  have  lately  been  discovered  in 
p.    j(jg  the  Island  of  Ascension,  in  a  stone  said  to  be 

continually  forming  on  the  beach,  where  the 
waves  threw  up  small  rounded  fragments  of 
shells  and  corals,  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
become  firmly  agglutinated  together,  and  cx)n- 
stitute  a  stone  used  largely  for  building  and 
making  lime.  In  a  quarry  on  the  N.  W.  side 
of  the  island,  about  100  yards  from  the  sea, 
some  fossil  eggs  of  turtles  have  been  discover- 
****  isiSJi  of  AiTenLrr  '  *  cd  in  the  hard  rock  thus  formed.  The  eggs 
must  have  been  nearly  hatched  at  the  time  when  they  perished ;  for  the 
bones  of  the  young  turtle  are  seen  in  the  interior,  with  their  shape  fully  de- 
veloped, the  interstices  between  the  bones  being  entirely  filled  with  grains 
of  sand,  which  are  cemented  together,  so  that  when  the  egg-shells  are  re- 
moved perfect  casts  of  their  form  remain  in  stone.  In  the  single  specimen 
here  figured  {^g,  106),  which  is  only  five  intihes  in  its  longest  diameter, 
no  less  than  seven  eggs  are  preserved  .J 

To  explain  the  state  in  which  they  occur  fossil,  it  seems  necessary  to 
suppose  that  after  the  eggs  were  almost  hatched  in  the  warm  sand,  a 
great  wave  threw  upon  them  so  much  more  sand  as  to  prevent  the  rays 
of  the  sun  from  penetrating,  so  that  the  yolk  was  chilled  and  deprived  of 

♦  Quart  Joum.  of  Lit.  Sci.,  Ac,  No.  xv.,  p.  172.    Oct  1819. 

f  This  specimen  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  to  the  Geological  Society 
of  London. 

X  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  bones  represented  within  the  shell  in  fig.  107, 
appear  to  be  the  clavicle  and  coracoid  bone.  Thev  are  hollow ;  and  for  this 
reason  resemble,  at  first  sight,  the  bones  of  birds  rather  than  of  reptiles ;  for  the 
hitter  have  no  medullary  caviW.  ProC  Owen,  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in 
order  to  elucidate  this  point,  mssected  for  me  a  very  young  turtle,  and  found 
that  the  exterior  portion  only  of  the  bones  was  ossified,  the  interior  beine  still 
filled  with  cartilage.  This  cartilage  soon  dried  up  and  shrank  to  a  mere  thread 
upon  the  evaporation  of  the  spirits  of  wine  in  which  the  specimen  had  been  pre« 
served,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  bones  became  as  empty  as  those  of  bird& 


TJtaJity*     The  shells  were,  jMsrhnpg^  slightly  broken  at  the  same  time,  sc  i 
that  era  all  grwns  of  sand  Jniglit  gradually  be  introdueed  into  llie  inleriof 
by  water  aa  it  percolated  through  the  beach, 

M<(rim  te^tacea. — The  aquatic  animals  and  plants  which  inhabit  m\ 
estuary  are  liable,  Hke  the  tre^  and  land  auimals  which  people  the  «lk- 
vial  jilaiim  of  a  irrtnt  nvi  n  to  In-  ^woiit  fmni  tiin*-  U-*  tnii.^  f^r  \T\t'-*  tlu' 
deep ;  for  as  a  river  is  perpetually  shifting  its  course,  and  undennining  a 
portion  of*  its  banks  with  the  forests  which  cover  them,  so  the  marine 
current  alters  its  direction  from  time  to  time,  and  bears  away  the  banb 
of  sand  and  mud  against  which  it  turns  its  force.  These  banks  may  con- 
sist in  great  measure  of  shells  peculiar  to  shallow  and  sometimes  brackish 
water,  which  may  have  been  accumulating  for  centuries,  until  at  length 
they  are  carried  away  and  spread  out  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  a 
depth  at  which  they  could  not  have  lived  and  multiplied.  Thus  littoral 
and. estuary  shells  are  more  frequently  liable  even  than  freshwater  species, 
to  be  intermixed  with  the  exuviae  of  pelagic  tribes. 

After  the  storm  of  February  4,  1831,  when  several  vessels  were 
wrecked  in  the  estuary  of  the  Forth,  the  current  was  directed  against  a 
bed  of  oysters  with  such  force,  that  great  heaps  of  them  were  thrown 
alive  upon  the  beach,  and  remained  above  high-water  mark.  I  c<^]ect6d 
many  of  these  oysters,  as  also  the  common  eatable  whelks  {Bueei»a\ 
thrown  up  with  them,  and  observed  that,  although  still  living,  their 
shells  were  worn  by  the  long  attrition  of  sand  which  had  passed  over 
them  as  they  lay  in  their  native  bed,  and  which  had  evidently  not  re- 
sulted from  the  mere  action  of  the  tempest  by  which  they  were  cist 
ashore. 

From  these  facts  we  learn  that  the  union  of  the  two  parts  of  a  bivalv* 
shell  does  not  prove  that  it  has  not  been  transported  to  a  distance ;  and 
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when  we  find  shells  worn,  and  with  all  their  prominent  parts  rubbed  ofl^ 
they  may  still  have  been  imbedded  where  they  grew. 

Burrovoing  shells, — ^It  sometimes  appears  extraordinary,  when  we  ob- 
serve the  violence  of  the  breakers  on-  our  coast,  and  see  the  strength  of 
the  current  in  removing  cliffs,  and  sweeping  out  new  channels,  that  many 
tender  and  fragile  shells  should  inhabit  the  sea  in  the  immediate  \4cinity 
of  this  turmoil.  But  a  great  number  of  the  bivalve  Testacea,  and  many 
also  of  the  turbinated  univalves,  burrow  in  sand  or  mud.  The  Solen 
and  the  Cardium,  for  example,  which  are  usually  found  in  shallow 
water  near  the  shore,  pierce  through  a  soft  bottom  without  injury 
to  their  shells ;  and  the  Pholas  can  drill  a  cavity  through  mud  of  con- 
siderable hardness.  The  species  of  these  and  many  other  tribes  can  sink, 
when  alarmed,  with  considerable  rapidity,  often  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet,  and  can  also  penetrate  upwards  again  to  the  surface,  if  a  mass  of 
matter  be  heaped  upon  them.  The  hurricane,  therefore,  may  expend  its 
ftuy  in  vain,  and  may  sweep  away  even  the  upper  part  of  banks  of  sand 
or  mud,  or  may  roll  pebbles  over  them,  and  yet  tiese  Testacea  may  re- 
main below  secure  and  uninjured. 

Shells  become  fossil  at  considerable  depths, — ^I  have  already  stated 
that,  at  the  depth  of  950  fathoms,  between  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta,  Cap- 
tain Smith  found  a  gravelly  bottom,  with  fragments  of  broken  shells, 
carried  thither  probably  from  the  comparatively  shallow  parts  of  the 
neighboring  straits,  through  which  a  powerful  current  flows.  Beds  of 
shelly  sand  might  here,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  accumulated  several 
thousand  feet  thick.  But,  without  the  aid  of  the  drifting  power  of  a 
current,  shells  may  accumulate  in  the  spot  where  they  live  and  die,  at 
great  depths  from  the  surface,  if  sediment  be  thrown  down  upon  them  ; 
for  even  in  our  own  colder  latitudes,  the  depths  at  which  living  marine 
animals  abound  is  very  considerable.  Captain  Vidal  ascertained,  by 
soundings  made  off  Tory  Island,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Ireland,  that 
Crustacea,  Star-fish,  and  Testacea  occurred  at  various  depths  between 
fifty  and  one  hundred  fathoms ;  and  he  drew  up  Dentalia  from  the  mud 
of  Galway  Bay,  in  230  and  2^0  fathoms  water. 

The  same  hydrographer  discovered  on  the  Rockhall  Bank  large  quan 
tities  of  shells  at  depths  varying  from  45  to  190  fathoms.  The  shells 
were  for  the  most  part  pulverized,  and  evidently  recent,  as  they  retained 
their  colors.  In  the  same  region  a  bed  of  fish  bones  was  observed  extend- 
ing for  two  miles  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  eighty  and  ninety 
fathoms  water.  At  the  eastern  extremity  also  of  Rockhall  Bank,  fish- 
bones were  met  with,  mingled  with  pieces  of  fresh  shell,  at  the  depth  of 
235  &thoms. 

Analogous  formations  are  in  progress  in  the  submarine  tracts  extend- 
ing from  the  Shetland  Isles  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  wherever  soundings 
can  be  procured.  A  continuous  deposit  of  sand  and  mud,  replete  with 
broken  and  entire  shells.  Echini,  &c.,  has  been  traced  for  upwards  of 
twenty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  usually  at  the  depth 
of  from  forty  to  one  hundred  &thoms.    In  one  part  of  this  tract  (lat 
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61^  50',  long.  6^  30')  fish-bones  occur  in  extraordinary  profusion,  so  that 
tho  lead  cannot  be  drawn  up  without  some  vertebrae  being  attached. 
This  "  bone  bed  "  as  it  was  called  by  our  surveyors,  is  three  miles  and  a 
!ialf  in  length,  and  forty-five  fathoms  under  water,  and  contains  a  few 
shells  intermingled  with  the  bones. 

In  the  British  seas,  the  shells  and  other  organic  remains  lie  in  soft 
mud  or  loose  sand  and  gravel ;  whereas,  in  the  bed  of  the  Adriatic, 
Donati  found  them  frequently  inclosed  in  stone  of  recent  origin.  This 
is  precisely  the  diflerence  in  character  which  w^e  might  have  expected  to 
exist  between  the  British  marine  formations  now  in  progress  and  those 
of  the  Adriatic ;  for  calcareous  and  other  mineral  springs  abound  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  lands  adjoining,  while  they  ai«  ^Imosi  entirely  want- 
ing in  our  own  countr}\  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  eight  r^ons  of 
different  depths  in  the  .^Egean  Sea,  each  characterized  by  a  peculiar  as- 
semblage of  shells,  which  have  been  described  by  Professor  E.  Forbes, 
who  explored  them  by  dredging.     (See  above,  p.  649.) 

During  his  survey  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  Captain  Sir  R  Belcher 
found,  by  frequent  soundings  between  the  twenty-third  and  twentieth  de 
grees  of  north  latitude,  that  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  the  depth  of  from 
twenty  to  about  fifty  fathoms,  consists  of  sand  with  a  great  intermixture 
of  shells,  often  entire,  but  sometimes  finely  comminuted.  Between  the 
eleventh  and  ninth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  on  the  same  coast,  at  sound- 
ings varying  from  twenty  to  about  eighty  fathoms,  he  brought  up  abun- 
dance of  corals  and  shells  mixed  with  sand.  These  also  were  in  -some 
parts  entire,  and  in  others  worn  and  broken. 

In  all  tliese  cases,  it  is  only  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  depo- 
sition of  sedimentary  matter,  however  minute,  such  as  may  be  supplied 
by  rivei-s  draininc^  a  continent,  or  currents  preying  on  a  line  of  cliffs,  in 
order  that  stratified  formations,  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness,  and  replete 
with  organic  remains,  should  result  in  the  course  of  ages. 

l^ut  altliough  some  deposits  may  thus  extend  continuously  for  a  thou 
sand  miles  or  more  near  certain  coasts,  the  greater  part  of  the  bed  of  tlie 
ocean,  remote  from  continents  and  islands,  may  very  probably  receive,  at 
die  sjime  time,  no  new  accessions  of  drift  matter,  all  sediment  being  in- 
tercepted by  intervening  hollows,  in  which  a  marine  current  must  clear  its 
waters  as  thoroughly  as  a  turbid  river  in  a  lake.  Erroneous  theories  in 
geology  may  be  formed  not  only  from  overlooking  the  great  extent  of 
simultaneous  d(?posits  now  in  progi'ess,  but  also  from  the  assumption 
that  such  formations  may  be  universal  or  coextensive  with  the  bed  of 
the  ocean. 

AYe  frequently  observe,  on  the  sea  beach,  very  perfect  specimens  o( 
fossil  shells,  quite  detached  from  ^heir  matrix,  which  have  been  washe<J 
out  of  older  formations,  constituting  the  sea-clifts.  They  may  be  all  of 
♦•xtinct  species,  like  the  Eocene  freshwater  and  marine  shells  strewed  ovei 
the  shores  of  Hampshire,  yet  when  they  become  mingled  with  the  shells 
of  the  present  period,  and  buried  in  the  same  deposits  of  mud  and  sand, 
they  would  appear,  if  upraised  and  examined  by  future  geologists,  to 
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have  been  all  of  tho  same  age.  That  such  mtermixture  and  blending 
of  organic  remains  of  different  ages  have  actually  taken  place  in  former 
times,  is  unquestionable,  though  the  occurrence  appears  to  be  very  local 
and  exceptional.  It  is,  however,  a  class  of  accidents  more,  likely  than 
almost  any  other  to  lead  to  serious  anachronisms  in  geolo^cal  dirono- 
logy. 


CHAPTER    L. 

FORMATION    OF    CORAL   REEFS. 


Growth  of  coral  chiefly  confined  to  tropical  regions — Principal  genera  of  coral- 
building  zoophytes — ^Their  rate  of  growth — Seldom  flourish  at  greater  depths 
than  twenty  fathoms — ^Atolls  or  annular  reefs  with  lagoons — ^Maldive  Isles — 
Origin  of  the  circular  form — Coral  reefs  not  based  on  subcicrged  volcanic 
craters — 'Sir.  Darwin*8  theory  of  subsidence  in  explanation  of  atolls,  encircling 
and  barrier  reefs — Why  the  windward  side  of  atolls  highest — Subsidence  ex- 
plains why  all  atolls  are  nearly  on  one  level — ^Alternate  areas  of  elevation  and 
subsidence — Origin  of  openings  into  the  lagoons — Size  of  atolls  and  barrier 
reefs — Objection  to  the  theory  of  subsidence  considered — Composition,  struc- 
ture, and  stratified  arrangement  of  rocks  now  forming  in  coral  reefs — Lime, 
whence  derived — Supposed  increase  of  calcareous  matter  in  modem  epochs 
controverted — Concluding  remarks. 

The  powers  of  the  organic  creation  in  modifying  the  fonn  and  structure 
of  the  earth's  crusty  are  most  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  labors  of  the 
coral  animals.  We  may  compare  the  operation  of  these  zoophytes  in  the 
ocean,  to  the  effects  produced  on  a  smaller  scale  upon  the  land  by  the 
plants  which  generate  peati  In  the  case  of  the  Sphagnum,  tho  upper 
part  vegetates  w^hile  the  lower  part  is  entering  into  a  mineral  mass,  in 
which  the  traces  of  organization  remain  when  life  has  entirely  ceased. 
In  corals,  in  like  manner,  the  more  durable  materials  of  the  generation 
that  has  passed  away  serve  as  the  foundation  on  which  the  living  animals 
continue  to  rear  a  similar  structure. 

The  stony  part  of  the  lamelliform  zoophyte  maybe  likened  to  an 
internal  skeleton ;  for  it  is  always  more  or  less  surrounded  by  a  soft  ani- 
mal substance  capable  of  expanding  itself;  yet,  when  alarmed,  it  has  the 
power  of  contracting  and  drawing  itself  almost  entirely  into  the  cells  and 
hollows  of  the  hard  coral.  Although  oftentimes  beautifully  colored  in 
their  own  element,  the  soft  parts  become  when  taken  from  the  sea 
nothing  more  in  appearance  than  a  brown  slime  spread  over  the  stony 
nucleus.* 

The  growth  of  those  corals  which  form  reefe  of  solid  stone  is  entirciy 
confined  to  tho  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  rarely  extending  beyond  the 
tropics  above  two  or  three  degrees,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances, 

*  Ehrenberg,  Nat  und  Bild.  der  Coralleninsekt.  dc,  Berlin,  1884. 
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E^te^n 


aB  in  tUo  B*??mu(la  Islamic?,  in  lat,  32°  N^  wbere  the  Atla&tic  ia  wanned 
by  the  GiUf  stream.  The  Paciiic  Ocemi,  throtighout  a  s^pece  compre- 
hended between  the  thi^ti(^ih  porallek  of  latitude  on  each  eide  of  tbe 
equator,  ia  extremely  productive  of  coral ;  as  also  are  tho  Arabian  and 
Persian  Gulf*,  Coral  is  aW  abundant  in  lh<>  sea  between  the  coast  of 
Malabar  and  the  island  ti  Madagascar.  Flinders  describes  a  i^ef  of  cofal 
on  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland  as  baring  a  length  of  nearly  1000 
mile^  and  as  being  in  one  part  unbrokeB  for  a  distaucd  of  350  milesL 
Some  groups  of  coral  islands  in  ih^  Pacific  are  firom  1100  to  1200  miles 

in  length,  by  300  or  400  in  breadth, 

h^'^^°^  aa  the  Dangerowi  Archipekgo,  for 

-^^^^^^-  example,  and  that  called  Radack  bj 

Kotzebne;  but  the  islanda  within 
tiits^  .spaces  are  always  sraaJl  potiit£g 
and  often  rery  thinly  sown^ 

Of  the  numerous  si^ccaea  of  iboo- 
phytes  which  am  engage*i  in  the 
production  of  coral  bantis,  som*i  of 
the  most  common  belong  to  the 
Lamarcldan  genera  Astiea,  Pmtcs, 
Madrepora,  Millcpora,  CaiyophylUa, 
and  Meandriaai 

,  Haie  of  the  gf&wih  of  Coral. — Very  different  opinions  have  bccfi 
entertained  in  regard  to  the  rat©  at  which  coral  reefe  increajse.  In 
Captain  Beechey^s  late  exjiedilion  to  the  PacifiCj  no  positive  information 
could  he  obtainwl  of  any  channel  having  been  filled  up  vvithiu  a  given 
period ;  and  it  seems  established,  that  several  reefe  had  remained  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  at  about  the  same  depth  from  the  sur&ce.  { 
Ehrenberg  also  questions  the  fact  of  channels  and  harbors  having 
been  closed  up  in  the  Red  Sea  by  the  rapid  increase  of  ooral  limestone. 
He  supposes  the  notion  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  o(  havens 
having  been  occasionally  filled  up  in  some  places  with  coral  sand,  id 
others  with  large  quantities  of  ballast  of  coral  rock  thrown  down  from 


The  natives  of  the  Bermuda  Islands  point  out  certain  corals  now 
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^orUei  elovaria,  Lam< 

growing  in  the  sea,  wliich,  according  to  tradition,  have  "been  living  in  the 
same  spots  for  centuries.  It  is  supposed  that  some  of  them  may  vie  in 
age  with  the  most  ancient  trees  of  Europe.  Ehrenberg  also  observed 
single  corals  of  the  genera  Meandrina  and  Favia,  having  a  globular 
form,  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  diameter,  "  which  must  (he  says)  be  of 
immense  antiquity,  probably  several  thousand  years  old,  so  that  Pharaoh 
may  have  looked  upon  these  same  individuals  in  the  Red  Sea."*  They 
certainly  imply,  as  he  remarks,  that  the  reef  on  which  they  grow  has 
increased  at  a  very  slow  rate.  After  collecting  more  than  100  species, 
he  found  none  of  them  covered  with  parasitic  zoophytes,  nor  any 
instance  of  a  living  coral  growing  on  another  living  coral.  To  this 
repulsive  power  which  they  exert  whilst  living,  against  all  others  of 
their  own  class,  we  owe  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  some  large  Meandri* 

*  See  Ehrenberg^s  work  above  oited,  p.  751. 
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nse,  and  other  species  which  adorn  our  museums.  Yet  Balani  and 
SerpuTse  can  attach  themselves  to  living  corals,  and  holes  are  excavated 
in  them  by  saxicavous  moUusca. 

At  the  island  called  Taaopoto,  in  the  South  Pacific,  the  anchor  of  a 
ship,  wrecked  about  50  years  before,  was  observed  in  seven  fathoms 
water,  stili  preserving  its  original  form,  but  entirely  incrusted  by  coraL* 
This  fact  would  seem  to  imply  a  slow  rate  of  augmentation ;  but  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  average  rate  must  be  very  difficult,  since 
it  must  vary  not  only  according  to  the  species  of  coral,  but  according 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  each  species  may  be  placed ;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  depth  iVom  the  surface,  the  quantity  of  light,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water,  its  freedom  from  sand  or  mud,  or  the  absence  or 
presence  of  breakers,  which  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  some  kinds 
and  is  fatal  to  that  of  others.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the 
apparent  stationary  condition  of  some  coral  reefe,  which  according  to 
Beechey  have  remained  for  centuries  at  the  same  depth  under  water, 
may  be  due  to  subsidence,  the  upward  growth  of  the  coral  having  been 
just  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the  sinking  of  the  solid  foundation  on 
which  the  zoophytes  have  built.  We  shall  afterwards  see  how  far  this 
hypothesis  is  borne  out  by  other  evidence  in  the  regions  of  annular 
reefs  or  atolls. 

In  one  of  the  Maldive  islands  a  coral  reef,  which,  within  a  few  years, 
existed  on  an  islet  bearing  cocoa-nut  trees,  was  found  by  Lieutenant 
Prentice,  ^entirely  covered  with  live  coral  and  tnadreporey  The  natives 
staled  that  the  islet  had  been  washed  away  by  a  change  in  the  currents, 
and  it  is  clear  that  a  coating  of  growing  coral  had  been  formed  in  a 
short  time.f  Experiments,  also,  of  Dr.  Allan,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Madagascar,  prove  the  possibility  of  coral  growing  to  a  thickness  of 
three  feet  in  about  half  a  year, J  so  that  the  rate  of  increase  may,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  be  very  far  from  slow. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  calcareous  masses  termed  coral 
reefs  are  exclusively  the  work  of  zoophytes :  a  great  variety  of  shells, 
and,  among  them,  some  of  the  largest  and  heaviest  of  known  species, 
contribute  to  augment  the  mass.  In  the  South  Pacific,  great  beds  of 
oysters,  mussels,  Finnce  marince,  Chamce  (or  Tridacncn)^  and  other 
shells,  cover  in  profusion  almost  every  rQQ^\  and  on  the  beach  of  corai 
islands  are  seen  the  shells  of  echini  and  broken  fragments  of  crustaceous 
animals.  Large  shoals  of  fish  are  also  discernible  through  the  clear 
blue  water,  and  their  teeth  and  hard  palates  cannot  fail  to  be  often 
preserved  although  their  soft  cartilaginous  bones  may  decay. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Gennan  naturalist  Forster,  in  1780,  after  his 
voyage  round  the  world  with  Captain  Cook,  that  coral  animals  had  the 
power  of  building  up  steep  and  almost  perpendicular  walls  from  great 
depths  in  the  ^ea,  a  notion  afterwards  adopted  by  Captain  Flinders  and 

*  Stutchburv,  West  of  England  Journal,  No.  L  p.  49. 
f  Darwin's  Coral  lleefs,  p.  77. 
JlbU.  78. 
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others ;  but  it  is  now  very  generally  believed  that  these  zoophytes  cannot 
live  in  water  of  great  depths. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  those  species  which  are 
most  effective  in  the  construction  of  reefs,  rarely  flourish  at  a  greater 
depth  than  20  fathoms,  or  120  feet  In  some  lagoons,  however,  where 
the  water  is  but  little  agitated,  there  are,  according  to  Eotzebue,  beds  of 
living  coral  in  25  fathoms  of  water,  or  160  feet ;  but  these  may  perhaps 
have  begun  to  Hve  in  shallower  water,  and  may  have  been  carried  down- 
wards by  the  subsidence  of  the  reefl  There  are  also  various  species  of 
zoophytes,  and  among  them  some  which  are  provided  with  calcareous  as 
well  as  homy  stems,  which  live  in  much  deeper  water,  even  in  some  cases 
to  a  depth  of  180  fathoms;  but  these  do  not  appear  to  ^ve  origin  to 
stony  reefe. 

There  is  every  variety  of  form  in  coral  reefs,  but  the  most  remarkable 
and  nmnerous  in  the  Pacific  consist  of  circular  or  oval  strips  of  dry  land, 
enclosing  a  shallow  lake  or  lagoon  of  still  water,  in  which  zoophytes  and 
moUusca  abound.  These  annular  reefs  just  raise  themselves  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  oflen  unfathomable 
ocean. 

In  the  annexed  cut  (fig.  114),  one  of  these  circular  islands  is  repre- 
sented, just  rising  above  the  waves,  covered  with  the  cocoa-nut  and 
other  trees,  and  inclosing  within  a  lagoon  of  tranquil  water. 

Fig.  114. 


View  of  WhiUandaj  bland.    (Capt.  fi«echejr.)* 

The  accompanying  section  will  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  the 
usual  form  of  such  islands.     (Fig.  116.) 

Pig.  115. 


Section  of  a  Coral  Island, 
c,  c,  HabiUble  part  of  the  island,  consisting  of  a  strip  of  corml,  inclosing  the  llfWA 
kt  kt  The  lagoon. 

*  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  <fec.  in  1625-28. 
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The  subjoined  cut  (fig.  116.)  exhibits  a  small  part  of  the  section  of  a 
coral  island  on  a  larger  scale. 


Section  of  part  of  a  Coral  Island. 

c,  b,  Habitable  part  of  the  island. 

bf  Cf  Slope  of  the  side  of  the  island,  plunging  at  an  angle  of  foity-fiTe  to  the  depCli 

offifteen  hundred  feet. 
e,  e,  Part  of  the  lagoon. 

d,  d.  Knolls  of  coral  in  the  lagoon,  with  overhanging  masses  of  coral  resembling  the 

capitals  of  columns. 

Of  thirty-two  of  these  cora.  lilands  vxited  by  Beechey  in  his  voyage 
to  the  Pacific,  twenty-nine  had  lagoons  in  their  centres.  The  largest  was 
30  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  smallest  less  than  a  mile.  All  were 
increasing  their  dimensions  by  the  active  operations  of  the  lithophytes, 
which  appeared  to  be  gradually  extending  and  bringing  the  immersed 
parts  of  their  structure  to  the  surface.  The  scene  presented  by  these 
annular  reefs  is  equally  striking  for  its  singularity  and  beauty.  A  strip 
of  land  a  few  hundred  yards  wide  is  covered  by  lofty  cocoa-nut  trees, 
above  which  is  the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  This  band  of  verdure  is 
bounded  by  a  beach  of  glittering  white  sand,  the  outer  margin  of  which 
is  encircled  with  a  ring  of  snow-white  breakers,  beyond  which  are  the  dark 
heaving  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  inner  beach  incloses  the  still  clear 
water  of  the  lagoon,  resting  in  its  greater  part  on  white  sand,  and  when 
illimiinated  by  a  vertical  sun,  of  a  most  vivid  green.*  Certain  species 
of  zoophytes  abound  most  in  the  lagoon,  others  on  the  exterior  margin, 
where  there  is  a  great  surf.  "  The  ocean,**  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  throwing 
its  breakers  on  these  outer  shores,  appears  an  invincible  enemy,  yet  we 
see  it  resisted  and  even  conquered  by  means  which  at  first  seem  most 
weak  and  inefficient  No  periods  of  repose  are  granted,  and  the  long 
swell  caused  by  the  steady  action  of  the  trade  wind  never  ceases.  The 
breakers  exceed  in  violence  those  of  our  temperate  regions,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  behold  them  without  feeling  a  conviction  that  rocks  of  gra- 
nite or  quartz  would  ultimately  yield  and  be  demolished  by  such  irresisti- 
ble forces.  Yet  these  low  insignificant  coral  islets  stand  and  are 
victorious,  for  here  another  power,  as  antagonist  to  the  former,  takes  part 
in  the  contest.  The  organic  forces  separate  the  atoms  of  carbonate  of 
lime  one  by  one  from  the  foaming  brefJcers,  and  unite  them  into  a  sym- 
Jietrical  structure;  myriads  of  architects  are  at  work  night  and  day, 
month  after  month,  and  we  see  their  soft  and  gelatinous  bodies  throng 
the  agency  of  the  vital  laws  conquering  the  great  mechanical  power  of 
the  waves  of  an  ocean,  which  neither  the  art  of  man,  nor  the  inanimate 
works  of  nature  could  successfully  resist."  f 

•  Darwin's  Journal,  Ac.,  p.  640,  and  new  edit.,  of  1845,  p.  453. 

f  Darwin's  Journal,  Ac,  pp.  547,  548.,  and  2d  edit,  of  1845,  p.  460. 
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As  the  coral  animals  require  to  be  continually  immersed  in  salt  water, 
they  cannot  raise  themselves  by  their  own  efforts,  above  the  level  of  the 
lowest  tides.  The  manner  in  which  the  reefe  are  converted  into  islands 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  thus  described  by  Chamisso,  a  naturaUst, 
who  accompanied  Kotzebue  in  his  voyages : — "  When  the  reef^"  says  he, 
"is  of  such  a  height  that  it  remains  almost  dry  at  low  water  the  corals 
leave  off  building.  Above  this  line  a  continuous  mass  of  solid  stone  is 
seen  compased  of  the  shells  of  moUusks  and  echini,  with  their  broken-off 
prickles  and  fragments  of  coral,  united  by  calcareous  sand,  produced  by 
the  pulverization  of  shells.  The  heat  of  the  sun  often  penetrates  the 
mass  of  stone  when  it  is  dry,  so  that  it  splits  in  many  places,  and  the 
force  of  the  waves  is  thereby  enabled  to  separate  and  lift  blocks  of  coral, 
frequently  six  feet  long  and  three  or  four  in  thickness,  and  throw  them 
upon  the  reef,  by  which  means  the  ridge  becomes  at  lengtr  so  high  that 
it  is  covered  only  during  some  seasons  of  the  year  by  the  spring  tides. 
After  this  the  calcareous  sand  lies  undisturbed,  and  offers  to  the  seeds 
of  trees  and  plants  cast  upon  it  by  the  waves  a  soil  upon  which  they 
rapidly  grow,  to  overshadow  its  dazzling  white  surface.  Entire  trunks 
of  trees,  which  are  carried  by  the  rivers  from  other  countries  and  islands, 
find  here,  at  length,  a  resting-place  after  their  long  wanderings :  with 
these  come  some  small  animals  such  as  insects  and  lizards,  as  the  first 
inhabitants.  Even  before  the  trees  form  a  wood,  the  sea-birds  nestle  here ; 
stray  land-birds  take  refuge  in  the  bushes ;  and,  at  a  much  later  period, 
when  the  work  has  been  long  since  completed,  man  appears  and  builds 
his  hut  on  the  fruitful  soil."* 

In  the  above  description  the  solid  stone  is  stated  to  consist  of  shell  and 
coral,  united  by  sand ;  but  masses  of  very  compact  hmestone  are  also 
found  even  in  tlie  uppermost  and  newest  parts  of  the  reef,  such  as  could 
only  have  been  produced  by  chemical  precipitation.  Professor  Agassiz 
also  informs  me  that  his  observations  on  the  Florida  reefs  (which  confirm 
Darwin's  theory  of  atolls  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel)  have  convinced 
liim,  that  large  blocks  are  loosened,  not  by  shrinkage  in  the  sun's  heat, 
as  Chamisso  imagined,  but  by  innumerable  perforations  of  lithodomi  and 
other  boring  testacea. 

The  carbonate  of  lime  may  have  been  principally  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  corals  and  testacea ;  for  when  the  animd  matter  under- 
goes putreCaction,  the  calcareous  residuum  must  be  set  free  under  circum- 
stances very  favorable  to  precipitation,  especially  when  there  are  other 
calcareous  substances,  such  as  shells  and  corals,  on  which  it  may  be  de- 
posited. Thus  organic  bodies  may  be  inclosed  in  a  solid  cement,  and 
become  portions  of  rocky  masses.f 

The  width  of  the  circular  strip  of  dead  coral  forming  the  islands  ex- 
plored by  Captain  Beechey,  exceeded  in  no  instance  half  a  mile  from  the 
usual  wash  of  the  sea  to  the  edge  of  the  lagoon,  and,  in  general,  was 
only  about  three  or  four  Imndred  yards. J    The  depth  of  the  lagoons  is 

•  Kotzcbue*8  Voy.,  1816-18,  voLiil  pp.  831-888. 

f  Stutchbury,  West  of  £og.  Journ.,  Na  i.  p.  50.  X  Captain  Beechey,  part  I  p.  isa 
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various ;  in  some,  entered  by  Captain  Beechey,  it  was  from  twenty  to 

thirty-eight  fathoms. 

The  two  other  peculiarities  which  are  most  characteristic  of  the  annu- 
lar reef  or  atoll  are  first,  that  the  strip  of  dead  ^'ff- 1*7. 

coral  is  invariably  highest  on  the  windward 

side,  and  secondly,  that  there  is  very  generally 

an  opening  at  some  point  in  the  reef  afford- 
ing a  narrow  passage,  often  of  considerable 

depth,  from  the  sea  into  the  lagoon. 
Maldive  and  Laccadive  Isles, — ^The  chain 

of  reefs  and  islets  called  the  Maldives   (see 

^.  \l^),  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  to 

the  south-west  of  Malabar,  forms  a  chain 

470  geographical  miles  in  length,  running 

due  north  and  south,  with  an  average  breadth 

of  about  60  miles.    It  is  composed  through- 
out of  a  series  of  circular  assemblages  of 

islets,  all  formed  of  coral,  the  larger  groups 

being  from  forty  to  ninety  miles  in  their 

longest  diameter.     Captain  Horsburgh,  whose 

chart  of  these  islands  is  subjoined,  states,  that    [ 

outside  of  each  circle  or  atoll^  as  it  is  termed, 

there  are  coral  reefe  sometimes  extending  to 

the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  beyond 

which  there  are  no  soundings  at  immense 

depths.     But  in  the  centre  of  each  atoll  there 

is  a  lagoon  from  fit*teen  to  forty-nine  fathoms 

deep.     In  tlie  channels  between  the  atolls  no 

soundings  can   usually  be  obtained  at   the 

depth  of  150  or  even  250  fathoms,  but  during 

Captain   Moresby's   survey,  soundings   were 

struck  at  150  and  200  fathoms,  the  only  in- 
stances as  vet  known  of  the  bottom  havinir 

been  reached,  either  in  the  Indian  or  Pacitic 

oceans,  in  a  space  intervening  between  two 
separate  and  well  characterized  atolls. 

The  singularity  in  the  form  of  the  atolls 

/f  this  archipelago  consists  in  their  being 
^ado  up,  not  of  one  continuous  circular  reef 
but  of  a  ring  of  small  coral  islets  some- 
times more  than  a  hundred  in  number,  each 
of  which  is  a  miniature  atoll  in  itself;  in  other  words,  a  ring-shaped  strip 
of  coral  surrounding  a  lagoon  of  salt  water.  To  account  for  the  origin 
of  these,  Mr.  Darwin  supposes  the  larger  annular  reef  to  have  been  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  fragments,  each  of  which  acquired  its  peculiar  con- 
figurations under  the  influence  of  causes  similar  to  those  to  which  thts 
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structure  of  the  parent  atoll  has  been  due.  Many  of  the  minor  rings  aro 
no  less  than  three,  and  even  five  miles  in  diameter,  and  some  are  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  principal  lagoon ;  but  this  happens  only  in  oases 
where  the  sea  can  enter  freely  through  breaches  in  the  outer  or  marginal 
reef. 

The  rocks  of  the  Maldives  are  composed  of  sandstone  formed  of  broken 
shells  and  corals,  such  as  maybe  obtained  in  a  loose  state  from  the  beach, 
and  which  is  seen  when  exposed  for  a  few  days  to  the  air  to  become  har- 
dened. The  sandstone  is  sometimes  observed  to  be  an  aggregate  of  broken 
Hhells,  corals,  pieces  of  wood,  and  shells  of  the  cocoa-nut.* 

The  Laccadive  islands  run  in  the  same  line  with  the  Maldives,  on  the 
north,  as  do  the  isles  of  the  Chagos  Archipelago,  on  the  south ;  so  that 
these  may  be  continuations  of  the  same  chain  of  submerged  mountains, 
crested  in  a  similar  manner  by  coral  limestones. 

Origin  of  the  circular  form — not  volcanic, — ^The  circular  and  oval 
shape  of  so  many  reefs,  each  having  a  lagoon  in  the  centre,  and  being 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  deep  ocean,  naturally  suggested  the  idea  that 
they  were  nothing  more  than  the  crests  of  submarine  volcanic  craters 
overgrown  by  coral ;  and  this  theoiy  I  myself  advocated  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  this  work.  Although  I  am  now  about  to  show  that  it  must 
be  abandoned,  it  may  still  be  instructive  to  point  out  the  grounds  on 
which  it  was  formerly  embraced.  In  the  first  place,  it  had  been  remarked 
that  there  were  many  active  volcanoes  in  the  coral  region  of  the  Pacific, 
and  that  in  some  places,  as  in  Gambier's  group,  rocks  composed  of  porous 
lava  rise  up  in  a  lagoon  bordered  by  a  circular  reef,  just  as  the  two  cones 
of  eruption  called  the  Kamenis  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  times 
of  history  within  the  circular  gulf  of  Santorin.f  It  was  also  observed  that, 
as  in  S.  Shetland,  Barren  Island,  and  others  of  volcanic  origin,  there  is 
one  narrow  breach  in  the  walls  of  the  outer  cone  by  which  ships  may 
enter  a  circular  gul^  so  in  like  manner  there  is  often  a  single  deep  passage 
leading  into  the  lagoon  of  a  coral  island,  the  lagoon  itself  seeming  to 
represent  the  hollow  or  gulf  just  as  the  ring  of  dry  coral  recals  to  our 
minds  the  rim  of  a  volcanic  crater.  More  lately,  indeed,  Mr.  Darwin  has 
shown  that  the  numerous  volcanic  craters  of  the  Galapagos  Archipelago 
in  the  Pacific  have  all  of  them  their  southern  sides  the  lowest,  or  in  many 
cases  quite  broken  down,  so  that  if  tliey  were  submerged  and  incrusted 
with  coral,  they  would  resemble  true  atolls  in  shape. J 

Another  argument  which  I  adduced  when  formerly  defending  this  doc- 
trine was  derived  from  Ehrenberg's  statement,  that  some  banks  of  coral 
in  the  Red  Sea  were  square,  while  many  others  were  ribbon-like  strips, 
with  flat  tops,  and  without  lagoons.  Since,  therefore,  all  the  genera  and 
many  of  the  species  of  zoophytes  in  the  Red  Sea  agreed  with  those  which 
elsewhere  construct  lagoon  islands,  it  followed  that  the  stone-making 

*  Captain  Moresby  on  the  Maldives,  Joorn.  Roy.  Qeograph.  Soo.,  YoL  T.parl 
iLp.400. 

J  See  above,  p.  442. 

X  Darwin,  Volcanic  Islands^  p.  118. 
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zoophytes  are  not  guided  by  their  own  instmct  in  the  formation  of  amiii- 
lar  reefe,  but  that  this  peculiar  shape  and  the  position  of  such  reefs  in  the 
midst  of  a  deep  ocean  must  depend  on  the  outline  of  the  subnuuine 
bottom,  which  resembles  nothing  else  in  nature  but  the  crater  of  a 
lofty  submerged  yolc5anic  cone.  The  enormous  size,  it  is  true,  of  some 
atolls,  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  ascribe  to  the  craters  of  many  sub- 
marine volcanoes  a  magnitude  which  was  startling,  and  which  had  <^ten 
been  appealed  to  as  a  serious  objection  to  the  volcanic  theory.  That  so 
many  of  them  were  of  the  same  height,  or  just  level  with  the  water,  di& 
not  present  a  difficulty  so  long  as  we  remained^ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
the  reef-building  species  do  liot  grow  at  greater  depths  than  twenty-five 
&thoms. 

May  be  explained  by  subsidence, — ^Mr.  Darwin,  after  examining  a 
variety  of  coral  formations  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  was  induced 
to  reject  the  opinion  that  their  shape  represented  the  form  of  the  onginal 
bottom.  Instead  of  admitting  that  the  ring  of  dead  coral  rested  on  a 
circular  or  oval  ridge  of  rock,  or  that  the  lagoon  corresponded  to  a  pre- 
existing cavity,  he  advanced  a  new  opinion,  which  must,  at  first  «ght, 
seem  paradoxical  in  the  extreme ;  namely,  that  the  lagoon  is  precisely  in 
the  place  once  occupied  by  the  highest  part  of  a  mountainous  island,  or, 
in  other  cases,  by  the  top  of  a  shoal. 

The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  facts  and  arguments  in  favor  of 
this  new  view : — Besides  those  rings  of  dry  coral  which  enclose  lagoons,  there 
are  others  having  a  similar  form  and  structure  which  encircle  lofty  islands. 
Of  the  latter  kind  is  Vanikoro,  (see  map,  fig.  39,  p.  351,)  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  shipwreck  of  La  Peyrouse,  where  the  coral  reef  runs  at 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  shore,  the  channel  l^etween  it 
and  the  land  having  a  general  deptli  of  betw^een  200  and  300  feet.  This 
channel,  therefore,  is  analogous  to  a  lagoon,  but  with  an  island  standing 
in  the  middle  like  a  picture  in  its  frame.  In  like  manner  in  Tahiti  wo 
see  a  mountainous  land,  with  everywhere  round  its  maroqn  a  hike  or 
zone  of  smooth  salt  water,  separated  from  the  ocean  by  an  encircling 
reef  of  coral,  on  which  a  line  of  breakers  is  always  foaming.  So  also 
New  Caledonia,  a  long  narrow  island  east  of  Now  Holland,  in  which  the 
rocks  are  granitic,  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  which  runs  for  a  length  of  400 
miles.  This  reef  encompasses  not  only  the  island  itself,  but  a  ridi^e  of 
rocks  which  are  prolonged  in  the  same  direction  beneath  the  sea,  Xo 
one,  therefore,  will  contend  for  a  moment  that  in  this  case  the  corals  are 
based  U})on  the  rim  of  a  volcanic  crater,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  a 
mountain  or  island  of  granite. 

The  great  barrier  reef,  already  mentioned  as  running  parallel  to  the 
north-east  coast  of  Australia  for  nearly  1000  miles,  is  another  most  n> 
markable  example  of  a  long  strip  of  coral  running  parallel  to  a  coast.  Its 
distance  from  the  mainland  varies  from  twenty  to  seventy  miles,  and  the 
depth  of  the  great  arm  of  the  sea  thus  enclosed  is  usually  between  ten 
and  twenty  fathoms,  but  towards  one  end  from  forty  to  sixty.  This  great 
reef  woul<l  extend  much  farther,  according  to  Mr.  Jukes,  if  the  growth  of 
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coral  weie  not  prevented  off  the  shores  of  Kew  Guinea  by  a  muddy  bot- 
tom, caused  by  rivers  charged  with  sediment  which  flow  from  the 
southern  coast  of  that  great  island.* 

Two  classes  of  reefe,  therefore,  have  now  been  considered ;  first,  the 
atoU,  and,  secondly,  the  encircling  and  barrier  ree^  all  agreeing  perfectly 
in  structure,  and  the  sole  difference  lying  in  the  absence  in  the  case  <^  the 
atoll  of  all  land,  and  in  the  others  the  presence  of  land  bounded  either 
by  an  encircling  or  a  barrier  reef.  But  there  is  still  a  third  class  of  ree&, 
caUed  by  Mr.  Darwin  "  fringing  reefej''  which  approach  much  nearer  the 
land  than  those  of  the  encircling  and  barrier  class,  and  which  indeed  so 
nearly  touched  the  coast  as  to  leave  nothing  in  the  intervening  space 
resembling  a  lagcjpn.  "  That  these  reefs  are  not  attached  quite  close  to 
the  shore  appears  to  be  the  result  of  two  causes;  first,  that  the  water 
immediately  adjoining  the  beach  is  rendered  turbid  by  the  sur^  and  there- 
fore injurious  to  all  zoophytes;  and,  secondly,  that  the  lai^r  and  efficient 
kinds  only  flourish  on  the  outer  edge  amidst  the  breakers  of  the  open 

8ea."t 

It  will  at  once  be  conceded  that  there  is  so  much  analogy  between  the 
form  and  position  of  the  strip  of  coral  in  the  atoll,  and  in  the  encircling 
and  barrier  reef,  that  no  explafliation  can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not 
include  the  whole.  If  we  turn  in  the  first  place  to  the  encircling  and 
barrier  reefs,  and  endeavor  to  explain  how  the  zoophytes  could  have 
found  a  bottom  on  which  to  begin  to  build,  we  are  met  at  once  with  a 
great  difficulty.  It  is  a  general  fact,  long  since  remarked  by  Dampier, 
that  high  land  and  deep  seas  go  together.  In  other  words,  steep 
mountains  coming  down  abruptly  to  the  sea-shore  are  generally  continued 
with  the  same  slope  beneath  the  water.  But  where  the  reef,  as  at  6  and 
e  (fig.  118),  is  distant  several  miles  from  a  steep  coast,  a  line  drawn  per- 

Fig.  118. 


Sapposed  aection  of  an  island  with  an  encircling'  reef  of  coraL 
A|  The  island. 

b,  e.  Highest  points  of  the  encircling  reef  between  which  and  the  coast  is  seen  a  space 
occupied  by  still  water. 

pendicularly  downwards  from  its  outer  edges  6  c  to  the  fundamental  rock 
d  e,  must  descend  to  a  depth  exceeding  by  several  thousand  feet  the 
limits  at  which  the  efficient  stone-building  corals  can  exist,  for  we  have 
seen  that  they  cease  to  grow  in  water  which  is  more  than  120  feet  deep. 
That  the  original  rock  immediately  beneath  the  points  6  c  is  actually  as 
fiar  from  the  surface  as  d  e,k  not  merely  inferred  from  Dampier's  rule, 

*  Quart  JouiTL  GeoL  Soc.  4.  xcra. 

f  Darwin's  Journal,  p.  651.  2d  edit  chap.  20,  and  Coral  blanda^  chapters  1,  ^  8. 
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but  confirmod  by  the  feet,  that,  immedmtely  outside  the  re©C  sonadmgi 
are  eitlicr  not  met  witti  at  all,  or  only  at  enonuoua  depths.  In  short,  tbt 
oc^an  is  as  deep  there  as  might'  have  been  antidpated  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  a  bold  coast ;  and  it  is  obviously  the  presence  of  the  coral  alooft 
which  has  given  riee  to  the  anomaloui  existence  of  shallow  water  on  the 
TOef  atid  between  it  and  the  land, 

Afler  studying  in  minute  detail  all  the  phenomena  abOfve  described, 
Mr.  Darwin  haa  offered  in  explanation  a  theory  now  very  generally 
adopte^L  17iij  c^^ral-forming  polypi,  he  stat€«,  begin  to  build  m  water  of 
ft  moderate  depth,  and  irhile  they  are  yet  at  work,  the  bottom  of  the 
iea  Bubsides  gradually,  so  that  the  foimdation  of  their  edifice  h  earned 
downwardi  at  the  saino  time  that  they  are  raising  the  superetructare* 
I^  therefore,  the  rate  of  subsidence  be  not  too  itpid,  the  growing  coral 
will  continue  to  builil  tip  to  the  surface;  the  ma^  always  gaining  in 
height  above  its  original  base,  but  remaioing  in  other  i^espects  tn  the 
same  position.  Not  so  with  the  land ;  each  inch  lost  is  irreclaimably 
gone ;  as  it  sinks,  the  water  gains  foot  by  foot  on  the  shore^  till  in  many 
cases  the  highest  peak  of  tho  original  island  disappears.  ^Vhat  wn« 
before  land  is  tht^n  occupied  by  the  kgoon,  the  poiition  of  the  encircling 
coral  remaining  unaltered,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  oonlractioo  of 
its  dimenBions. 

In  this  manner  nm  encircling  rwfs  and  atolls  produced ;  and  in  con* 
firmation  of  his  views  Mr.  Darwin  has  pointed  out  eicamples  which  illus- 
trate every  interme<liate  state^  from  that  of  lofty  islands,  such  as  Otaheite,.^ 
encircled  by  coral,  to  that  of  Gambier^'s  group,  where  a  few  peaks  only 
of  land  nee  out  of  a  lagoon,  and  lastly,  to  the  perfect  atollj  having  a 
lagoon  several  hundred  feet  deep,  surrounded  by  a  reef  rising  steeply 
from  an  unfathomed  ocean. 

If  we  embrace  these  views,  it  is  clear,  that  in  regions  of  growing  coral 
a  similar  subsidence  must  give  rise  to  barrier  reefe  along  the  shored  of 
a  continent.  Thus  suppose  A  (fig.  119),  to  represent  the  north-«ast 
portion  of  Australia,  and  6  c  the  ancient  level  of  the  sea,  when  the  coral 
reef  d  was  formed.     If  the  land  sink  so  that  it  \s  submerged  more  and 
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more,  the  sea  must  at  length  stand  at  the  level  f /,  tho  reef  in  the  mean 
time  having  been  enlarged  and  raised  to  the  point  g.  The  distance 
between  the  shore  /  and  the  barrier  reef  g,  is  now  much  greater  than 
originj^ly  between  the  shore  c  and  the  reef  rf,  and  the  longer  the  subsi- 
dence continues  the  farther  will  the  coast  of  the  mainland  recede. 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1831,  several  years 
before  Mr.  Darwin  had  investigated  the  &ct8  on  which  his  theory  is 
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founded,  I  had  come  to  the  opinion  that  the  bind  was  subsiding  at  the 
bottom  of  those  parts  of  the  Pacific  where  atolls  are  numerous,  although 
I  &iled  to  perceive  that  such  a  subsidence,  if  conceded,  would  equally 
solve  the  enigma  as  to  the  form  both  of  annular  and  barrier  reefs. 

J  shall  cite  the  passage  referred  to,  as  published  by  me  in  1831 : — "It 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  there  should  be  so  vast  an  area  in 
Eastern  Oceanica,  studded  with  minute  islands,  without  one  single  spot 
where  there  is  a  wider  extent  of  land  than  belongs  to  such  islands  as 
Otaheite,  Owhyhee,  and  a  few  others,  which  either  have  been  or  are  still 
the  seats  of  active  volcanoes.  If  an  equilibrium  only  were  maintained  be- 
tween the  upheaving  and  depressing  force  of  earthquakes,  large  islands 
would  very  soon  be  formed  in  the  Pacific ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  growth 
of  limestone,  the  flowing  of  lava,  and  the  ejection  of  volcanic  ashes;  would 
combine  with  the  upheaving  force  to  form  new  land. 

"  Suppose  a  shoal,  600  miles  in  length,  to  sink  fifteei  feet,  and  then  to 
remain  unmoved  for  a  thousand  years ;  during  that  interval  the  growing 
coral  may  again  approach  the  surface.  Then  let  the  mass  be  re-elevated 
fifteen  feet,  so  that  the  origmal  reef  is  restored  to  its  former  position  ?  in 
this  case,  the  new  coral  formed  since  the  first  subsidence  will  constitute 
an  island  600  miles  long.  An  analogous  result  would  have  occurred  if 
a  lava-current  fifteen  feet  thick  had  overflowed  the  submerged  reef.  The 
absence,  therefore,  of  more  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  the  Pacific, 
seems  to  show  that  the  amount  of  subsidence  by  earthquakes  exceeds, 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  at  present,  the  elevation  due  to  the  same 
cause."* 

Another  proof  also  of  subsidence  derived  fix)m  the  structure  of  atolls, 
was  pointed  out  by  me  in  the  following  passage  in  all  former  editions. 
"  The  low  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific,"  says  Captam  Beechey,  "  follow 
one  general  rule  in  having  their  windward  side  higher  and  more  perfect 
than  the  other.  At  Gambia  and  Matilda  islands  this  inequality  is  very 
conspicuous,  the  weather  side  of  both  being  wooded,  and  of  the  former 
inhabited,  while  the  other  sides  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  under 
.water;  where,  however,  they  maybe  perceived  to  be  equally  narrow  and 
well  defined.  It  is  on  the  leeward  side  also  that  the  entrances  into  the 
lagoons  occur ;  and  although  they  may  sometimes  be  situated  on  a  side 
that  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  as  at  Bow  Island,  yet  there  are 
none  to  windward."  These  observations  of  Captain  Beechey  accord  with 
those  which  Captain  Uorsburgh  and  other  hydrographers  have  made  in 
regard  to  the  coral  islands  of  other  seas.  From  this  fortunate  circum- 
stance ships  can  enter  and  sail  out  with  ease ;  whereas  if  the  narrow  in- 
lets were  to  windward,  vessels  which  once  entered  might  not  succeed  for 
months  in  making  their  way  out  again.  The  well-known  security  of 
many  of  these  harbors  depends  entirely  on  this  fortunate  peculiarity  in 
their  structure. 

**  In  what  manner  is  this  singular  conformation  to  be  accounted  for ! 
The  action  of  the  waves  is  seen  to  be  Jie  cause  of  the  superior  elevation 
•  See  PrinoiplM  of  Geology,  1st  edit,  voL  u.  p.  29ft. 
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of  some  ree&  on  their  windward  sides,  where  sand  and  large  masses  ot 
coral  rock  are  thrown  up  by  the  breakers ;  but  there  is  a  variety  of  cases 
where  this  cause  alone  is  inadequate  to  solve  the  problem ;  for  reefii  sub- 
merged at  considerable  depths,  where  the  movements  of  the  sea  cannot 
exert  much  power,  have,  nevertheless,  the  same  conformation,  the  lee- 
ward being  much  lower  than  the  windward  side.* 

*^  I  am  informed  by  Captain  King,  that,  on  examining  the  ree&  called 
Rowley  Shoals,  which  lie  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia,  where  the 
east  and  west  monsoons  prevail  alternately,  he  found  the  open  side  of  one 
crescent-shaped  ree^  the  Imp6rieuse,  turned  to  the  east,  and  of  another, 
the  Mermaid,  turned  to  the  west ;  while  a  third  oval  reef,  of  the  same 
group,  was  entirely  submergerl.  This  want  of  conformity  is  exactly  what 
we  should  expect,  where  the  winds  vary  periodically. 

^^It  seems  impossible  to  refer  the  phenomenon  now  under  consideration 
to  any  original  uniformity  in  tlie  configuration  of  submarine  volcanoes,  on 
the  smnmits  of  which  we  may  suppose  the  coral  reefs  to  grow ;  for  al- 
though it  is  very  common  for  craters  to  be  broken  down  on  one  side 
only,  we  cannot  imagine  any  cause  that  should  breach  them  all  in  the 
same  direction.  But  the  difficulty  will,  perhaps,  be  removed,  if  we  call 
in  another  part  of  the  volcanic  agency — subsidence  by  earthquakes. 
Suppose  the  windward  barrier  to  have  been  raised  by  the  mechanical 
action  of  the  waves  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  yards  above  the  wall 
on  the  leeward  side,  and  then  the  whole  island  to  sink  down  a  few 
fathoms,  the  appearances  described  would  then  be  presented  by  the 
submerged  reef.  A  repetition  of  such  operations,  by  the  alternate  eleva- 
tion and  depression  of  the  same  mass  (an  hypothesis  strictly  conformable 
to  analogy),  might  produce  still  greater  inequality  in  the  tw^o  sides, 
especially  as  the  violent  efflux  of  the  tide  has  probably  a  strong  tai- 
dency  to  check  the  accumulation  of  the  more  tender  corals  on  the  lee- 
ward reef;  while  the  action  of  the  breakers  contributes  to  raise  the 
windward  barrier.^f 

Previously  to  my  adverting  to  the  signs  above  enumerated  of  a  down- 
ward movement  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Dr.  MacCalloch,  Captain 
Beechey,  and  many  other  writers,  had  shown  that  masses  of  recent  oonl 
had  been  laid  dry  at  various  heights  above  the  sea-level,  both  in  the  Red 
Sea,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  After 
describing  thirty-two  coral  islands  in  the  Pacific,  Captain  Beechey  men- 
tioned that  they  were  all  formed  of  living  coral  except  one,  which,  although 
of  coral  formation,  was  raised  about  seventy  or  eighty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  was  encompassed  by  a  reef  of  living  coral  It  is 
called  Elizabeth  or  Henderson's  Island,  and  is  five  miles  in  length  by  one 
in  breadth,  It  has  a  flat  surface,  and,  on  all  sides,  except  the  north,  is 
bounded  by  perpendicular  cliffs  about  fifty  feet  high,  composed  entirely 
of  dead  coral,  more  or  less  porous,  honey-combe<t  at  the  surfiMse,  and  ha^ 

*»  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  Ac,  p.  189. 

t  See  Principles  of  Geology,  Ist  ed.,  1832,  vol  IL  p.  298. 
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dening  into  a  compact  calcareous  mass,  which  possesses  the  fractuT€ 
of  secondary  limestone,  and  has  a  species  of  millepore  interspersed  through 
it  These  cliffs  are  considerably  undermined  by  the  action  of  the  waves, 
and  some  of  ih^jn  appear  on  the  eve  of  precipitating  their  superincum- 

Fiy.  120. 


Elixabeth,  or  Heiidenoii*8  Island. 

bent  weight  into  tlie  sea.  Those  which  are  less  injured  in  this  way  pre- 
sent no  flJtemate  ridges  or  indication  of  the  different  levels  which  the  sea 
might  have  occupied  at  different  periods ;  but  a  smooth  surface,  as  if  the 
island,  which  has  probably  been  raised  by  volcanic  agency,  had  been 
forced  up  by  one  great  subterraneous  convulsion.*  At  the  distance  of  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  this  island,  no  bottom  could  be  gained  with 
200  fathoms  of  line. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  annexed  sketch,  conmiunicated  to  me  by 
Lieutenant  Smith,  of  the  Blossom,  that  the  trees  came  down  to  the  beach 
towards  the  centre  of  the  island ;  a  break  at  first  sight  resembling  the 
openings  which  usually  lead  into,  lagoons ;  but  the  trees  stand  on  a  steep 
slope,  and  no  hollow  of  an  ancient  lagoon  was  perceived. 

Beechey  also  remarks,  that  the  surface  of  Henderson's  Island  is  flat, 
and  that  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  one  of  the  same  group,  but  under 
water,  there  was  no  lagoon,  the  coral  having  grown  up  everywhere  to 
one  level.  The  probable  cause  of  this  obliteration  of  .the  central  basin 
or  lagoon  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 

That  the  bed  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  where  atolls  are  frequent, 
must  have  been  sinking  for  ages,  might  be  inferred,  says  Mr.  Darwin, 
from  simply  reflecting  on  two  facts ;  first,  that  the  eflScient  coral-building 
zoophytes  do  not  flourish  in  the  ocean  at  a  greater  depth  than  120  feet ; 
and,  secondly,  that  there  are  spaces  occupying  areas  of  many  himdred  thou- 
sand square  miles,  where  all  the  islands  consist  of  coral,  and  yet  none 
of  which  rise  to  a  greater  height  than  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  winds  and  waves  on  broken  and  triturated  coral.  Were  we 
to  take  for  granted  that  the  floor  of  the  ocean  had  remained  stationary 
from  the  time  when  the  coral  began  to  grow,  we  should  be  compelled  to  • 
assume  that  an  incredible  number  of  submarine  mountains  of  vast  height 
(for  the  ocean  is  always  deep,  and  often  unfisithomable  between  the  dif- 
ferent atolls)  had  all  come  to  within  120  feet  of  the  surface,  and  yet  no 
one  mountain  had  risen  above  water.  But  no  sooner  do  we  admit  the 
theory  of  subsidence,  than  this  great  diflSculty  vanishes.  However 
varied  may  have  been  the  altitude  of  different  islands,  or  the  separate 
peaks  of  particular  mountain-chains,  all  may  have  been  reduced  to  ono 
uniform  level  by  the  gradual  submergence  of  the  loftiest  points,  and  the 
additions  made  to  the  calcareous  cappings  of  the  less  elevated  summiti 
AS  they  subsided  to  great  depths. 

*  Beecheys  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  Ac,  p.  46. 
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Openings  into  the  lagoons, — ^In  the  general  description  of  atolls  and 
encirding  reefe,  it  was  mentioned  that  there  is  almost  always  a  deep  luo^ 
row  passage  opening  into  the  lagoon,  or  into  the  still  water  between  tbt 
reef  and  the  shore,  which  is  kept  open  by  the  efflux  of  the  sea  as  the 
tide  goes  down. 

The  origin  of  this  channel  must,  according  to  the  theory  of  subsdenoe 
before  explained,  be  traced  back  to  causes  which  were  in  action  during 
the  existence  of  the  encircling  reef,  and  when  an  island  or  mountain-top 
rose  within  it,  for  such  a  reef  precedes  tne  atoll  in  the  order  of  forma- 
tion. Now  in  those  islands  in  the  Pacific,  which  are  large  enough  to 
feed  small  rivers,  there  is  generally  an  opening  or  channel  in  the  sur- 
rounding coral  reef  at  the  point  where  the  stream  of  fresh  water  enters 
the  sea.  The  depth  of  these  channels  rarely  exceeds  twenty-fire  feet ; 
and  they  may  be  attributed,  says  Captain  Beechey,  to  the  aversion  of 
the  lithophytes  to  fresh  water,  and  to  the  probable  absence  of  the  mineral 
matter  of  which  they  construct  their  habitations.* 

Mr.  Darwin,  however,  has  shown,  that  mud  at  the  bottom  of  riTe^ 
courses  is  far  more  influential  than  the  freshness  of  the  water  in  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  the  polypi,  for  the  walls  which  inclose  the  open- 
ings are  perpendicular,  and  do  not  slant  off  gradually,  as  would  be  the 
case,  if  the  nature  of  the  element  presented  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
increase  of  the  coral-building  animals. 

When  a  breach  has  thus  been  made  in  the  reef,  it  will  be  prevented 
from  closing  up  by  the  efflux  of  the  sea  at  low  tides ;  for  it  is  sufficient 
that  a  reef  should  rise  a  i^w  feet  above  low-water  mark  to  cause  the 
waters  to  collect  in  the  lagoon  at  high  tide,  and  when  the  sea  falls,  to 
rush  out  at  one  or  more  points  where  the  reef  happens  to  be  lowest  or 
weakest.  This  event  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  witnessed  in  our  estua- 
ries, where  a  body  of  salt  water  accumulated  during  the  flow  issues  with 
great  velocity  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  and  scours  out  or  keeps  open  a  deep 
passage  through  the  bar,  which  is  almost  always  fonned  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river.  At  first  there  are  probably  many  openings,  but  the  growth  of 
the  coral  tends  to  obstruct  all  those  which  do  not  serve  as  the  principal 
channels  of  discharge  ;  so  that  their  number  is  gradually  reduced  to  a 
few,  and  often  finally  to  one.  The  fact  observed  universally,  that  the 
principal  opening  fronts  a  considerable  valley  in  the  encircled  island,  be- 
tween the  shore*  of  which  and  the  outer  reef  there  is  often  deep  water, 
scarcely  leaves  any  doubt  as  to  the  real  origin  of  the  channel  in  all  those 
countless  atolls  where  the  nucleus  of  land  has  vanished. 

Size  of  atoll s  and  harrier  reefs. — In  regard  to  the  dimensions  of 
atolls,  it  was  stated  that  some  of  the  smallest  observed  by  Beechey  in 
the  Pacific  were  only  a  mile  in  diameter.  If  their  external  slope  mider 
water  equals  upon  an  average  an  angle  of  45°,  tlien  would  such  an  atoU 
at  the  depth  of  half  a  mile,  or  2640  feet,  have  a  diameter  of  two  miles. 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  there  must  be  a   tendency  in  every  atoll  tc 


*  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  Ac,  p.  194. 
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grow  smaller,  except  in  those  cases  where  oscillations  of  level  enlarge  the 
base  on  which  the  coral  grows  by  throwing  down  a  talus  of  detrital 
matter  all  round  the  original  cone  of  limestone. 

Bow  Island  is  described  by  Captain  Beechey  as  seventy  miles  in  cir 
cumference,  and  thirty  in  its  greatest  diameter,  but  we  have  seen  that 
some  of  the  Maldives  are  much  larger. 

As  the  shore  of  an  island  or  continent  which  is  subsiding  will  recede  from 
a  coral  reef  at  a  slow  or  rapid  rate  according  as  the  surface  of  the  land 
has  a  steep  or  gentle  slope,  we  cannot  measure  the  thickness  of  the  coral 
by  its  distance  from  the  coast ;  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  those  reefe  which 
are  farthest  from  the  land  imply  the  greatest  amount  of  subsidence.  We 
learn  from  Flinders,  that  the  barrier  reef  of  north-eastern  Austraha  is  in 
some  places  seventy  miles  from  the  mainlaad,  and  it  should  seem  that  a 
calcareous  formation  is  there  in  progress  1000  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  twenty  to  seventy  miles.  It  may  not, 
indeed,  be  continuous  over  this  vast  area,  for  doubtless  innumerable  islands 
have  been  submerged  one  after  another  between  the  reef  and  mainland, 
like  some  which  still  remain,  as,  for  example,  Murray's  Islands,  lat  9® 
54'  S.  We  are  also  told  that  some  parts  of  the  gulf  inclosed  within  a 
barrier  are  400  feet  deep,  so  that  the  efficient  rock-building  corals  cannot 
bo  growing  there,  and  in  other  parts  of  it  islands  appear  encircled  by 
reefe. 

It  will  follow  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  theory  already  explain- 
ed that,  provided  the  bottom  of  the  sea  does  not  sink  too  fast  to  allow 
the  zoophytes  to  build  upwards  at  the  same  pace,  the  thickness  of  coral 
will  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  subsidence,  so  that  if  one 
area  sinks  two  feet  while  another  sinks  one,  the  mass  of  coral  in  the  first 
area  will  be  double  that  in  the  second.  But  the  downward  movement 
must  in  general  have  been  very  slow  and  uniform,  or  where  intermittent, 
must  have  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  depressions,  each  of  slight 
amount,  otherwise  the  bottom  of  the  sea  would  have  been  carried  down 
faster  than  the  corals  could  build  upwards,  and  the  island  or  continent 
would  be  permanently  submerged,  having  reached  a  depth  of  120  or  160 
feet,  at  which  the  effective  reef-constructing  zoophytes  cease  to  live.  If^ 
then,  the  subsidence  required  to  account  for  all  the  existing  atolls  must 
have  amounted  to  three  or  four  thousand  feet,  or  even  sometimes  more, 
we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  a  slow  and  gradual 
sinking  to  this  enormous  extent.  Such  an  inference  is  perfectly  in  har- 
mony Vith  views  which  the  grand  scale  of  denudation,  everywhere 
observable  in  the  older  rocks,  has  led  geologists  to  adopt  in  reference  to 
upward  movements.  They  must  also  have  been  gradual  and  continuous 
throughout  indefinite  ages  to  allow  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  ocean, 
to  operate  with  adequate  power. 

The  map  constructed  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  display  at  one  view  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  all  the  coral  reefs  throughout  the  globe  is  of  the 
highest  geelogical  interest  (see  above,  p.  361.),  leading  to  splendid 
generalizations,  when  we  have  once  embraced  the  theory  that  all  atoUs 
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and  barrier  reefe  indicate  fecent  subsidence,  while  the  presence  of  fringii^ 
reefs  proves  the  land  to  be  stationary  or  rising.  These  two  classes  of 
coral  formations  arc  depicted  by  different  colors;  and  one  of  the  strikii^ 
'  &cts  brought  to  light  by  the  same  classification  of  coral  formations  is  ths 
absence  of  active  volcanoes  in  the  areas  of  subsidence,  and  their  frequent 
presence  in  the  areas  of  elevation.  The  only  supposed  exception  to  this 
remarkable  coincidence  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Darwin  wrote,  in  1842,  was 
the  volcano  of  Torres  Strait,  at  the  northern  point  of  Australia,  placed  on 
the  borders  of  an  area  of  subsidence ;  but  it  has  been  nince  proved  that 
this  volcaho  has  no  existence. 

We  see,  therefore,  an  evident  connection,  first,  between  the  bursting 
forth  every  now  and  then  of  volcanic  matter*  through  rents  and  fissures^ 
and  the  expansion  or  forcing  outwards  of  the  earth's  crust,  and,  secondly, 
between  a  dormant  and  less  energetic  development  of  subterranean  heat, 
and  an  amount  of  subsidence  sufficiently  great  to  cause  mountains  to 
disappear  over  the  broad  face  of  the  ocean,  leaving  only  small  and 
scattered  lagoon  islands,  or  groups  of  atolls,  to  indicate  the  spots  where 
those  moimtains  once  stood. 

On  a  review  of  the  differently-colored  reefe  on  the  map  alluded  to,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  are  large  spaces  in  which  upheaval,  and  others  in 
which  depression  prevails,  and  these  are  placed  alternately,  while  there 
are  a  few  smaller  areas  where  movements  of  oscillation  occur.  Thus  if 
we  commence  with  the  western  shores  of  South  America,  between  the 
summit  of  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  (a  region  of  earthquakes  and  active 
volcanoes),  we  find  signs  of  recent  elevation,  not  attested  indeed  by  coral 
formations,  which  are  wanting  there,  but  by  upraised  banks  of  marine 
shells.  Then  proceeding  westward,  we  traverse  a  deep  ocean  without 
islands,  until  we  come  to  a  band  of  atolls  and  encircled  islands,  including 
the  Dangerous  and  Society  archipelagoes,  and  constitutino^  an  area  of  sub- 
sidence more  than  4000  miles  long  and  600  broad.  Still  farther,  in  the 
same  direction,  we  reach  the  chain  of  islands  to  which  the  Xt* w  Hebrides, 
Salomon,  and  New  Ireland  belong,  where  fringing  reefs  and  masses  of 
elevated  coral  indicate  another  area  of  upheaval.  Again,  to  the Westward 
of  the  New  Ilebrides  we  meet  with  the  encircling  reef  of  New  Caledonia 
and  the  great  Australian  barrier,  implying  a  second  area  of  subsi- 
dence. 

The  only  objection  deserving  attention  which  has  hitherto  been  . 
advanced  against  the  theory  of  atolls,  as  before  explained  (p.  759.),  is 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Maclaren.*  *'  On  the  outside,"  he  observes,  **  of 
coral  reefs  ver}'  highly  inclined,  no  bottom  is  sometimes  found  Avith  a  line 
of  2000  or  3000  faet^  and  this  is  by  no  means  a  rare  case.  It  follows 
that  the  reef  ought  to  have  this  thickness ;  and  Mr.  Darwin's  diagrams 
show  that  he  understood  it  so.  Now,  if  such  masses- of  coral  exist  under 
the  sea,  they  ought  somewhere  to  be  found  on  terra  firma  ;  for  there  is 
evidence  that  all  the  lands  yet  visited  by  geologists,  have  been  at  oni 

•  Scotsman,  Xov.  1842,  and  JamcBons  Edio.  Journ.  of  Science,  184S. 
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time  submerged.    But  neither  in  the  great  volcanic  chain,  extending 
from  Sumatra  to  Japan,  nor  in  the  West  Indies,  nor  in  any  other  re^on 
yet  explored,  has  a  bed  or  formation  of  coral  even  600  feet  thick  been   , 
discovered,  so  far  ^  we  know." 

When  considering  this  objection,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  question 
we  have  to  deal  with  is,  whether  geologists  have  not  already  discovered 
calcareous  masses  of  the  required  thickness  and  structure,  or  precisely 
such  as  the  upheaval  of  atolls  might  be  expected  to  expose  to  view  ? 
.We  are  called  upon,  in  short,  to  make  up  our  minds  both'  as  to  the  inter- 
nal composition  of  the  rocks  that  must  result  from  the  growth  of  corals, 
whether  in  lagoon  islands  or  barrier  reefs,  and  the  external  shape  which 
the  reefs  would  retain  when  upraised  gradually  to  a  vast  height, — a  task 
by  no  means  so  easy  as  some  may  imagine.  If  the  reader  has  pictured 
to  himself  large  masses  of  entire  corals,  piled  one  upon  another,  for  a 
thickness  of  several  thousand  feet,  he  unquestionably  mistakes  altogether 
the  nature  of  the  accumulations  now  in  progress.  In  the  first  place,  the 
strata  at  present  forming  very  extensively  over  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
within  such  barrier  reefs  as  those  of  Australia  and  New  Caledonia,  are 
known  to  consist  chiefly  of  horizontal  layers  of  calcareous  sediment, 
while  here  and  there  an  intermixture  must  occur  of  the  detritus  of  gra- 
nitic and  other  rocks  brought  down  by  rivers  from  the  adjoining  lands, 
•  or  washed  from  sea-cliffs  by'the  waves  and  currents.  Secondly,  in  regard 
to  atolls,  the  stone-making  polypifers  grow  most  luxuriantly  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  island,  to  a  thickness  of  a  few  feet  only.  Beyond  this 
margin  broken  pieces  of  coral  and  calcareous  sand  are  strewed  by  the 
breakers  over  a  steep  seaward  slope,  and  as  the  subsidence  continues  the 
next  coating  of  live  coral  does  not  grow  vertically  over  the  first  layer, 
but  on  a  narrow  annular  space  within  it,  the  reef,  as  was  before  stated 
(p.  761),  constantly  contracting  its  dimensions  as  it  sinks.  Thirdly, 
within  the  lagoon  the  accumulation  of  calcareous  matter  is  chiefly  sedi- 
mentary, a  kind  of  chalky  mud  derived  from  the  decay  of  the  softer 
corallines,  with  a  mixture  of  calcareous  sand  swept  by  the  winds  and 
waves  from  the  surrounding  circular  reef.  Here  and  there,  but  only  in 
partial  clumps,  are  found  living  corals,  which  grow  in  the  middle  of  the 
lagoon,  and  mixed  with  fine  mud  and  sand,  a  great  variety  of  shells,  and 
fragments  of  testacea  and  echiuoderms. 

We  owe  to  Lieutenant  Nelson  the  discovery  that  in  the  Bermudas  the 
calcareous  mud  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  softer  corallines 
is  absolutely  oindistinguishable  when  dried  from  the  ordinary  white  chalk 
of  Europe,*  and  this  mud  is  carried  to  great  distances  by  currents,  and 
spread  far  and  wide  over  the  fioor  of  the  ocean.  We  also  have  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  in  upraised  atolls,  such  as  Elizabeth  Island,  Tonga,  and 
Hapai,  which  rise  above  the  level  of  the  sea  to  heights  varying  from  ten 
to  eighty  feet,  that  the  rocks  of  which  they  consist  do  not  differ  in 
structure  or  in  the  state  of  preservation  of  their  included  zoophytes  and 

^  Tranii  GeoL  Soc.,  London,  2d  Beries^  vol  v. 
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shells  from  some  of  the  oldest  limestones  kiiO¥ni  to  the  geolo^L  Gap> 
tain  Beechey  remarks  that  the  dead  coral  in  Elizabeth  Island  is  mofe  or 
less  porous  and  honeycombed  at  the  sor&ce,  and  hardening  into  a  com 
pact  rock  which  has  the  fracture  of  secondary  limestone.  ♦ 

The  island  of  Pulo  Nias,  off  Sumatra  (see  Map,  .fig.  39.  p.  361),  whidi 
is  about  3000  feet  high,  is  described  by  Dr.  Jack  as  being  overspread  l^ 
coral  and  large  shells  of  the  Ckama  (Tridacna)  gigas^  which  rest  on 
quartzose  and  arenaceous  rocks,  at  various  levels  from  the  sea-coast  to 
the  sunmiit  of  the  highest  hills. 

The  clifis  of  the  island  of  Timor  in  the  Indian  Ocean  are  composed, 
says  Mr.  Jukes,  of  a  raised  coral  reef  abounding  in  AstrcMLj  Mecmdrma, 
and  Forites,  with  shells  of  Strombus,  Conus^  Nerita^  Arca^  Feeten, 
Venus,  and  Lucina,  On  a  ledge  about  150  feet  above  the  sea,  a  Tri- 
dacna (or  large  clam  shell),  two  feet  across,  was  found  bedded  in  the 
rock  with  closed  valves,  just  as  they  are  often  seen  in  barrier  reefe.  Thia 
formation  in  the  islands  of  Sandlewood,  Sumbawa,  Madura,  and  Java, 
where  it  is  exposed  in  sea  cliffs,  was  found  to  be  from  200  to  300  feet 
thick,  and  is  believed  to  ascend  to  much  greater  heights  in  the  interior. 
It  has  usually  the  form  of  a  "  chalk-like"  rock,  white  when  broken,  but 
in  the  weathered  surface  turning  nearly  black,  f 

It  appears,  therefore^  premature  to  assert  that  there  are  no  recent  ooral 
formations  uplifted  to  great  heights,  for  we  are  only  beginning  to  be- 
acquainted  with  the  geological  structure  of  the  rocks  of  equatorial 
regions.  Some  of  the  upraised  islands,  such  as  Elizabeth  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  in  the  Pacific,  although  placed  in  regions  of  atolls,  are 
described  by  Captain  Beecliey  and  others  as  flat-topped,  and  exhibiting 
no  traces  of  lagoons.  In  explanation  of  the  fact,  we  may  presume  that 
after  they  had  been  sinking  for  ages,  the  descending  movement  was 
relaxed ;  and  while  it  was  in  the  course  of  being  convertLHl  into  an 
ascending  one,  the  ground  remained  for  a  long  season  almost  stationifr}', 
in  which  case  the  corals  within  the  lagoon  would  build  up  to  the  surface, 
and  reach  the  level  already  attained  by  those  on  the  margin  of  the  reetl 
In  this  manner  the  lagoon  would  be  eftaced,  and  the  island  acquire  a 
flat  summit. 

It  may,  however,  be  thought  strange  that  man^*  examples  have  not 
been  noticed  of  fringing  reefs  uplifted  above  the  lev  J  of  the  sea.  Mr. 
Darwin,  indeed,  cites  one  instance  where  the  reef  preserved,  on  dry  land 
in  the  Mauritius,  its  peculiar  moat-like  structure;  but  they  ought,  he  says, 
to  be  of  rare  occurrence,  for  in  the  case  of  atolls  or  of  barrier  or  fringing 
reefs,  the  characteristic  outline  must  usually  be  destroyed  by  denudation 
as  soon  as  a  reef  begins  to  rise  ;  since  it  is  immediately  exjx^sed  to  the 
action  of  the  breakers,  and  the  large  and  conspicuous  corals  on  the  outer 
rim  of  the  atoll  or  barrier  are  the  first  to  be  destroyed  and  to  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  vertical   and   undermined  cliffs.     After  slow   and  continued 

•  Beechey 'a  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
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upheaval  a  wreck  alone  can  remain  of  the  original  reef.  If,  therefore, 
says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  at  some  period  as  far  in  futurily  as  the  secondary 
rocks  are  in  the  past,  the  bed  of  the  Pacific  with  its  atolls  and  barrier 
reefs  should  be  converted  into  a  continent,  we  may  conceive  that  scarcely 
any  or  none  of  the  existing  reefe  would  be  preserved,  but  only  widely 
spread  strata  of  calcareous  matter  derived  from  their  wear  and  tear."  * 

When  it  is  urged  in  support  of  the  objection  before  stated  (p.  V67), 
that  the  theory  of  atolls  by  subsidence  implies  the  accumulation  of  cal- 
careous formations  2000  or  3000  feet  thick,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
this  estimate  of  the  minimum  density  of  the  deposits  is  by  no  means 
exaggerated.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  consider  that  the  space  over 
which  atolls  are  scattered  in  Polynesia  and  the  Indian  oceans  may  be 
compared  to  the  whole  continent  of  Asia,  we  cannot  but  infer  from 
analogy  that  the  differences  in  level  in  so  vast  an  area  have  amounted, 
antecedently  to  subsidence,  to  6000  or  even  a  greater  number  of  feet 
Whatever  was  the  difference  in  height  between  the  loftiest  and  lowest 
of  the  original  mountains  or  moimtainous  islands  on  which  the  different 
atolls  are  based,  that  difference  must  represent  the  thickness  of  coral 
which  has  now  reduced  all  of  them  to  one  level.  Flinders,  therefore,  by 
no  means  exaggerated  the  volume  of  the  hmestone,  which  he  conceived 
to  have  been  the  work  of  coral  animals ;  he  was  merely  mistaken  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  enabled  to  build  reefe  in  an  unfathomed 
6cean. 

But  is  it  reasonable  to  expect,  after  the  waste  caused  by  denudation, 
that  calcareous  masses,  gradually  upheaved  in  an  open  sea,  should  retain 
such  vast  thicknesses  ?  Or  may  not  the  limestones  of  the  cretaceous  and 
oolitic  epochs,  which  attain  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  a  density  of  3000 
or  4000  feet,  and  are  in  great  part  made  up  of  coralline  and  shelly  matter, 
present  us  with  a  true  geological  counterpart  of  the  recent  coral  reels  of 
equatorial  seas  ? 

Before  we  attach  serious  importance  to  arguments  founded  on  negative 
evidence,  and  opposed  to  a  theory  which  so  admirably  explains  a  great 
variety  of  complicated  phenomena,  we  ought  to  remember  that  the  up- 
heavd.  to  the  height  of  4000  feet  of  atolls  in  which  the  coralline  lime- 
stone would  be  4000  feet  thick,  implies,  first,  a  slow  subsidence  of  4000 
feet,  and,  secondly,  an  elevation  of  the  same  amount.  Even  if  the  reverse 
or  ascending  movement  began  the  instant  the  downward  one  ceased,  we 
must  allow  a  great  lapse  of  ages  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  whole 
operation.  We  must  also  assume  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
period  in  question,  the  equatorial  regions  were  as  fitted  as  now  for  the 
support  of  reef-building  zoophytes.  This  postulate  would  demand  the 
continuance  of  a  complicated  variety  of  conditions  throughout  a  much 
l<Higer  period  than  they  are  usually  persistent  in  one  place. 

To  show  the  difficulty  of  speculating  on  the  permanence  of  the  geo- 
{graphical  and  climatal  circumstances  requisite  for  the  growth  of  reef- 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Madaren,  Sootsman,  1848. 
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building  corala,  we  have  only  to  state  the  fact  that  there  are  no  reeCs  in 
the  Atlantic,  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  nor  among  the  islands  of  tbr 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  nor  in  St  Helena,  Ascension,  the  Cape  Verdes,  or  St. 
Paul's.    With  the  exception  of  Bermuda,  there  is  not  a  single  coral  rect 
in  the  central  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  although  in  some  parts  the  waves, 
as  at  Ascension,  are  cha-ged  to  excess  with  calcareous  matter.     This  capri- 
cious distribution  of  ooral  reeis  is  probably  owing  to  the  absence  of  fit 
stations  for  the  reef-building  polypifers,  other  organic  beings  in  those  re- 
gions obtaining  in  the  great  struggle  for  existence  a  mastery  over  them. 
Their  absence,  in  whatever  manner  it  be  accounted  for,  should  put  us  oq 
our  guard  against  expecting  upraised  reefs  at  all  former  geolo^cai  epodba. 
Similar  to  those  now  in  progress. 

Lime,  whence  derived, — Dr.  MacuUoch,  in  his  system  of  Geology,  toL 
L  p.  219,  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  some  of  the  earlier 
geologists,  that  all  limestones  have  originated  in  organized  sobstnnoes. 
If  we  examine,  he  says,  the  quantity  of  limestone  in  the  primary  strata, 
it  will  be  found  to  bear  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  the  siliceous  and 
argillaceous  rocks  than  in  the  secondary ;  and  this  may  have  some  con- 
nexion with  the  rarity  of  testaceous  animals  in  the  ancient  ocean.  He 
farther  infers,  that  in  consequence  of  the  operations  of  animals,  ''the 
quantity  of  calcareous  earth  deposited  in  the  form  of  mud  or  8t<»ie  is 
always  increasing ;  and  that  as  the  secondary  series  far  exceeds  Uie  pri- 
mary in  this  respect,  so  a  third  series  may  heredfter  arise  from  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  which  may  exceed  the  last  in  the  proportion  of  itscalcareousstrata.'' 

If  these  propositions  went  no  farther  than  to  suggest  that  every  parti-  ' 
cle  of  lime  tliat  now  enters  into  the  crust  of  the  globe,  may  possibly  in 
its  turn  have  been  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  life,  by  entoring  into 
the  composition  of  organized  bodies,  I  should  not  deem  the  speculation 
improbable ;  but,  when  it  is  hinted  that  lime  may  be  an  animal  product 
combined  by  the  powers  of  vitality  from  some  simple  elements,  I  can  dis- 
cover no  sutlicient  grounds  for  such  an  hypothesis,  and  many  facts  mili- 
tate against  it. 

If  a  large  pond  be  made  in  almost  any  soil,  and  filled  with  rain  water, 
it  may  usually  become  tenanted  by  testacea ;  for  carbonate  of  lime  is 
almost  universally  diffused  in  small  quantities.  But  if  no  calcareous  mat- 
ter be  supplied  by  waters  flowing  from  the  surrounding  high  grounds,  or 
by  springs,  no  tufa  or  shell-marl  are  fonned.  Tlio  thin  shells  of  one 
generation  of  mollusks  decompose,  so  that  their  elements  afford  nutriment 
to  the  succeeding  races ;  and  it  is  only  where  a  stream  enters  a  late, 
which  may  introduce  a  fresh  supply  of  calcareous  matter,  or  where  the 
lake  is  fed  by  springs,  that  shells  accumulate  and  form  raarl. 

All  the  lakes  in  Forfiirshire  which  have  pro<luced  deposits  of  shell-raarl 
have  been  the  sites  of  springs,  which  still  evolve  much  carbonic  acid,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime.  But  there  is  no  marl  in  Loch 
Fithie,  near  Forfar,  where  there  are  7io  springs^  although  that  lake  is  sur- 
rounded by  these  calcareous  deposits,  and  although,  in  every  other  respect, 
-he  site  is  favorable  to  the  accumulation  of  aquatic  testacea. 
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We  find  those  Charae  which  secrete  the  largest  quantity  of  calcareous 
matter  in  their  stems  to  abound  near  springs  impregnated  with  carbonate 
of  lime.  We  know  that,  if  the  common  hen  be  deprived  altogether  of 
calcareous  nutriment,  the  shells  of  her  eggs  will  become  of  too  slight  a 
consistency  to  protect  the  contents ;  and  some  birds  eat  chalk  greedily 
during  the  breeding  season. 

I^  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  to  the  phenomena  of  inorganic  nature, 
we  observe  that,  in  volcanic  countries,  there  is  an  enormous  evolution  of 
carbonic  add,  either  free,  in  a  gaseous  form,  or  mixed  with  water ;  and 
the  springs  of  such  districts  are  usually  impregnated  with  carbonate  of 
lime  in  great  abundance.  No  one  who  has  travelled  in  Tuscany,  through 
the  region  of  extinct  volcanos  and  its  confines,  or  who  has  seen  the  map 
constructed  by  Targioni  (1827),  to  show  the  principal  sites  of  mineral 
springs,  can  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  if  this  territory  was  submerged 
beneath  the  sea,  it  might  supply  materials  for  the  most  extensive  coral 
reefe.  The  importance  of  these  springs  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  rocks  which  they  have  thrown  down  on  the  slanting 
sides  of  hills,  although  of  these  alone  large  cities  might  be  built,  nor  by 
a  coating  of  travertin  that  covers  the  soil  in  some  districts  for  miles  in 
length.  The  greater  part  of  the  calcareous  matter  passes  down  in  a  state 
of  solution  to  the  sea,  and  in  all  coimtries  the  rivers  which  flow  from 
chalk  and  other  marly  and  calcareous  rocks  carry  down  vast  quantities  of 
lime 'into  the  ocean.  Lime  is  also  one  of  the  component  parts  of  augite 
and  other  volcanic  and  hypogene  minerals,  and  when  these  decompose  is 
set  free,  and  may  then  find  its  way  in  a  state  of  solution  to  the  sea. 

The  lime,  therefore,  contained  generally  in  sea  water,  and  secreted  so 
plentifully  by  the  testacea  and  corals  of  the  Pacific,  may  have  been 
derived  either  from  springs  rising  up  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  or  from  rivers 
fed  by  calcareous  springs,  or  impregnated  with  lime  derived  from  disin- 
tegrated rocks,  both  volcanic  and  hypogene.  If  this  be  admitted,  the 
greater  proportion  of  limestone  in  the  more  modem  formations  as  com- 
pared to  the  most  ancient,  will  be  explained,  for  springs  in  general  hold 
no  argillaceous,  an  1  but  a  small  quantity  of  siliceous  matter  in  solution, 
but  they  rfre  continually  subtracting  calcareous  matter  from  the  inferior 
rocks.  The  constant  transfer,  therefore,  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  the 
lower  or  older  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  to  the  surface,  must  cause  at 
all  periods  and  throughout  an  indefinite  succession  of  geological  epochs, 
a  preponderance  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  newer  as  contrasted  with  the 
older  formations. 


THE  END. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

In  the  concluding  cliapters  of  the  first  book,  I  examined  in  detaS  ( 
great  variety  of  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  to  prove  the  < 

tinctness  of  the  state  of  the  earth's  crust  at  remote  and  recent  epochs 

Among  other  supposed  proofs  of  this  distinctness,  the  dearth  of  calca— 
reous  matter,  in  the  ancient  rocks  above  adverted  to,  might  have  been 
considered.     But  it  would  have  been  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  objeo- 
tions  urged  against  those  geologists  who  represent  the  coarse  of  nature 
at  the  earliest  periods  as  resembling  in  all  essential  circumstances  the 
state  of  things  now  estabUshed.     We  have  seen  that,  in  opposition  to 
this  doctrine,  a  strong  desire  has  been  manifested  to  discover  in  the  an- 
cient rocks  the  signs  of  an  epoch  when  the  planet  was  uninhabited,  and 
when  its  surface  was  in  a  chaotic  condition  and  uninhabitable.    The 
opposite  opinion,  indeed,  that  the  oldest  of  the  rocks  now  viable  may 
be  the  last  monuments  of  an  antecedent  era  in  which  living  beings  may 
already  have  peopled  the  land  and  water,  has  been  declared  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  assumption  that  there  never  was  a  beginning  to  the 
present  order  of  things. 

With  equal  justice  might  an  astronomer  be  accused  <^  asserting  that 
the  works  of  creation  extended  throughout  infinite  space,  because  he 
refuses  to  take  for  granted  that  the  remotest  stars  now  seen  in  the 
heavens  are  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the  material  universe.  Every  im- 
provement of  the  telescope  has  brought  thousands  of  new  worlds  into 
view ;  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  rash  and  unphilosophical  to  imagine 
that  we  already  survey  the  whole  extent  of  the  vast  scheme,  or  that  it 
will  ever  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  human  observation. 

But  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  such  premises  in  favor  of  the 
infinity  of  the  space  that  has  been  filled  with  worlds ;  and  if  the  material 
universe  has  any  limits,  it  then  follows,  that  it  must  occupy  a  minute 
and  infinitesimal  point  in  infinite  space. 

So  if,  in  tracing  back  the  earth's  history,  we  arrive  at  the  monuments 
of  events  which  may  have  happened  millions  of  ages  before  our  times, 
and  if  we  still  find  no  decided  evidence  of  a  commencement,  yet  the 
arguments  from  analogy  in  support  of  the  probability  of  a  beginning 
remain  unshaken ;  and  if  the  past  duration  of  the  earth  be  finite,  then 
the  aggregate  of  geological  epochs,  however  numerous,  must  constitute 
a  mere  moment  of  the  past,  a  mere  infinitesimal  portion  of  eternity. 

It  has  been  argued,  that,  as  the  different  states  of  the  earth's  surface, 

and  the  different  species  by  which  it  has  been  inhabited  have  all  had 

their  origin,  and  many  of  them  their  termination,  so  the  entire  series  may 

have  commenced  at  a  certain  period.     It  has  also   been  urged,  that, 

^    .  as  wc  admit  the  creation  of  man  to  have  occurred  at  a  comparatively 

I    _ 
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modern  epoch — as  we  concede  the  astonishing  fact  of  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  a  moral  and  intellectual  being — so  also  we  may  conceive  the  first 
creation  of  the  planet  itself. 

I  am  far  from  denying  the  weight  of  this  reasoning  from  analogy ; 
but,  although  it  may  strengthen  our  conviction^  that  the  present  system 
of  change  has  not  gone  on  from  eternity,  it  cannot  warrant  us  in  pre- 
suming that  we  shall  be  permitted  to  behold  the  signs  of  the  earth's 
origin,  or  the  evidences  of  the  first  introduction  into  it  of  organic  beings. 
We  aspire  in  vain  to  assign  limits  to  the  works  of  creation  in  space, 
whether  we  examine  the  starry  heavens,  or  that  world  of  minute  ani- 
malcules which  is  revealed  to  us  by  the  microscope.  We  are  prepared* 
therefore,  to  find  that  in  time  also  the  confines  of  the  universe  lie  be- 
yond the  reach  of  mortal  ken.  But  in  whatever  direction  we  pursue 
our  researches,  whether  in  time  or  space,  we  discover  eveiywhere  the 
clear  proofs  of  a  Creative  Intelligence,  and  of  His  foresight,  wisdom, 
jmd  power. 

As  geologists,  we  learn  that  it  is  not  only  the  present  condition  of 
the  globe  which  has  been  suited  to  the  accommodation  of  myriads  of 
living  creatures,  but  that  many  former  states  also  have  been  adapted  to 
the  organization  and  habits  of  prior  races  of  beings.  The  disposition 
of  the  seas,  continents,  and  islands,  and  the  climates,  have  varied ;  the 
species  likewise  have  been  changed ;  and  yet  they  have  all  been  so 
modelled,  on  types  analogous  to  those  of  existing  plants  and  animals,  as 
to  indicate,  throughout,  a  perfect  harmony  of  design  and  unity  of  pur- 
pose. To  assume  that  the  evidence  of  the  beginning  or  end  of  so  vast  a 
scheme  lies  within  the  reach  of  our  philosophical  inquiries,  or  even  of 
our  speculations,  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  just  estimate  of  the 
relations  which  subsist  between  the  finite  powers  cf  man  and  the  attri- 
butes of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being. 


ir^?: 
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JkiCKTHAWitB.    The  AeephftJa  are  that  diriaicdi  of  molltis^^oms  ftninuk  whlcfa, 
oy&tCT  find  ftcallop,  arc  irithotit  beads.    The  dJM  Acephala  of  CiJTier  i 
hflDda  many  ^en^^  of  unimula  wiOi  birulTO  fiheUa,  and  a  fbw  which  are  de' 
of  ^liftllf'    El*/m,^  a,  13^  without,  and  «ifaXff  ApJMi^,  the  head, 

AOD>o>o^!S.    Sligbtlj  add* 

AfiBoosNs.  One  of  t\'o  dosses  Into  whicb  all  plants  maj  be  divided ;  it  itM^odM 
anch  Aowciip=i>8  otie«  ^  ^roir  from  tho  top  cfviij^  and  whoao  Al«ma  conaeqaenl^ 

;  '  do  not  increase  matcrialJy  in  bulkf  aa  Mods^s,  Fcms,  LvcopodittPias  Egttf t<)t<lti», 
Jto.  Tho  tratik  of  a  tree  fero  i»  a  good  enwnplo.  They  art  alsa  tBlled  Acn^- 
bfya.    Etjfm.f  av^Wf  ad«?iH  the  top^  and  |^ri-«rcf,  jR«t*«t*,  laetBase.    • 

AstFOdBl,    A  6ubst4iDC«  ttppareutlj-  inlerm^diate  between  fdt  and  wax,  into  wkich 
dead  aninuU  matter  ia  eooYerted  when  baried  ^  the  €arth,  and  InaoettalB 
of  dcoompostUou.    Mym.j  ^dipt^  fat,  and  <*w,  wa*, 

ALEtTE.    See  **FeUpar." 

Azcsoiio,    An  appomtaa  for  dt&tillbg, 

Alox.  Ad  ordur  or  division  of  the  crTptogamie  elosa  of  planla.  The  whola  of 
eon-weedd  ore  comprehended  under  tbl»  dlvialonf  and  tbe  appUeaiiou  of ^ 
term  in  this  work  is  to  marine  pUnts,     Fiym.^  aiff^j  aqa-wv^d* 

AUfUTiAi*.    Tho  adjective  of  aUtivium,  whidi  see* 

AlLttvioti,     SynoDTmoua  with  alliivlumj  which  sfre. 

Alluviuic  Earth,  aand,  g^vel,  stones,  and  other  tnospovted  matter  w^di  bM 
been  washed  awaj  and  thrown  down  bj  rivers,  floods,  or  other  cansea  upon  land 
not  permanerUly  sabmcrged  beneath  the  waters  of  lakes  or  seas.  Mym,,  aUua, 
to  wash  upon,  or  alluviOf  an  inundation. 

Alux-stonx,  Aluxkx,  Aluionous.  Alum  is  the  base  of  pure  day^,  and  atrata  of  day 
are  often  met  with  oontiuning  much  iron  pyrites.  When  the  latter  sabstance  de- 
composes, sulphuric  acid  b  produced,  which  unites  with  t)ie  alnmlnoos  eartlvof 
the  day  to  form  sulphate  of  alumine,  or  common  alum.  Where  mannfiictoriea 
are  established  for  obtaining  the  alum,  the  indurated  beds  of  day  employed  are 
called  Alum-stone. 

AjofONrrs.  An  extinct  and  very  numerous  genus  of  the  order  of  moUusoons  «n^m^» 
called  Cephalopoda,  allied  to  the  modem  genus  Nautilus,  which  inhabited  a  diam- 
bered  shell,  curved  like  a  coiled  snake.  Spedes  of  it  are  found  in  all  geological 
periods  of  the  secondary  strata ;  but  they  have  not  been  seen  in  the  tertiary 
beds.  They  are  named  from  their  resembknoe  to  the  horns  on  the  statues  of 
Jupiter  Ammon. 

AxoKPHOus.  Bodies  devoid  of  regular  form.  Mym.,  «,  a,  without,  and  ^0f^, 
tnorphe,  form. 

AicTODALom.  One  of  the  ^rms  of  the  Trap-rocks,  in  which  agates  and  simple  min- 
erals appear  to  be  scattered  like  almonds  in  a  cake.  £tyin.j  aftvyUXm,  amy^tUia, 
an  almond. 

Ajr^jocmx^    A  simple  rainerul  of  the  Zeolite  family,  also  called  Cubiste,  of  fiequent 
oecurreaoe  jo  the  Trap-rock», 
fALMits.    A  body  that  reecmbles  or  corresponds  with  another  body.    A  recent 
shell  of  the  same  spedes  aa  a  ft^sil  shell  is  the  analogue  of  the  latter. 

;A^(»ioap£^ua,  A  term  npplied  to  all  flowering  plants  in  which  the  ovules  are  in- 
doevd  in  an  ovary,  *nd  ihe  seeds  in  a  pericarp  or  covering,  as  in  all  flowering 
^anta  except  Choec  mentioned  under  gymnoeperms  and  gymnogens,  which  see. 
Jiym,,  Myy^i,  an^otf  a  vessel,  and  cvc^a,  a  seed. 
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AHOPLOTHERnnf .  A  fossil  eztinot  quadruped  belonging  to  the  order  Pachydermate, 
resembling  a  pig.  It  has  received  its  name  l^caase  the  animal  must  have  been 
singularly  wanting  in  means  of  defence,  fh>m  the  form  of  its  teeth  and  the  ab- 
sence of  daws,  hoofe,  and  horns.  Etym,^  ayovAor,  anopht,  unarmed,  and  difptoy. 
iheriony  a  wild  beast. 

ANTAflomsT  PowzB.  Two  powers  in  nature,  the  action  of  the  one  counteracting  that 
of  the  other,  by  which  a  kind  of  equilibrium  or  balance  is  maintained,  and  the 
destructive  effect  prevented  that  would  be  produced  by  one  operating  without 
a  check. 

Antxnnjl  The  articulated  horns  with  which  the  heads  of  insects  are  invariably 
fhmished. 

AicTHRAorrs.  A  shining  substance  like  black-lead ;  a  species  of  mineral  charcoal. 
Mym.,  avBpa^,  anthrax^  coal. 

AirrmiAooTREBnTM.  A  name  given  to  an  extinct  quadruped,  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  Pachydermata,  the  bones  of  which  W6?e  first  found  in  lignite  and  coal  of  the 
tertiary  strata.    Mym,,  avBpa^^  anifirax^  co&l,  and  5i^pioy,  therion^  wild  beast. 

Anthbopomobphoub.  Having  a  form  resembhug  the  human.  £tpm.,  avOpwirof,  an- 
ihropoSf  a  man,  and  ftop^^i  morphea  form. 

Antibeftio.  Substances  which  prevent  corruption  in  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
as  common  salt  does,  are  said  to  be  antiseptic.  Etym.^  avn,  anti,  against,  and 
crimiyiepoy  to  putrefy. 

Abenaceous.    Sandy.    £tj/m.,  arenas  sand. 

Aboillaoeods.    Gayey,  composed  of  clay.    JE*/^.,  arsriiid,  day. 

Abbaoontts.  a  simple  mineral,  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  ime,  so  called  from  having 
been  first  found  in  Aragon  in  Spain. 

Atolls.  Coral  islands  of  an  annular  form,  or  consisting  of  a  circular  strip  or  ring  of 
coral  surrounding  a  central  lagoon. 

AnorrB.  A  simple  mineral  of  a  dark  green,  or  black  color,  which  forms  a  constituent 
part  of  many  varieties  of  volcanic  rocks.  Name  applied  by  Pliny  to  a  particular 
mineral,  from  the  Greek  ovyfi,  avge^  lustre. 

Avalanches.  Masses  of  snow  which,  being  detached  from  great  heights  in  the  Alps, 
acquire  enormous  bulk  by  fresh  accumulations  as  they  descend ;  and  when  they 
fall  into  the  valleys  below  often  cause  great  destruction.  They  are  also  called 
lavangea  and  lavaneh^  in  the  dialects  of  Switzerland. 

Basalt.  One  of  the  most  common  varieties  of  the  Trap-rocks.  It  is  a  dark  green  or 
black  stone,  composed  of  augite  and  felspar,  very  compact  in  texture,  and  of 
considerable  hardness,  often  found  in  regular  pillars  of  three  or  more  sides 
called  basaltic  columns.  Bemarkable  examples  of  this  kind  are  seen  at  the 
Giant^s  Causeway,  in  Ireland,  and  at  Fingal^s  Cave,  in  Staffii,  one  of  the  Heb- 
rides. The  term  is  used  by  Pliny,  and  is  said  to  come  from  hataly  an  Ethio- 
pian word  signifying  iron.    The  rock  often  contains  much  iron. 

"  Basdi^'  of  Paris,  '*  Basim^*  of  London.  Deposits  lying  in  a  hollow  or  trough, 
formed  of  older  rocks ;  sometimes  used  in  geology  almost  synonymously  with 
"  formations,^'  to  express  the  deposits  lying  in  a  certain  cavity  or  depression  in 
older  rocks. 

BxLEiCNiTB.  An  extinct  genus  of  the  order  of  molluscous  animals  called  Cephalo- 
poda, having  a  long,  straight,  and  chambered  conical  shell.  ^y??».,^cA</iyoy,  bt- 
lemnon,  a  dart. 

BiTuiCEN.  Mineral  pitch,  of  which  the  tar-like  substance  which  is  often  seen  to  ooxo 
out  of  the  Newcastle  cool  when  on  the  fire,  and  which  makes  it  cake,  is  a  good 
example.    Mym.,  bitumen^  pitch. 

BrruioNovs  Shale.  An  argillaceous  shale,  much  impregnated  with  bitumen.  Which 
is  very  common  in  the  Coal  Measures. 

Blends.  A  metallic  ore,  a  compound  of  the  metal  zinc  with  sulphur.  It  is  often 
found  in  brown  shining  crystals ;  hence  its  name  among  the  German  miners, 
from  the  word  Uendin^  to  dazzle. 

Blufts.  High  banks  presenting  a  precipitous  front  to  the  sea  or  a  river.  A  term 
used  in  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

BonrroiDAL.  Besembling  a  bunch  of  Grapes.  Mym,,  0oif9s,  hotryt^  a  bunoh-  ol 
grapes,  and  tiiot^  eido§,  form. 
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BouLDBw.    A  provincUl  term  for  large  rounded  blocki  of  stone  lying  on  the  i 

of  the  ^ronnd,  or  »ometime8  imbedded  in  looee  eoil,  different  in  oompoaitko  from 
the  rocka  in  their  Ticinity,  and  which  have  been  therefore  tzansported  from  a 
distance. 

BBK0CL4..  A  rock  composed  of  angular  fragments  connected  together  by  lime  or  other 
mineral  sabstance.    An  Italian  term. 

CiLo  ScTfER.  A  German  name  for  the  deposits  fVom  springs  holding  carbonate  of 
lime  in  solution— petrif3ring  springs.    Mym,,  hUi,  lime,  and  sintemj  to  drop. 

Calcaibe  Grossier.  An  extensive  stratum,  or  rather  series  of  strata,  found  in  the 
Paris  Basin,  belonging  to  the  Eocene  tertiary  period.  Etym.^  caladf^  limestone, 
and  grouUr,  ooaise. 

Calcareous  Rock.    limestone.    Ftym.,  calx,  lime. 

Calcareocs  Spar.    Crystallized  carbonate  of  lime. 

Carbon.  An  nndecomposed  inflammable  substance,  one  of  the  simple  elemeDtazy 
bodies.    Charcoal  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  it.    £tym.y  earbo^  ooaL 

Carbonate  or  Ldce.  Lime  combines  irith  great  avidity  wiUi  carbonic  acid,  a  gase- 
ous acid  only  obtained  fluid  when  united  with  water, — and  all  oombinattons  of 
it  with  other  substances  ore  called  Carbonat€9,  All  limestones  are  csrbonates  of 
lime,  and  quicklime  is  obtained  by  driving  off  the  carbonic  add  by  heaL 

Carbonated  Springs.  Springs  of  water,  containing  carbonic  acid  gas.  They  are  very 
common,  especially  in  volcanic  countries ;  and  sometimes  contain  so  vineh  gas, 
that  if  a  little  sugar  be  thrown  into  the  water  it  effervesces  like  soda-water. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas.  A  natural  gas  which  often  issues  from  the  ground,  especially 
in  volcanic  countries.  Etym.^  earbo,  coal ;  because  the  gas  is  obtained  by  the 
slow  bnming  of  charcoal. 

CARBONiFEBors.  A  tcnu  usually  applied,  in  a  technical  sense,  to  an  andent  group 
of  secondary  strata ;  but  any  bed  containing  coal  may  be  said  to  be  carboni&roos. 
£fym.j  carlo,  coal,  hnd/erOj  to  bear. 

Caiacltsx.    a  deluge.    J^ym.,  raracAv^,  eataduzc^  m  deluge. 

Cephalopoda.    A  class  of  molluscous  animals,  having  their  organs  of  motion  ar- 
ranged round  their  head.    £tym,,  KtfaXtiy  cepkale,  head,  and  «*^,  jmio,  feet 
'  Cetacea.    An  order  of  vcrtebrated  mammiferous  animals  inhabiting  the  sea.    The 
whale,  dolphin,  and  narwal  are  examples.    Etjpn.,  eeU,  whale. 

Cbalcedont.  a  siliceous  simple  mineral,  uncrystallized.  Agates  are  partly  eom- 
posed  of  chalcedony. 

Chalk.    A  white  earthy  limestone,  the  uppermost  of  the  secondary  series  of  strata. 

Chest.  A  siliceous  mineral,  neariy  allied  to  chalcedony  and  flint,  but  less  homoge- 
neous and  simple  in  texture.  A  gradual  passage  from  chert  to  limestone  is  not 
uncommon. 

CHLORrnc  Sand.  Sand  colored  green  by  an  admixture  of  the  simple  mineral  dilorite. 
£tym.y  x^'^P^f*  chlorus,  green. 

Cleavage.  Certain  rocks,  usually  called  Slate-rocks,  may  be  deaved  into  an  indefl- 
nite  number  of  thin  laminsB  which  are  parolld  to  each  other,  bat  which  are  gen- 
erally not  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  true  strata  or  hiycre  of  depodtion.  The 
planes  of  cleavage,  therefore,  are  distinguishable  from  those  of  stratification. 

Clinkstone,  called  also  phonollte,  a  felspathio  rock  of  the  trap  fiunily,  nsnally  flsdle. 
It  is  sonorous  when  struck  with  a  hammer,  whence  its  name. 

Coal  Formation.  This  term  is  generally  underatood  to  mean  the  same  as  the  Coal 
Measures,  or  Carbonifereus  group. 

CoLEOPTERA.  All  ordcT  of  iusects  (Beetles)  which  have  four  wings,  the  upper  pdr 
being  crustaoeous  and  forming  a  shield.  £!tym,,  nXtost  coleog,  a  sheath,  and 
i[rt^Vy  pUron,  a  wing. 

CoN¥ORiiABLE.  When  the  planes  of  one  set  of  strata  are  generally  paralid  to  those 
of  another  set  which  are  in  contact,  they  are  add  to  be  conformable.   Tims  the 

Fig,  ML 


seta,  ^  Fig.  98,  rett  oonfbrmably  on  the  inferior  W9IL Cy  d ;  hoSL €^  d  i«st  umod- 

ivmably  on  £. 
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GoHOxmHs.    Species  which  belong  to  the  s&me  genus. 

CoNOLOMERATE,  OF  PuDDiNosTONB.  Rounded  water-TTom  fhigmentB  of  rook  or  peb- 
bles, cemented  together  by  another  mineral  substance,  which  may  be  of  a  sili* 
eeoos,  calcareous,  or  argillaceons  nature.    Mym,y  oon^  together,  ghmero^  to  heap. 

CoNivKiLB.  An  order  of  plants,  all  of  which  have  disks  in  their  wood  fibres,  by  which 
they  are  recognized  in  a  fossil  state.  Their  ovules  are  naked  (see  Gticnookns). 
Most  of  the  northern  kinds  bear  the  seeds  in  cones ;  but  the  yew  does  not,  nor 
do  a  host  of  tropical  and  south  temperate  species.  Etym,^  conut,  a  cone,  and 
fero,  to  bear. 

OosKoooNT,  CosMOLOGT.  sWords  synonymous  in  meaning,  applied  to  speculations 
respecting  the  first  origin  or  mode  of  creation  of  the  earth.  Etym.y  K9o/i9s,  ho^ 
moty  the  world,  and  y«viv,  gone4,  generation,  or  Xoyo;,  logos,  discourse. 

CaAO.  A  provincial  name  in  Norfolk  and  Su£folk  for  certain  tertiary  deposits  usu- 
ally composed  of  sand  with  shells,  belonging  to  the  Older  Pliocene  period. 

Cbatkr.  The  circular  cavity  at  the  summit  of  a  volcano,  from  which  the  volcanic 
matter  is  ejected.    Mym.,  crater,  a  great  cup  or  bowl. 

Cbetaceous.    Belonging  to  chalk.    Etym,,  ereta,  chalk. 

Cbop  Out.  A  minor's  or  mineral  surveyor's  term,  to  express  the  rising  up  or  expc- 
sure  at  the  surface  of  a  stratum  or  series  of  strata. 

Cbubt  of  the  Earth.    See  '*  Earth's  crust" 

Cbustaceou^.  Animals  having  a  shelly  coating  or  crust  which  they  cast  periodically. 
Crabs,  shrimps,  and  lobsters  are  examples. 

Cbtptooamic  Asexual,  flowcrless,  or  Acotyledonous  plants;  a  term  applied  to 
half  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  contradistinction  to  Phsenogamic,  sexual,  orfiow- 
ering  plants.  It  includes  Fungi,  Sea-weeds,  Lichens,  Mosses,  Ferns,  &c.,  which 
have  no  obvious  flowers,  and  no  cotyledons  (seed-lobes)  to  their  spores  or  seeds. 
Etym.,  KpvwTos,  eruptoi,  concealed,  and  y'^t^^i*  gamos,  marriage. 

Cbtbtalb.  Simple  minerals  are  frequently  found  in  regular  forms,  with  facets  like 
the  drops  of  cut  glass  of  chandeliers.  Quartz  being  often  met  with  in  rocks  in 
such  forms,  and  beautifully  transparent  like  ice,  was  called  roch-cryital,  Kf^vrak' 
Xo;,  cryttallot,  being  Greek  for  ice.  Hence  the  regular  forms  of  other  minerals 
are  called  crystals,  whether  they  be  clear  or  opake. 

Crtstallized.  a  mineral  which  is  found  in  regular  forms  or  crystals  is  said  to  be 
crystallized. 

Cbtstallins.  The  internal  texture  which  regular  crystals  exhibit  when  broken,  or 
a  confused  assemblage  of  ill- defined  crystals.  Loaf-sugar  and  statuary- marble 
have  a  cjrystaUi'M  texture.    Sugar-candy  and  calcareous  spar  are  crystallized.  ^ 

CuFBincBOiTB.    Copper-bearing.    Etym.,  cuprum,  copper,  and/ero^  to  bear. 

Ctgadxjb.  a  small  and  very  anomalous  order  of  flowering  plants,  chiefly  found  in 
Mexico,  the  East  Indian  Islands,  South  Africa,  and  Australia.  They  are  Gym- 
nogens  as  to  ovules,  and  neither  Exogcns  nor  Endogens  in  the  wood  of  their 
short,  simple,  or  branched  trunks,  and  they  have  dicotyledonous  seeds.  The 
leaves  are  pinnated  (like  those  of  cocoa-nut  palms),  and  when  young  are  rolled 
inwards  as  in  Ferns.  The  wood  flbrcs  are  curiously  perforated,  and  marked, 
by  which  they  are  recognized  in  a  fossil  state  as  well  as  by  the  trunk  and  foliage, 
and  the  cones,  which  contain  the  male  flowers.  The  term  is  derived  fVom  kvkqs, 
cyeas,  a  name  applied  by  the  ancient  Greek  naturalist  Tlireophrastus  to  a  palm. 

CrpEBACKS.  A  tribe  of  plants  answering  to  the  English  sedges ;  they  are  distin- 
guished from  grasses  by  their  stems  being  solid,  and  generally  triangular,  instead 
of  being  hollow  and  round.  Together  with  QramMua  they  constitute  what 
writers  on  botanical  geography  often  call  glumaeecs. 

Debacle.  A  great  rush  of  waters,  which,  breaking  down  all  opposing  barriers,  car- 
ries forward  the  broken  fragments  of  rocks,  and  spreads  them  in  its  course. 
Etym,,  cUbacUr,  French,  to  unbar,  to  break  up  as  a  river  does  at  the  cessation  of 
a  long-continued  frost. 

Delta.  When  a  great  river,  before  it  enters  the  sea,  divides  into  separate  streams, 
they  often  diverge  and  form  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  the  sea  being  the  base.  The 
land  included  by  the  three  lines,  and  which  is  iuTariably  alluvial,  was  flrst  called, 
in  the  case  of  the  Nile  a  delta,  fh>m  its  resemblance  to  the  letter  of  the  Greek 
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alphabet  which  goes  by  that  name  A,  Geologists  apply  the  term  to  alltiTial  land 
formed  by  a  river  at  its  moath,  without  reference  to  its  precise  ahape. 

DzNUDATioN.  The  carrying  away  by  the  action  of  mnning  water  of  a  portion  of  tbe 
solid  materials  of  the  land,  by  whicli  inferior  rocks  are  kiid  bare.  .Eiym.,  denudo, 
to  lay  bare. 

Dxr.xiDzzED,  Deoxidateo.    Doprivod  of  oxygen.    Disanited  from  oxygen. 

DxBicoATioK.    Theart  of  drying  up.    £tifm,f  desiceoj  to  dry  up. 

Detritus.    Matter  worn  or  rubbed  off  from  rocks.    Mym,^  de,  fh>m,  and  Ure,  to  mb. 

DiooTYXEDONous.  A  grond  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  foanded  on  the  plaoi 
having  two  eotyledorUy  or  scod-lobes.  Etym,,  itsj  dis,  doable,  and  mmAvJtv, 
cotyledon. 

Dikes.  When  a  mass  of  the  nnstratifled  or  igneous  rocks,  anoh  as  granite,  trap,  and 
lava,  appears  os  if  injected  into  a  rent  in  the  stratified  rocks,  catting  across  the 
strata,  it  forms  a  dike.  They  are  sometimes  seen  mnning  along  the  ground, 
and  projecting,  like  a  wall,  from  the  softer  strata  on  both  sides  of  them  having 
wasted  away ;  whence  they  were  first  called  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Soot- 
land  dikes,  a  provincial  name  for  wall.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  between 
dikes  and  veins.  Tlio  former  are  gencrolly  of  larger  dimensions,  and  have  their 
sides  parallel  for  considerable  distances ;  while  veins  have  genendly  many  rami- 
fications, and  these  often  thin  away  into  slender  threads. 

DiLWiuM.  Those  accumulations  of  gravel  and  loose  materials,  which,  by  some  geol- 
ogists, are  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  a  dilavian  wave  or  del- 
uge sweeping  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.    Mym.,  dUuvivm,  delnge. 

Dip.  When  a  stratum  does  not  lie  horizontally,  but  is  inclined,  it  is  said  to  dip 
towards  some  point  of  the  compass,  and  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  horizon  is 
colled  the  angle  of  dip  or  inclination. 

DiFTERA.  An  order  of  insects,  comprising  those  which  have  only  two  wings.  Ji^ym., 
ii(j  die,  double,  and  wrtpov,  pUrotiy  wing. 

DoLEUTB.    One  of  the  varieties  of  the  Trap-rocks,  composed  of  an^te  and  felspar. 

DoLOMrrE.  A  crystalline  limestone,  contmning  magnesia  as  a  constituent  part 
Named  after  the  French  geologist  Dolomiou. 

Dunes.  Low  hills  of  blown  sand  that  skirt  the  shores  of  Holland,  England,  Spain, 
and  other  countries. 

Eabtr^s  Crust.  Such  superficial  parts  of  our  planet  as  are  acoeasible  to  human  ob 
scrvation. 

EoPTROsis.    A  Greek  term  for  a  destruction  by  fire. 

Elytra.  The  wing-sheaths,  or  upper.crnstaceous  membranes,  which  form  the  su- 
perior wings  in  the  tribe  of  beetles.  They  cover  the  body,  and  protect  tlie  true 
mc|nbranous  wing.    Etym,^  tymr^ovy  elytron^  a  sheath. 

Endooeks.  a  dass  of  flowering  plants,  whose  stems  present  no  distinction  of  wood, 
pith,  and  bark.  The  wood  is  disposed  in  bundles,  placed  nearer  the  axis  than 
those  of  the  previous  year,  as  in  palm  trunks.  This  class  answers  to  the  Mono- 
cotyledones  of  Jussieu.  Mym.,  tviop,  endon,  within,  and  ytwuts,  ffenent,  increase. 

Emtom ostraga.  Cuvier^s  second  section  of  Crustdtea ;  so  called  from  their  relation- 
ship to  insects.    Mym,,  tvrofta,  enioma,  insects. 

Eocene.  A  name  given  to  the  lowest  division  of  the  tertiary  strata,  containing  an 
extremely  small  percentage  of  living  species  amongst  its  fossil  shells,  which  indi- 
cate the  first  commencement  or  dawn  of  the  existing  state  of  tho  animate  crea- 
tion.   £tym.f  nt0t,  eos,  aurora  or  the  dawn,  and  xatvos,  iainosj  recent. 

Escarpment.  The  abrupt  face  of  a  ridge  of  high  hind.  Efym,,  esearper,  French,  to 
cut  steep. 

Estuaries.  Inlets  of  the  land,  which  are  entered  both  by  rivers  and  the  tides  of  tho 
sea.  Thus  we  have  the  estuaries  of  the  Thames,  Severn,  Tsy,  &c  Efym., 
assttu,  the  tide. 

Xxooxifs.  A  dass  of  flowering  plants  whose  steins  have  bark,  wood,  and  pith.  Tbe 
bark  is  increased  by  layers  deposited  within  the  previonsly  formed  hyers  and 
the  wood  of  layers  or  rings  plaoed  outside  of  those  of  the  previous  year.  Th^ 
class  answers  to  the  Dicotyledones  of  Jassien,  and  indndes  aU  common  En^iih 
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trees  except  pines,  &c  (See  GTinrooKNs.)  Etvm.y  cf-,  «D9,  9atude,  ytvtaHf  gen* 
Wj  increase. 

EzpjBBiHKMTUM  Cbucib.  A  decUive  experiment,  so  called,  becaase,  like  a  cross  or 
direction-post,  it  directs  men  to  true  knowledge ;  or,  as  some  explain  it,  becaase 
it  is  a  kind  of  torture  whereby  the  nature  of  the  thiog  is  extorted,  as  it  were,  by 
violence. 

ExuYUb  Properly  speaking,  the  transient  parts  of  certain  animals  which  they  put 
off  or  lay  down  to  assume  new  ones,  as  serpents  and  caterpillars  shift  their 
skins ;  but  in  geology  it  refers  not  only  to  the  cast-off  coverings  of  animals,  but 
to  fossil  shells  aud  other  remains  which  animab  have  left  in  the  strata  of  the 
earth.    Etym.^  ezuere,  to  put  off  or  divest. 

Faluns.    A  French  provincial  name  for  some  tertiary  strata  abounding  in  shells  in 

Touraine,  which  resemble  in  lithological  characters  the  "  Crag"  of  Norfolk  and 

Suffolk. 

Fault,  in  the  language  of  miners,  is  the  sudden  interruption  of  the  continuity  of 

strata  in  the  same  plane,  accompanied  by  a  crack  or  fissure,  varj'ing  in  width 

from  a  mere  line  to  several  feet, 

Fig.  99.  which  is  generally  filled  with  broken 

gSfSp*^&>^  stone,  clay,  &c. 

The  strata,  a,  b,  e,  &c.,  mi3t  at 
one   time  have  been  continuous; 
but  a  fracture  having  taken  place 
'  at  the  fault  F,  either  by  the  upheav- 
ing of  the  portion  A,  or  the  sinking 
of  the  portion  B,  the  strata  were  so 
displaced  that  the  bed  a  in  B  is 
many  feet  lower  than  the  same  bed 
a  in  the  portion  A. 
Fattna.    The  various  kinds  of  animals  peculiar  to  a  country  constitute  its  Fauna,  as 
the  various  kinds  of  plants  constitute  its  Floba.    The  term  is  derived  from  the 
Fauni,  or  rural  deities,  in  Boman  Mythology. 
Fblspab.    a  simple  nunend,  which,  next  to  quartz,  constitutes  the  chief  material  of 
rocks.    The  white  angular  portions  in  granite  are  felspar.    This  mineral  always 
contains  some  alkali  in  its  composition.    In  common feUpar  the  alkali  is  potash ; 
in  another  variety,  called  Albite  or  Cleavlandite,  it  is  soda.    Glassy  felspar  is  a 
term  applied  when  the  crystals  have  a  considerable  degree  of  transparency. 
Compact  felspar  is  a  name  of  more  vague  signification.    The  substance  so  called 
appears  to  contain  both  potash  and  soda. 
Fklbpathic    Ofor  belonging  to  felspar. 

FrsBUoiNous.    Any  thing  containing  iron.    Mpn,y/trrumj  iron. 
FmenjE,  easily  deft,  dividing  readily  into  an  indefinite  number  of  parallel  Inmine, 

like  slates. 
Flostz  Books.    A  German  term  applied  to  the  secondary  strata  by  the  geologists  of 
that  country,  because  these  rocks  were  supposed  to  occur  n^ost  frequently  in 
fiat  horizontal  beds.    Mym,fJlots,  a  layer  or  stratum. 
Floba.    The  various  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  found  in  any  country  constitute  the 

Floba  of  that  country  in  the  language  of  botanists. 
Fluviatile.    Belonging  to  a  river.    jEtym,,fiuviuty  a  river. 

FoBAHiNiFEBA.   A  name  given  by  D^Orbigny  to  a  family  of  microscopic  shells.  Theii 
different  chambers  are  united  by  a  sm^  perforation  or  foramen,    Becent  obser- 
vation has  shown  that  some  at  least  are  not  Cephalopoda,  as  D^Orbigny  sup- 
posed. 
FoBicATioN.    A  group,  whether  of  alluvial  deposits,  sedimentary  strata,  or  igneous 

rocks,  referred  to  a  common  origin  or  period. 
Fossil.    All  minerals  were  once  called  fossils,  but  geologists  now  use  the  word  only 
to  express  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants  found  buried  in  the  earth.    £tym,y 
fouUiff  any  thing  that  may  be  dug  out  of  the  earth. 
FoiBiLXFEBous.    Coutiuning  oiganio  reaiains. 
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Oalika.  a  metalUo  on,  a  compound  of  lead  and  Bnlphor.  It  haa  often  tbe  appear 
anoe  of  highly  polished  lead.    Btym.^  yaXu*,  gaieo^  to  vhine. 

Gabnxt.    a  simple  minenl,  genendly  of  a  deep  red  color,  crystallised ;  most  oooi' 
xnonly  met  with  in  mica  slate,  bat  also  in  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks. 
,  Gasixropods.    a  division  of  the  Testaoea,  in  which,  as  in  the  limpet,  the  foot  if 
attached  to  the  body.    Etym,^  yavrnf,  gatter^  belly,  and  voJa,^Mfa,  feet. 

Gault.  a  provincial  name  in  the  east  of  £ngland  for  a  series  of  beds  of  cby  and 
marl,  the  geological  position  of  which  is  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Gxeen 
sand. 

Gavial.    a  kind  of  crocodile  found  in  India. 

Gem,  or  Gzmxulk,  from  the  Latin  gemma,  a  bud.  The  term,  applied  to  aoophjtos, 
means  a  young  animal  not  confined  within  an  envelope  or  egg. 

Gboloot,  Geoonost.  Both  mean  the  same  thing ;  but  with  an  nnneoeasaiy  degree 
of  refinement  in  terms,  it  has  been  proposed  to  call  our  description  of  the  stme- 
ture  of  the  earth  gwgnoty  {Etym.,  yta,  gea,  earth,  and  yirMvcw,  ginoteo^  to  know), 
and  our  theoretical  speculations  as  to  its  formation  geology  (JStym.,  yu,  andX/yof, 
logotj  a  discourse). 

Glaoikb.  Vast  accumulations  of  ice  and  hardened  snow  in  the  Alps  and  other  lofty 
mountains.    Etym,^  g^c*i  French  for  ice. 

Glacis.  A  term  borrowed  fh)m  tbe  language  of  fortification,  where  it  m^  tns  an  easy 
insensible  slope  or  declivity,  less  steep  than  a  itUui,  which  see. 

Gnkem.  a  stratified  primary  rock,  composed  of  the  some  materiala  aa  granite,  but 
having  usually  a  larger  proportion  of  mica  and  a  laminated  textnrt.  The  word 
is  a  German  miner^s  term. 

GBAiQMKJk    The  order  of  plants  to  which  grasses  belong.    Etym,,  gramm^  gnus. 

Gbaiotb.  An  unstratifled  or  igneous  rock,  generally  found  inferior  to  or  associsted 
with  the  oldest  of  the  stratified  rocks,  and  sometimes  penetrating  them  in  the 
form  of  dikes  and  veins.  It  is  ttsually  composed  of  three  simple  minerals,  fel- 
spar, quartz,  and  mica,  and  derives  its  name  from  having  a  ooane  gramviar 
structure;  granum,  Latin  for  grain.  Waterioo  bridge,  and  the  paving-Rtonea 
in  the  carriage-way  of  the  London  streets,  afford  good  examples  of  the  most 
common  varieties  of  granite. 

Gbkknsand.  Beds  of  sand,  sandstone,  limestone,  belonging  to  the  &etaoeoas  Pe- 
riod. The  name  is  given  to  these  beds  because  they  often,  but  not  always,  oca- 
tain  an  abundance  of  groon  earthor  chlorite  scattered  throngh  the  sabstance  of 
the  sandstone,  limestone,  &c. 

Grkbmstonk.    a  variety  of  trap,  composed  of  hornblende  and  felspar. 

GRETWACKft.  Orauwacke,  a  German  name,  generally  adopted  by  geologists  for  some 
of  the  moat  ancient  fossiliferous  strata.  The  rock  is  very  often  of  a  gray  color; 
hence  the  name,  grau^  being  German  for  gray,  and  waeke^  being  a  provincial 
miner's  term. 

Gsrr.    A  provincial  name  for  a  coarse-grained  sandstone. 

Gtmncspzrmous.  Eiym.,  yvftvos,  gymnot,  naked,  and  ntpfui,  iperma,  a  seed.  (See 
Gymnooens.) 

Gtmnooenb.  a  dass  of  flowering  plants,  in  which  the  ovules  are  not  indosed  in  an 
ovary.  They  are  also  called  gymnotptrmt,  the  seeds  in  like  manner  not  being 
inclosed  in  a  pericarp.  It  includes  all  (hni/er<Bj  as  pine,  fir,  juniper,  cypress, 
yew,  cedar,  &c.,  and  Cycadecs,  All  are  Dicotyledonous  (a  few  have  many 
cotyledons),  and  all  Exogenous,  except  C^eas,  the  growth  of  which  ia  anomaloas. 
The  term  is  applied  in  contradistinction  to  Angiatptmu,  which  see.  Mym., 
yv^»o(,  naked,  and  ytvtvts,  increase. 

Gtpsuv.  a  mineral  composed  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  henee  called  alao  f¥^>hati 
of  lim^.  Plaster  and  stucco  are  obtained  by  exx>osing  gypsum  to  a  strong  best 
It  is  found  so  abundantly  near  Paris,  that  piaster  of  Paria  is  a  common  term  in 
this  country  for  the  white  powder  of  which  casts  are  made.  The  term  is  used 
by  Pliny  for  a  stone  used  for  the  same  purposes  by  the  ancionts.  The  derivatioB 
is  unknown. 

Gtpseous,  of  or  belonging  to  gypsum. 

GnoooNrrEs.  Bodies  found  in  fVesh water  deposits,  originally  supposed  to  be  mkro- 
soopio  shells,  but  subsequently  discovered  to  be  seed-vessels  of  fresh  water  planti 
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of  the  genuB  Chara,    See  above  p.  742.    £pyf^^  Y^pot,  ffyroe,  carved,  and  yvoi, 
ffonctj  seed,  on  account  of  their  external  stmcture. 

HxxiPTKRA.  An  order  of  insects,  so  called  from  a  peculiarity  in  their  wings,  the 
superior  being  coriaceous  at  the  base  and  membranous  at  the  apex,  iimw,h€mi8U^ 
half,  and  vrtfov^  pUron^  wing.  ^ 

HoBNBLENDE.  A  simple  mineral  of  a  dark  green  or  black  color,  which  en'ters  laigelj 
into  the  composition  of  several  varieties  of  the  Trap-Bocks. 

HoBNsroNx.  A  siliceous  mineral  substance,  sometimes  approaching  nearly  to  flint, 
or  common  quartz.  It  has  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  is  infusible,  which  distin- 
guishes it  fh>m  compact  felspar. 

HuMXBUs.    The  bone  of  the  upper  arm. 

Htdbophttxs.  Plants  which  grow  in  water.  Etym.^  iiup,  hydor^  water,  and  ^vrov, 
phyton^  plant. 

HTPooxmc  Books.  Those  rocks  which  are  nether-formed,  or  which  have  not  assumed 
their  present  form  and  structure  at  the  surface,  such  as  granite,  gneiss,  &c.  The 
term,  which  includes  both  the  plutonlo  and  metamorphio  rocks,  is  substitutrsd 
tor  primary,  because  some  members*  of  both  these  classes,  such  as  granite  a:ad 
gneiss,  are  posterior  to  many  secondary  or  fossiliforous  rocks.  Htym.,  i«t, 
hypOf  under,  and  ytvo^at,  ginomai,  to  be  formed  or  produced. 

Igxbebo.  Great  masses  of  ioe,  often  the  size  of  hills,  which  float  in  the  polar  and  ad- 
jacent seas.    Etym,,  ice,  and  herg,  German  for  hill. 

IcBTHTosAUKUs.  A  ^gautio  fossil  marine  reptile,  allied  in  part  of  its  structure  tc  a 
fish.    Etym.,  ix^vf,  ichtkus,  a  fish,  and  vavpa,  eaura,  a  lizard. 

leNEOUs  Books.  All  rocks,  such  as  lava,  trap,  and  granite,  known  or  supposed  to 
have  been  melted  by  volcanic  heat. 

Ihoakdxsoekt.    White  hot— having  a  more  intense  degree  of  hfi»t  than  red  heat. 

iHDVonoN.  A  consequence,  inference,  or  general  principle  drawn  from  a  number  of 
particular  facts  or  phenomena.  The  inductive  philosophy,  says  Mr.  Whewell, 
has  been  rightly  described  as  a  sdenoe  whioh  ascends  from  particular  facts  to 
general  principles,  and  then  descends  again  from  these  general  principles  to  par- 
ticular applications. 

iNruBOBT  Andcalculks.  Minute  living  creatures  found  in  many  in/tuiona  ;  and  the 
term  infusori  has  been  given  to  all  such  animalcules,  whether  found  in  infusions 
or  in  stagnant  water,  vinegar,  <&c. 

Inspissated.    Thickened.    Etym.,  epUsue,  thick. 

IwxRTEBRATED  Animals.  Animsls  which  are  not  furnished  with  a  back-bone.  "For 
a  frirther  explanation,  see  "  Vertebrated  Animals.'' 

iBcrnasMAL,  Such  zones  or  divisions  of  the  land,  ocean,  or  atmosphere,  which  have 
an  equal  degree  of  mean  annual  warmth,  are  said  to  be  isothermal,  from  im;,  ieoe, 
equal,  and  ^cpftri,  therme,  heat. 

JoiMTB.  Fissures  or  lines  of  parting  in  rocks,  often  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of 
stratification.  The  partings  which  divide  columnar  basalt  into  prisms  are  joints. 

JuBA  Ijmestons.  The  limestones  belonging  to  the  Oolite  Group  constitute  the  chief 
part  of  the  mountains  of  Jura  between  France  and  Switzeriand ;  and  hence  the 
geologists  of  the  Continent  have  ^ven  the  name  to  the  group. 

Kmuvsr.    a  German  name  for  a  member  of  tlie  Upper  New  Bed  Sandstone. 

KiMMXBiDaE  Clat.  a  thick  bed  of  clay,  constituting  a  member  of  the  Oolite  Group. 
So  called  because  it  is  found  well  developed  at  Kimmeridge,  in  the  Isle  of  Pur- 
beck,  Dorsetshire. 

Laotjstrine.    Belonging  to  a  kke.    JStym,,  lactu,  a  lake. 

Lamaktxns.  a  living  species  of  the  herlnvorous  Cetaoea  or  whale  tribe  which  inhab- 
its the  mouth  of  rivers  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Sonth  America:  the  sea-cow. 

LAXXLurxBODB.  Having  a  structure  consisting  of  thin  plates  or  leaves  like  paper. 
JStym.,  lamella,  the  diminutive  otlamiaa,  plate,  and/«ro,  to  bear. 

LAMDfM,  Latin  for  platea ;  used  in  geology  iot  the  smaller  layers  oi  which  a  ttratoin 
is  f^qucntly  composed. 
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I^AHiwLtf.  A  portion  orUmd  tliftt  lius  itUd  down  in  ooiweqiieiicse  ef  dlsti3jb«iM»  bj 
Kn  iijirthtioakei  or  frora  being  undermined  hy  w»t«r  washing  avay  tb*  lowtt 
beds  whidi  Aupportud  It. 

Lipn>irickTT<>N,  Lapidif)  iug  pttweM*  Conversion  into  stone-  i3f|^  ,  tapi^j  ttofie^ 
(itidjf<J,  to  inake* 

l^rU'LL    Small  volcanic  cinders «    LapiUu4^  ft  JitUo  stono. 

I*iVA.    The  Rtono  which  fiowa  in  a  ondtod  Htato  from  &  volcano. 

Lbpwkj^£nchonj  h  ijrenui  of  foisil  plante  of  Ihe  Ck»l  Mwaiipee,  interaoediot*  iJi  chM^ 
acter  between  tJio  LycopodSums  and  coniferotu*  plant*, 

liOTcns.  A  Bimpk  mineral  found  in  voJcmni©  roofe%  <!i7«t4lliiEcd,  and  of  »  whlto 
color-    Eiym.^  XtmxH,  Uuef>*^  whiu?» 

Ij^-  a  proviuci*!  naui«  for  an  flrgiilaoeoua  lim^tonej  dmraeterwcd  t«g«t«f  witii 
ita  o^jiodatcd  bodii  by  peoiUtar  foasilsf  and  fortning  a  particular  group  of  iitrmU, 
mterpoftcd  1>etw4;on  the  Oolito  ai\d  the  Nuw  Red  Sandstone. 

LioK if  ERDOua.  A  term  applied  to  inseeta  wJiidi  defttrov  wood.  J'iym.^  f*i^«*<flS  woo4 
ftad  pird&^  to  deatroVp 

Lfoxrre.     Wood  eon  vfiTtod  into  *  kind  of  ooaJ.    £(ym,   ^ignum^  vtool. 

LmioDo^t,  MoUuftcouB  animals  witieh  form  holeii  '\tk  ih©  eolid  roeka  ia  wliieli  tbcy 
lodge  tlicmnelva*.  The  holoa  are  not  perfkimt^jd  mectaoically,  bot  lb*  rode  *p 
pean*  to  bo  dlssolvi^d.     Bym^  Aift^i,  li/A**,  Btoiw^  md  ^4|itf,  *f*»w,  t*  buUd- 

LrmoaE^foUji  Poltpsv    Animalfi  which  form  oomL 

LtmooJEAi'mo  Srosx,  A  filaty  coinp^iot  limestone,  of  u  yelJowisb  color  and  &ifl  gfabi 
used  in  Jithographj',  wbi«h  is  the  art  of  drawing  upon  and  print ing  fromvtoaa 
JCli/m.,  V^flf ,  iiih^t  &tono,  and  ypwf  p^  gr^fh^^  U>  wriie, 

LiTOi>u>Ai«     I  laving  a  »ton  y  atruetu  re. 

LrruoiJOGiOAL,  A  term  cxpros^ing  tbe  stotiy  strudore  or  ehoraelflr  of  »  mineril  miM. 
We  ftpeak  of  th^  Utbologiod  cbar&cter  of  a  ttratum  a^  dbtinguiAlied  ftwJi  il* 
zoobglcad  eharwAcT.     Eifm.,  ^iB^u  li^Lhos^  Ktone,  and  Xej^#f,  ^^^^^i  diw^ourae. 

tenof  iiAOi,  UolluBcotia  animala  wbich  fonn  liolo*  in  solid  etoneft.  See  '*  Iitbod(> 
mi,"    £tgm,,  Aiffflf,  lUhoi,  fttonpT  ^^^  fayttv^jihiigsinf  to  eat, 

LcmopuiTES,    Tbe  aniinala  wbleb  form  StODc-eural. 

LrrrokAL.    Bdonging  to  tbe  eborc.     Ei^m.y  litlofy  tKe  fibor«. 

X^AUL,    A  mixta  TO  Cif  ^imd  and  ^iay. 

LoPHioDON.  A  genus  of  extinct  quadrupeds,  allied  to  tbe  tapir,  D|uned  from  emi- 
nences on  tbe  teeth. 
Ltoopodiace^.  Plants  of  an  inferior  degree  of  organization  to  Conifers,  some  of 
which  they  very  much  resemble  In  foliage,  but  all  recent  spedes  are  infinitely 
smaller.  Many  of  the  fossil  species  are  as  gigantic  as  recent  ConiferB.  Their 
mode  of  reproduction  is  analogous  to  thjit  of  ferns.  In  English  they  are  called 
club-mosses,  generally  found  in  mountainous  heaths  in  the  north  of  England. 
Ltdian  Stone.  Flinty  slate ;  a  kind  of  quartz  or  flint,  allied  to  Homstone,  but  of  a 
grayish  black  color. 

Maciono.  In  Italy  this  term  has  been  applied  to  a  siliceous  sandstone  sometimee  oon  • 
taining  calcareous  grains,  mica,  &c. 

Madrspors.  A  genus  of  corals,  but  generally  applied  to  all  the  corals  distinguished 
by  superficial  star-shaped  cavities.    There  are  several  fossil  species. 

Maonbsian  Limestone.  An  extensive  series  of  beds,  the  geological  position  of  which 
is  immediately  above  the  Coal  Measures ;  so  called,  because  the  limestone,  the 
principal  member  of  the  series,  contains  much  of  the  earth  magnesia  as  a  con- 
stituent part. 

Mammifekous.  Mammifers.  Animals  which  give  suck  to  their  young.  To  this  class 
all  the  warm-blooded  quadrupeds,  and  the  Cetacea,  or  whales,  belong.  £tpi^ 
mammay  a  breast, /ero,  to  bear. 

MAiooLLABr.  A  surface  which  is  studded  over  with  rounded  projections.  J^iik, 
mammilla,  a  little  breast  or  pap.  ' 

Mammoth.  An  extinct  species  of  the  elephant  {Kprimigtnwt\  of  which  the  fbaiil 
bones  are  frequently  met  with  in  various  countries.  The  name  is  of  Tartar  ori- 
gin, and  is  used  in  Siberia  for  animals  that  borrow  under  groond. 

Man  ATI.    One  of  the  Cetaoea,  the  sea-oow,  or  lamantine  {TrkkeekMi  manatnu^  lin.) 
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Mahl.  a  mixtnre  of  day  and  lime ;  UBually  soft,  bat  Boroetimes  hard,  in  whioh  omo 
it  is  called  indurated  marl. 

Mabsupial  Andcalb.  a  tribe  of  qundrapeds  having  a  aaok  or  ponoh  under  the  belly 
in  "which  they  carry  their  young.  The  kangaroo  is  a  well-known  example, 
JStym.f  martupium,  a  purse. 

Mastodon.  A  genus  of  fossil  extinct  quadrupeds  allied  to  the  elephants ;  so  oalled 
from  the  form  of  the  hind  teeth  or  grinders,  which  have  their  surface  covered 
with  conical  mammillary  crests.  Etyin,^  ftarrot^  mattos^  pap,  and  o3«y,  dcUm^ 
tooth. 

Matrix.  If  a  simple  mineral  or  shell,  in  place  of  being  detached,  be  still  fixed  in  a 
portion  of  rock,  it  is  said  to  be  in  its  matrix.    Matrign^  womb. 

MicHANicAL  Obioin,  Bocxs  OF.  Bocks  composed  of  sand,  pebbles,  or  fragments,  are 
so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  a  uniform  crystalline  texture,  which 
are  of  chemical  origin. 

MsDuaa.  A  genus  of  marine  radiated  animals,  without  shells ;  so  called,  because 
their  organs  of  motion  spread  out  like  the  snaky  hair  of  the  fabulous  Medusa. 

Meoalosaubus.  a  fossil  gigantic  amphibious  animal  of  the  saurian  or  lizard  and 
crocodile  tribe.    Etym.^  ittyaXny  megale^  great,  and  vavpa,  saura^  lizard. 

Mboathxrium.  a  fossil  extinct  quadruped,  resembling  a  gigantic  sloth.  Etym,^ 
Htycii  megay  great,  and  Bnptovy  therion^  wild  beast. 

MxLASToicA.  A  genus  of  Mxlastoicaoba,  an  order  of  exotic  plants  of  the  evergreen 
tree  and  shrubby  kinds.  Etym,^  ntXas,  tMlaSj  black,  and  aro/taf  itoma^  mouth ; 
because  the  fruit  of  one  of  these  species  stains  the  lips. 

MxsoTTFE.  A  simple  mineral,  white,  and  needle-shaped,  one  of  the  Zeolite  family, 
frequently  met  with  in  the  Trap-rocks. 

Metahobphio  Bocks.  A  stratified  division  of  hypogene  rocks,  highly  cr3r8talline, 
such  as  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  and  so  named  because  they  have  been  altered  by 
plutonio  action.    Mym,,  furay  tneta,  trans,  and  fiop^i/»  morphe^  form. 

Mica.  .  A  simple  mineral,  having  a  shining  silvery  surface, '  and  capable  of  being 
split  into  very  thin  elastic  leaves  or  scales.  It  is  often  called  talc  in  common 
life ;  but  mineralogists  apply  the  term  talc  to  a  different  mineral.  The  brilliant 
scales  in  granite  are  mica.    Mym.,  mieOj  to  shine. 

Mica-slate,  Mica-Schist,  Micaceous  Schistus.  One  of  the  metamorphio  or  crystal- 
line stratified  rooks  of  the  hypogene  class,  which  is  characterized  by  being  com- 
posed of  a  large  proportion  ofjnica  united  with  quartz. 

Miocene.  A  division  of  tertiary  strata  intervening  between  the  Eocene  and  Pliocene 
formations ;  so  called,  because  a  minority  of  its  fossil  shells  are  referable  to  liv- 
ing species.    Mym,j  ftewv,  meion^  less,  and  xacvof,  kainos,  recent. 

MoLAssx.  A  provincial  name  for  a  soft  green  sandstone,  associated  with  marl  and 
conglomerates,  belonging  to  the  Miocene  Tertiary  Period,  extensively  developed 
in  the  lower  country  of  Switzerland.    £tym.,  French,  mo^,  soft, 

MoLLuscA,  Molluscous  Andlalb.  Animals,  such  as  shell-fish,  which,  being  devoid 
of  bones,  have  soft  bodies.    Etym,^  mollis^  soft. 

Monad.  The  smallest  of  visible  animalcules,  spoken  of  by  Bufibn  and  his  foUowen 
as  constituting  the  elementary  molecules  of  organic  beings. 

Monitob.  An  animal  of  the  saurian  or  lizard  tribe,  species  of  which  are  found  in 
both  the  fossil  and  recent  state. 

MoNocoTYLEDONous.  A  grand  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  (including  palms, 
grasses,  Lilacese,  &c.)j  founded  on  the  plant  having  only  one  cotyledon,  or  seed- 
lobe.    Htym.,  novot,  monosy  single. 

MoBAiNE,  a  Swiss  term  for  the  debris  of  rocks  brought  into  valleys  by  glaciers.  See 
p.  228. 

MosoHUs.  A  quadruped  resembling  the  chamois  or  mountain  goat,  fh>m  which  the 
perfume  musk  is  obtained. 

Mountain  Limestone,  ob  Cabbonitebous  Ldcxstone.  A  series  of  limestone  strata  of 
marine  origin,  usually  forming  the  lowest  member  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

MoTA.  A  term  applied  in  South  America  to  mud  poured  out  from  volcanoes  during 
eruptions. 

MuLTiLocuLAB.  Many-chambcred ;  a  term  applied  to  those  shells  which,  like  the 
nautilus,  ammonite,  and  others,  are  divided  into  many  eompartments.  Etym,^ 
muUtu,  many,  and  loeulut,  a  partition. 
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lioKiATB  ow  Soda.  Tim  Scientific  name  for  common  enlinavy  salt,  becMue  U  is  ooi» 
'posed  of  mariatic  acid  and  the  alkali  aoda. 

MuBAflKg.  A  fkmlly  of  tropcal  monoootyledonoua  plants,  induding  the  banana  and 
plantiuna. 

MuscHZLXALK.  A  limcstone,  belon^ng  to  the  Upper  New  Red  Sandatone  group. 
Its  position  is  between  the  Magnesian  Limestone  and  the  Lias.  This  fonnatioo 
,  haa  not  yet  been  foimd  in  England,  and  the  German  name  is  adopted  by  English 
geologists.  The  word  means  shell  limestone.  JStpn,^  nutBckdj  shell,  and  faft> 
stein^  limestone. 

Naphtha.  A  very  thin,  volatile,  inflammable,  and  fluid  mineral  sabatanoe,  of  whieh 
there  are  springs  in  many  oonntries,  particnlariy  in  yoleanio  districts. 

Nkhuphab.    a  yellow  water-lily.    P.  618. 

Nsw  BxD  Saiomtoive.  A  formation  so  named,  because  it  consists  chiefly  of  sandy 
and  argillaceona  strata,  the  predominant  color  of  which  is  brick-red,  but  con- 
taining portions  which  are  cf  a  greenish-gray.  These  occnr  often  in  spota  aod 
stripes,  io  that  the  series  haa  aometimes  been  called  the  variegated  aandstone. 
This  formation  is  divided  into  the  Upper  New.Bed  in  which  thcMiischelkalk 
ia  indaded,  and  the  Lower  New  Sed,  of  which  the  Magnesian  Limestone  is  a 
member. 

NonuLK.  A  roonded  irrogolar-shi^d  lump  or  maas.  Mym.,  diminutive  of  aadcM, 
knot. 

NoBMAL  Groups.  Groups  of  certain  rocks  taken  as  a  rule  or  standard.  jfiCym.,  nor- 
ma,  rule  or  pattern. 

NuGLSus.  A  solid  central  piece,  around  which  other  matter  is  collected.  The  word 
is  Latin  for  kernel. 

NuiCMuuTSB.  An  extinct  genus  of  the  order  of  molluscous  animals,  called  Cephalo- 
poda, of  a  thin  lenticular  shape,  internally  divided  into  small  chambers.  £iym^ 
mmamttf,  Latin  for  money,  and  AiOcf,  lUhot,  stone,  ftom  its  resemblance  to  a 
coin. 

Obsidian.  A  volcanic  product,  or  species  of  lava,  very  like  common  preen  bottle 
glass,  which  is  almost  black  in  large  masses,  but  semi-transparent  in  thin  frag- 
ments. Pumice-stone  is  obsidian  in  a  frothy  state ;  produced,  most  probably, 
by  water  that  was  contained  in  or  had  access  to  the  melted  stone,  and  converted 
into  steam.  There  are  very  often  portions  in  masses  of  solid  obsidian,  which 
are  partially  converted  into  pumice. 

Ochre.     A  yellow  powder,  a  combination  of  some  earth  with  oxide  of  iron. 

OoTGiAN  Deluge.  A  great  inundation  mentioned  in  fabulous  history,  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Ogj'ges  in  Attica,  whose  death  is  fixed  in  BJairV 
Chronological  Tables  in  the  year  1764  before  Chrii^t.     Sec  p.  841. 

Old  Red  Sandstone.  A  formation  immediately  below  the  Carboniferous  Group. 
The  term  Devonian  has  been  recently  proposed  for  strata  of  this  age,  because 
in  Devonshire  they  are  largely  developed,  and  contain  many  organic  remain*. 

Oliooclase.     A  mineral  of  the  felspar  family. 

Olivine.  An  olive-colored,  semi-transparent,  simple  mineral,  very  often  occurring 
in  the  form  of  grains  and  of  crystals  in  b:i5alt  and  lava. 

OoLfTE,  Oolitic.  A  limestone  ;  so  named  becaus3  it  is  composed  of  rounded  parti- 
cles like  the  roe  or  eggs  of  a  fish.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  lai^  group  of 
strata,  characterized  by  peculiar  fossils,  in  winch  limestone  of  this  texture  oc- 
curs.    J-Jtf/m.^  uov,  oon^  Q^ii,  and  Aiflof,  litkos,  stone. 

Opalized  AVood.  Wood  petrified  by  siliceous  earth,  and  acquiring  a  structure  sim- 
ilar to  the  simple  mineral  called  opal. 

Ophidious  Rkitiles.  Vertebrated  animals,  such  as  snakes  and  serpents.  £lym^ 
o^i^y  ojihU,  a  serpent. 

Organic  Kemains.  The  remains  of  animals  and  plants  (organized  bodies)  found  in  a 
fossil  state. 

Obtiiqcer-vta  or  Ortikxerj:.  An  extinct  genus  of  the  order  of  molluscous  animals, 
called  Cephalopoda,  that  inhabited  a  long-chambered  conical  shell,  like  a  straiirb: 
horn.     £tym.j  •p0of,  orthosy  straight,  and  «<»?,  cenu,  horn. 
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Okioto  Bxeocia.  The  cemented  maw  of  fragments  of  bonee  of  extinct  anixnA 
found  in  caverns  and  fissures.    Otseovs  is  a  Latin  adjective,  signifying  hony. 

Osteology.  That  division  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  bones ;  from  oorgoy,  oiU- 
on,  bone,  and  Xoyv;,  loffoa,  a  discourse. 

OuTLiKRs.  When  a  portion  of  a  stratum  occun  at  some  distance,  detached  from  the 
general  mass  of  the  formation  to  which  it  belongs,  some  practical  mineral  sur 
veyors  call  it  an  outiUr,  and  the  term  is  adopted  in  geological  language. 

Ovate.    The  shape  of  an  t^^,    Etym,,  ovum,  egg, 

OviPoeiTiNo.    The  laying  of  eggs. 

Oxide.    The  combination  of  a  metnl  with  oxygen ;  rust  is  oxide  of  iron. 

OzrosN .  One  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  air  of  the  atmosphere ;  that  part  which 
supports  lifb.  For  a  farther  explanation  of  the  word,  consult  elementary  works 
on  chemistry. 

Pachtdskmata.    An  order  of  quadrupeds,  including  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse, 
,  pig,  &c.,  distinguished  by  having  thick  skins.    Etym,,  mxys,  pachvt,  thick,  and 

^<f>fia,  derma,  skin,  or  hide. 
Pachtdkrmatous.    Belonging  to  Paohydemiata. 
PAL^OTHERimc,  pALEOTHERE.    A  fossil  extiuot  quadrupcd,  belonging  to  the  order 

Pachydermata,  resembling  a  pig,  or  tapir,  but  of  great  size.    Mym.,  raXaiof, 

palaiot,  ancient,  and  Ottptov,  iherion,  wild  beast. 
Paleontologt.    The  science  which  treats  of  fossil  remains,  both  animal  and  vege- 
table.   Etym.,  waXaioi,  palaioi,  ancient,  owa,  onUt,  beings,  and  Aoyor,  loyot,  a 

discourse. 
Pelagian,  Pelaoio.    Belonging  to  the  deep  sea.    Etym.,  pdagut,  sea. 
PxPEBiNo.    An  Italian  name  for  a  particular  kind  of  volcanic  rock,  formed  like  tuff, 

by  the  cementing  together  of  volcanic  sand,  cinders,  or  scoris,  &c. 
Petbolettx.    a  liquid  mineral  pitch,  so  called  because  it  is  seen  to  ooze  like  oil  out 

of  the  rock.    Mym.,  petra,  rock,  and  oleum,  oil. 
PHinrooAMous  or  PnANEBooAino  Plants.    A  name  given  by  Linnssus  to  those  plants 

in  which  the  reproductive  organs  are  apparent.    Mym,,  ^vtpos,phanero9,  evi- 
dent, or  ^atvtayphaino,  to  show,  and  yo^o(,  qomoe,  marriage. 
Pblegrjian  Fields.    Campi  Phlogrsei,  or  "  the  Burnt  Fields."    The  country  around 

Naples,  so  named  by  the  Greeks,  from  the  traces  of  igneous  action  everywhere 

visible. 
pHONOLrTB.    See  "  Clinkstone." 
Phbtganea.    a  genus  of  four- winged  insects,  the  larvsB  of  which,  called  caddis-- 

worms,  are  used  by  anglera  as  a  bait. 
Physics.  The  department  of  science  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  natural  bodies, 

laws  of  motion,  <&c. ;  sometimes  called  natural  philosophy  and  mechanical  phi- 
losophy.   Hym.,  fv9ts,  phytie,  nature. 
Phytology,  Pbytologioal.    The  department  of  science  which  relates  to  plants — 

synonymous  with  botany  and  botanical.    Etym,,  ^vrov,  phyton,  plant,  and  )koyos, 

loffoe,  discourse. 
PirrropHAGOUs,    Plant-eating.    Eiym,,  ^tov,  phyton,  plant,  and  ^oysir,  phagein,  to 

eat. 
Pesoltte.    a  stone  possessing  a  structure  like  an  agglutinatioh  of  peas.    .&ym., 

vttrov,  piton,  pea,  and  Xi9o;,  lithoe,  stone. 
Pdtla..    P.  618.    The  plant  mentioned  by  Malte-Brun  is  probably  the  Pietia  Strati- 

otes,  a  floating  plant,  related  to  English  duckweed,  but  very  much  larger. 
Prr  Coal.    Ordinary  coal ;  called  so,  because  it  is  obtained  by  sinking  pits  in  the 

ground. 
Pitchstone.    a  rock  of  a  uniform  texture,  belonging  to  the  unstratifled  and  volcanic 

cUsses,  which  has  an  unctuous  appearance  like  indurated  pitch. 
pLAsno  Clay.    One  of  the  beds,of  the  Eocene  Tertiary  Period ;  so  called,  because  it 

is  used  for  making  pottery.    The  formation  to  which  this  name  is  applied  is  a 

series  of  beds  chiefly  sands,  with  which  the  clay  is  associated.    Etym,,  rXaovw, 

ploMo,  to  form  or  fashion. 
PLiBiQeAURVS.    A  foasil  extinct  amphibions  animal,  resembling  tho  saurian,  or  lizard 

and  crocodilo  trbe.    Etym.,  vXiKiiyi  pletion,  near  to,  and  mv^  §aura,  a  lixard. 
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PuoosMF,  Oloeb  and  Newxb.  Two  dlviBions  of  the  Tertiary  Period  whldi  sre  tba 
moBt  modem,  and  of  which  the  lar^gest  part  of  the  fosfiil  shells  are  of  reoentspe* 
des.    Etym,,  vkttmvypleum^  more,  and  xaivot,  kainot,  recent. 

Pliitonio  AonoN.  The  influence  of  voloanio  heat  and  other  suhterranean  causes 
under  pressare. 

Pltjtonio  Bocks.  Granite,  porphyry,  and  other  igneous  rocks  supposed  to  have 
consolidated  fh>m  a  melted  state  at  a  great  depth  from  the  surfkoe. 

PoLFPAKiA.  Corals.  A  numerous  class  of  invertehrated  animals,  belonging  to  the 
great  division  called  Badiata. 

PoBPHTBT.  An  unstratified  or  igneous  rook.  The  term  is  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Piiziy,  £nd  was  applied  to  a  red  rock  with  small,  ang^ar,  white  bodies  diffused 
through  it,  which  are  crystallized  felspar,  brought  from  Egypt  The  term  is 
hence  applied  to  every  species  of  unstratified  rook  in  which  detached  crystals 
cr  felspar  or  some  other  mineral  are  diffused  through  a  base  of  other  mineral 
oomposition.    Mym.^  wop^v^,  porphyra^  purple. 

Portland  Lihestonb,  Pobtlakd  Beds.    A  series  of  limestone  strata,  belonging;  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  Oolite  Group,  found  chiefly  in  England  in  the  Island  of 
Portland  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire.    The  great  supply  of  the  building-stone 
.  used  in  London  is  from  these  quarries. 

PozzuoLANA.  Volcanic  ashes,  largely  used  as  mortar  for  buildings,  similar  in  nature 
to  what  is  called  in  this  country  Boman  cement.  It  gets  its  name  from  PuzzuoU, 
a  town  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  from  which  it  is  shipped  in  large  quantities  to  all 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Precipitate.  Substances  which,  having  been  dissolved  in  a  fluid,  are  separated  from 
it  by  combining  chemically  and  fonning  a  solid,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fluid.    This  process  is  the  opposite  to  that  of  chemical  solution. 

Pboducta.  An  extinct  genus  of  fossil  bivalve  shells  occurring  only  in  the  older  sec- 
ondary rocks.    Ii  is  closely  allied  to  the  living  genus  Terebratula. 

Ptebodactyx.    a  flying  reptile :  species  of  this  genus  have  been  found  in  the  Oolite 
and  Muschelkalk.    Some  of  the  flhgor-joints  are  lengthened,  so  as  to  aerve  as 
the  expansors  of  a  membranous  wing.    Hence  the  name  irin^';;(n^0r«i.    JS^ym., 
f  rrs^Vy  pt^ron,  a  wing,  and  6aK-nt\oi^  da4:tylo8,  a  finger. 

Pubescence.  Tlio  soft  hairy  down  on  insects.  Etym.^  pulcsco^  the  first  growtli  of 
the  beard. 

PcDDiNGSTONE.     Scc  "Conglomerate.'' 

PoncE.  A  light  spongy  lava,  chiefly  fclspatbic,  of  a  white  color,  produced  by  ga&es 
or  watery  vapor  getting  access  to  the  particular  kind  of  glassy  lava  called  obsidi- 
an, when  in  a  state  of  fusion ;  it  may  be  called  tho  froth  of  melted  volcanic 
glass.    The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  name  of  the  stone,  pumej-. 

PuRBECK  Limestone,  Purbeck  Beds.  Limestone  strata,  belonging  to  the  Wealden 
Group,  which  intervenes  between  the  Green^nd  and  the  Oolite. 

Pfrhts.  (Iron.)  A  compound  of  sulphur  and  iron,  found  usually  in  yellow  sliining 
crystals  like  brass," and  in  almost  every  rock,  stratified  and  unstratified.  The 
shining  metallic  bodies  so  often  seen  in  common  roofing  slate  are  a  familiar  ex- 
ample of  tho  mineral.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  comes  from  irvf, //yr,  fire;  bo- 
cause  under  particular  circumst^mces,  the  stone  produces  spontaneous  heat,  and 
even  inflammation. 

Pyrometer.     An  instrument  for  measuring  intense  degrees  of  heat. 

!  QuADRrMANA.    The  order  of  mammiferous  animals  to  wnich  apes  belong.     Etym.^ 

quadrus,  a  derivative  of  the  Latin  word  for  tho  number  four,  and  manus,  hand, 
I  the  four  feet  of  those  animals  being  in  some  degree  usable  as  hands. 

i  Qua-qua-versal  Dip.    The  dip  of  beds  to  all  points  of  the  compass  around  a  centre, 

I  as  in  the  case  of  beds  of  lava  round  the  crater  of  a  volcano.    Etym.j  qua-qua- 

I  vcrsum^  on  every  side. 

Quartz.    A  German  provincial  term,  universally  adopted  in  scientific  language  for 
I  a  simple  mineral  composed  of  pure  silex,  or  earth  of  flinta :  rock-crystal  is  an 

example. 
Quartztte  or  Quartz  Rock.     An  aggregate  of  grains  of  quartz,  sometimes  passing 
into  compact  quartz. 
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Bed  Marl.    A  term  often  applied  to  the  New  Bed  Sandstone. 

BinonukTS.    A  structare  of  cross  lines,  like  a  net,  is  said  to  be  reticulated,  from  nU, 

a  net. 
BoGK  Salt.    Common  oalinary  salt,  or  muriate  of  soda,  found  in  vast  solid  masses 

or  beds,  in  different  formations,  extensively  in  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  forma* 

tion,  as  in  Cheshire ;  and  it  is  then  called  rocb-svli. 
Bubble.    A  term  applied  by  quany-men  to  the  upper  fragmentary  and  decomposed 

portion  of  a  mass  of  stone. 
BuinNA3«iTA.    Animals  which  ruminate  or  chew  the  cud,  such  as  the  ox,  deer,  &o. 

Mym,y  the  Latin  verb  rumino,  meaning  the  same  thing. 

Saooharoid,  Saccharins.  When  a  stone  has  a  texture  resembling  that  of  loaf- 
sugar.    £tym.^  vaKxaf,  tacchar^  sugar,  and  ci^of,  eidot^  form. 

Salient  Anqle.    In  a  zigzag  line 

a  a  are  the  salient  angles,  Fig.  100. 

6  ft  the  ro-entoring  angles.  a  a  a  a 

•    •  Etym.,   ialir€,    to    leap    or 

bound  forward.  ^^        ^\f/^       \fi/ 

Balt  Sprinos.    Springs  of  water 
containing  a  large  quantity 

of  common  salt.    They  are  very  abundant  in  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire,  and 
culinary  salt  is  obtained  from  them  by  mere  evaporation. 

Sandotone.  Any  stone  which  is  composed  of  an  agglutination  of  grains  of  sand, 
whether  calcareous,  siliceous,  or  of  any  other  mineral  nature. 

Sattrl^n.    Any  animal  belonging  to  the  lizard  tribe.    £tym,,  aavpa,  taura^  a  lizard. 

Saxioavous.    Hollowing  out  stone. 

Schist  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  slate ;  but  it  may  l>e  very  useful  to  distin- 
guish between  a  schistose  and  a  slaty  structure.  The  hypogene  or  primary 
tehUUf  as  they  are  termed,  such  as  gneiss,  micaC-schist,  and  others,  cannot  be 
split  into  an  indefinite  number  of  parallel  lamins  like  rocks  which  have  a  true 
slaty  cleavage.  The  uneven  schistose  layers  of  mica-schist  and  gneiss  are 
probably  layers  of  deposition,  which  have  assumed  a  crystalline  texture.  See 
"  Geavage."    Etym.^  ichietiUy  adj.  Latin,  that  which  may  be  split. 

Schistose  Bocxs.    See  '*  Schist.** 

ScoRLs.    Volcanic  cinders.    The  word  is  Latin  for  cinders. 

6 eamb.    Thin  layers  .which  separate  two  strata  of  greater  magnitude. 

Seoondart  Strata.  An  extensive  series  of  the  stratified  rocks  which  compose  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  with  certain  characters  in  common,  which  distinguish  them 
from  another  series  below  them  called  primary^  and  from  a  third  series  above 
them  called  tertiary. 

Secular  Befrioeration.  The  periodical  cooling  and  consolidation  of  the  globe  from 
a  supposed  original  state  of  fiuidity  firom  heat.    Saculum,  age  or  period. 

Seddcentart  Bocks  are  those  which  have  been  formed  by  their  materials  having  been 
thrown  down  from  a  state  of  suspension  or  solution  in  water. 

Selenhe.    Crystallized  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime — a  simple  mineral. 

8eftarl\.  Flattened  balls  of  stone,  generally  a  kind  of  iron-stone,  which,  on  being 
split,  are  seen  to  be  separated  in  their  interior  into  irregular  masses.  £tym,, 
septaj  indosurcs. 

Serpentine.  A  rock  usually  containing  much  magnesian  earth,  for  the  most  part 
unstratified,  but  sometimes  appearing  to  be  an  altered  or  metamorphio  stratified 
rock.  Its  name  is  derived  from  fVequently  presenting  contrasts  of  color,  like  the 
3kin  of  some  serpents. 

Shale.  A  provincial  term,  adopted  by  geologists,  to  express  an  indurated  slaty  day. 
Ifym.j  Grcrman  tchdUn^  to  peel,  to  split. 

Shell  Marl.  A  deposit  of  day,  peat,  and  other  substances  mixed  wit  h  shells,  whidi 
collects  at  the  bottom  of  lakes. 

Shingle.    The  loose  and  completely  water-worn  gravel  on  the  sea-shore. 

BiLEX.  The  name  of  one  of  the  pure  earths,  being  the  Latin  word  for^in^,  which  is 
wholly  composed  of  that  earth.    French  geologists  have  applied  it  as  a  generic 
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D&me  for  all  minenli  composed  entiiely  of  that  earth,  of  which  there  are  many 
of  different  external  forms. 

Shjca.    One  of  the  pnro  earths.    £tym.^  tUex,  flint,  because  found  in  that  minenL 

81LICATB.  A  chemical  compound  of  silica  and  another  snbatanoe,  auch  as  silicate  of 
iron.    Consult  elementary  works  on  chemistry. 

SiuoEOTO.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  earth  of  flint.  Mym.,  nlex,  which  see.  A  silice- 
ous rock  is  one  mainly  composed  of  silex. 

Shjcified.    Any  substance  that  is  petrified  or  mineralized  by  silioeoui  earth. 

Sq^.  The  more  comminuted  sand,  day,  and  earth,  which  is  transported  by  nmning 
water.  It  is  often  accumulated  by  currents  in  banks.  Thna  the  mouth  of  a 
river  is  silted  up  when  its  entrance  into  the  sea  is  impeded  by  such  aocnmnla* 
vion  of  loose  materials. 

Sdcfls  Mineral.  Individual  mineral  substances,  as  distinguished  from  •rocks, 
which  last  are  usually  an  aggregation  of  simple  minerals.  They  are  not  aimple 
in  regard  to  their  nature ;  for  when  subjected  to  chemical  analysiaY  they  are 
found  to  consist  of  a  variety  of  different  substances.  Pyrites  is  a  snnple  min- 
eral in  the  sense  we  use  the  term,  but  it  is  a  chemical  compound  of  sulphur  and 
iron. 

Sinter,  Calcareous  or  Siliceous.  A  German  name  for  a  rock  preci^  itated  from 
mineral  waters.    Mym.^  sinUm^  to  drop. 

Slate.    See  "  Cleavage"  and  "  Schist." 

SoLTATARA.  A  volcauic  vcut  from  which  sulphur,  sulphureous,  watoiy,  and  add 
vapors  and  gasea  are  emitted. 

Spohules.  The  roproductory  corpuscula  (minute  bodies)  of  cryptogamio  plants. 
Htym.,  oiropa,  tpora,  a  seed. 

STALAonrs.  When  water  holding  lime  in  solution  deposits  it  as  it  drops  fh>m  the  roof 
of  a  cavern,  long  rods  of  stone  hang  down  like  iddes,  and  these  aro  called  ato- 
lactUeB.    Etym.^  vraXa^M,  ttalaaOy  to  drop. 

STALAOicrrB.  When  water  holding  lime  in  solution  drops  on  the  floor  of  a  cavern, 
the  water  evaporating  leaves  a  crust  composed  of  layers  of  limestone :  such  a 
crust  is  called  stalagmite^  from  oraXay/ia,  stalagnuiy  a  drop,  in  opposition  to  tta- 
lactU^y  which  sec. 

Statical  Figure.  The  figure  which  results  from  the  equilibrium  of  forces.  From 
craroiy  statos^  stable,  or  standing  still. 

Sternum.    The  breast-bone,  or  the  flat  bone  occupying  the  front  of  the  cheat. 

Stilbfte.  a  crystallized  simple  mineral,  usually  white,  one  of  the  Zeolite  family, 
frequently  included  in  the  mass  of  the  Trap-rocks. 

Stratified.    Kocks  arranged  in  the  form  of  strata j  which  see. 

Stratificatiox.     An  arrangement  of  rocks  in  strata^  which  see. 

Strata,  Stratum.  The  term  stratum,  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  struo,  to  strew  or 
lay  out,  means  a  bed  or  mass  of  matter  spread  out  over  a  certain  surface  by  the 
action  of  water,  or  in  some  cases  by  wind.  The  deposition  of  successive  layers 
of  sand  and  gravel  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  or  in  a  canal,  affords  a  perfect  illus- 
tration both  of  the  form  and  origin  of  stratification.  A  large  portion  of  the 
masses  constituting  the  earth's  crust  aro  thus  stratified,  the  successive  strata  of 
a  given  rock  preserving  a  general  parallelism  to  each  other;  but  the  planes  of 
stratification  not  being  perfectly  parallel  throughout  a  great  extent  like  the 
planes  of  ckavafje,  wliichsce. 

Strike.  The  direction  or  line  of  bearing  of  strata,  wliich  is  always  at  right  angles 
to  tlieir  prevailing  dip. 

Stufas.  Jets  of  steam  issuing  from  fissures  in  volcanic  regions  at  a  temperature 
often  ahovo  the  boiling  point. 

SuBAPENMNEs.  I.ow  liills  which  skirt  or  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  great  chain  of  thi 
Apennines  in  Italy.  The  term  Subaponnine  is  applied  geologically  to  a  scries  of 
strata  of  the  Older  riiocene  Period. 

Syemte.  a  kind  of  granite;  so  called,  because  it  was  brought  from  Syene  in 
Egypt. 

Talus.  When  fragments  are  broken  off  by  the  action  of  the  weather  f^om  the  face 
of  a  sfeep  rock,  as  they  accumulate  at  its  foot,  they  form  a  sloping  heap,  CAlle<l  a 
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talus.  The  term  is  borrowed  fVoin  the  langroage  of  fbrtification,  where-  talus 
means  the  outside  of  a  wall  of  which  the  thickness  is  diminished  by  degrees,  as 
it  rises  in  height,  to  make  it  the  firmer. 

Tabsi.  The  feet  in  insects,  which  are  articulated,  and  formed  of  five  or  a  less  num« 
ber  of  joints. 

TxBTiABT  Strata.  A  series  of  sedimentary  rocks,  with  characters  which  distinguish 
them  Arom  two  other  great  scries  of  strata— the  secondary  and  primary— which 
lie  beneath  them. 

T£STACEA.  Molluscous  suimals,  having  a  shelly  covering.  Etym,,  teata^  a  shell,  snoli 
as  snails,  whelks,  oysters,  &c, 

Thallooens.  a  class  of  fiowcrleas  plants  including  all  those  that  have  no  defined 
axis,  stem,  or  leaves;  as  Lichens,  Seaweeds,  and  Fungi.  Etj/m.^  ^aXkoi,  thaUot^ 
a  branch,  and  ytvtoii,,  genesis,  increase. 

Thxbmal.    Hot.    Etym.,  ^cpitotf  thermos,  hot. 

TiiERKO-SLECTRicrrT.    Elcctriclty  developed  by  heat. 

Thin  Out.  "When  a  stratum,  in  the  course  of  its  prolongation  in  any  direction,  be- 
comes gradually  loss  in  thickness,  the  two  surfaces  approach  nearer  and  nearer ; 
and  when  at  last  they  meet,  the  stratum  is  said  to  thin  out  or  disappear. 

Tbaohtte.  a  variety  of  lava  essentially  composed  of  glassy  felspar,  and  frequently 
having  detached  crystals  of  felspar  in  the  baseorbody  of  the  stone,  giving  it  the 
structure  of  porphyry.  It  sometimes  contains  hornblende  and  augite;  and 
when  these  last  predominate,  the  trachyte  passes  into  the  varieties  of  trap,  called 
Greenstone,  Basalt,  Dolorite,  &<i.  The  term  is  derived  fh>m  r^x*h  trachus, 
rough,  because  the  rock  has  a  peculiar  rough  feel. 

Trap  and  Trappean  Bocks.  Volcanic  rocks  composed  of  felspar,  augite,  and  horn- 
blende. The  various  proportions  and  state  of  aggregation  of  these  simple  min- 
erals, and  differences  in  external  forms,  give  rise  to  varieties,  which  have  received 
distinct  appellations,  such  as  Basalt,  Amygdaloid,  Dolorite,  Greenstone,  and 
others.  The  term  is  derived  from  trappa,  a  Swedish  word  for  stmr,  because  the 
rocks  of  this  class  sometimes  occur  in  large  tabular  masses,  rising  one  above  an- 
other like  steps. 

Tbavebtin.  a  white  concretionary  limestone,  usually  hard  and  semi-crystalline, 
deposited  from  the  water  of  springs  holding  lime  in  solution. — Mym,  This 
stone  was  called  by  the  ancients  Lapis  Tiburtinus,  the  stone  being'  formed  in 
great  quantity  by  the  river  Anio,  at  Tibur,  near  Bome.  Some  suppose  travertin 
to  be  an  abbreviation  of  trasterverino  fVom  transtiburtinus. 

Tripoli.  The  name  of  a  powder  used  for  polishing  metals  and  stones,  first  imported 
from  Tripoli,  which,  as  well  as  a  certain  kind  of  siliceous  stone  of  the  same 
name,  has  been  lately  found  to  b^  composed  of  the  fiinty  cases  of  Infusoria. 

Tbophi,  of  Insects.  Organs  which  form  the  mouth,  consisting  of  an  upper  and 
under  lip,  and  comprising  the  parts  called  mandibles,  maxillsB,  and  palpi. 

Tufa,  Calcareous.  A  porous  rock  deposited  by  calcareous  waters  on  their  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  usually  containing  portions  of  plants  and  other  organic  substances 
incrusted  with  carbonate  of  lime.  The  more. solid  form  of  the  same^deposit  is 
called  "  travertin,"  into  which  it  passes. 

Tufa,  Volcanic.    See  "  Tuff." 

TuFAoxous.    A  rock  with  the  texture  of  tuff,  or  tufii,  which  see. 

Tuff,  or  Tufa  Volcanic  An  Italian  name  for  a  variety  of  volcanio  rock  of  an 
earthy  texture,  seldom  very  compact,  and  composed  of  an  agglutination  of  frag- 
ments of  scorisB  and  loose  materials  ejected  A'om  a  volcano. 

TuBBiNATKD.  ShcUs  whioh  have  a  spiral  or  screw-form  structure.  Etym,,  turbina- 
tus,  made  like  a  top. 

TuBRiLiTB.  An  extinct  genus  of  chambered  shells,  allied  to  the  Ammonites,  kaving 
the  siphunde  near  the  dorsal  margin. 

Uhookformablx.    See  **  Conformable." 

Unoxidized,  Unoxidated.    Not  combined  with  oxygen. 

VxzKS,  Mineral.  Cracks  in  rocks  filled  up  by  substances  different  from  the  rook, 
whioh  may  either  be  earthy  or  metallic  Veins  are  sometimes  many  yards  wide ; 
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tbd  a^j  naifj  m  CTa&sh  of  !£^  isB«3Knb2c  HoaZkr  p«KB.  cfica  as  litadn 

M  t£.Ft*cift.  Uk«  :L«  Tfrlz*  I&  se.  »'■— ^,  bcsee  sbtir  caiac. 
VtBTmbkTEa  AynriTJ.    A  fna:  diiitloa  of  tbe  a&scai  kiopioiii.  irAadinf  aH  ;Lom 

wLica  are  f  jr-'tf-^id  tIui  a  hack-lfoat,  aa  tL«  maiczjuiay  birda,  reptuca,  aad 

&Le«.    TLft  Uiiiuts^ yAx,za  of^z^  baek-tec«  are  caZed  r<ri«i>r«,  from  tL«  Lasia 

Twb  c*rto,  v^  tern. 
Vmox.    A  aBoali,  circi^Iar.  inc-IoMd  fp*ea,  like  a  Iii:Le  Uadder.    ^jrna^  dimiuztiTe 

of  r<#ioa,  La^ln  for  a  &Ia»iier. 
VmcmcATioy.    TLe  eocrtnloc  of  a  bodj  into  giaaa  by  beat. 
Voi/:a3ijc  Boxbr.    Vo'.cacot«  tbrov  o>Qt  aometiiiica  detAcLed  nuMca  of  melted  lava, 

which,  aa  tbe/  fiul,  aMsx&e  rooxuled  fonna  (like  bomb-ahella],  a&d  are  oftn 

elongated  into  a  pear-aLape. 
VoLCAXic  FcKX    TLe  fevbtemnean  centrea  of  action  in  volcanoes,  where  the  hea:  is 

•apposed  to  be  in  the  bigbest  degree  of  enci^. 

Wacke.    a  rock  nearly  allied  to  baaalt,  of  which  it  may  be  rcgArded  aa  a  aoft  and 

eartby  variety. 
Wabp.    The  depoftit  of  maddy  waters,  artificially  introdnoed  into  low  lands.    &oe 

p.  e29. 

Zeolitz.  a  Utajiy  of  aimple  mineialf ,  inclading  atilbite,  meaotype,  analdme,  and 
•ome  others,  nsaally  foond  in  the  trap  or  volcanic  rocka.  8ome  of  the  moat 
common  varieties  swell  or  boil  np  when  exposed  to  the  blow-pipe,  and  hence 
the  name  of  ^m,  mo,  to  boil,  and  A49«f,  lUMot,  atone. 

Zoomms.  Corals,  sponges,  and  other  aqnatie  animals  allied  to  them ;  so  called  be- 
caase,  while  they  are  the  habitation  of  animals,  they  are  fixed  to  the  gnoid, 
and  have  the  form  of  plants.    £iym^  Cmv»  foch  azkinud*  and  fmr,  jpik^iP^ 
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,  fos5il,  in  peat  caves,  Ac,  722,  725,  730, 182, 

749,  752. 
Anio,  R.,  flood  of  the,  212. 

,  travertin  formed  by,  244. 

Anoplotherium,  fossil  of  Isle  of  Wight,  142. 
Antarctic  circle,  area  still  unexplored,  99. 
Antwerp,  sunk  region  near,  827. 
Apennines,  their  relative  age,  119, 124. 
Aphides,  account  of  a  shower  of;  656. 

,  their  multiplication,  673. 

Aqueous  causes,  supposed  former  intensity  ot, 

168. 

,  their  action  described,  199. 

Aqueous  lavas,  description  of;  874,  8S5,  728. 
Arabian  Gulf  fllling  with  coral,  776. 
Arabian  writer^  17. 
Arago,  M.,  on  Influence  of  forests  on  climalo, 

715. 

,  on  solar  radiation,  127. 

,  on  level  of  Mediterranean  and  Bed  Bea. 

294. 

,  on  formation  of  ground  ice,  221. 

Arancanian  tradition  of  a  flood,  499. 

Araucarla,  flr  in  coal,  88. 

Arbroath,  houses,  dec.,  swept  away  by  sea  at,  802. 

Archiae,  M.,  257. 

Arctic  fauna  extended  further  south  than  now, 

125. 
Arduino,  memoirs  of;  41. 

,  on  nibmarine  volcanoes,  41,  71. 

Areas  of  elevation  and  subsidence  proTed  by 

coral  isllmd^  792. 
Ari6tarchu^  212. 
Aristotle,  opinions  of;  12. 

,  on  spontaneous  generation,  22. 

,  on  deluge  of  Deucalion,  866. 

Arkansas,  B.,  264. 

,  floods  of,  270. 

Arso,  volcanic  eruption  of;  in  Ischla,  866. 
Artesian  well  at  raris,  temperature  of  water. 

284. 

well,  at  Fort  William,  near  Calcutta,  880. 

well  la  delU  of  Po,  267. 
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Drift-sand,  fossils  in,  727. 

Drift-wood  of  Mississippi,  268. 

^  abundant  in  North  Sea,  744 

DroDtheim,  629. 

Droughts  in  S.  America,  animals  destroyed  by, 
896. 

Druids,  their  doctrines,  18. 

Dofresnov,  M.,  geol(M^cal  map  of  France,  122. 

,  on  formation  ofMonte  Kuovo,  871, 872. 

1  on  tuft  of  Somma,  882. 

,  on  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  884 
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Dumoulin,  M..  on  earthquakes  in  Chili,  468. 

Dunes,  hills  of  blown  sand,  805,  807. 

Dunwich  destroyed  by  the  sea,  810. 

Durand,  Lieut,  on  fossil  quadnmana,  144 

Dureau  de  la  Malle,  M.,  cited,  684,  698. 

Durham,  waste  of  coast  of;  808. 

D'Urville,  Capt,  on  temperature  of  Mediterra- 
nean, 298. 


Earth,  antiquity  of  the,  21. 

y  on  changes  in  its  axis,  80. 

,  proportion  of  land  and  sea  on  snrlkee,  125. 

,  spheroidal  form  of  the,  684 

y  mean  density  of  the,  6iB5. 

,  attempt  to  calculate  thickness  of  its  crust 

688. 
Earth,  electric  currents  in  the,  548. 

,  sections  of  the  (»««  figs.  70,  71),  689. 

,  effects  produced  by  powers  of  vitality  on 

surface,  708. 
Earthquakes,  chronologically  described,  458,  et 

«eq. 

y  energy  of,  probably  urifurm,  58. 

.earth's  surface  contlnumlly  remodelled  by, 

102. 
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845. 

,  felt  at  sea,  858. 

,  land  elevated  br,  458, 455,  457,  463. 

,  all  countries  liable  to  slight  shocks  of^  868. 

y  phenomena  attending,  ^. 

,  in  Cutch,  1819  (m«  MapX  460. 

,  in  Calabria,  1788,  471. 

y  difficulty  of  measuring  the  elTecta  oi;  477. 

,  chasms  formed  bv,  479. 

1  excavation  of  valleys  aided  by,  488. 

y  renovating  oifects  oi;  665. 

i  cause  of  the  wave-like  motion  of;  475, 658. 
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— — >  connection  between  state  of  atmosphere 

and,  661. 
— — ,  people  entombed  in  caverns  during,  786. 
— — ^  causes  of  volcanoes  and,  588. 
— — ,  recurrence  oi;  in  certain  lones  of  coimtry, 

172. 
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—  more  ft^nent  in  winter,  561. 
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806. 
Edmonstone  IsUmd,  279. 
Eels,  migration  oi;  647. 
Egypt  nearly  exempt  from  earthqnakM,  9, 868.    I 


Egypt,  towns  borled  under  drift^and  In,  TM. 

,  date  of  dviUzatlon  of;  according  to  BoBica 

686. 
Egyptian  cosmogony,  B. 
'  BidenU    ' 


jUcal  with  living  B|)6d«a,68i 

Ehrenberg;  on  Bengal  tiger  In  Blbwrla,  77. 

1  on  origin  of  bog-inm  ore,  782. 

— — V  on  corals  of  Bed  Bea,  777. 

y  on  ashes  enveloping  Pompeii,  888. 

i  on  infusoria  in  volcanie  taff,  889. 

Electricity,  a  source  of  volcanic  beat,  5#i. 

,  whence  derived,  648L 

Elephant,  fossil,  in  ice,  45,  Sa 

^  covered  with  bair  in  Delhi,  81. 

^  sagacity  oi;  not  attribatabia  to  intereoBEas 

with  man,  698. 

^  their  powers  of  swimming.  686. 

ElevaUon  of  land,  how  cansed,  29, 448, 444»  408, 

455, 467. 

,  proofk  of;  slow  and  gradual,  170, 184,  SI 8,  CWl 

Elevation  and  subsidence,  mopordon  ti,  fiC4 

y  alternate  areaa  of;  in  raaflo,  790l 

Elevation  crater  theoir,  871, 880,  42a 
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Elizabeth  or  Uenderson^s  Island,  npraSsed  atoll 

of;  788,  794 
Elsa,  travertin  formed  bj  the,  288. 
Embankment,  system  of;  in  Italy,  265. 
Emu  in  Australia  will  become  exterminated,  684 
Englehardt  on  the  Caspian  See,  167. 
England,  waste  of  clifb  on  coeat  oi;  80Sw 

,  sUght  earthqniJcea  felt  in,  868. 

— ,  height  of  tides  on  coast  ot^  991, 80& 

,  tertiary  strata  of;  76. 

Eocene  period,  fossils  of  the,  142, 14<  188 
Epomeo,  Mount,  in  Ischia,  868. 
Equatorial  current,  95. 
Equinoxes,  precession  of  the,  100^  687. 
Erebus,  Mount  the  active  volcano  o(  90. 
Erie,  Lake,  peninsula  cnt  tbroogfa  by,  888L 

,  wasto  of  clifRi  in,  888w 

Erman,  M.,  on  emptiona  In  Kamachatka,  858L 
Erratic  block%  122, 154,  820. 

,  icebergs  charged  with,  86. 

Emtio  bloeka,  submarine,  laid  dry  by  nphenTal, 

229. 
Eruptions,  volcanic,  nomber  of  per  year,  460. 

k  cause  of;  688. 

jblrge,  mica  slato  of  the,  48. 
ler,  M.,  on  flood  in  TaUey  of  Bagnea,  91L 
Eschscholtx  Bay,  foaails  of;  88. 
Essex,  tertiary  strato  U,  76. 

^  inroads  of  sea  on  coast  oC  811. 

Estnariea,  how  formed,  887, 887. 

^  imbedding  of  fkvahwatar  apeefea  in,  768L 

Etna,  description  of  and  its  emptiona,  898  to 

424 

,  towns  overflowed  by  lava  oC  400,  T88. 

J  subterranean  caverns  on,  40L 

J  a  glacier  under  lava  on,  418b 

1  marine  formations  at  Ita  boe,  401. 

,  antiquity  of  cone  oC48S. 

Euganean  Hills,  lavas  o(  899. 

£uphrate^  delta  of  advancing  rapidly,  984 

Euxine  burst  its  barrier,  acoudlng  to  Btrabn,  14 

y  gradually  filling  up,  14 

.    See  Black  Sea. 

Evaporation,  water  carried  off  by,  860, 9M,  884 

,  currents  caused  by,  894 

Everest,  Bev.  B.,  on  olimato  of  foaall  ekahant 

81. 

1  on  sediment  of  Gtnees,  988. 

Excavation  of  valleya,  488w 
Expansion  of  rocks  by  heat  680l 
Extinction  of  species,  697, 701. 
ofanlma]a,700,708. 
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Fabio  Oolonna.  88. 

Facial  angle,  608. 

Fair  Island,  action  of  the  sen  on,  801. 

Falconer,  Dr.,  on  foesO  qnadmmaan»  144 

1  on  crocodilflB  of  Ouifiak  977. 
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Falooiier,  Dr.*  on  peat  near  C«lcntU,  280. 
Faleoni  on  elovation  of  coast  of  Balje,  86T. 
Falkland  Islands,  quadrupeds  ot,  141,  685. 
Falloppio  on  fossils,  21. 
Falls  of  Niacara,  214 

ofSt  Mary,2M. 

Faluns  of  Toaraine,  143. 

Faraday,  Mr.,  on  water  of  the  OeTB«rs.  246. 

,  on  alow  depoeitJon  of  sulphate  of  harjta, 

84a 

y  on  electric  currents  In  the  earth,  548. 

-— ,  on  roetallic  reduction  by  voltaic  agency, 

648.  .r  -B       ., 

^  on  liquefaction  of  oases,  560. 

Faroe  Islands,  deposits  forming  near  the,  774 
Farqnharson,  I^v.  J.,  on  floods  In  Scotland,  908. 
-^— ,  on  Ibrmation  of  ground  Ice,  222. 
Faujas,  on  Yelay  and  Yivarals,  1779,  49. 
Fault?  162. 
Fauna  formerly  as  diversifled  as  now,  160. 

,  arctic,  described  by  Sir  J.  Richardson,  684. 

felspar,  decomposition  oC  247. 
Ferrara  on  lavas  of  Etna,  288. 

1  on  floods  00  Etna,  412. 

1  on  earthquake  In  Sicily,  471. 

Ferruginous  springs  247. 
Fez,  earthquakes  in.  85& 
Fife,  trap  rocks  ot,  160. 

,  coast  oC  submarine  ibrests  on,  808. 

^  encroachments  of  sea  on,  208. 

Findhorn  town  swept  away  by  sea,  802. 
Fish,  their  distribution,  and  migrations,  646L 

,  foesil,  745. 

,  fossil  of  coal  fbrmation,  186. 

Fissures,  sulphur,  Ac,  ejected  by,  47a 

,  caused  by  Calabrlan  earthquake,  479, 480, 

481. 
.  caused  by  earthquake  near  New  Madrid, 

46& 

1  preservation  of  organic  remains  in,  782. 

Fitton,  Dr.,  on  history  of  English  geology,  51. 
Fltxroy,  Capt,  oq  earthquake  in  Chili,  ISSS,  458, 

455. 
Flamborough  Head,  waste  oi^  808. 
Fleming,  Dr.,  on  uniformity  in  climate,  74 

^  on  fossil  elephant,  76. 

^  on  submarine  ft>reet9i  808. 

— — ,  on  rapid  flight  of  birds,  646. 

^  on  turtle  taken  on  coast  of  England.  645. 

^  on  changes  in  the  animal  kingdom  caused 

by  man,  688. 

,  on  stranding  of  cctaeea,77L 

Flinders  on  coral  reefii,  776,  791. 

Flint  on  course  of  Mississippi,  dec,  96i  265. 

^  on  earthquakes  in  Mississippi  valley,  466k 

Floods,  by  bursting  of  lakes,  268. 

,  in  North  America,  209. 

^  in  valley  of  Bagne%  210. 

,  in  Scotland,  207,  7ftO. 

,  traditions  of,  499,  501. 

,  causes  which  may  give  rise  to,  156. 

,  at  Tivoll,  211. 

,  caused  by  melting  of  snow  by  lava,  84S, 

— %    iSM  Deluge. 
Flysch,  of  the  Alps,  eocene,  124 
Folkstone,  subsidence  of  land  at,  816. 
Fontenelle,  his  eulogy  on  Pallssy.  28. 
Foot-marks,  fossil,  in  North  America,  186. 
Forbes,  Prof.  £.,  on  glacial  epoch,  86. 

,  on  fossils  of  tertiary.  Iftt 

,  on  new  island  in  Oulf  of  Santorin,  44a 

,  on  regions  of  depfh  in  .£gean  Sea,  649. 

,  on  migration  of  molluscs,  651. 

,  citwl,  7oa 

Forbes,  Prof.  J.  D.,  on  glacier  motion,  224 

,  on  rate  of  flowing  of  lava,  878, 400. 

,  on  temple  of  Serapis,  515, 517. 

Forchharamer,  Dr.,  on  boulders  drifted  by  Ice,- 
281. 


I  peat,  719. 
,  infiui 


Forests,  influence  ot;  712,  718,  7iSk 

,  sites  ot,  now  covered  br  peat,  720. 

,  destroyed  by  insects  71 7. 

,  submarine,  808^  828, 746w 


Forests,  aubnierged,  in  Colombia  R.  by  tend  - 

slides,  215k 
ForCsrsbire,  waste  of  coast  oi^  802^ 

,  marl  lakes  oC  766,  796. 

Forshey,  Mr.,  on  Mississippi,  264,  271. 
Forster,  Mr.,  on  coral  reea,  77a 
Forsyth  on  climate  of  Italy,  895. 
Fortb  cited,  42. 

,  views  of  Arduino  oonflrmed  by,  48. 

and  TesU  on  fossil  flsh,  44 

Fort  William,  near  Calcutta,  artesian  well,  280i 
Fos»iliferoas  formations  breaka  in  the  aeriei^ 

180. 
Fossilization  of  organic  remains  on  emergad 

land,  718,  773u 
— ,  in  peat  mosses  722.  ' 
— — ,  in  caves  and  flssures  782. 

,  in  alluvium  and  landislips,  780. 

^  in  volcanic  formations  on  land,  849,  798. 

— ,  in  snbsqueons  deposits  742,  758. 

J  in  marl  lakes  762. 

Fossils  early  specniations  concerning  their  na- 
ture. 19,  24  to  27. 

^  distinctness  of  secondary  and  tertiary,  119. 

,  mammiferona  of  tertiary  eras  187, 140. 

,  why  distinct  In  snocesslve  groups  190. 

.    Se«  Organic  Semalns. 

Fossil  trees  upright  position  of  some,  91. 
Fourier,  Baron,  on  temperature  of  spaoea  enr- 

rounding  our  atmosphere,  lOa 

^  on  central  heat,  127. 

1  on  radiation  of  heat,  127. 

Fox,  Mr.,  on  heat  in  mines  58a 

,  on  electric  currents  in  the  earth,  6ia 

France,  waste  of  coast  oi;  824 

f  caves  of,  787. 

Franconis  caves  ot,  78a 

Franklin,  on  a  whirlwind  in  Maryland,  619. 

Fremont,  Capt,  on  submerged  forests  in  Coloni* 

bia,  270. 
Freshwater  plants  and  animals  fossHized,  76& 

76a 

strata  In  Cashmere,  762. 

Freyberg,  school  of,  46,  52. 

Fries  on  dispersion  of  crvptogamic  plants,  690. 

Fringing  reel^  nature  and  origin  of,  t85. 

upraised,  794 

FnchseL  opinions  oi;  1762,  4a 

Funchat  rise  of  sea  at,  during  earthquake,  49a 

Fundy,  Bay  of;  wave  called  the  ""bore** in,  881 


O. 

GoiUotuUa/tmtginea^  722. 

Galapagos  peculiar  character  of  the  Iknna  o( 

island,  tameness  of  birds  in,  597. 

Archipelago,  craters  form  hills  in,  872. 

Oalongoon,  great  eruption  oC  858,  480. 

Gambler  coral  island,  788,  787. 

Ganges  delta  of;  and  Brahmapootrs  275  to  984 

,  antiquity  of  delta  of,  281. 

^  quantity  of  sediment  in  waters  of,  27a 

— — ,  islands  formed  by  the,  27a 

y  bones  of  men  fonnd  in  delta  of.  757. 

^,  artesian  borings  in  delta  ot,  26a 

Gardner,  Mr.,  on  unexplored  Antarctic  land,  91 
Gases  liouelkction  o^  560. 

»  evolved  by  volcanoes,  549. 

Gefle,  upraised  shelly  deposits  near,  586, 691 
Gemmellaro  on  Etns  40a 

,  on  ice  under  lavs  411 

Generation,  spontaneous  tiieory  of;  21 
OenerellL  on  state  of  geology  In  Europe  in  mid 

die  of  eighteenth  centunr,  85,  61 
Genevs  lake  ot,  delu  of  Bhone  in,  951 
Geognosv  of  Werner,  41 
Geographical  distribution  of  plants  611 

of  animals  629. 

of  biids  641 

of  reptiles  644 

of  flshes  641 

of  teataces  649. 
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London,  arUsi&n  wells  noar,  984. 
London  basin,  tertiary  deposits  ol^  121. 

clay.  Its  fossils,  143, 144 

Lowestoff  Neas  described,  809. 
—— \,  cllffli  nndermlned  near,  809. 
Lowland  of  Siberia,  78,  80,  88,  85. 
Lnckiponr,  on  the  Ganges,  S78, 2T7. 

,  new  islands  formed  near,  S78. 
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Lnnd.  Dr.,  on  fossil  qnadramana,  144. 
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Lyme  Reiris,  waste  of  cliffiB  at,  821. 
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MaeCulloch,  Dr.,  on  gradation  from  peat  to  coal, 

719. 
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Maclaren,  Mr.  C,  on  Graham  Island,  486. 
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remarks,  theory  of  atolls,  792. 
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460. 
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— — >  aasemblsge  of  quadrupeds  in,  68S. 
Madrid,  New,  great  earthquake  at,  466. 

1  sunk  country  near  it,  270. 

Maeler,  lake,  524,  528. 
Magellan,  Straits  of,  tides  in,  291,  298. 
Magnesia  deposited  by  pprings,  888. 
Magnesian  limestone  and  travertin  compared, 

240. 
Magnetism,  terrestrial,  phenomena  ol^  648, 

i  solar,  129.  . 

Mahomet,  his  cosmof^ny,  18. 

Malabar,  coral  near,  776. 

Maldive  Islands,  coral  reefe  ot,  778,  782. 

Mallet,  CapUin,  on  petroleum  of  Trinidad,  26a 

Mallet,  Mr.,  on  the  dynamics  of  earthquakes, 
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»  imbedding  oi;  in  aubaqueoua  strata,  748, 

753. 
Mammlfer,  ibssil  of  trias,  187. 
Mammoth,  Siberian,  75. 
—V  bones  oi;  in  Torksliire,  76. 
Man,  recent  origin  oi;  147, 182,  687,  764 

^  why  able  to  live  in  all  camatea,  609. 

1  difrnsion  oi;  657.» 

^  changes  caused  by,  150, 182,  680,  668,  681, 

718. 

,  durability  of  the  bonea  of,  147, 757. 

,  remains  ot,  in  osseous  breccias  of  Morea, 

785. 

V  liis  remains  and  works  fossil,  158. 

Manetho,68.  .. 

Mantell,  Dr.,  on  bones  ttom  Saxon  tamulus,  788. 

——V  on  Lewes  levels,  748,  768. 

Map  of  Siberia,  79. 

— ~,  of  World,  showing  present  onaqual  distri* 

bution  of  land  and  sea,  110. 
— ,  showing  position  of  land  and  sea,  which 

might jproduee  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  111. 
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(PLI.X121. 
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Bengal,  851. 

oFvoleanio  district  of  Naplea,  861. 

of  Oalf  of  Santorin,  442. 

ofChlll.464  466. 

ofCutch,46a 

of  Calabria,  472. 

of  Sweden,  522. 

MaracaylMS  Lake,  466. 

Marine  depoaita,  imbedding  of  land  quadnipads 

in,  749,752. 
——^  of  human  remains  and  works  of  art  in,  70a 

^  of  freshwater  species  in,  766w 

^  pUmtB  and  animals  imbedded  in,  77a 

Marine  vegetation,  617, 622. 

Marl  lakea  of  Scotland,  animala  and  plants  Ibssi!- 

ized  in,  752,  76a 
Marsili,  on  arrangement  of  abells  in  Adriatlo,  86, 

88,4a 

^  on  depoaltB  of  coasta  of  Lftagnedoe,  96a 

Marsupial  animalsi  distribution  ot,  688. 

fossil,  188. 

Martigny  destroyed  l^  floods.  911. 

Martins,  on  drifting  or  tHiP#'*  by  the  AmMon, 

i  on  Brazil,  682. 

Maryland,  whirlwind  In.  619. 

Mattani  on  fossils  of  Ydterra,  84  , 

Mattioli  on  organic  remains,  21. 

Mauritius,  reer  uplifted  above  level  of  sea,  794 

Mediterranean,  microsoopjo  testaeea  of;  44 

1  deposition  of  salt  in  the,  884 

^  new  ishmd  in,  482. 

,  its  temperature,  depth,  level,  ice^  46^  9H 

884,51a 

^  ssme  level  as  Bed  Sea,  294 

Megns,  B.,  arm  of  Brabmapootra,  279. 

Melville  Island,  fossils  of;  90. 

^  migrationa  of  animals  into,  640. 

Melville,  Dr.,  on  dodo,  684    . 

Memphis,  in  delU  of  Nile.  261. 

Mendlp  Hill^  eavea  of;  787. 

Menu's  Institutes,  4, 5. 

Mercati  on  organlo  remains,  22. 

Mersey,  vessel  in  bed  of;  758. 

Mesaina,  tide  in  Straits  of;  290. 

,  earthquakes  at,  477, 488,  49a 

Metallic  nucleus,  theory  of  an  anoxidated,  546, 

Metallic  substances  changed  by  submersion,  769. 

Metamoiphie  rocks,  how  formed,  177. 

^,ofthe  Alps,17S. 

^"why  those  visible  to  as  must  be  very  an- 
cient, 178. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of;  tides  in,  296. 

^  currents  in,  96,  292. 

^  volcanoea  of;  849, 64a 

Meyen.  Dr.,  on  earthquake  in  Chili,  1832, 46& 

Mlchell  on  phenomena  of  earthquakes,  41. 

on  the  geoloay  of  Torkshira,  42. 

on  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  853, 497. 

— —  on  retreat  of  the  aea  daring  earthqaafca^ 

49a 

on  wave-like  motion  of  earthquakes,  668. 

on  earthanakes  cited,  499. 

Microlestes,  triassio  mammlfer,  188, 146. 
Middendorf;  Mr.,  on  Siberian  mammotB,8L 
Migrationa  of  plants,  618. 

of  animala,  685,  68a 

ofcetaoea,642. 

ofbiida,642. 

offlahr64a 

of  zoophytes,  65a 

of  insects,  65a 

Migratory  powers  indispensable  to  animals,  6811 
Mifford  Haven,  rise  of  tides  at,  291. 
Millennium, »,  82. 
Mineral  waters,  their  oonneotlon  with  voleanos^ 

287. 
^  ingredients  most  common  In.    St§  Spviniii^ 

Minezslization  of  plants,  747. 
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Pliocene  strata,  foatft  oi;  143. 
Plot  on  organio  remains,  26^ 
Plucho,  theory  oi;  1T88, 83. 
Plutonic  rocks,  bow  formed,  161. 

action,  changes  product  by,  176, 1781 

Po,R.,207.  /.     -»^ 

frequently  shifts  Its  course,  255. 

,  embankment  of  the,  266. 

,  delta  of  the,  256.  281 

1  subsidence  in  delta  oi;  257.    ■ 

Poisson,  M.,  on  astronomical  causes  of  changM 
.    in  climate,  127. 
Polyps.    See  Zoophvtea. 
Pomeranla,  fossil  ships  in,  758. 
Pompeii,  how  destroyed,  865,  395,  8$7. 

,  section  '>f  the  mass  enveloping,  336 

,  objects  preserved  in,  390. 

,  infusorial  beds  covering  it,  88a 

Pont  Gibaud,  gneiss  decomposed  at,  248. 

,  calcareous  springs  near,  239. 

Poole  Bay  cut  into  by  sea,  819. 

Popayan,  volcanoes  and  earthauakes  in,  849. 

Portland,  fossil  ammonites  of;  2S. 

,  its  peninsula  wasting,  819. 

Port  Royal,  subsidence  oi;  604,  617,  691,  T62. 

Porto  Praya,  Azores,  calcareous  stratum,  486. 

Portugal,  earthquakes  in,  858. 

Porzio  on  formation  of  Monte  Nuovo,  869,  871. 

Post-tertiary  formations,  181 

Precession  of  the  equinoxes,  100, 637. 

Prentice,  Lieut,  on  coral  reef  in  Maldives,  778. 

Pressure,  effects  of;  171. 

Prostwich,  Mr.,  on  artesian  wells,  231 

Prevost,  Const.,  on  Stonefleld  fossil  miim'nftMfl. 

ms. 

1  Const,  on  gypseous  springs,  245. 

^1  on  rents  formed  by  upheaval,  871. 

,  on  new  island  in  Mediterranean,  433. 

,  on  geological  causes,  718. 

,  on  osseous  breccias  of  caves,  786. 

Prevost,  Pierre,  on  radiation  of  heat,  93. 
Prevost  Mr.  J.  L.,  on  number  of  wrecked  vea 

sel^  756. 
Primarv  fosslliferous  roclta,  fossils  oi;  111 
Priscodelphinus,  cetacean,  of  chalk,  145. 
Pritchard,  Dr.,  on  Egyptian  cosmogony,  S. 

,  on  recent  origin  of  man,  147. 

,  on  hybrid  races,  602. 

— ,  on  Csclal  angle,  608. 

,  on  distribution  of  animals,  629,  631. 

Procida,  island  ot  ancient  writers  on,  360. 
Progressive  development,  theory  of;  130-158. 

,  in  animals,  Lamarck's  theory  of;  667. 

Provinces,  geographical,  of  Testacea,  649. 

Provinces,  zoological  and  land  quadrupeds,  631. 

Pterodactyles,  187. 

Pulo  Nias,  upraised  coraHn,  791 

Purbeck,  its  peninsula  wasting,  819. 

Pnrsh  on  plants  of  United  States,  611   ' 

Pnzzuoli,  Temple  of  Serapis  near,  607. 

i  inland  clilSs  near,  60S,  610. 

y  date  of  re-elevation  of  coast  of;  615^  518u 

,  encroachment  of  sea  near,  615. 

,  coast  near,  now  subsiding,  51,6.  * 

Pyrenees,  their  relative  age,  height,  A&r  li(^ 

166. 
Pythagoras,  system  of;  10. 

-,on£tna,84SL 
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Qiudnimaiui,  foadl,  144 

Qaadroped^  domettio,  mnltlply  la  Axmiica, 

—— V  regions  of  iodigvncMH,  680,  689. 
i  tinbeddinf  of  temstrUl,  748L 
Mf  migrations  of^  688. 

I,  dtmato  of  9& 

\,  eMibqaakes  in,  470. 

Qaeenstown,  Ganada,  table  land  terminates  at, 

216. 
Qaintero  elevated  by  eartbqnake  of  1682, 457. 
Qalrini,  theorj  ot,  20. 
Quito,  earthquakes  and  vokaaOiB  In,  846,  848, 

469. 


Rabenstein  care,  786u 
Race  of  Aldemej,  its  vclodtr,  298 
**  Bacea,'*  tidal  cnrrents  so  called,  841. 
Raffles.  8ir  8.,  eKed,  46^  609. 
Rafts,  drift-timber  In  Mississippi,  dsc,  267. 
Rsin,  action  oi;  7ia 
--V  diminished  bv  felling  of  forests,  718w 

i  Ml  ot,ln  basin  of  Oanni^S78w 

^  Huttonian  theonr  ofl  190l 

^  fldl  of;  Tarring  with  latitade,  199. 

^  flill  oi;  in  Eastern  BennLJOa 

Rain-prints,  recent,  on  mnd  In  Mora  Scotia,  202. 

Raised  beaches,  1S4. 

Ramree,  volcanic  islsnd,  854. 

Raspe  on  islands  shifting  their  position  (note), 

,  bis  theory,  1768.  42, 48,  4a 

Rata,  migrations  of;  687. 

introduced  by  man  into  America,  668,  686. 

Rawlinson,  CoL,  on  delta  of  Tigris,  285. 

Ray,  his  physico-tlieoiogy,  dsc,  80,  81. 

— ^.  ciuil,  645,  683. 

Reaumur  on  insects,  674. 

Reculver  clift  action  of  sea  on,  812. 

Rccupero  on  flowing  of  lava,  401. 

Red  Crsg,  fossils  of,  14^ 

Redman,  J.  B.,  on  cliangcs  of  English  coast,  816, 

816,  819. 
Red  marl,  supposed  universally  oi;  168. 
Red  River,  new  lakes  formed  by,  269. 

1  drift-wood  in,  267. 

and  Mississippi,  their  Junction  recent,  264, 

284. 
Red  Sea.  level  of,  and  of  Mediterranean,  294 

,  coral  reefs  of;  777,  784. 

ReelH,  coral,  outline  destroyed  by  denudation, 795. 

ReiVigeration,  LeibniU's  theory  of;  26. 

,  causes  which  might  produce  the  extreme 


of  100. 
Did, 


,  CoL,  on  motion  of  shingle  beaches,  820. 
Rein-deer,  geogn^[>hicaI  range  o^  687. 
-— ^  migrations  ot  640l 

,  imoorted  into  Iceland.  6S6. 

Rennel,  Major,  on  ddta  of  Ganges,  276. 

^,  on  delta  of  Nile,  261. 

\,  on  currents,  95,  97,  291,  292,  29a 

— ,  on  the  tide-wave  called  **  the  Bore,''  88a 

Bennel,  Mr.,  on  delta  of  Ganges,  275. 

Rennie.  Rev.  Dr.,  on  peat,  and  fossils  in  peat, 

7ia  719,  720,  722.       ' 
Reptile^  their  geographical  distribution,  645.     . 

i  their  powers  of  diflftision,  645. 

^1  in  caroonlforous  epoch,  1361 

,  in  Ireland,  645. 

,  Imbedded  in  subaqueous  strata,  748^  771. 

— ^  fossil,  in  old  red  sandstone,  186^ 

,  In  coal,  186. 

Rhine,  R.,  description,  of  its  course,  82& 

i  Its  delta,  826. 

•»— ^  tuir  made  of  siliceous  cases  of  inftuona,  88a 

RbinooenM,  fossil,  food  of;  80. 

Rhone,  delta  of,  in  Mediterranean,  25a 

,  delta  of,  in  Lake  of  Geneva,  189, 262,  286. 

,  deposits  at  its  confluence  with  the  ArT^ 


Bbooe^  a  osnnon  la  eatoHeons  reek  in  Its  delta 

789. 
Bichaxdson,  Sir  J.,  on  recks  neir  Madcenda  Sir 

er.llBi 

,  on  ihetp  of  Rocky  MoonCalna.  OMl 

^  on  dlsti&atlon  of  animals,  640,  64fii. 

,  on  drift  timber,  in  Slave  Lake,  748. 

s  on  arctic  fluma, 684» 

^  on  difftision  of  fish,  647. 

^  on  isothermal  lines,  94. 

Richardson,  Mr.  W.,  on  Heme  Bay,  tlflL 
Riddell,  Dr.,  on  sediment  of  Mkriarippi,  S78L 
Rive,  M.  de  la,  on  tempMal  macnetian,  54& 
River-lee,  canylng  posfir  9f.  219. 
Rivera,  diflierence  In  the  sediment  of;  180L  tSflL 

,  slnaealties  of,  206. 

,  submarine,  in  Theessly,  Aol,  867. 

1  when  confluent,  do  not  ooeapy  bod  of  pv^ 

portionally  larger  snrfkce,  907. 
Robert,  M.,  on  geysers  of  Iceland,  S4a 
Robertson,  Capt,  on  mud  voloaBoea.  419. 
Rockhall  bank,  reoent  deposits  on,  77a 
RoduL  spedflc  gravity  oi,  206. 
,  difrerence  in  textore  of  older  aoA  naw. 

175. 

^  altered  by  subterranean  jMMi^JflL 

1  origin  of  the  primary,  176. 

1  persistency  of  mineral  charafllH  li,  107. 

f  older,  why  most  solid  and  dl8tiii1>ed,  162. 

,  action  of  frost  on,  221,  281. 

1  transportation  of;  by  Ice,  165, 2ia 

i  grooved  by  glacial  action,  155,  227.  229. 

Rogere,  Prof,  on  Appalachain  chain,  660. 
Roman  roads  under  water  In  Bay  of  Bala,  617. 
Romnev  Marsh,  gained  fWnn  sea,  8ia 
Rose,  M.  G.,  on  hornblende  and  anglte,  449. 
Roes,  Sir  J.,  on  oold  of  antarctie  re^ons,  99L 
,  obtained  soundings  at  depth  of  27,600  feet, 

104. 

1  confirms  Cook  as  to  antarctic  Ice,  129k 

,  on  icebergs,  98, 229. 

Rossberg,  slide  of  the,  732. 

Rotation  of  the  earth,  currents  canaed  by,  291 

of  crop^  670,  720. 

Rother,  River,  veesel  found  In  Its  old  bed,  816;  76a 

Royle,  Mr.,  81. 

Runn  of  Cutch  described,  46a 

Rye  formerly  destroyed  by  sea,  8ia 


Sasrbnck,  reptiles  in  ooal  strata  at,  181 
Sabine,  C^t,  on  well  at  Chlswick,  284 
^  on  waters  of  Amazon  discoloring  the  ses^ 

842. 
Sabine,  CoU  on  solar  magnetic  period,  129. 644 
Sabrina,  island  of;  432. 
Saco,  S^  flood  on,  2()9. 
Sahrunpore,  buried  town  near,  781. 
St  Andrew's,  loss  of  land  at,  8oa 

,  gun-barrel,  fossil,  near,  7601 

St  Domingo,  hot  springs  caused  by  cartbqnaka 

in,  494 

^,  fossil  human  skeleton  In,  75a 

St  Helena,  Udes  at,  291. 

St  Jago,  earihqnake  at,  457. 

Bt  Katherino's  Docks,  a  fbssil  vessel  fbond  In,  751 

St  Lawrence,  Gulf  of;  earthqnakea  In,  470. 

.rocks  drifted  by  ice  in  the,  220. 

St  Maura,  earthquakes  In,  474 

St  Michael  siliceous  springs  o^  241 

St  MichaeVs  Mount,  82a 

St  Paul,  volcanic  IsUnd,  441 

St  Vincent's,  volcanoes  oC  461 

,  counter-currents  In  the  air  prored  hj  «0»> 

tlon  in,  101 
.  boa  constrictor  conveyed  on  drlft-vood  te^ 

641 
Salt,  on  its  deposition  in  the  MedltenaoeaD,  891 
Salt  springs,  18,247. 
Saltholm,  Island  oi;  621 
Samothradan  delnge,  851 
Sand  bars  along  western  coast  of  AdriiHs^  9R. 
i  drift,  estoarisB  bloeked  up  by,  301; 
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Btnd,  imbedding  oftowiw.  te.  in,  791 
— -^  cones  of  thrown  np  during  earthqotkeb  48flk 
flandown  Bay,  excavated  by  aeai  318b 
Sandwich  iBlands  roloanoee,  8H  37S»  888,  .429| 

548,S52w 
Sandwich  Land,  perpotnal  «now  to  level  of  sea- 
beach  in,  99. 
San  Filippo,  travertin  of;  241. 
San  Lia  on  Etna,  flasores  in  plain  of;  899L 
Santa  Maria,  island  of;  raised  10  feet,  405. 
Santorin,  geological  structure  of,  445. 

V  cbait  and  section  of;  448. 

,  new  islands  |n  Oalf  of,  441. 

Saracens,  learntng  of  tha,  17. 
Sanssore  on  the  Alps  and  Jnra,  45. 

^  en  elaclers  in  Alps,  228. 

Savanna  la  Mar,  swept  away  by  sea,  781. 
Scuetoava  n^foM,  cosmopolite  shell,  650. 
Scandinavia  called  an  island  by  the  ancients,  520. 

^  gradual  rise  of;  520, 563. 

•^— (.    See  Sweden. 
Scania,  gradual  subsidence  of;  58a 
Scaechi,  Sig.,  on  temple  of  Scrapi^  516. 
— ,  on  orkin  of  Monte  Nuovo,  871. 
Scheuekser,  his  theory,  1708, 8a 
.  Schmerliiig,  Dr.,  on  fossils  in  eaves,  787. 
SchwabflL  II,  on  spots  in  the  sun,  129, 544. 
Sdaeea,  Uand  oil    See  Graham  Island. 
Scilla  on  organio  remains,  1670,  2i 
Scilla,  rock  of;  48S. 
Sooresby,  Gapt.,  on  the  Gulf  stream,  91 

^  on  formation  of  field  ice,  108. 

,  on  weight  of  rocks  tranqx)rted  by  icebergs, 

227. 

i  cited,  640,  74a 

Scotland,  floods  in,  207,  750. 

^  colder  climate  indicated  by  newest  tertiary 

strata  of,  125. 

,  waste  of  islands  and  coast  of,  298. 

,  slight  earthquakes  felt  in,  85S. 

y  peat-mosaes  of,  720,  72a 

,  marl  lakes  of,  752,  766,  770. 

Seropo,  Mr.  G.  P.,  on  eruption  of  Yesavlus  in 

1822,  875. 

,  on  columnar  basalts  of  Yesuvlus,  885. 

^  on  pisolltic  globules  at  Pompeii,  887. 

— ^  on  eruptions  of  Etna,  408,  410. 

,  on  cause  •  *  convexity  of  plain  of  Malpais, 

429. 
^  on  connection  Detween  state  of  atmosphere 

and  earthquakes,  561. 
Sea  doM  not  change  its  level,  but  land,  15. 

^  its  influence  on  climate,  97. 

— -^  area  covered  by,  124. 

^  its  encroachments  on  coasts,  298,  802,  824. 

,  its  rise  and  retreat  during  earthquakes,  407. 

Sea-beaches,  raised,  in  Ireland,  122. 

,  progressive  motion  of,  816. 

Seals,  migration  of;  642. 

Sea-weed,  banks  fWrmed  bv  drift,  622,  770. 

Secondary  rook^  fossils  of  the,  86. 

,  origin  of  the,  117. 

Sedgwick,  Professor,  on  the  Ilartx  mountains, 

,  on  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Alps,  119. 

^1  on  the  antagonist  power  of  vegetation,  711. 

y  on  organic  remains  In  fissures,  740. 

,  on  diluvial  waves,  42a 

Sediment  of  the  Mississippi.  272. 

,  laws  govemhig  deposiUon  of;  188,  842. 

-^  in  river  water,  270. 

y  of  Ganges  compared  to  lavas  of  Etna,  281 

^  rate  of  subsidence  of  some  kinds  of,  812. 

^  area  over  which  it  may  be  transported  by 

currents,  848. 
Sedimentary  deposition,  causes  which  occasion  a 

shifting  of  the  areas  of;  189. 
Seeds,  vitaUty  of;  5S7. 
1  of  LeguminosflD  adapted  for  water-carriage, 

622. 
Sen^pis,  temple  of;  507. 

^  ffrouna-plan  of  environs  o^  607. 

^  date  of  its  re-elevation,  511L 

i  now  asain  subsiding,  511 

i  woiahjp  of;  in  Italy,  512. 


Serretf.S.  B.  A.,  la  chaa^BS  in  train  of  ftalaa, 

609. 
Serre^  E.  Marcel  de,  on  fossil  human  Temaim, 

73SL 
Severn,  tides  in  catoary  of;  29L 

^  gain  of  hnd  In  its  estuary,  824 

Shak4>eare*s  clifT,  waste  of;  814 

**  Shambles,^  a  shoal  off  Portland  BUI,  32. 

Sharpe,  Mr.  D.,  on  earthqoaka  of  Lisbon,  401' 

Sheep,  multiplication  ot,  in  Sonth  America^  681 

Shelfmarl,  fossils  in,  752, 761  769. 

Shells,  fl)8ail  of  older  strata  buried  in  nower  or 

recent  beds,  771    See  Testaoea. 
Sheppey,  waste  of  cliflh,  812. 
Shetland  Islands,  action  of  the  sea  on,  291 

i  rock  maaica  drifted  by  sea  in,  296. 

i  effect  of  uditning  on  rocks  in,  899. 

^  formation  In  progress  near,  774 

Shingle  beache^  818,  Sio, 

Shins,  number  of  Britisb,  wrecked  aiuiiial]y,754 

,  fossil,  811  725,  758. 

Siberia,  rhinoceros  entire  in  ftrocen  soil  o(  40^  ^ 

y  map  ot,  79. 

^  the  Bengal  tiger  found  in,  71 

;  lowland  of;  78, 88, 81 

,  drift  timber  on  coast  of  745. 

Siberian  lowlanda,  climate  of;  81 

,  mammothflu  80. 

Sicily,  earthqdakeain,  857, 470,477,479.  >»,781 

s  geological  itmctnre  o^  74 167, 181 

i  mud  volcanoes  <^  447. 

Sienna,  fossil  shells  of,  89,  74 

Slglllariie,  stroeture  of;  88. 

Sllex,  deposited  by  springs,  241 

Silliman,  Professor,  cited,  759. 

Silurian  rocks,  wide  range  of  the  fossils,  161 

,  fkuna,  no  land  or  fireshwater  plants  in,  184 

^  horizontal,  187. 

,  altered,  177. 

,  strata  formed  in  deep  seas,  117. 

Slmeto,  K.,  lava  excavated  by,  211 

Sindrco,  changes  caused  by  earthquakes  of  1819; 

near,  461, 464  761. 
y  view  of  the  fort  of,  before  the  earthmiak* 

(see  PL  xi.),  461. 

s  its  appearance  in  1888,  46a 

SkaptAr  Jokul,  eruption  of;  425. 
Slave  Lake,  drift  timber  in,  741 
Sleswlck,  waste  of  coast  of;  880,  694. 
Sllgo,  bursting  of  a  peat-moss  in,  724 
Sloane,  Sir  H.,  on  earthquake  in  Jamaica,  501 

^  on  dispersion  of  plants,  621. 

Smith,  William,  agreement  of  his  system  witli 

Werner's,  48. 
V  his  "Tabular  View  of  the  British  Strata," 

1790,58. 

,  his  map  of  England,  58. 

^  priority  of  his  arrans^cment,  58. 

Smith,  Mr,  of  Jordan  Hill,  on  the  colder  rllmatt 

of  newest  tertiary  period,  126. 

y  on  temple  of  Serapls,  511 

Smyrna,  volcanic  country  round,  855. 

Smyth,  Capt  W.  IL,  on  the  Mediterraneaa,  4^ 

269,296,511. 

^  on  height  of  Etna,  891 

,  on  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  883.  881 

,  on  depth  <^seafh>m  which  Graham  Idiiid 

rose,  432. 

,  on  floating  islands  of  drift-wood,  641. 

y  on  drifting  of  birds  by  the  wlna,  641 

y  on  diffusion  of  insects.  657. 

,  on  average  number  of  British  ahlpa  lost 

fh)mlf93tol829,755. 
V  found  shells  atgreat  depths  between  Gib- 
raltar and  Ceuta,  Tn, 
Snow,  heiffht  of  perpetual  in  the  Andes,  111 

,  in  llimalaya  moontalns,  112. 

y  lowest  limits  of  nerpetual,  at  equator,  SSI 

^  lowest  limits  of  perpetual,  at  Swte  Alpi^ 

222. 
Sodertelje,  buried  hut  tn  canal  oi;  684^  621 
Soil,  its  inflnence  on  plants,  591 
Soils,  on  formation  of;  709. 
i  influence  of  pUmts  on,  671 
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» TdJi^kDOv  a&a,  M*.  SflT,  886, 

fiomdzs,  mxotljr  ft^dnet  bird,  es4 
Botwaf Ifov,  m 

BacafZ«eliUtr#^»  land  pnLn^d  lii^  ^^4 
'—>  cobmBTlne  Rmwt  ou  pom*  oJ;  3^ 

gocnnui,  ^^scbrpiDC'Ot  pf,  S§1, 

^^,  dikes  &(,  &^ 

1  lappoAed  u«tIop  of  Voodrlu  und,  B^l. 

Swtiflgr  1»^*r  or  WAior,  837* 

&oiith  Co^onna,  rarthquAlc«  la,  4G(L 

Sotstb  Downs.  ws*ro  ol  eklaatlo  duf  on,  BIT. 

Bp^y,  ejirth<;i.iiikt>«  Id,  dWik 

8p«llftnEiiiil  on  effini\i  of  beat  (Ml  ftMJ^  Cfl. 

,oiiflkbtofbinHM4. 

3fH!d{?a.  dcElnltliMi  of  tbo  lefin,  MT. 

,  Lflmirck'ft  iheoiy  or  truiiiEitit«t]0Ei  oi,  MT, 

&^,  600. 

,  KBlitf  oj;  ia  n^lan^^  fm,  Wl,  RM,  fill. 
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Life  and  Correspondence  of  Theodore 

PARKER,  Minister  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society,  Boston. 

By  John  Weiss.    With  two  Portraits  on  Steel,  fac-simile  of  Handwriting, 

and  nineteen  Wood  Engravings.     2  vols.,  8vo.     1,008  pages. 

** These  volumes  contain  an  aocoant  of  Mr.  Piurker''B  childhood  and  self-education;  of  the 
development  of  his  theolo^cal  ideas ;  of  bis  scholarly  and  philosophical  pursuits ;  and  of  his 
relation  to  the  Anti-Slavery  cause,  and  to  the  epoch  in  America  which  preceded  the  civil  war. 
Ills  two  visits  to  Europe  are  described  in  letters  and  extracts  from  nis  Journal.  An  auto- 
biographical  fragment  is  introduced  in  relation  to  Mr.  Parker's  early  life,  and  his  letters  of 
friendship  on  literary,  speculative,  and  political  topless  ore  freely  interspersed.  The  illustra- 
tions represent  scenes  connected  with  various  periods  of  Mr.  Parker's  lire,  the  houses  he  dwelt 
In,  his  country  haunts,  the  meeting  house,  his  library,  and  the  Music  Hall  in  which  he 
preached.'* 


Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine, 

In  its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and 
Agriculture.  With  Practical  Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  and  Manage- 
ment of  Engines  of  every  Class.  By  John  Bourne,  C.  E.  New  and  Re- 
vised Edition.     1  vol.,  12mo.    Illustrated. 

*  In  offering  to  the  American  public  a  reprint  of  a  work  on  the  Steam  Engine  so  deservedly 
sncce9sAil,  and  so  long  considerea  standard,  the  Publishers  have  not  thought  it  necessary  that , 
it  should  bo  an  exact  copy  of  the  English  edition.  There  were  some  details  In  which  tber 
thought  it  could  be  improved  and  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  American  Engineers.  On  this 
account,  the  size  of  the  page  has  been  increased  to  a  ftiU  12mo,  to  admit  of  larger  illustrations, 
which,  in  the  English  edition,  arc  often  on  too  small  a  scale ;  and  some  of  the  illustrations 
themselves  have  been  supplied  by  others  equally  applicable,  more  recent,  and  to  us  more 
fSuniliar  examples.  The  first  part  of  Chapter  a  I.,  devoted  in  the  English  edition  to  Eogllah 
portable  and  fixed  agricultural  engine^  in  this  edition  irlves  place  entirely  to  iUustnttoiiB 
from  American  practice,  of  steam  engines  as  applied  to  different  purposes,  and  of  appliances 
and  machines  necessary  to  them.  But  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  illustnitiona  and  the 
description  of  them,  and  the  correction  of  a  few  typo^phical  errors,  this  edition  is  a  fldthftil 
transcript  of  the  latest  English  edition.*^ 


Life  of  Edward  Livingston, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Member  of  Congress ;  Senator  of  the  United 
States ;  Secretary  of  State ;  Mmister  to  France ;  Author  of  a  System  of 
Penal  Law  for  Louisiana ;  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Fnmee,  etc.  By 
Charles  H.  Hunt,  with  an  Introduction  by  George  Bancroft.  1  vol., 
Svo. 

**One  of  the  purest  of  statesmen  and  the  most  genial  of  men,  was  Edward  Livingston, 
whose  career  is  presented  in  this  volume.    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

**Tbe  author  of  this  volume  has  done  the  country  a  service.    He  baa  given  ns  in  a  becom- 
ing form  an  appropriate  memorial  of  one  whom  succeeding  generationi  will  be  pr<nid  to  i 
.as  an  American  jurist  and  ststesmajC—EyangelUt. 
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History  of  the  Romans   under   the 

Empire.    By  Charles  Miriyale,  B.  D.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John*8  College. 
7  vols.,  small  8yo.    Handsomdy  printed  on  tinted  paper. 

CONTENTS: 
Vols.  I.  and  II. — Comprising  the  History  to  the  Fall  of  Julius  Caesar. 
Vol  III. — ^To  the  Establishment  of  the  Monarchy  by  Augustus. 
Vols.  IV.  and  V. — From  Augustus  to  Claudius,  b.  c.  27  to  a.  d.  64. 
Vol.  VI. — ^From  the  Reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  54,  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  70. 
Vol.  VII.— From  the  DestmctioQ  of  Jeraaalem,  a.  d.  70,  to  the  Death  of  M. 
Aurelius. 

This  valuable  work  terminates  at  the  point  where  the  narrative  of  Gibbon  commences. 

^  When  we  «Bter  oo  a  man  aearehinff  critidsm  of  the  two  ti-ritcrs  ii  mnst 
bo  admitted  that  Merivale  has  as  firm  a  grasp  of  his  subject  as  Gibbon,  and  that  his  work  is 
characterized  by  a  greater  fheedom  from  mi^ndiee,  and  a  sounder  philosophy. 

"  This  History  must  always  stand  as  a  splendid  monument  of  his  learning, 
his  candor,  and  his  vigorous  grasp  of  Intellect  Though  he  is  in  some  respects  inferior  to 
Macaulay  and  Grote,  he  must  still  be  classed  with  them,  as  one  of  the  second  great  trium- 
virate of  English  historians." — North  Am4riean  Review^  Aprils  186d. 


Thirty  Poems. 

By  Wm.  Cullan  Bryant,  1  volume,  12mo. 


**  No  English  poet  Borpuses  him  in  knowledge  of  nature,  and  bat  few  are  his  equals.  He 
Is  better  than  Cowpcr  and  Thomson  in  their  special  walks  of  poetry,  and  the  equal  of  Wads- 
worth,  that  great  high  priest  of  nature.''—  The  World. 


Hints  to  Kiflemen. 


By  H.  W.  S.  Cleteland.     1  vol.,  12mo.    Illustrated  with  numerous  Designs 
of  Rifles  and  Rifle  Practice. 
**  I  olTer  these  hints  as  the  oontrtbntlon  of  an  old  sportsman,  and  if  I  succeed  in  any  d<^rrce 
in  exciting  an  interest  in  the  subject,  my  end  will  be  accomplished,  even  if  the  future  inves- 
tigations of  those  who  are  thus  attracted  should  prove  any  of  mj  opinions  ^  be  erroneous.''— 
J&tract  from  Pr^ac6. 

Queen  Mab. 

A  new  Novel    By  Julia  Kavanaoh.     1  vol,  12mo. 

^  No  English  novelist  of  the  present  day  ought  to  hold,  we  think,  a  higher  rank  in  her  own 
peculiar  walk  of  literature  than  Miss  Kavanagh.  There  is  a  freshness  of  originality  about  all 
£er  works,  and  an  individual  character  stamped  on  each, — there  is,  moreover,  a  unity  of 
thought  and  feeling,  a  harmony,  so  to  speak,  pervading  each  separate  work,  that  plainly 
speaks  original  genius,  while  tlie  womanly  grace  of  her  etchings  of  choiacter,  is  a  marvel 
of  artistic  excellence."— 71i6^/. 

My  Cave  Life  in  Yicksburg. 

By  a  Lady.     1  vol,  12mo. 

**  Altogether  we  conunend  the  book  as  worth  more  than  almost  any  dozen  of  books  on  the  war 
we  have  lately  noticed.  *' 
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